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“THE ANTIQUARIAN”, SEPTEMBER, 1926—PART II 


Index for The Antiquarian 


From August, 1925 to July, 1926 i chy 


A Magazine for the Collector of Antiques, Works of Art and Rarities 


LEADING ARTICLES 


A Little New England Maid Feb. ’26 p. 
A Most Wonderful Ship Model 


Oct= Z6np. 
A Recent “Find” ans 226 spe 
Adventures in Antiqueing Noy. ’25 p. 
American Furniture Aug. 725 p. 
American Furniture Sept. ’25 p. 


An Eighteenth Century American Home 
Jane 226) De 
Ancient Rugs from the Celestial 
Kingdom Jan. 726 
Animals in Victorian Glass, July ’26 
Antique and Decorative Arts League 
June ’26 
Antique Books for Christmas 
Dec. ’25 
Antique Caucasian Rugs Feb. ’26 
Antique Collecting in England 
Dec. °25 
Antiques in an Office Weer 725 
Antiques in Interior Decorating 
Jan. 726 
Decw725 
Nov. ’25 


SJ eis) 


Antique Oriental Rugs 
Antique Persian Rugs 
The American Wing, 


Part I Aug. ’25 
Part bl Sept. ’25 
Parte DT Oct. 725 
Part IV Wanac2o 
The Antiquarian’s Letter Box 
Jan. ’26 
The Antiquarian’s Letter Box 
Feb. ’26 
The Antiquarian’s Letter Box 
March ’26 
The Antiquarian’s Letter Box 
April ’26 
The Antiquarian’s Letter Box 
May ’26 
The Antiquarian Meanders 
March ’26 
The Antiquarian Meanders 
April ’26 
The Antiquarian Meanders 
May ’26 
The Antiquarian Meanders 
June ’26 
The Antiquarian Meanders 
July ’26 
Basaltes Aug. 725 
Banister-back and Roundabout chairs 
May ’26 
Book Reviews Feb. °26 
Chats with Dealers Feb. ’26 


Chinese Armorial Service Nov. 725 
Chinese Ceramics June ’26 
Chippendale Chairs July ’26 
Christ in Gethsemane Jan *26 
Courtship and Courting Mirrors 
July ’26 
Currier & Ives Prints Dec. ’25 


Currier & Ives Prints - Feb. ’26 
Decorations in the Park-Lane 


Desks 
Dolls of Old New England 
March ’26 
Dr. Ali-Kuli Kahn’s Treasurers 
Feb. ’26 
Cross-stitch Jan. ’26 
Furniture Oct. ’25 
Early American Silver Feb. 
Edward Savage Nov. °25 
Famous Chairs and Their Namesakes 


Nov. 725 
Fiddleback Chairs April ’26 
Furniture of Old Spain Feb. ’26 
Glasses to Look In June ’26 
Glass Salt Cellars Feb. ’26 
Handles, Knobs and Brasses 


July 26 
His Hobby Is Old Glass Sept. ’25 
Hooked and Other Rugs April ’26 
How We Found a Doorway Dec. ’25 
Jacob Fichholtz March ’26 


Jacobian Furniture Nov. ’25 


Dec. 725 


Early American 
Early American 


Jacobite Drinking Glasses June ’26 
James Towne, 1607-1698 March ’26 
Leeds Pottery May ’26 
Map Lore . Aug. ’25 
More Adventures in Antiqueing 
May ’26 
- My Grandmother’s Dishes Aug. ’25 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Helen Edith Anderson 
Esther C, Averill 

Ella Shannon Bowles 
Helen Hickman Baird 
Felice Davis 

Hugh M. Durrigan 
Mrs. Gordon-Stables 
Mary Gordon Harrison 
Virginia Packard Hart 
Mrs. W. L. Harris 
Estelle McN. Harris 
M. Holden 

Louise Karr 

Margaret Lathrop Law 
Frank J. Lawton 
Millicent D. Lampee 
Mrs. Wilbur Lamb 
Dr. Arthur H. Merritt 
Capt. E. Armitage McCann 
Martha Perrine Munger 
C. H, Nickerson 

M. Parish-Watson 
James Benson Raritan 
James Lee Somers 
Charles Messer Stow 
Walter Rendell Storey 
William Tatlock, M.A. 
Russell Walton Thorpe 
S. M. Trasel 

Elma Allée Weil 

T., Kenneth Wood 
Lura Woodside Watson 
Oliver Witt 

Roy B. White 


Old Beds Adorned June ’26 
Old Copper yuly: 725 
Old Staffordshire Maxims April ’26 
Old Tavern Ballrooms May ’26 
Old Things Sept. *25 
Painted Walls and Panels Aug. ’25 
Peter Pelham Aug. *25 
Pink Staffordshire Plates Sept. 725 
Pleasures of Collecting April ’26 


Portraits of John Hancock Oct. ?25 
Properties of Jade July ’25 
Provincial French Furniture 


The Windsor Chair Feb. ’26 


p 
p. 
p. 
Dp. 
Dp. 
p. 
he 
pe 
p. 
Dp. 
De 
Nov. 725) p. 
Rare and Early American Lamps 

INGOs WARY Goa 
Rare Books March ’26 p. 
Reminders Oct. 725" p. 
Salt Glaze Feb. ’26 p. 
Seven Years After Dec. ’25 p. 
Ship Paintings Janie 20) p 
Ship Prints July 225) pr 
Ship Models July ’26 p. 
Silhouettes by August Edouard 

Feb. ’26 p. 
Simon Willard, Maker of Clocks 

April ’26 p. 
South Jersey Glass Sept. 725 p. 
Spanish Antique Furniture 

March ’26 p. 
Sport Clothes from Godey’s 

July 25 ‘py 
Staffordshire and Delit Age: 725 p. 
Table of Many Legs June ’26 p. 
Terry Clocks May ’26 p. 
The Black Shade Sept. ’25 p. 
The Charm of Old English China 

Oct. 725) p. 
The Day of the Dealer May ’26 p. 
The Room of My Heart March ’26 p. 
The Salem Tercentenary July ’26 p. 
The Shumate Sale Nuly 26 pe 
The Slat Back Chair March ’26 p. 
The Spirit of the Paris Antique 

Sept. ’25 p. 
The Unknown Hepplewhite Aonril ’26 p. 
Dp. 
Thomas Whieldon June, ’26 p. 
Three-Section Mold Glass Aug. ’25 p. 
Tilt Top Tables Aug. ’25 p. 
Tokens Vanes 2600 


When Ancient Andirons Stood Guard 
Septa 25 p: 


GENERAL SUBJECTS 
aera Hitchcock) Chair, July, ’26, 
3 


De: # 

Adams, William (Staffordshire 
Sept. 725; px9. 

Adventures in Antiqueing, Nov. ’25 p.23. 

Adventures of a Collector, May, ’26, p.42. 

Alcott, Louise M., quoted Mar. ’26, p. 9. 


potter), 


Alexandria Ballroom—American Wing, 
Sept. “2577 pel se 
Alexandria, Va., room—American Wing, 


Oct. '25, p. 12. 
Almanacs, early 
Domcoe 
American Frontier Prints (C. & I.), Feb. 
26, p. 3l. 
American Silver, Early, Feb. ’26, p. 35. 
American Wing, Metropolitan Museum, 
described, Aug. ’25, p. 5. 
Room from Old Ship Meeting House, 
INOS, ete Gos UE 
Room from Portsmouth R. I., 
225) peas: 
Room from Colonial 
Aug. "25, p. 5. 
Evolution of Chairs, 


American, March ’26 


Aug. 
Period Furniture, 


Auge 25ND ds 


Room from Hampton, N. H., Aug. ’25, 
PI arin Topsfield, Mass., Aug. ’25, 
Room ‘from Ipswich, Mass., Aug. ’25, 
sees ibe Hart House, Aug. ’25 p. 
ee from Capen House, Aug. 725, p. 
eee, Conn, “Aug. 725, p.) 110: 

Room from Woodbury, L. I., Aug. ’25, 
Poleace from Alexandria, Va., Sept., 

"25, C0: slo: OCON A Sme Dame l ye 


Keeping Room, Aug. ’25, p.10. 

Colonial Kitchen, Aug. ’25, p.10. 

Desk Box, “Aug. 7255) p.6: 

Revolutionary Period, Sept. ’25, p.11. 

Mantlepiece from Gadsby’s ‘Tavern, 
Sept 25, opal: 


Room from Baltimore, Jan. ’26 p. 33. 

Room from Petersburg, Va., Jan. ’26, 
p. 34. 

Room from Haverhill, Mass., Jan. ’26, 
p. 34. 


Room from Philadelphia, Jan. ’26, p. 36. 
—Oct. ’25, p. 15. 
Room from Oriole, Md., Oct. ’25, p.38. 


Room from King George Co., Va. 
Oct ¢25.0p. 14; 
Room from Marmion, Va., Oct. ’25, p. 
14. 
Animals in Staffordshire and Delft, Aug. 
725, Deal 
Anderson, John (early printer), March 
"264 “Du i2oe 
Andirons Sept. ’25, p.28. 
Anglo-American Historical China (book 


review), Dec. ’25 p.4l1. 

Animals in Victorian Glass, July, ’26, p. 
47. 

Antique Show, June, ’26, p.41. 

Antique and Art Dealers Meet, April, ’26, 
Dp alo, wou. 

Antiques in interior decorating, described, 
Jan. “26, p.e2. 

Antiquarian Meanders, The, April ’26, p. 
16. 

Armorial Services, Nov. ”25, p. 25. 

Ashley, Capt. H. P., (ship model builder) 
Octs 2257p. sO! 

Assembly House, Salem, Mass., July ’26 
Wine: 

Astbury, potter, Aug. ’25, p.32. 

Atlas, Abraham Ortelius’s, Aug. ’25, p.17. 

Atlas 2nd Century, Aug. ’25. p.16. 

Auctions, charges for, July, ’26, p. 45. 

Auctions, best time to hold them at N. Y. 
Galleries, July, ’26 p. 45. 

Austin, Josiah, silversmith, Sept. ’25, p. 
14. 

Ballrooms, Old Tavern, May, ’26, p.19. 

Baltimore, Room from—American Wing, 
fans02267 pesca: 

Banister-Back Chairs, May, ’26, p.36. 


Barry, Standish, silversmith, Feb. ’26, 
p. 37. 
Basaltes Aug. ’25, p.32. 


Bates, Katherine Lee, quoted, April, ’26, 
De ole 

Bate, Percy (glass), Sept. ’25, p.38. 

Battersea Enameled Boxes, Jan. ’26, p.15. 

Bed Covers, June,’ 26, p.23. 

Beckett, Benjamin, glassmaker, Sept. ’25, 
p.2/. 

Bergama rugs described, Dec. 725, p.44. 

Bills, James, house of, Aug. ’25, p.30. 

Bird Box, The, Jan. °26, p.15. 

Black Basalt, Aug. ’25, p.32. 

Black, Egyptian, Aug. ’25, p.32. 

Black Salts, described “Oct.. °25, p. 33: 

Black Shade, The, Sept. ’25, p.19. 

Blair, Eliza Nelson, quoted, April, ’26, 


De 3: 

“Blue China Book,’ quoted, April, ’26, 
p-21. 

Bodine & Sons, Joel, glassmakers, Sept., 
25, p.26. 

Bombe-Front desk, Oct. ’25, p. 20. 

Boston Rocker, described, May, ’26, p.35. 

Bottles, Old, April, ’26, p.22. 

Bottles, South Jersey Glass, glassmakers, 
Sept. ’25, p.27. 

Bottles, Where Found, April, ’26 p.22. 

Brasses, Knobs and Handles, July, ’26, 
p.29, 

Bristol Delft, characteristics, Aug. 725, 


p.21. 
Brown, William Henry, silhouettist, Sept. 
25, p.22. 


Browne, Robert, potter, Oct. ’25 p. 9. 

Burton, William. quoted, June, ’26. p.21. 

Cabinet-top Desks, mentioned, Sept. ’25, 
ble 

“Cabinet Makers and Upholsterer’s Guide” 
(Hepplewhite), April, ’26, p.12. 

Camehl, Ada Walker, quoted, April 726, 


paale 
Cameron, 1. (C; -& Le vartist), Deck, 25; 
p.2 
Capen House Room—American Wing, 


IARI) 295, Oe LOL 
Carver chairs, Where made, March ’26, 
Dee Los 
Carver chairs, Why so called, March, ’26, 
pe 19: 
Carver chairs, Nov. ’25, p. 14. 
Caucasian Rugs, Feb. ’26, p.46. 
Caucasian rugs, peculiarities of, Nov. ’25, 
p. 41. 
Cauliflower Ware (Whieldon), June, ’26, 
pai. 
Centra] Asian rugs, peculiarities of, Nov. 
25, p.4l. 
Ceramics, Chinese, June, ’26, p.37. 
Chair, Slat-Back, March-’26, p. 19. 
@hairs, Early types, Nov. “25, py 13: 
Chairs: 
Mission (Spanish), March ’26, p. 42. 
Boston Rocker, May, ’26, p. 35. 
Hitchcock, May, ’26, p. 35. 
Banister-Back, May, ’26, p. 36. 
Roundabout, May, ’26, p. 37. 
Windsor Feb. ’26, p. 21.—Nov. ’25, p. 
14. 
Comb-Back, Feb. ’26, p. 22. 
Charles LT, Nov: °25, p. 10: 
Jacobean, Nov. ’25, p. 10 
Early Types, Nov. 725, p. 13. 
Restoration period, Nov. ’25, p. 14. 
Georgian, Nov. 725, p. 14. 
Wainscot, Nov. ’25, p. 13. 
Carver Nov. 725, p. 14. 
Queen Anne, Dutch, Nov. ’25, p. 14. 
Slat-Back, March, ’26, p.19. 
Three-Back, March ’26, p. 20. 
Hepplewhite, April ’26, p. 14. 
Fiddiebacks, April ’26, p. 34. 
Chippendale, July ’26, p. 39. 
Chairs, Evolution of—American 
Aaes “255 °p.7. 
Chairs—American Wing, Sept. ’25, p.13. 
Charles II Chairs, Nov. ’25 p. 10. 
Chestnut St. Salem, Mass., described, 
Valy, °26, p. 22. f 
China Collecting, Pleasures of, April, ’26, 
p.46. 
China and Pottery: 2 ’ 
Staffordshire and Delft, Animals in, 
tte 220. Paecls 
Delft, Liverpool, 
Aue 725, . 2. 
Delft, Bristol, characteristics of, Aug. 


Wing, 


Characteristics of, 


‘abi pe Zi: ca 

Delft, Lambeth, characteristics of, Aug. 
"25, p. 38. 

Delft. Lane, (Statfordshire) Aug. 725, 
Diss. 

Wedgwood Basalt Ware, Aug. ’25, p. 
Sys 


Black Basalt, Aug. ’25, p. 32. 

Black Egyptian, Aug. °25, p. 32. 

Basaltes, Aug. ’25, p. 32. 

Pottery Manufacture, described, Aug. 
(25a. DamoOs 

“O'd’ Wedgwood described, Aug. ’25 
p. 36. 

Staffordshire, Pink, Sept. ’25, p.7. 

Teeds Pottery, May, ’26, p. 13. 

Identification of Leeds Pottery, May, 
*ZOuN De 5s 

Whieldon ware, June ’26, p.20. 


Chinese Ceramics, June, ’26, p.37. 
Battersea Enamel Boxes, Jan. ’26, p. 15. 
Staffordshire, Historical, Jan. ’26, p. 19. 
English, Oct, “25, De 7- 
Lustre, various kinds, ’Oct. ’25, p. 8. 
Salt-Glaze, Feb. °26, p. 9. 
Black (Salts, (Oct. 725, pS. 
Chinese Armorial, Nov. ’25, p, 25. 
Chinese Lowestoft, Oct. ’25, p. 9.— 
Wow. Zope Zo, 
Liverpool ware (and pitchers), Oct. ’25, 
pp. 10525: 
Dobhy, Jugs, Oct. "25, ps 38. 
Staffordshire, decorated, Apr. ’26, p. 19. 
Staffordshire mottoes, Apr ’26, p. 20. 
Chinese Armorial Services, Nov. ’25, 
Dio: 
Chinese Rugs, Ancient, Jan. ’26, p.44. 
Chippendale chairs, July, ’26, p. 39. 
Church Silver, Inscriptions on, Feb. ’26, 
Dp. 35. 
Churchyard Works (Staffordshire pottery) 
Sept, °25, p.s: 
os Dynasty (Ceramics), June, ’26, p. 
its 
Circular Maps (T O), Aug. ’25, p.16. 
Clocks, Terry, May, ’26, p.27. 
Clark, Herman, clockmaker, May, ’26, p. 
29. 
Clarke-Frankland Mansion Aug. ’25, p. 


ee i Willard), April, °26, 
ee Tavern (Ballroom), May, ’26, p. 
oes (Leeds mark), May, ’26, p.14. 
Coffin & Hay (glass works), May, ’26, 
cdiin’’ & Hay, glassmakers, Sept. ’25, 


De 

Coffin, William, 
p.26. 

Colonial Americana (books), March ’26, 
ps 25. 

Colonial Doorway—How Tf Secured One, 
Decae25,upedise 

Colonial Period Furniture—American 
Wing, Aug. ’25, p.5. 

Colonial wedding presents July, 26, p. 26. 

Colony Club, Exhibition of Quaint and 
Curious, April, ’26, p. 44. 

Color interpretation, Oriental rugs, Nov. 
Hinstes Be ats ily 

Collecting in England Dec. ’25, p.23. 

ease Mr. and Mrs., quoted, Feb. ’26, 
Doe 

Comb-Back Windsors, Feb. ’26, p. 22. 

Compass, Points of, Aug. ’25, p.16. 

Compass, invention of, Aug, ’25, p.16. 


glassmaker, Sept. ’25. 


Compton, Prof. Alfred D., mentioned, 
Jnily-A226; sp. 28: 

Copper Lustre, manufacture, described, 
Oct wh, pans 

Copley, John Singleton, portraits by, 


Oct, 225550528: 

Copley, John S., (portraits by)—American 
Wing, Sept. 225, p15, 

Courting Mirrors, July, ’26, p. 26. 

Cream Ware (Leeds), May, ’26, p.14. 

Cross-stitching, American, Jan. ’26 p.38. 

Currier & Ives Prints, Dec. ’25, p.19. 

Curran J. F. & Co., silversmiths, March, 
720, (D.oZe 

C. & I. Review of Sporting & Hunting 
Subjects, Dec. ’25, p.20. 

poe H. Douglas, quoted, Feb. ’26, 
Dee LO, 

Cut Glass and 3-mold, compared, March, 
26, p.38. 

Daniel, Ralph, china decorator, Feb. ’26, 
pe li 

Decatur, Stephen, quoted, Dec. ’25, p.21. 

eres Madame, mentioned, July, ’26 
pe 275 

Designs on Caucasian Rugs, Feb. ’26, 
p. 46. 

Desks; Dect °25; sprite 

Desk Box—American Wing, Aug. ’25, p. 


6. 

Desks (Spanish varguefio), March ’26, 
p.42. 

Dish Top Tables, Aug. ’25, p.14. 

Dolls of Old New England, Mar. ’26, p. 9. 

Doulton, Henry, potter, May, ’26, p.35. 

Downs Joseph, quoted, April, ’26 p. 34. 

Dressing Table, Mahogany, Jan. ’26, p. 
SLs 

Drinking Glasses, June, ’26, p.33. 

Dutch Mapmakers, list of, Aug. ’25, p.17. 

Dyer, W. A., quoted March ’26. p: 19: 

Eagle Coffee House (Ballroom), May, ’26, 
puowe 

Earle, Alice Morse, quoted, 
May, 26, p.19. 

Early American Bottles & Flasks (book 
review), March, ’26, p.45. 

Early American Living Room, described, 
March. 726, p.34. 

Eagle House, Haverhill, Mass., Room 
from—American Wing, Jan. ’26. p.34. 

Earle, Alice M., quoted, March ’26, p. 10. 

Edouard, Auguste, silhouettist, Sept. ’25, 
p.22, 

Edwin, Edward, engraver, Nov. ’25, p. 33. 


(Tavern), 


Eichholtz, Jacob 
De =35 

Elers, David and John, potters, Aug. ’25, 
Proce 

English @hinay, Oct. 725, sp. 7s 

Ls aes Mapmakers list of, Aug. ’25, p. 
NV 

English Table Glass, characteristics, Sept. 
725, Pewee 

Ernst, Mr. G. G., Colonial Home de- 
scribed) Wijanwe26; p59: 

Etruria Pottery Work, Wedgwood, 
Aug. 725, p.34. 

Experiences of an Antique Dealer, May, 
’26, Pines j 

Firing of Salt-Glaze Feb. ’26, p. 11. 

“Fire Skin” on Silver, Aug. 725, p.8. 

Fiddleback Chairs, April, 26, p. 34. 

pale Jacob P, glassmaker, Sept. ’25, 
pects 

Flaxman, John, potter, Aug. ’25, p.34. 

Prankiaet Sir Henry, house of, Aug. ’25, 
p.30. 

Franklin’s Interest in Chinaware, April, 
26, p.19. 

hae mottoes, Staffordshire, April, ’26, 
p.19. 

ae Miss Edith, quoted, March ’26, 
p. ‘ 

Freeman, T. B., engraver, Nov. ’25, p. 34. 

Frontier Life Prints, C. & I., Feb. °26, 
Me Ds soils 

Furniture of Old Spain, Feb. "26, pena de 

Furniture, Hepplewhite, April "26; oD alee 

poasks, Old, Where Found, April, "26, D. 


(painter), March ’26, 


Furniture Refinishing, March 726, p.38. 

Gadsby’s Tavern Mantlepiece—American 
Wing Sept. ’25, p.16. 

Gateleg (Jacobean) Nov, 25, p. 12.—June 
26. p. 13. ; 

Gateleg Tables, June, ’26, p.13. 

ae a Albert, mentioned, April, 

» P.44, 

Galleon, Spanish, models, July, ’26, p. 42. 

Gallery Tables, Aug. as Ie Cee 

Georgian period chairs, Nov. "25; pe 143 

Gerrish, maker of candlesticks, mentioned, 
Aug 72 5 epeoee 

| Ghiordaay type knots (rugs), Dec, ’25 


’ 


p.42. 
Gibbs, Mrs. Mary, mentioned, July, ’26 


? 


p. ; 
See characteristics of old, Sept. ’25, p. 
lass: Victorian Animals in, July, ’26 p. 


Glass Salt Cellars, Feb. °26 p. 13 
Glass, South Jersey, Sept. 198 p.25. 
lasers, Jacobite Drinking, June, 267 "Dp. 


Jersey list, Sept., 


‘25, “pp. 26 2% 


“Golden Age” a English Furniture, 


Oct. °25, p. 8 


ey Edward W., quoted, Nov. ’25 
Dp. 


ON ie W., mentioned, April, 
Grund A Reginald, mentioned, April, 
pte 
Hampton, N. H, Room from—American 
Wing, Aug. ’25 p.8. 
eS Gov. John (desk), Dec. WR fe sis, 


coe Jone (potter), mentioned, Oct. 
DP. we 


Hancock Portraits, Oct. ’25 p27, 
a Old Knobs, Brasses, July, ’26 
p.29. 


he Dynasty (Ceramics), June, °26, p. 


’ 


pss Jonathan glassmaker, Sept. ’25, 
Hardships of Colonists, Oct. ’25, p. 33. 
Hart House Room—American Wing, 
Aug 725) “pedo: 
Hart, Thomas (printseller) Oct. *25,. De eon 
Hartley, Greens & Co., publishers, china 
patterns, May, ’26, p.16. 
Hawthorne, John, Salem judge, March 
ies D. e 
ayden, Arthur, quoted, Oct. "25 SpVaOs 
Heath & Co., Joseph, Stations are 
ters| Sept) 225. spa 
Hepplewhite, Alice, April, ’26, p.11. 
Hepplewhite Chairs, April, ’26, p.14. 
Hepplewhite, Designs in publications, 
April) °26;80. 12) 
Hepplewhite Furniture, April, ’26 p. 11. 
Hepplewhite, His origin, April, ’26 p.11. 
Hepplewhite in business, April, ’26, p.11. 
Hepplewhite, noted for chairs, April, ’26 
Delse : 
Hepplewhite Sideboards, Secretary-Desks, 
April, ’26 p.15. 
Hepplewhite Sofas, Designs, April, ’26 
p.14. 
High St., Philadelphia, 1680, described, 
Dect 225 a piekge 


Se Sy Laws 


Highboys, Savery—American Wing, Sept. 
f207 p12; 
ae Chairs, described, May, ’26, p. 


Historic Silver of the Colonies (book re- 
view), Dec. ’25, p.41. 

History of Old English Glass, book re- 
view of, Feb. ’26, p. 12. 

oan he Silas, clockmaker, May, ’26, p. 


Hobbs, Abigail, trial of (witch), March 
S26; Due oe 

Bone Dr. O. W., quoted, Dec. ’25  p. 

House of the Seven Gables, described, 
Vialy 7260p. 22, 

House of Color (Tavern Ballroom), May, 
26, p2il. 

ole Refinish Furniture, March, ’26, 
p.38. 

ye to tell Leeds Pottery, May, ’26, p. 

How to tell old glass, March, ’26, p.38. 

Hull = Sanderson, silversmiths Feb. °26, 
Dp. 36, 

Hutton, Mrs. E. F., mentioned April, 
26, p.44. 

ages of Leeds Pottery, May, ’26, 
pS. 

Interior Decoration—Use of 
Jan. ’26. p. 22. 

Interior Decoration—Use of Maps, Aug. 

: "250 4Ds to 

nterior of Louis Joseph Antique Shop, 
Feb, °26, p. 29. 7 : r 

Interior of Sterns’ Antique Shop, Feb. 
*26,.-p.. 28. 

Ipswich, Mass., Room 
Wing, Aug. ’25, p.10. 

Isabella Glass Works, Sept. ’25, p.27. 

Italian Mapmakers, list of, Aug. ’25, p.16. 

cas eae 14th Century, Aug. 

» p.16. 

Jacobean chairs, Nov. ’25, p. 10. 

ae Drinking Glasses, June, ’26, p. 

Jacobean Furniture, Nov. ’25, p. 9. 

Jacobean (Origin of name) Nov. 725, p. 9. 

Jacobean stools, described, Nov. ’25, p. 10. 

Jacaeete Tables (Gateleg), June, ’26, 
pls, 

Jacobean tables, Nov. ’25, p. 12.— 
26, p. 13. ‘ ay 

“Jackfield” Pottery, Aug. ’25, p.32. 

dene aeys be John H., mentioned, April, 
26, p. 44. 

Jasper Ware Pottery, Aug. ’25, p.32. 

ee Chauncey, clockmaker, May, ’26, 
p.41. 

Johnson, Thomas (engraver), mentioned, 
Aug. 25, p.12. 

Kecohagh Rugs, (Oriental), Feb. °26, p. 


Antiques, 


from—American 


Kazak_ Rugs, (Oriental), Feb. ’26, p. 46. 
Pe ee a oetican Wing, Aug. 
7p: LO; 
Kellogg Portrait Gallery (book review) 
Deca 250 p.. 41. 
si eg dye, manufacture of, Dec. ’25 p. 


Khilim rugs, described, Dec. ’25, p.44. 
aca ae Aaron, mentioned, April, 
26, p. 37, 

King George’s Co., Va., room—American 
Wing, Oct. '25,) p.. 14. 

Kinnicutt, Mrs. G. Hermann, mentioned 
April, ’26, p. 44 

pare ae cal Wing, Aug. 

yp. LO: 
parr! Old Handles, Brasses, July, ’26, 


Kremer, Gerhard, mapmaker Aug. ’25, 


p.16. 

Kulah rugs described, Dec. ’25, p.44. 

Ladderback armchairs (Chippendale), 
Jrily 0°26, py *39. 

eet ae Delft, characteristics, Aug. ’25, 
p.38. 

Lamps, Early American, Nov. ’25, p. 19. 

yee Delft (Staffordshire), Aug. ’25, p. 


Latch String’ Out (origin of 
Oct 225, p.. 36. bigs eee? 
Ee eer Tots, described, Feb. ’26 
p. 5 
Leeds Pottery, May, ’26, p.13. 
Lettler, Williami, potter, Feb. ’26 Dae 
a (dealer), quoted, Feb. °’26 


ony ee & Munves, mentioned, July, 


Lewis, J. Sidney (gl 
ewer y (glass), quoted, Sept. 


Lighthouse Clock, Willard, April, ’26, p. 
ner Dynasty (Ceramics), June, ’26, p. 


gS Delft, characteristics, Aug. ’25 

.2%. 

Liverpool Ware; Oct.1725. p.. 10, 

ee Reon, American, described, Mar. 
» p- ° 

“pe ae Dr. E. A., mentioned, April, ’26, 


’ 


Lockwood, Luke V., quoted, Oct. ’25, 
pa2Z; 

Looking Glasses—American Wing, Sept. 
20}, Delos " 
London Antique Hunting, Dec. ’25, p.24. 

Lowestoft, History of, Oct. 25, p. 9. 

Lowestoft, Marks on, described, Oct. °25, 
Dp: 9: 

Lustre), the care of, Oct. 725, p. 8: 

Lyon, Charles Woolsey, Jr., (dealer), 
quoted, Feb. ’26, p.19. 

Lyon, Irving Whittall, mentioned, April, 
26, p. 34. 

Magee, Walter H., house of, Aug. ’25, p. 
30. 

Mansfield, John, 
Deas 

Map Engraving, early, Aug. ’25, p.15. 

Maps in Interior Decoration, Aug. ’25, 
Dower 

Map Makers, Fifteenth Century, Aug. 725, 
pelos 

Margolis, Jacob, (dealer) quoted, Feb. ’26, 
p. 19% 

Marmion (Va.) 

1 


silversmith, Feb. ’26, 


room—American Wing, 


Wiety 25.) 5p: ; 
Mather, Cotton (almanac), March. ’26, 
Nee Louis, artist, Life of, Feb. ’26, 
a Nara ous (Ce & Ie artist), Dec. 225; 
Meee J. Delabere quoted, Nov. ’25, 


p. 41. 

McIntire, Samuel, mentioned, July, ’26, p. 
Zoe 

Mercator (maps), Aug. ’25, p.16. 

Mezzotinis by Peter Pelham, itemized, 
Aug. ?25;.p.22. ; 

Mezzotints, beginnings of, Aug. ’25, p.22. 

Methods of Collecting in England, Dec. 
25 ee DRe Se 

Mirrors, courting. July, ’26, p. 26. 

Mirrors, June, ’26, p.31. 

Mission Chairs (Spanish), March, ’26, p. 
42, 

Molding of Salt-Glaze, Feb. ’26, p. 10. 

Moore, N. Hudson, quoted Oct. ’25, p. 8. 

Moors, Arts of the, Feb. ’26, p. 41. 

Morison, Mrs. Horace, house of, Aug. ’25, 
p.30. 

Morris. Mrs. Louis Gouveneur, mentioned, 

April, ’26, p. 44. 

Morris, William, clockmaker, April, ’26 

p- 30; 

Morse, Albert, mentioned, July, ’26. p. 25. 

Moses, Mrs. Frances Clay, quoted, Dec 

°25, “Peoe- 

Mottoes on Staffordshire, April, ’26, p.20. 

Myers, Louis Guerineau. July, ’26 p. 46. 

Myers, Myer, silversmith, Sept. ’25, p.14. 

Narbonne House, 1671, mentioned, July, 


°2Ow De aor 
Nash, Edna McLean, mentioned, April, 
26. p. 44. 


Needlepoint, Early American, Jan. °26, p. 
Sie 

New England “Bygones,” April, ’26, p. 
Syilt, 

New England Painted Walls, Aug. °25, 
pe27/e 

New England Primer, Feb. ’26 p. 23. 

New England Primer, March ’26, p. 24. 

New England Slatback Chairs, March ’26, 
Deed. 

New England Witches, 
books) Feb. ’26, p. 24. 

Newington, Conn., Room from—American 
Wing, Aug. ’25, p.10. 

Nutting, Wallace, quoted Dec. ’25, p.32. 
Old French Furniture and Its Surround- 
ings. book review, Feb. °26, p. 12. 
Old Glass, how to know it, March ’26, 

p.38. 
Old Lustre, peculiarities, Otc. ’25, p. 8. 
Old Ship Meeting House, Hingham, 
American Wing, Aug. ’25, p.5. 
“Old”? Wedgwood, described, Aug. ’25, p. 
36. 
Oriental Towestoft, Oct. ’25, p. 9. 
Oriental Rugs: 
Smyrna, Dec. ’25, p. 42. 
Turkish, distinguishing qualities, Dec. 
25. pate. 
“Ghiordes” knots, Dec. ’25, p.42. 
Rergama, described, Dec. ’25, p. 44. 
Yuruk weave, described, Dec. ’25. p.44. 
Khelim, described, Dec. ’25, p.44. 
Kermes dye, manufacture of, Dec. 25, 
p. 44. 
Persian, Nov. ’25. p. 41. 
Caucasian. described, Nov. ’25, p. 41.— 
Feb. ’26. p. 46. 
Central Asian 
p. AL 
Color interpretation, Nov. ’25, p. 46. 
Kazak, Feb. ’26, p. 46. 
Karabagh. Feb. ’26, p. 46. 
Shirvan, Feb. ’26, p. 50. 
Oriole, Md., room—American Wing, Oct. 
oh m1, 
Ortelius, Abraham (mapmaker), Aug. 725, 
pal. 


Tryals (rare 


described, Nov ’25, 


Painting of American Frigate, Jan. °26 
p.2o. 

Painting—Christ in Gethsemane, Jan. ’26, 
p.26. 

Painted Walls; Oct. ’25, p.27. 

Palmer, Edmund S., lithographer, Dec. 


25, p.21. 
Palmer, Frances F. (C. & I. artist), Dec. 
25, p.2l 


Paris Antiques, Sept. ’25, p.34. 
Paste, hard and soft, Oct. ’25, p. 10. 
Patent Shelf Clocks (Terry), May, ’26, p. 


HE 

Peale, Charles Willson Silhouettes, Sept. 
25, peels 

Peavey House Greenfield, walls described, 
Atig 2255p 230. 

Pearl Stoneware, April, ’26, p.26. 

Pelham, Peter, engraver, Aug. 725, p.22. 

Penn Chair, April ’26, p.26. 

Penn’s description of Philadelphia (about 
1680), Dec. ’25, p.12. 

Pennell, Elizabeth, quoted, Dec. ’25, p.12. 

Pennsylvania Slatback Chairs, March ’26, 
Deecls 

Pepper-Pots, (Leeds), described; Feb. ’26, 
p. 20. 

Persian Rugs, Nov. ’25, p. 41. 

Petersburg, Va., Room from—American 
Wing, Jan. *26 “p.34: 

Petticoat lamps Nov. ’25, p. 20. 

de Peyster, Sara (portraits of), mentioned, 
Aug. 725, p.8: : ; 

Philadelphia, Room from—American Wing, 
Jan. 726, p.36. , . 

Philadelphia, Pa., room—American Wing, 
OctaZ5pe ts: 

Phyfe Sofa, Jan. ’26, p.31. 

Phyfe Tables, Jan. ’26, p.31. 

Pie Crust Tables, Aug. ’25, pp.13, 14. 

Pink Staffordshire, Sept. ’25, p.9. 

Pitchers, Liverpool, Oct. ’25, p. 38. 

“Poor Richard” Staffordshire, April, °26, 
eile 

Pooks Dr. John S. (desk), Dec, ’25, p. 
34. 

Porter, Shreve & Co., glassmakers, Sept. 
TOE Soy e453 

Portolani charts, Aug. °25, p.16. ; 

Portrait Gallery (book review), Dec. Doe 
41. 

repecits of John Hancock, Oct. 255 
poee7 , ‘ 

Portsmouth, R. I. room—American Wing, 
Aug. ’25, p.38. 

Portuguese mapmakers, Aug. 2253e Pele. 

Pottery, Leeds, May, ’26, p.13. ; 

Pottery Manufacture, described, Aug. ’25, 


p.36. j 
Pottery—See China. : : 
Powel House room—American Wing, 


Octe 257) paler f 

Practical Book of Chinaware (book re- 
view), Dec. ’25, p.41. 

Press desk, Dec. ’25, p.14. 

Pressed Glass & 3-mold, compared, May, 
296, Dds: 

Prints—Currier & Ives, Dec. ’25, p.19. 

Provincial French Furniture, Nov. 22.5; 
mG: 

Daal The (rare books), Feb. ’26, p. 24. 

Plate Warmers, Sept. 725, p.42. 

Ptomely, 2nd Century geographer, Aug. 
De acute 

Punched Ware (Leeds), May. ’26, p.13. 

Putnam, Wm. H. house of, Auge%25; p- 
30. 

Queen Anne Dutch chairs, Nov: 725. p. 14. 

Oueen-Anne Mirrors, June, 226, Diode 

Rag Polls, March "260 Danko: 

Rare Books, March °26, p. 24. 

Read, Herbert, quoted, Feb. AS Sop ale 

Refinishing Curly Maple, April, ’26, p. 26. 

Refinishing Furniture March ’26, p.38. 

Refinishing Furniture, Oct. ’25. p. 19. 

Reifsnyder, Howard—Antiques in an Of- 
fice, Dec. ’25 p.1l. 

Removing paint, Oct. ’25, p. 19. , 

Remsen, Margaret S., mentioned, April, 
26, p.44. 

Restoration period chairs, Nov. ’25, p. 14. 

Revolutionary Period—American Wing, 
Sept.. 25, sped: 


‘Roberson, C. L., mentioned, April, ’26, 


Delos : 

Rollins, Ellen H. quoted, April, “26, p- 
sil. 

Roundabout Chairs. May. ’26, p.37. 

Rugs, Braided, April, ’26, p. oes 

Rugs, Chenille, April, 2265 Da aoe: 

Ruck House. 1651, described, July ’26, p. 
PBS 

Rugs, Wheel. April, ’26 _p. 32. 

Sack, Isaac, mentioned. July. PATH Hie ER 

Sadler, John, potter Oct. ’25, p. 10. 

Gadler & Green, pottery, Oct. ’25. p. 10. 

Salem. Mass., Tercenenary, July, ’26, p.21. 

Salt Cellars. Glass, Feb. ’26, p. 13. 

Salt-Glaze, Feb. ’26. p. 9. 

Salt-Glaze Potters, list of, Feb. ’26. p. 11 

Salt-Glaze, Three Classes of, Feb. “205 
Deval 

Sallust Map, 12th Century, Aug. Ses 
16. 


Glass—Fiat Decanter engraved, June, ’26, 
p.34, 

Glass—Group of three-section mold pieces, 
May, 26, 2.00. f 

Glass—Group of pieces in sapphire blue, 
May, ’26, p.34. 

Glass—More three-section mold 
glass, May, ’26, p.34. 

Glass—Old Pretender, Amen glass, June, 
“26, Deco: 

Glass—Oxburg Hall glass, June, ’26, p. 
36. 

Glass—Pressed, Fish, July, °26, p.48. 

Glass—Pitcher Contact, May, ’26, p.33. 

Giass—Salt Cellar, Anvil Salt, Feb. °26, 


5 Lae 

ise aah Cellars, Diamond Waffle de- 
sign, Feb. ’26, p.14. 

Glass—Salt Cellars, Glass Boat Salt, Feb. 
$26, sD won 

Glass—Salt Cellars, Petal Salt, Feb. ’26, 
pets. 

Glass—South 


sapphire 


Jersey, American Wing, 
Oeti e250) ‘ 
Glass—South Jersey, Pitcher, Sept. ’25, 
p.25. 
Glass—Two flip and vase, three-section 


mold, May, °26, p.31. 

Glass—Victorian glass, Animals, July, ’26, 
p47; 

G ass—Wine 
p.36. 

Glass—Young Pretender, 
June, ’26, p.34. 

Highboy—Mahogany “Savery type,” Jan. 
26, p.40. 

Highboy—William Savery, 
Wing, Oct ’25, p.18. 


glass engraved, June, ’26, 


Portrait glass, 


in American 


Highboy—William & Mary, Oct. 725, p.: 
22 


High Chair, Windsor, Feb. ’26, p.23. 

Interior—A New England Kitchen, April, 
26, p.29. 

Interior—Bedroom in the home of Mrs. 
Ws Ei Ridley, Jan 26, pels 

Interior—Bed Room, Jan. °26, p.12 

Interior—Charles Allen Munn Room, 
ans 26, pas 

Interior—China Room, Pendleton collec- 
tions. ‘Oct: '25-9pe23" 

Interior—Colonial, Jan. ’26, p.23. 

Interior—Combe Abbey, Drawing room, 
Dees 725, piZs8. 

Interior—Dalmerry Gallery (armor). 

Interior—Dining room, courtesy of Miss 
Harriet Bryant, March, °26, p.17. 


Interior—Ernst Dining Room, Jan. ’26, 
p.8. 

Interior—Ernst Library, March, ’26, p.18. 
Interior—English, Bramall Hall, the 


Dining room, Dec. ’25, p.29. 
Interior—Entrance Hall, Jan. ’26, p.99. 
Interior—Gallery in the Hall, Ockwells 

Manor, Nov. ’25, p.8. 

Interior—King Hooper Mansion,  As- 

sembly Room, Nov. ’25, p.25. 


Interior—King Hooper Mansion, Child’s 
Room, Nov. ’25, p.26. 

Interior—King Hooper Mansion, Queen 
Anne Room, Nov. ’25, p.27. 

Interior—Louis Joseph Antique Shop, 


March, ’26, p.29. 
Interior—Mr. Harold Reifsnyder’s Office, 
Deer 255 7pi.l3. 
Interior—Oak and Pewter 
7265, p29: 
Interior—Office of Mr. 
snyder, Dec, °25, p.11. 
Interior—Pewter, View of the 
Hooper Shop, April, ’26, p.17. 
Interior—Parlor, Pendleton collection, 
Oct: 225 nes: 
Interior—Pine Room, King Hooper Man- 
sion, Sept. °25, p.31: 
Interior—Reception Room, Jan. °26, p.10. 
Interior—Room from EJltonhead Manor 
Md., in Baltimore Museum, Nov. ’25, 
Daiaos 


room, June, 
Howard Reif- 


King 


Interior—Room arranged by Mary Cog- 
geshall, Nov. ’25, p.24. 
Interior—Salon in Saltram, an English 


Home, (Oct. 725. piel. 
Interior Setting for an Early American 
Home, March, ’26, p.39. 


Interior—Shop of Bluett & Sons, (Por- 
celains). 
Interior—Shop of L. J. Buckley, June, 
"20. Dele: 
Interior—Stern’s Antique Shop, March, 
26 p.28. 


Interior—Sitting Room. 
lection, Oct. ’25. p.25. 

Interior—Sitting Room, Jan. °’26, p.11. 

Interior—Sitting room and Mantel in a 
Winchester, Va.. home. July. ’26, p.34. 

Interior—Sitting room, Jan. ’26, p.24. 

Interior—View of Frank T. Sabin Pic- 
ture Gallery, Dec. ’25, p.58. 

Interior—View of the Old English Gal- 
leries, June ’26, p.28. 


Pendelton  col- 


Interior—View of Basil Dighton shop, 
Dee, 725) pees. 
Interior—Wilson Tavern Dining room, 


July, ’26. p.38. 
Jacobean—English Fireplace, Nov. ’25, p. 
10. 


Jacobean—Furniture, Lindfield, Sussex, 
Novy. '125,- p<9) 

Jacobean—View of Levens Hall, Nov. 
Sw De tls 

Jade Vases, April ’26, p.9. 

Jamestown, 1607-1698, Buckles, Spoons, 


etc., .Nebs26;. pp-13, 14515. 


Jolly Christmas Load, Dec. ’25, p.10. 

Jugs—Three incised, enamel applied 
ornament, Feb. ’26, p.12. 
Knobs—Sheraton Type, July, ’26, p.32. 
Lamps—American, Glass, Pewter, Tin, 
Brass) and. iron, “Nov. °25, pp.tSn20; 
PME Ae 

Lowboy— Rare Maple, (1700-25), Oct. 
ay pilias 


Lowboy—William & Mary, Oct. ’25, p.21. 

Map—Chronological, Feb. ’26, p.28. 

Map—Dolomeus, South Africa, c.1543, 
Wag. 925) p16. 

Map—Early New York, Aug. ’25, p.17. 

Map Lore, Oriental, c. 1680, Aug. ’25, p. 
Ly 

Map—New England, Aug. ’25, p.19 

Mezzotint—Sir William Pepperill, 
Atig. °25,. D.2or . 

Mirror—Chippendale, Walnut Mirror and 
Stretcher Table, Dec. ’25, p.48. 


1747, 


Mirrors—Courtship and Courting, July, 
726, p.27. 

Mirror—Looking glass, toilet Queen 
Anne, June, ’26, p.31. 

Mirror—Looking glass, Georgian, Queen 


Anne, June, ’26, p.32. 
Mirror—Mahogany, June, ’26, p.30. 
Mirror—Virginia, Walnut, Oct. ’25, p.34. 
Needlework—Persian Mosaic, Feb. ’26, p. 

39. 

Painted Wall in Hancock House, Aug. 


ae Dans, 
Painted Wall, Mrs. Lee’s home, Aug. 
25, p.28. 
Painted Panel, Clark Franklin House, 


1713, Aug. 725, p29. 


Painting—English Pheasants, Oct. 725, p. 
32. 

Paris Scene (antique shop), Sept. ’25, 
p.36. 


Phyfe Sideboard, mahogany, Oct. ’25, p. 
ele 

Plate warmer, Sept. ’25, p.42. 

Portrait—Andrew Jackson, Mar. ’26, a 

Portrait—Dixon Hall Lewis, Dec. 725, p. 
40. 

Portrait—Mary Justice 
726, Pp. dd. 

Portrait—Mrs. Lydia Van Dyck, March, 
"26, p.32. 

Portrait—Nicholas Biddle, Mar. ’26, p.33. 

Portraits of John Hancock, Oct. ’25, pp. 
26; 21, 28,929. 

Portrait—Jacob Eichholtz, Mar. ’26, p.30. 

Pottery—Japanese, Sept. 725, p.32. 

Pottery-——_Leeds Queen Caroline, cream 
ware, May. °26, p.16. ' 

Pottery—--Leeds, pitcher, teapot and bowl, 
May, °26, p. 15: 

Pottery—Leeds, Group of tea pots and 
pitchers. May, ’26, p.15. 

Pottery—Leeds, Centerpiece for 
table, May. ’26, p.13. 

Pottery—Plates, Leeds ware, May, ’26, p. 


Cooper, 


dining 


14. 

Pottery—Square Leeds Jardiniers, May, 
DOs Delos 

Print, Old Indian War Dance, Oct. ’25, 
p.44. 

Puzzle Mug, April, ’26, p.18. 

Rug—Agra, India, 18th Century, Nov. 
725, p.48 


Rug—Antique Senna, Nov. ’25, p.42. 

Rug—Asia Minor, prayer, Dec. ’25, p.46. 

Rugs—Braided rug, April, ’26, p.31. 

Rug—Chinese, Eighteenth Century, Jan. 
26 p50) 

Rug—Chinese,, Jan. ’26, p.46. 

Rugs—Ghiordes prayer rug, Dec. ’25, p. 
44, 

Rug—Hooked rug, Button rug, April, ’26, 
Pieoss 

Rug—Ispahan Sixteenth Century, Jan. ’26, 
p.48. 

Rug—Kirman, Antique, Jan. ’26, p.44. 

Rug-—Patchwork rug, April. ’26, p.32. 

Rug—Karabahg, Nov. ’25, p.41 

Rug—Knitted rug, April, ’26, p.33. 

Rug—Laidik rug, Dec. ’25, p.45. 

Rugs—Persian. Nov. ’25, p.40. 

Rug—Prayer, ivory white. Dec. ’25, p.46. 

Salem—Custom House, Derby St., July, 
72.0, Pods 

Salem—Doorway of the Cant. Thomas 
Poynton house, 1740, July. ’26, n.24. 

Salem—Federal St. Assembly House, 
1782. July Y 26m pesos 

Salem—First Church, as it looked in 1825, 
uly 26. pe ose 

Salem—Lafayette St. after a snow storm, 
JSitilyaee 20. eae 

Salem—The Market in Derby Sq., July, 
26 p.2i. 

Samplers, Early Needlework, Jan. ’26, 
p.28. 

Secretary—An unusual Italian Secretary, 
March, ’26, p.27. 


Secretary—Early Maple (1760), April, ’26, 
p.40. ; 

Secretary—Curly Maple, front straight, 
one edge, bracket feet, Feb. °26, p. 
Le 

ee! Desk—Hepplewhite, Dec. ’ 25 
p.30. 

Secretary—Mahogany, with 
Jangewzoeapieeye 

Settee—Cherry settee of aristocratic out- 
line, May, ’26, p.23. 

Ship Model, An Egyptian Funerary 
Model ot 2000 B. C., July, ’26, p.42. 
Ship Model—WVeck from the stern, Oct. 

"253 peu 
Ship Model—Deck from the bow, Oct. 
"25, ae 
Ship Model—French Privateer of 1750, 
Octz > 25e ps0. ‘ 
Ship Model in Brooklyn church (votive), 
July, ’26, p.44. 
Ship Painting—An 
Jan. ’26, p.20. 
Ship Painting—East Indiaman, “Britian’s 
? Queen,” Jan. ’26, p.21. 
Ship Prints—Constellation and Insurgent, 
Nov, -(25-epeeee 


, 


scroll top, 


American Frigate, 


Ships, Votive Model, Spanish Galleon, 
July, °26; peags 
Shumate Home, The, Winchester, Va., 


July, ’26, p.36. 
Sideboard, Hepplewhite, rare type, Mar,, 
26, p.14. 
Sidewalk Shop, Paris, Sept. 725, p.o6e 


Silver—Jugs, teapots, rattail spoon and 
salts, Feb. ’26, pug 

Silver—Teapot, skewer, beaker and bra- 
~wier, Feb: 726, pages 

Beh ceenon: irom Waverly, July, ’26, 
Posy. 

Silver—Tankards, cans and beakers, Feb. 
20; Dp. 36: 

Silver—Toddy bowl, tankards 
ringer, Meb: °26, p.37- 


Silver—Urns, sauce boats and salts, Feb. 
"26. pasos 


Silhouette—Bishop of Virginia, Sept. ’25 


and _por- 


p-2Zily ; 
slice Gen. Washington, Sept. ’25, 
p28: 


Sth tet ae Thorburn, Sept. ’25, p. 
Patrick Henry, Sept. ’25, p.20. 

Silhouettes—John 
Sept. 25 apo: 

Sihleucttie a Washington, Sept. ’25 
p.24. 

Silhouttes—Mistress Ford 
Page, Sept. ’25, p.21. 

Silhous tea Antoinette, Sept. ’25, 
p.20. 

Silhouette, Paganini, Sept. ’25, Dee. 

Silhouette—Presented by Lafayette to 

Silhouette—Thomas Payne, Sept. ’25, p.20. 

Sofa—Philadelphia made, carved knees, 
claw and ball feet, Jan. 26, D239. 

Sofa—Philadelphia, showing carved _ ros- 
io) under the arm, end view, Jan. ’26, 
p.39. 

Spanish voire stretcher, 16th Century, 
March, ’26, p.41. 

Strong Box, Spanish, Feb. ’26, p.42, 

pagan Oval Tavern Table, May, ’26, 
p.24. 

Tables—Early piecrust. Aug. ’25, p.14. 

Tables—Gateleg Pine Table, end drawers, 
June, °26, pwi2: 

Tables—Gateleg English, Walnut Table, 
June, °26, pul4: 

Tables—Gateleg Table, English yew tree, 
June, ’26, p.15. 

Table—Gateleg Table, Queen Anne, Oct. 
"25,0 DR 

Table—Hepplewhite style mahogany and 
brass, April, ’26, p.10. 

Tables—Inlaid, Tilt box, Aug, ’25, Preae 

Table—Maple Butterfly, March, ’26, Pad 5. 

Tle top maple, March, ’26, 
p.34. 

Tapestry—An Episode in the 
Diana, Aug. ’25, p.20. 

Tapestry, Indo Persian, 
June, °26,> prove 


and Mistress 


life of 
17th Century, 


Tapestry—Old Flemish Tapestry, Feb. 
oy IDRTSt 
Utara Sixteenth Century, July, °26, 


Temple Jar, Cobalt blue ‘on white, June, 
"26,, Dp. 39. 


Tile—Majolica. Spanish painted til 
Feb: (26, 40m : io. 

Tokens—Battersea 
726, Dalia 

Tokens—Lustre Cradle, 
Jan. ’26, p.16. 

Tokens—Mourning Pins, Jan. ’26, p.16. 

Tokens—Shadow Boxes, Jan. ’26, p.17. 

Tokens—The Eye, Jan. ’26, p.14. — 

Tzu Chou Ware, Sung Period, June, ’26, 
p.37. d 

Tzu Chou Ware Cup, June, ’26, p.38. 

Varguefio, Carved, 16th Century, March, 
26, p.40. 

Veitch’s quaint old English Shoppe, Dec. 
20a Dead 


Enamel Boxes, Jan. 


Goblet, Rhyton 


Randolph of Roanoke, 


po perenne 


Stanger Bros., glassmakers, Sept. ’25, p. 
26. 

Savery, William, (label) Oct. ’25, p. 22. 

Savage, Edward (engraver), Nov. ’25 p. 


Savage, L. Kingston, house of, Aug. ’25, 
Pp. 
Sawmill, Ohiors first, Dec. °25, p.48) 


“Scrutoirs” CDesks)) Oct: °25, p:- 20. 
Secretaries, Development of, Dec. ’25, 
ba. 


p 
Settlement of Jamestown, Va., March ’26, 


p. ; 
Settlers of Ohio, Oct. 25, p. 33. 
Sewall, Judge, diary mentioned, July, ’26 
26 


D. 3 
Shadow Boxes, Homemade, Jan. ’26, p.17. 
Sherman, Stuart, quoted, May, ’26, p.13. 
See C. (printseller) works, Oct. ’25, 


p. 28. 
(Poor Job Almanac), 


Shepherd, Job 
March: °26, p. 25% 
Ship Painters of Note, Jan. ’26, p.21. 
Ship Models, (votive), July, ’26, p. 43. 
Shirvan Rugs, (Oriental), Feb. ’26 ,p. 50. 
Shumate Auction Sale, July, ’26, p. 35. 
Silhouettes, beginnings of, Sept. ’25, p.19. 
Sideboard, Eighteenth Century, Jan. ’26 
Pp. 32. 
Sideboards, Hepplewhite, April, ’26, p. 15. 
Sideboard, Sheraton influence, Jane 26, Dp. 
ee 
Silhouette Albums, Edouard, Sept. ’25, p. 


24. 
Silhouette Artists, itemized Sept. ’25, p. 
20 


Silver, “Fire Skin,” Aug. ’25, p.8. 

Silver, Early American, Feb. ’26, p. 35. 

Silver in the American Wing, Sept. ’25, 
p.13. 

Silversmiths, New England, Feb. ’26, p. 


36. 
Slat-Back Chair, March ’26, p. 19. 
Smibert, John (portraits of) mentioned, 
Aug: 925, p28: 
Smyrna Rugs, Dec. ’25, p.42. 
Sofas, Hepplewhite April ’26, p. 14. 
Solid Agate (Whieldon), June, ’26, p.21. 
Spotted Lustre, Oct. ’25, p. 8. 
Spanish Houses, described, Reb. 726, p. 41. 
Spanish Furniture, Feb. 26 pe 41. 
Spanish Galleon, votive, model of, July, 
726, ps, 42: 
Spanish mapmakers, Aug. ’25, p.16. 
Staffordshire figures, makers of, Oct. ’25, 
P38. 
Staffordshire, Historical, Jan. ’26, p.19. 
Staffordshire, potters list of, Sept. ’25, p. 
is 


Staffordshire, Pink, Sept. ’25, p.7. 
Staffordshire Ware, Decorated, April, ’26, 
p.19. 

Stevenson, Ralph, 
Sept. 725, p.10: 

Stoneware, Pearl, April, °26, p.26. 

ae Charles M., mentioned, April, ’26, 
Pass 

Stratton, Buck & Co., glassmakers, Sept. 
PEL aN 

Strycker, Jacobu Gerritsen (portraits of), 
mentioned, Aug. ’25 p.8. 


(Staffordshire potter), 


Sui Dynasty (Ceramics), June, ’26, p.40. 
Sunderland Lustre Oct. ’25, p. 8. 
Sung Dynasty (Ceramics), June, ’26, p. 

40. 
Summer Beam Aug. ’25, p.10. 
Tables: 

Tripod, Aug. ’25, p. 13. 

Tilt Top, Aug. "25, Delos 

Pie Crust, Aug. 25, DD-alLomelite 

Dish Top, Aug. 25, p. 14. 

Gallery, Aug. ’25, p.14, 

Gateleg, June, ’26, p. 13.—Nov. ’25, p. 


Wa 

Jacobean, June, ’26, p. 13.—Nov. ’25, 
p SEZ ; 

Duncan Phyte, Jan. *26, p. 31. 


Mahogany Dressing Tables, Jan. ’26, p. 
Bee 

Taber, Elnathan, clockmaker, April, ’26, 
p. 41. 

Tables—-American Wing, Sept. ’25, p.13. 

Tait, Arthur Fitzwilliam (C. & I. artist), 
Deer? 25; p20; 

Tall Clocks—American Wing, Sept. ’25 
Dako 

T’ang Dynasty (Ceramics), June, 
40. 

Tavern Ballroom—American Wing, Oct. 
Die tas 

Tavern Ballrooms, May, ’26, p.19. . 

Tea Dealers Boston, 1690, Aug. ’25, p. 
14, 

Terry Clocks; May, °26, p.27. 

Terry, Eli, Life of, May, ’26, p.27. 

“Three-Back” Chairs, March ’26, p.20. 

Three-mold & Pressed Glass, compared, 
May, ’26, p.33. 

Three-mold Glass, how 
March, ’26,, ‘pi.38. 

Three-mold Glass & Cut Glass compared, 
March, ’26, p.38. 

Thomas, Seth, clockmaker, May, ’26, p.27. 

Thomas’ New England Almanac, March 
PA, Hoe Aes 

Thorpe, F. M. quoted, March ’26, p. 13. 

Tilt-Top Tables, Aug. °25, p.13. 

T © Maps, described, Aug. ’25, p.16. 

Toby (jugs) explained,. Oct. ’25, p. 38. 

Tokens’ as gifts, Jan. °26, p:14. 

Topsfield, Mass., Room from—American 
Wing, Aug. ’25, p.8. 

Tortoise Shell (Whieldon), June, ’26, p. 
Bile 

Tripod Tables, Aug. ’25, p.13. 

Tudor-Craig, Sir Algernon, 
Novomesa ps (26: 
Turkish Oriental Rugs, Dec. ’25, p.42. 
Turkish Rugs of distinguishing qualities 
Dec. 725, p.42- 
Vanderbilt, W. K., 
April, “26, pi.25: 
Van Duke, Peter, silversmith, Feb. ’26, 
De oss. 

Van Dyke, Peter, silversmith, Sept. ’25, 
p.14. 

Varguefio (Spanish desk), March, ’26, p. 
39. 

Verplanck, Samuel, mentioned, Dec. ’25, 
Doss. 

Vernon, Samuel, cabinetmaker—American 
Wing, Sept. “25, p-.16. 


"263> Dp: 


manufactured, 


mentioned, 


Idle Hour Mansion, 


Victorian Glass, Animals in, July, ’26, p. 
47, 

Votive ship models July, ’26, p. 42. 

Wag on the Wall Clocks, May, ’26, p.27. 

Wainscot chairs, Nov. ’25, p. 13. 

Warburton & Britton, potters, May, ’26, 
p.41. 

Washington Vase, April, ’26, p.26. 

“Waverly,” Colonial estate sold, July 
2 2G ers SDs 

Wax Dolls, March ’26, p. 26. 

Wayside Inn (Ballroom), May, 
De 

Wedgwood Basalt Ware, Aug. ’25. p.32. 

Me Dr. Thomas, potter, Feb. ’26, 

9. 


*26;, Ds 


Wedgwood, Josiah, quoted, Aug. ’25 p. 


Weageent Manufacture, described Aug. 
255. DEO: 
be gl presents, Colonial, July, 26, p. 


Worley. John. potter, May, ’26, ‘plo. 

“We Visit Old Inns,” book review, Oct. 
22/5, De is 

Whieldon, Thomas, June ’26, p.20. 

ee s, Peregrine chair, mentioned, Aug. 
2 

Whitney Bros., glassmakers, Sept. ’25, p. 
ip} 

Ee Soa? Payne, mentioned, April, 

p. 

Witlard, Aaron, clockmaker, April, 26, p. 
3 

aii Ephraim, clockmaker April, ’26, 
dD 

Wil'ard, John Ware, 
PA Gale SYl, 

Willard, Simon, Life of, April. ’26, p. 36. 

Willard, Simon, Jr. mentioned, April, ’26, 
p.41. 

Wilson Tavern (Ballroom), May, ’26, p. 
20. 

Wistar, Caspar and Richard glassmakers, 
Septy) 25a. 

Wistarbure Glass, Sept. ’25, n.25. 

Will, J. M.. engraver, Oct. ’25. p. 29. 

Wilson Tavern, dining room, July, ’26, p. 
38. 

Windsor chair, origin of, Nov. ’25, p. 14. 

Windsor Chair, The, Feb. ’26, p. 21. 

Winthrop, Madame, mentioned, July, 26, 
De. code 

Witch House, described, July, ’26, p. 22. 

Wood, Aaron, modeler, Feb. ’26, p. 10. 

Wood, Ralph, molder, Feb. ’26, p. 10. 

Wood, Ralph?) potters Get 25, “p38: 

Woodbury. L. I., Room—American Wing, 
Aion ee Sap: hes 

Wollaston, John (portraits by) mentioned, 
Aug. 725 —p.lZe 

Worth Thomas (C. & I. 
578 eat 

Writing-Arm Windsors, Feb. ’26, p. 24. 

Yonge, Samuel, quoted, March ’26, p. 14. 

Young, Mrs. Owen D., mentioned, April, 
26. p. 44. 

Yuruk weave described (rugs), Dec. ’25, 
p.44. 


mentioned, April, 


artist), Dec. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


A Littl New England Maid, Feb. ’26, 
D.2se 

eee Cradle (1650-1700), Sept. °25, 
» 18. 

Panel Wing—Bedroom from MHaver- 
hiil, Mass. Sept. ’25, p.12. 

American Wing—Chamber Paneled, from 
Hampton. N. Hii, Auge 25, pet. 

American Wing—Desk, Fall-front, Oct. 
‘25, P< 18) 

American Wing—Early Republic’s Furni- 
ture, Jan. “26, pi.33. 

American Wing—Exhibition Gallery, Al 
cove in: the; Oct. 725, p17. 

American Wing—Fine painted Dutch kas, 
Bug. 225) D6. 

American Wing—Gadsby’s Tavern, Ball- 
room Alexandria, Va., Sept. ’25, p.15. 
American Wing—Kitchen from Topsfield, 
Mass., 17th Century, Aug. 725, Desa 
American Wing—Old Ship Meeting 
House from Hingham, Mass., Aug. 725, 
p.9; ; 
American Wing—The Room from Balti- 

more, Jan. ’26, p.35. 
American ies a from 
Miass., Sept. °25, p. 14: 4 
American Wing Roae from Oriole, Md., 
Oct. ’25, p.14. 

American Wing—Room from Portsmouth, 
Ratipept. (2oen0 la. ; 
American Wing—Room from Marmion, 
King George Co., Va., Oct. ’25, p.13. 
American Wing—Shell Cupboard, Colonial 

period, Aug. 725, p.12. ¢ 
Andirons—Ancient Iron Andirons, Sept. 
25, pp.28, 29, 30. 
Antique and Decorative Arts 
Members, April, ’26, p.30. 
Antiques in an Office, May, °26, pp.39, 40. 
Ballroom—Corner of the old ballroom at 
Wayland, May, ’26, pp.12, 18. 

Kal'rooms—The Coburn Tavern, May, ’26, 
O22. 

Ballrooms—The Wayside Inn, May, ’26, 
+20. ; 

Hoe tenmewhite with arch for canopy, 
April, ~26;, p13: 

Bedspread-linen, embroidered, 
.24, 

Baoks, Rare—New England Primer, Mar. 

England 


26, p.23. 

Books, Rare—New Witches’ 
Tryals, March, ’26, p.25. 

Books, Rare—Psalms, The, March, ’26, 
p.24, 

Bookstalls along the Seine—Sept. ’25, p. 
34. 

Bottles—Gen. Jackson bottle, April, ’26, 


Ipswich, 


League 


June, 26, 


Dp.23, , 
Bottles—Gen. Washington bottle, April, 
26, p.24. 

Bottles—Hard Cider bottle, May, ’26, 
Dulds 


Bottles—Lafayette, Knox & McKee bot- 
tle. May. ?26, pel 7. 

Bottles—Layafette, Knox & Taylor bot- 
tes April, 726, p.23: 

Bottles—Urn & Stars, Reverse Eagle & 
Stars, April, ’26, p.23. 

Bottles—Violin bottle, May, ’26, p.17. 

Bottles—Washington, G. G., April, ’26, 
p.24. 

Bottles—Western bottle, April, 726, p.22. 

Bottles—Wheat, Price & Co. bottles, 
April, °26, p.23. 

Bottles—Winhsen bottle. April. ’26, p.23. 

Brasses—Adam Period, Examples of 
Handles, Knobs and Brasses, July, ’26, 
p.29. 

Brasses—Queen Anne Types, July, °26, 
p.33. 

Brazier Tronwork, March, ’26, p.44. 

Brocades, English, 18th Century, June, 
126) p.25. 

Candelabra, Ecclesiastical Tronwork, Mar., 
26. p.42. 

Chair—Baby Combback, Feb. 726, p.23. 

Chair—Baby Windsor, Feb. ’26, p.23. 

Chatr—Banister-back, May, ’26. p.36. 

Chair—Brewster type, Noy. ’25, p.14. 

Chairs—Chippendale, July, ’26, p.39. 

Chair—Corner type. Nov. ’25, p.14. 

Chair—Carved. mushroom, transition, 


Marche. 26)7p25 5, 
Chairs—Elizabethan, Nov. ’25 p.15. 
Chairs—Fiddleback, April. ’26, p.34. 
Chairs—French Provincial, Nov., ’25, 

Pp. 36. 

Chairs—Graceful Shield-back, A, April, 
26a pe lise 


Chairs—Hepplewhite, mahogany, 18th 
Century. April, ’26, p.12. 

Chairs—Ladderback, July, ’26, p.39. 

Chairs—Ladderback chairs, an escritoire, 
May. ’26, pp.39, 40. 

Chairs—Maple. Spanish Foot, Fiddleback, 
Avril ’26. 0.42. 

Chairs—Maple Dutch Foot Arm, April, 
2ORE D.b5. 

Chairs—Maple with Spanish feet, Nov., 
‘253 Di bsy 

Chair—New England _ type, 


Windsor, 
Braceback, Feb. ’26, p.25. 


Chair—New England, Windsor high comb- 
back, Feb, °26, .21, 

Chairs—Old Windsor, March, ’26, p.34. 

Chair—Pen Highback, Feb. ’26, p.21. 

Chairs—Queen Anne Side Chair, April, 


26, p.34. 
Fiddleback, Dec. 


Chairs—Queen Anne 
Chair—Roundabout, May, ’26, p.37. 


‘ZO5) Peous 


Chair—Six-slat American Arm, c.1710, 
Nov., “25. pute, 

Chair—Slatback, Oct. *25, p.33. 

Chair—Slatback Armchair, March, ’26, 


pelo. 

Chair—Slatback, Pilgrim, March, ’26, p. 
20. 

Chairs—Slatback rocker with arms, Mar., 
e265 p20, 

Chair—The Windsor, Bamboo legs, Feb. 
26, p.21. 

Chairs—Windsor, Nov. ’25, p.17. 

Chair—Writing-arm, Windsor, Feb. ’26, 
p.24. 

Chair—Windsor Armchair, Serpentine 
Back, May, ’26, p.24. 

Chairs—Variety of designs, July, ’26, p. 
40. 

Chest-on-Chest, American mahogany, 
July, ’26, p.49. 

Chest—Connecticut, about 1750, Oct., ’25 
p.36. 

Chestnut Street, Salem, Mass., July, ’26 
p.20. 

China—‘‘A_ Rolling stone 
moss.) Aprils ?26) "p21. 
China—Basaltes, Examples of Old Wedg- 
wood or Black Ware, Aug. ’25, p.36. 
China—Basaltes, Old Wedgwood Sugar 
Bowl, Tea Pot, Cream Pitcher, Aug. 

125 Ph 4 
China—Castleford dishes, Oct., ’25, p.36. 
China—Cauliflower Teapot and Coffee pot, 
Nunes 226;5 p.2ie 
ee Cecsag and Tea Pot, March, ’26, 
3 


, 


, 


gathers no 


moze 
Cee aegy Salt-Glaze Plate, Feb. ’26 
DaO: 
China—Jug, Teapot, Cup and Saucer, Salt- 
Glaze, Feb. ’25, p.10. 
China—‘‘Keep thy shop and thy shop will 
keep thee,” April, ’26, p.21 
China—Lowestoft China, Once owned by 
a Prime Minister, Nov. ’25, p.25. 
China—Lowestoft Tea Set, Oct. 725 aD ee 
China—Lustre Tea Set, Oct. ’25, p.9. 
China—Lowestoft, Tea and Coffee Set; 
Oct. 725. spial0: 
China—Lowestoft 
SAS, ope hen 
China—New Hall Lustre Tea Set, Oct. 
25) ae 1.02 
China—Old English, Oct. ’25, p.6 
China—Pectan Teapot, Salt-Glaze, Feb. 
"263, p10: 
China—Pineapple 
June, ’26, p.21. 
China—Pink Bowl, March, ’26, pP.37. 


, 


ware, historical, Oct. 


Tea-poy and _ Teapot, 


China—Salt-Glaze, House Teapot, Feb. 
26, p.9 : 
China—Spode Dresser and Service, Oct. 


22. See 
China—Staffordshire, 
House, Jan. ’26, p.19. 
China—Staffordshire Maxims, Rural scene, 
April, °?26: p20: 
China—Staffordshire Plate—Deaf & Dumb 
Asylum. -Oct. 725, p.9) 
China—Staffordshire Dog and Delft Cow, 
Adee 2 Sopot: 
China—Staffordshire, Philadelphia Dam 
and Waterworks, Jan. ’26, p.19. 
China—Staffordshire Plate, Ft. Hamilton, 
Sept: 725.348. 
China—Staffordshire Plate, 
House. Sept. 725, p.7. 
China—Staffordshire, Platter, Landing of 
Columbus. Sept. ’25, p.6. : 


Baltimore Court 


Hancock 


China—Staffordshire Saucers, Harvard 
College, Sept. ’25, p.7. 
China—Staffordshire Saucer, View of 


New York City, Sent. ’25, p.9, 

China—Staffordshire, The Baltimore, Ex- 
change. Jan. 726. p.19. 

CP eee with Dolphin handle, Feb. 

, ped: 

ape Caddy, Salt-Glaze, Feb. °26 
Dadi 

China—-Thomas Whieldon, Tea, Coffee and 
Saucehnat June. ’26, p.20. 

China—Wedgwood Vase Black Basalt, 
Pip 025 eas 

Chinaware. 1780, Arms of Joseph Faring- 
ton Nov. °25. p.26. 

Chinaware. Arms of Compton 1720, Nov. 
a2 eat 26: 

Christ in Gethsemane, Jan. °26. p.26. 

Clocks—Fphraim Downs Shelf Clock, 
May, ’26. n.29. 

Clocks—Lighthouse clock with glass ball 
over the dial, April, ’26. p.38. 

Clocks—Pillar and Scroll Case, May, °26 
p.29, 

Clocks—Simon Willard, American maker 
of clocks, April. ’26, p.36. 

Clocks—Terry Clock, excellent example, 
May, ’26, p.30. 


’ 


Clocks—Terry Patent Shelf Clocks, May, 
26, p.28. 

work, Jacobean C.1750, June, 
"26, Does. 

Cross-stich, Early American, Jan. ’25, p. 
ahs 

Cross-stitch, plain, the only stitch used, 
Jan’ 26,9 9..08- 

Cupboard, two part, French, Noy. ’25, 
p.36. 

Currier & Ives—Across the Continent, 
Feb. °26,)pso12 

Currier & Ives—American Country Life, 
June, 26; p217, 

Currier & Ives—American Field Sports, 
1857, SDeewe5sn pid 7: 

Currier & Ives—Camping in the Woods, 
1853;. Dec resp. l 7s 

Currier & Ives—‘Frozen Up,’’ Jan. 726, 
p.29. 

Currier & Ives—Home Pioneer, The, Feb. 
"26, Dees 

Currier & Ives—Fox Chase, Dec. 725, p. 
22s 

bad & Ives—Last Shot, The, Feb. ’26, 
p.30. 

Currier & Ives—Rocky Mountains, The, 
Feb. *26, prs2e 

Currier & Ives—Staten Island and the 
Narrows, Nov. ’25, p.18. 

Currier & Ives—The Pursuit, Feb. ’26, 
p.30. 

Currier & Ives—“The Rubber,” Dec. ’25, 
p19, 

Currier & Ives—The Sleigh Race, Dec. 
oo} ie a ee 

Currier & Ives—Western Farmer’s Home, 
The, Feb. ’26, jess 

Currier & Ives—Winter Sports, Pickerel 
Fishing, Dec. ’25, p.18. 

Day-bed, Early American, Mar. ’26, p.36. 

Daybed, Oct. ’25, p.40. 

Desk—Block-front, knee-hole 
hogany, Dec. ’25, p.39. 

Desk—Block-front, John Goddard, Dec. 
25; Dpwoly 

mare Curly Maple, Dec. ’25, 
DP, ous 

Desk—Early form of Slant-top scrutoir, 
Oct 225; pe ees 

Desk in office of Mr. Howard Reifsnyder, 
Dec. 725 peas 2 

Desk—Maples Dec. 42540231." 

Desk—Secretary-bookcase, Hepplewhite, 
Dec... "25 aes 

Loorway, Colonial, Feb. ’26, p.8. 

Doorway, Colonial from the inside, The, 
Dec. 4225, ese 

Doorway, Colonial from the outside, The, 
Dec; 225). pls 

Dolls—Character made 1785-1865, March, 
26, Dp. 20: F 

Doll—Cornhusk, March, ’26, p.11. 

Dolls—Four sets of twins, March, ’26, 


desk, ma- 


p.o. ie 
Dolls from collection of Miss Snow, — 


March, ’26, 9p. 128 
Dolls of New England, March, ’26, p.9. 
Doll Furniture, March, ’26, p.11. 
Dresser in Reifsnyder collection, Dec. ’25, 
Deis 3 
Engraving—Benjamin Franklin, by Sav- 
age, Nove =2ae pases 
Engraving—Benjamin Rush, by Savage, 
Nov..'725;, pease 


Engravimg—David Rittenhouse, by Say- 


age, Nov. 725, “py33. ; 
Engravings—Cotton Mather, 1727, Aug. 
"25, » Dae 
Engraving—Gen. Knox, by Savage, Nov. 
25; pao 
Escutcheons—Jacobean period, July, ’26, 
p.30. 
Engraving—Oliver 
p.24. 
Engraving—Rey. 
Aug... 725.9 pees 
Engraving—Thomas Jefferson, by Savage, 
Nov. "25. peaee 
Engraving—Washington Family by Sav- 
age, Nov. ’25, p.35. 
Flasks—Half-pint, eagle with 
cornucopia, May, °26, p.32. 
Flasks—Half-pint. made at Albany Glass 
Works, May. ’26. p.32. 
Flasks—Lafayette flasks made by Knox & 
McKee, May, ’26, p.32. 
Flasks—Log Cabin, May, ’26, p.17. 


Cromwell, Aug. ’25, 
Timothy Cutler, 1750, 


Flasks—Quart slim scroll, May, ’26, p.32. 


Flasks—Rare 


Washington 
(20; pues 


flasks, May, 


Floor lamp made from. four-poster bed, 


July, ’26, p.36. 

Fresco Paneling, House in Hancock, N. 
H., Aug.9725, prego 

Glass—Audentior Ibo 
p.36. 3 

Glass—Butter Mold, South Jersey, Sept. 
"25, Deora 3 

Glass—Drinking glasses, Jacobite, June, 
"26,1 Deoo8 

Glass—Early American blown, Sept. ’25, 
p.26. 

Glass—English & Irish glass, Dec. ’25, 
Dinzo; 


glass, June, ’26, 
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THIS IS ANOTHER CORNER 
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IN@ THES tlLUSEING SHORROE 


FRED J. PETERS 


ERE you will find displayed for your 


approval, some exceedingly rare and 


interesting pieces of old American 


and English furniture, glass, and 
artistic embellishments. 


FRED J. PETERS 


384, BROADWAY, (Northern Boulevard) FLUSHING Hii 


Telephone, Flushing 5667 


NOTE: ae is sre to hr. in aie that a tere offered for sale in a Feat. Pete Sheds is sien 
to be exactly das represented. 
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a eA POW A Ri A N 


Reproduction adapted after 


aU Ley le lke 
Cord and tassel design with pineapple top 
Height 16)4 inches 


Soup “SILVER TEA URN’ 
$600.00 


Old American Silver and Pewter 
Inquiries Solicited 


Capacity 6 Pts. 


GwI 
GEBELEIN 
79 CHESTNUT ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


Consultant and Valuer of Old American Silver 


Designer and Maker of Silverware Period Work a Specialty 


Watch for 
this sign on 
the north side 
of the road. 


(vem 


Now Located at 


ADAMS CORNER 
ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD AT 
SOUND BEACH, CONN. 


D. A. BERNSTEIN 
ADAMS CORNER, SOUND BEACH, CONN. 


y where, after several months of buying, I 
| have assembled a collection of AUTHENTIC 
Antiques worthy of examination by my most 
exacting clients. 
f 


Greenwich 


d 
Stamford. 


s)=)=)=)—=)=) 


) 
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yan) =) =) =) =) =) =) =) 


@ There are so many conditions affect- 
ing the value of antiques that only an 
expert can at all times be aware of 
them. An accurate appraisal is neces- 
sary for most advantageous sale. 


@ For a generation I have bought and 
sold antiques for my own account and 
for individuals and estates. I will ap- 
praise yours and attend to the sale of 
them as well. 


DANIEL F.MAGNER 
FOUNTAIN SQ., HINGHAM, MASS. 
TELEPHONE HINGHAM 0632 
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397 Madison Avenue New York 


BRANCH AT 26 EAST 56th STREET 
Under Joseph Koopman 


ANTIQUES 


Fine in Tone and Workmanship. 


SMALL ENGLISH COURT CUPBOARD AND 
SPINDLE TURNED CHAIR OF THE EARLY 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. BOTH PIECES OF 
EXCEPTIONAL MERIT AND USEFULNESS. Guaranteed in Authenticity. 


Modest in Pretension. 


A Specialty of Fine American and English Furniture 
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Ferdinand Keller 


announces an 


AUGUST SALE OF 
ANTIQUES 


of all periods—Early American, English, 
Spanish and Italian furnishings, as well 
as reproductions of all periods for bed 


room, dining room and library. 


Upper Illustration—Silver Lustre Teapot, Sugar Bowls 
and Cream Pitchers. 


Center Illustration—Old Marcolini Dresden, cream, bor- 
dered in black, gold and blue. 


Lower Illustration—Old Copper Lustre, with blue and 
gold decoration. 


216-224 South Ninth Street 
PHIPADEEPHTASEA: 


WEDGWOOD BUA CiKSBIAS A lide V Agee 


A fine type of vase of the best period. The delicacy 
of the molded bas-reliefs forms a beautiful contrast 
to the austere lines of the vase. 


(See Page 32) 
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AMERICAN FURNITURE 


Assemblage of Colonial Pieces in the New Wing at Metropolitan Museum 


By FELICE DAVIS 


O approach the American Wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, notebook in hand, prepared to make 
such observations as will convey a fair picture of the 
collection, immediately brings the realization that any 
adequate description would have to include the history, 
tastes and domestic life of this nation from Colonial 
days through the first years of the Republic. For the 
objects in the American Wing do more than present 
the material fur- 
nishings of their 
time. Arranged in 
rooms which have 
been taken bodily 
from old houses 
or faithfully re- 
produced from 
historic originals, 
they reflect the 
very spirit of their 
age, and as we 
walk from a state- 
ly ballroom, where 
it seems as though 
the musicians had 
just put down 
their violins and 
slipped from their 
balcony for a mo- 
ment’s rest, to a 
dining room with 
its fragile beauty 
of cutglass chan- 
delier and pale 
blue draperies; 
from the interior 
of an old meeting-house to the hospitable hearth of 
a simple kitchen, the ghosts of these people, so nearly 
related to us, so remote from our lives, still seem to 
linger. 

The Museum kas followed the plan of dividing the 
exhibitions in the American Wing into three groups, 
according to the period in which they fall, and an en- 
tire floor is devoted to each group. So on the third 
floor the articles belonging to the earliest or Colonial 
Period, extending from about 1630 to 1725, are exhib- 
ited. On the floor below the second or Revolutionary 
Period, from 1725 to 1790, is seen, while on the ground 
floor the third period, from 1790 to 1825, expresses 
conditions existing when the young’ Republic 
shakily beginning life. 

Let us now visit only the third floor, which contains 


Was 


A rare oaken-paneled cradle suggestive of type of early beds the 


articles belonging to the Colonial Period. We enter 
through a doorway, taken from a house in Westfield, 
Mass. It is an appropriate entrance, carved with a leaf 
design on each side, its lintel scrolled and its entire 
surface blending in the weather-beaten patina in which 
grey, blue and green mingle. 

Passing through the doorway we find ourselves in 
the passage which leads directly to the main gallery. 
This passage has 
heavy beams along 
the ceiling, plas- 
tered walls and 
windows. with 
leaded panes on 
each side. The de- 
sire for historical 
accuracy was not 
Catia xd eetomatne 
point of substitut- 
ing oiled paper for 
the glass panes, as 
was often done in 
those days. Thru 
the windows the 
rolling lawn and 
groups of trees of 
Central Park pro- 
vide a forest back- 
ground hardly to 
be excelled. Later 
a Colonial garden 
is to be made in 
the rectangle which 
wing forms 

with the 
building of the Museum. The entrance passage con- 
tains a quantity of furniture, but this may be examined 
later when we have had a glimpse of the main gallery. 

The gallery is one of the most picturesque achieve- 
ments of the American Wing. Its architecture is mod- 
eled after the famous old First Parish Church of 
Hingham, Mass., which was known as the “Old Ship 
Meeting-House” from the time of its erection in 1681. 
The roof is widely arched. Great wooden beams sup- 
port its sloping sides and beneath it heavy trusses, 
held in place by timbers and posts against the walls, 
break the severity of straight lines in a sweeping curve. 
The entire effect is of spaciousness. Al the sturdy 
character of its builders seemed to have been put into 
this church, simple and enduring in its beauty. 

The original meeting-house had dormer windows 


main 
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high up in the roof, but here, for greater convenience, 
gable windows -have been substituted. The light com- 
ing through them falls on the furniture and household 
articles which belong to the earliest part of the Colo- 
nial Period. At the beginning of this first period the 
Colonists were too busy struggling for a foothold in the 
New World to pay much attention to the amelioration 
of their living conditions. If a man managed to keep 
his house from being burned over his head by Indians, 
the cupboard contained enough to eat, 
all that could be expected. Therefore 
furniture was simple and the list of pieces commonly 
found in one of these early homes was not long. We 
find almost the entire variety represented in the exhib- 
its in this gallery: chests, cupboards, desk-boxes, chairs 


and saw that 
he was doing 


and tables. As the principal settlers were from the 
English yeoman class, their taste is reflected in the pre- 
dominating characteristics of this furniture. 

The furniture of the nobility and gentry of England 
was of a sophisticated type, but in the rural districts, 
where fashions were slow to change, late Elizabethan 
Som in 
this early American furniture we find characteristics 


and early Jacobean influence was still strong. 
reminiscent of these earlier times. The straight lines 
and the right angles which the different elements form 
as they come together is a Gothic characteristic of 
Elizabethan days. The decorations also have the flavor 


of that period. They include turning and moulding, 
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applied pieces of wood, cutting out 
of chair backs to form a silhouette 
and also simple carving. Most of 
the furniture is of the heavy oaken 
tvpe. Toward the close of the Colo- 
nial Period other influences crept in, 
the beginning of the trend toward 
greater refinement and elegance, but 
as this early furniture which is found 
in the main gallery is similar to that 
in the older rooms, its main char- 
acteristics will be described here. 

The chest was one of the most 
useful and prized articles in the 
household. In the passage to the 
main gallery and in the gallery itself 
there are a number of good ex- 
amples. The simplest ones have the 
one compartment, and their material 
usually is oak, decorated with turn- 
ing or a carved panel in front, upon 
which may be the initials of the 
owner, or with an appliqué of small 
pieces of wood, turned in yarious 
shapes, such as spindles and knobs 
and painted black. Other chests have 
drawers inserted beneath, thus mark- 
ing the gradual transition which 
ended in the highboy. 

There are several chests with one 
drawer, one of which, made of oak, 
with cedar and walnut decorations 
and wooden handles is dated be- 
tween 1650 and 1675, and another 
of carved oak is as late as 1700. An oak Connecticut 
chest, carved and with black appliqué, has two drawers 
beneath, and so we finally reach a chest with drawers 
raised on a frame. It is pine, painted and bearing dec- 
orations in red and yellow. It stands near its offspring, 
a highboy of 1690 or 1700, which is of painted pine, 
with five cup-turned legs and a flat top. 

We find a number of desk-boxes, those convenient 
recepticals for writing paper, family Bibles or personal 
belongings. In decoration they closely follow the 
chests, although they are sometimes of more delicate 
workmanship, and they are like the chests also in that 
they came to be raised on a frame, so developing the 
desk proper. There is one example here of the desk 
box on a frame. It is a miniature affair, less than three 
feet high, with a drawer beneath the box and with an 
appliqué decoration in the shape of spindles and bosses. 

The cupboards were the most elaborate of the house- 
hold furnishings, and on them the greatest amount of 
decoration was lavished. They were imposing to the 
point of often being ponderous and were of three 
types: the court, press and livery cupboard. One court 
cupboard in this gallery is of paneled oak and dates 
1699. It has three drawers, above which is set a cup- 
board, with splayed sides. A heavy post at each cor- 
ner is turned to a baluster form. The drawers have a 
moulding, stained black and bright red, in conformity 


with Gothic traditions. Several variations of the cup- 


‘later. 
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board are seen in-the illustration which shows this 
gallery. 

The evolution of the earliest chairs is shown here in 
several successive stages. First comes an old wainscot 
chair, a descendant of the ecclesiastical seat of Gothic 
type, as is shown by its height, solid paneled and carved 
back with cut silhouette design at the top, curved heavy 
arms and substantial stretcher. There is also a pon- 
derous chair of the Seventeenth Century of the slat 
and spindle type, from which the slat-back and spindle- 
back chairs with rush or splint seats were to develop 
Some of these chairs are shown in the gallery, 
the most important being one of the so-called Carver 
type. In this chair the spindle and slat designs are 
united, the row of vertical spindles being sunk into the 
horizontal! slats. In contrast to the simplicity of these 
chairs are the four banister-back armchairs and two 
side-chairs, with carved backs, rails, rush seats, turned 
legs and Spanish feet. They appear later in the period, 
between 1700 and 1725, and are heralds of that change 
which took place in English furniture when William 
and Mary introduced a Dutch influence, most notably 
the curved or cabriole legs which were finally to super- 
sede straight lines in popularity. 
er chairs, two brown, the most attractive bright red, 
studded with nails. 


There are three leath- 


They were popular between 1625 and 1675. A typical 
chair of the Seventeenth Century has a triangular seat 
and back, with heavy legs and thin, rounded arms. 
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Among the tables the position of eldest is easily con- 
ceded to the long, primitive trestle table of pine and 
oak. Its three wide, heavy feet support the posts, 
through which runs a brace, pegged into position. The 
top, a slab scarred by the marks of many knives, and 
having no pretense of finish, is merely laid on the posts 
and is in no way attached to them. A great advance is 
seen in the other tables in the gallery. There are sey- 
eral of the gate-leg type, varying in the design of the 
turning and the employment of single and double gates 
of different sizes. The wood used is walnut, maple 
and cherry, and the tables date from late in the Seven- 
teenth Century to early in the Eighteenth. Butterfly 
tables, an oval drop-leaf walnut with draw legs of 
about 1690, and a maple tilt-top with folding legs of 
approximately the same date complete the list of tables 
found here. 


Such was the furniture in the Colonies in the cen- 
tury which began in 1630. What attempts were made 
to modify its bareness are found chiefly in the textiles 
which lent almost the only 


y warmth of color to the 
rooms. 


Every chair had a small, unattached pad, and 
we see them here in green, purple, old gold and red 
brocade or velvet. The cupboard cloths, which were a 
favorite adornment for the tops of cupboards and later 
chests of drawers as they increased in height, are rep- 
resented here in green and deep rose brocade. 

The few cherished luxuries of the New World came 
in ships, and among the most prized were the painted 


Kitchen from Topsfield, with court cupboard and slat-back chairs of Seventeenth Century 
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cotton hangings brought from the East Indies. Four 
of these, each as large as a bedspread, are hung in this 
gallery—one may be seen behind the cupboard in the 
illustration. Their beautiful leaf and floral designs in 
blue, shaded dull pinks, browns and greens on the soft 
tan backgrounds must have given an air of comfort fo 
their surroundings. 


Pewter did not come to the full tide of its popularity 
in America until about 1750, but it was used to a cer- 
tain extent before that date as the pewter articles in 
other rooms on this floor testify. But emphasis in the 
main gallery is laid on silver. When the prosperous 
New England merchant had made a handsome profit 
on the cargo of one of his ships, he could not take his 
surplus of silver coins and deposit them in the bank, 
for there were no banks. So instead he carried them 
to his silversmith, who took the foreign coins, melted 
them down and produced a tankard or a beaker. 

The small quantity of copper in some of the coins 
helped to make the “fire skin” the natural finish which, 
with the hand burnishing of the silversmith produced 
the exquisite lustre—the crowning glory of the silver 
of this period. 

Some of the tankards in the gallery bear the hall- 
mark of great silversmiths, others rely for their fame 
on the beauty of their simple lines and fine workman- 
ship; some are decorated with monograms and coats- 
of-arms, and a few are of huge proportions. 


Beakers were a favorite gift to a church, and many 
carry an inscription similar to the one which sets forth 
that this beaker is “The Gift of Elizabeth Potter to the 
Church of Ipswich.” Other articles of silver include 
an inkwell, composed of three small pots on a triangu- 
lar stand, supported at each corner by a _ crouching 
lion. It is the work of the famous John Cony, who 
lived from 1655 to 1722. A two-handled bowl of the 
late Seventeenth Century bears the initials of its own- 
ers and is a beautiful piece of work, as is the baptismal 
basin which stands near it. Of several caudle-cups the 
rarest is one made by Robert Sanderson and John Hull, 
who minted the very early silver coinage of Massachu- 
setts. Also in this case are a silver plate, a wine- 
taster, a spoon and a large standing salt. 


The tableware of this period is represented by several 
pieces of the so-called English Delft of the early Eigh- 
teenth Century. Although it appears to be a blue and 
white glazed china it is in reality tin, upon which the 
earthenware has been imposed. A large plate, bearing 
the figure of the Duke of Wellington and two blue and 
white medicine jars and a covered container with a 
handle on each side of a spout, are interesting exam- 
ples of this work. 

The condition of painting at this time is seen in 
five portraits, two of which are the work of Jacobus 
Gerritsen Strycker, who in addition to being a painter 
of talent was at one time Burgomaster and at other 
times held important offices in New Amsterdam. His 
death occurred in 1687. These two portraits, one of 
his brother Jan, the other of himself as a young man 
with a very winning smile, are excellent examples of 
the Dutch School of painting in the Colonies, which 
closely followed Continental standards. 
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Two charming portraits of children belong to this 
Dutch School. One is of Sara de Peyster, who must 
have been about two years old at that time. Her face 
holds the look of gravity and wisdom which the chil- 
dren of that age seemed to have from birth. Perhaps 
she was conscious of her stiff cap and even stiffer dress, 
which came to the floor, but she held her fan in one 
hand and a flower in the other with all the dignity 
which became the occasion. 

The American School of Painting, a wholly different 
type, is seen in a portrait by John Smibert (1688 to 
1751). It is of the conventional and familiar Colonial 
eentleman with his stiff wig and set pose. 

Several Eighteenth Century maps, valued not alone 
for their usefulness but also for their color, which had 
decorative value on a wall, and a number of prints; 
some portraits of famous divines, statesmen and sol- 
diers; others pictures of cities, complete the wall deco- 
rations which we find here. 


Let us begin a tour of the six old rooms which sur- 
round the main gallery. Our first visit is to the oldest 
room, the bed-chamber from a farmhouse in Hampton, 
N. H., which has been set up here intact, except for 
the ceiling panels and the window sash—a good exam- 
ple of a room of the middle of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. Standing in the doorway we see that it is simple 
but beautiful. Its most interesting and unusual feature 
is its paneled ceiling of mellow tan unpainted pine. Its 
walls also are paneled. All the workmanship is good 
but very simple. Stile and rail paneling and raised 
beveled panels form the design, 


At one of the three windows hangs a heavy natural- 
colored linen curtain. The furniture is plain but well 
constructed, such as would be found in the house of a 
well-to-do farmer. In one corner is a built-in maple 
cupboard, containing several pieces of Holland Delft. 
The chief piece of furniture is the folding bed, a sim- 
ple type which does not even have a footboard. Its 
crudeness is softened by the drapery at the top and the 
bedspread, which are of linen, embroidered with de- 
signs of birds, flowers, leaves and vines in wool of a 
variety of colors. A spifning wheel in one corner aid 
a wool carder in another testify to the industry of the 
woman whose room this might have been. Two chairs 
of Dutch style, one with a green cushion, the other 
with a yellow, flank the dressing table, which is of 
cherry and maple, made in Connecticut between 1710 
and 1720. 

On the table are two small brass candlesticks and a 
mirror is hung above it. A drop-leaf table and the in- 
dispensable chest of drawers complete the furnishings. 
Two rare needlework pictures from the middle of the 
Eighteenth Century add a lively color to the wall. An 
examination of them reveals that the background is 
black silk, surrounded by a border of blue and white 
checked cotton stuff, while the elegant ladies and gen- 
tlemen, the black dog, the horses, trees and houses with 
their bulging walls and wavy chimneys are made with 
long stitches in heavy silk. 

Our next visit, following a chronological order in 
this tour, brings us to the two rooms which have been 
reproduced from those in old houses in Topsfield and 
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of Hingham, as reproduced in the exhibition 
gallery. A trestle table, cupboards, chairs, 
a painted hanging and other furnishings of 
the early Colonial Period may be seen. 


Illustrations of the American Wing are by courtesy of the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York. 
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Ipswich, Mass. These rooms are closely associated, 
because they represent almost the same period and 
prevalent living conditions. The room from the Hart 
house at Ipswich dates from about 1640 and the kitch- 
en from the Capen house at Topsfield from about 
1683. Their connection has been emphasized by their 
common entry, which has also been reproduced from 
that in the Capen house. 


We come to it through a heavy door, sheathed and 
nail-studded. To the left is the kitchen from the 
Capen house, to the right the parlor or keeping room 
from the Hart house. To the rear is a stairway. It 
is unpainted and sturdy, with square newel-post and 
moulded cap, turned balusters with winders at top 
and bottom and closed string. Behind it is the wall 
formed by the heavy red brick chimney in the kitchen. 

Let us turn to the left into the kitchen, as surely it 
is better to progress from kitchen to parlor. This is 
another paneled room of oak with heavy beams across 
the ceiling and paneled walls, which give the impres- 
sion of great durability and strength. A triple window 
with leaded panes in the north side of the room gives 
ample light. The great brick fireplace, with its rounded 
corners, is the first object which attracts attention. It 
is hard to remember how much of the family life such 
a room as this must have sheltered, and most of the 
activity centered around the fireplace. 


There was probably only one other room ina house of 
this type, so the kitchen was much more than the name 
implies. The housewife baked her bread in the round 
oven set in the left wall of the fireplace, stirred the 
simmering contents of the pots which hung from hooks 
over the great logs and kept a watchful eye on the big 
kettle in the embers. On the settle to the right of the 
fireplace, protected from the draft from the door, the 
grandmother might sit, knitting or perhaps cleaning the 
little betty-lamps, which were kept hanging beside the 
fireplace for use when a hasty examination of the con- 
tents of the pots was necessary. From time to time the 
housewife, turning from her cooking or spinning, would 
glance at the youngest member of the family, asleep in 
a little oaken paneled cradle, with its high headboard 
and turned knobs at head and foot. 


In the chest of drawers, upon which a small oak and 
walnut cabinet stands, household linen and other arti- 
cles were kept. The court cupboard gives a touch of 
elegance to the room, and some pewter pieces adorn 
its top. It and the chest provide more storing space. 
The family had their meals in the kitchen, and when 
supper was over and the drop-leaf table was pushed 
aside and a pottery bowl placed upon it, when the bird 
cage clock, a household treasure imported from Eng- 
land, had ticked into the evening, the neighbors might 
come in to sit around the fireplace in the wainscot chair, 
the carver chair or a slat-back chair or on one of the 
stools which were extensively used because chairs were 
something of a luxury. 

Although no bed has been included with the furnish- 
ings of the kitchen we may be sure that there was one, 
so when the guests had gone it would come into use 
and the kitchen would see the end of a typical day. 

The parlor or keeping room, which is to the right 
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of the entry, is, in its construction, surprisingly like 
the kitchen. Here too we see a heavy paneled ceiling. 
Three of the walls are plastered. The fourth, the 
fireplace wall, is covered with vertical moulding boards. 
The earliest use of color in Colonial architecture of 
which any trace is left to us, is seen here in the band 
of red and black decoration of checker design which 
runs along and above the fireplace opening and is re- 
peated, in place of a cornice. 

The brick fireplace in size and shape resembles the 
one in the kitchen. The furniture is simple but repre- 
sents the best of the Seventeenth Century. The chairs 
in this room show very interestingly the number of 
designs in existence at the time. Several are spindle- 
back chairs, one of the carver type, and they have 
cushions of various colors. There is a fine chair table, 
of pine and oak, once owned by Peregrine White, who 
was born on the Mayflower in 1620. Its high, massive 
back tips to form the table top. The arms and legs 
are heavy and the stretcher thick. A wainscot chair 
of oak and beach is of special interest because its 
history relates that it was made on the ship Anne 
during a voyage to the Colonies in 1623. One can 
imagine the maker at work on the elaborate carving, 
which must have beguiled many a weary hour. 

The ever-present chest is also carved as is the court 
cupboard. A press cupboard, two stools, a simple re¢- 
tangular table, a desk-box and another on a frame, 
complete the furnishings. Three pewter tankards show 
the workmanship of the time between 1650 and 1700 
and a Chinese porcelain bowl of the Ming Period 
(about 1600) gives an idea of the best imported ware. 
A map of New York is hung on the wall and its 
colors blend with the rich hues of the chair cushions. 

‘The next room takes us both South, into Newington, 
Connecticut, and into the second quarter of the Eigh- 
teenth Century. The fireplace side of the room—the 
only original side—is paneled in unpainted pine. The 
other three walls are plastered. The ceiling has the 
heavy summer beam. The paneling is of a later date 
than the room itself and the surmise is that it was 
added when the owner had prospered and desired to 
add greater decoration ‘to his house. The love of 
“doing over” was as strong then as it is now. There 
is an effort here for greater refinement as the fluted 
pilasters on each side of the fireplace with carved, 
round flowers above them and the crossed stiles in 
the lower part of the wainscot and the doors—a design 
found only in the Connecticut River towns—testify. 
At the right end of the paneled side of the room is 
a wall cupboard with a good example of a carved 
shell. 

The fireplace itself is of the modern size, with a 
lining and hearth of Connecticut brownstone, which 
is pinkish in color. It is raised above the floor. The 
furniture in this room marks the change which took 
place toward the end of the Colonial Period when the 
first definite trend toward greater elegance was felt. 
The most interesting piece is the painted oak Con- 
necticut chest, having on its front the initials E. L. and 
the date 1705. Its painted decorations show the new 
influences which were at work at the beginning of the 
Century. The maple and ash slat-back chairs with 
rush seats are less ponderous than those at the begin- 
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with furnishings of the first half of the 
Seventeenth Century 
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ning of the Period. A highchair and a child’s arm- 
chair are amusing and diminutive replicas of the styles 
of their elders. The butterfly and gate-leg tables show 
the same tendency toward lighter structure. A_ high- 
walnut veneer emphasizes the trend 


boy of burled 


toward elegance. 

The earliest engraving showing artistic pretence by 
an American is hung over the fireplace. It is the work 
of Thomas Johnson and is a view of “Boston, New 
England.” Two paintings of great historic interest are 
in this room. One is of James Pierpont, born in 1650, 
a founder of Yale College and an outstanding figure 
in the history of Connecticut. The other portrait is 
that of his wife, who was a granddaughter of Thomas 
Hooker, founder of Hartford. Her portrait plainly 
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The popular Shell Cupboard of the Colonial Period 
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shows the mark of a bayonet thrust, received when the 
Pierpont house was used as a British hospital in 17769. 


As we step over the sill of the room, taken from 
the country home of a prosperous man of Woodbury, 
Long Island, we feel at once the Dutch influence that 
pervades it and the great charm of its several blending 
colors. The side which contains the fireplace is paneled 
and the wood is painted a delicate blue-gray—the cus- 
tomary color in such houses. The woodwork of the 
other three sides is the same shade. The linen curtains 
have a rich dark blue pattern on a white background 
and the same material is used for some of the chair 
cushions. 

Other chairs have cushions of solid red or blue wool 
material. The Dutch tiles of the fireplace have a mul- 
berry color design, representing Bib- 
lical scenes, conveniently marked 
with the passage, although this was 
probably a needless precaution in 
that community where the Bible was 
so faithfully read. The contents of 
the “beaufatt”, built in to the left of 
the fireplace, reflect the color of the 
blue and white curtains in the glint 
of the tin-glazed earthenware of 
Dutch and English manufacture. To 
the left of the cupboard is a closet, 
and a panel in it conceals a secret 
staircase, the romantic idea of which 
was put to practical use—for smug- 
gling on Long Island was as popular 
then as now. 

The painted kas of pine and oak 
is also Dutch in style and is a piece 
to attract and delight the eye. It is 
a blending of grays and whites, worn 
to an indescribable color. The front 
and side panels contain a painted 
design showing birds and a rich 
cluster of apples, grapes and other 
fruits held pendant by loops of rib- 
bon. Maps of New York and 
Philadelphia, two portraits by John 
Wollaston, who was active between 
1751 and 1769, one the likeness of 
J. Cadwalader Colden, the other of 
Mrs. Alice Christie Colden, give the 
final touch of color to the room. 
Near one of the windows is a walnut 
dressing table with turned legs, dated 
between 1680 and 1700 and upon it 
is a large Dutch Bible, with a leather 
cover and elaborate brass bindings. 
It was printed in Amsterdam in 1701. 


A walnut highboy with double 
arch moulding comes between 1700 
and 1710 and a simple pine desk with 
one drawer, wooden knobs, turned 
legs and a plain stretcher is placed 
about 1700. The Flemish influence, 
brought into England by William 
and Mary, found its way to the 
Colonies and is seen here in some 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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TILT-TOP TABLES 


They Were Popular in Early Half of the Eighteenth Century 


By VIRGINIA PACKARD HART 


if the quest for the quaint, old tripod tables seem 

to have escaped description in a manner quite 
marvellous. Yet no article played a more important 
part in the daily life of long ago than a table. No 
household could be complete without at least one. 
It was the center of domestic activity. Around it 
the family gathered for the daily meals; the chil- 
dren did their lessons on its smooth surface; the 
busy housewife spread out her work on its welcome 
flatness. What theological discussions, what pru- 
dent advice was heard around this board! 

Of all the tables of the past, and there are many, 
none are more pleasing to reminisce upon than the 
tilt-tops. True enough, this slim, graceful tripod 
table is of the social hour, elegant in its simplicity, 
feminine in_ its 
Clneneany Ihe Sh tate 
ultimate achieve- 
ment of the crafts- 
tiams sar Call 
them tilt-top, pie- 
crust, or what you 
may, interesting 
indeed has _ been 
their history. 
Winesae eres 
ramifications of the 
table family trace 
their ancestry back 
to Anglo Saxon 
days when a rug- 
ged oak board laid 
on trestles was the 
dining table. And 
thence their story 
follows through 
the period of Long 
Tables, Hundred 
Leg Tables and 
many others of 
distinctly — utilita- 
rian nature. With 
a detached gesture 
we turn aside the 
pages of hundreds 
of, years, giving 
only a brief glance 
to their contents 
until we reach the 
chapter of the 
Eighteenth Century 
—the century of 
tables. Each hun- 
dred years has its 
achievement in fur- 
mitere.« Tables 
were to the Eigh- 
teenth as a motif 
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Inlaid Tilt-Top Table 


From the collection of Mr. 


to a song, appearing over and over again with a de- 
lightful rhythm ofstyle and line. 

As early as the time of William and Mary we 
find allusions to the permanent tea table. History 
deems it worth while to record the fact that Queen 
Anne, poor unfortunate soul that she was, was one 
of its devotées. Often, in the summer did she have 
her afternoon tea in the Orangery of Kensington 
Palace. 

Always, from the beginning of their use these 
tables appeared in an infinite variety of shapes,— 
round, oval, octagonal and square, both large and 
small and of numerous woods. When mahogany 
began to be generally used, the small circular table 
with movable top was in vogue. When not in use 
the top turned 
down and the table 
could be placed 
flat against the 
wall. It was at this 
time the pie-crust 
table, brain child 
of an inspired cab- 
inet maker, came 
forth. The pie- 
crust triumphed 
over the plainer 
tables in popular- 
ity, although the 
simplicity of the 
latter lays claim to 
a distinctive beauty. 
The pie-crust table 
derives its name 
from the edge 
which at a glance 
resembles nothing 
so much as_ the 
crisp, brown edges 
of that homey bit 
of pastry so dear 
to the masculine 
heart. On closer 
observation, one 
sees that it is all 
very regular and 
designed with great 
geometric accu- 
Gacy. Im) most 
cases it is a ‘rep- 
etition of a seg- 
ment of a circle, 
a recessed half 
round and a ser- 
pentine_ curve, 
varying perhaps in 
size, but really the 
same pattern. 


* 


Frank F. Adams 


da 


Echoes of the popularity of this article of 
furniture were heard in America and produced a 
state of desire in the hearts of the feminine colo- 
nists. Tables are, when all is said and done, a 
feminine article. Thus, these tables naturally enough 
appeared in America with the introduction of tea 
and we find them advertised in the Boston News 
Letter as early as 1712. It was only to be expected 
that a drink so popular should choose for itself a 
fashionable companion. 

It was in 1690 that two dealers were licensed to 
sell tea in “publique” in Boston. By 1712 tea was 
sold at the apothecaries in great quantities. What 
queer mistakes the colonists made in their effort to 
follow the fashionable footsteps of their mother 
country. Many of them put the tea into water, 
boiled it for a time, then threw away the water 
and, it is said, ate the leaves! In Salem buttered 
tea leaves were a delicacy. 

In spite of mistakes, however, the tea hour be- 
came an occasion worthy of the best. How many 
a housewife gave her order to the cabinet maker 
for a tripod for that cheery hour. No spinning bee, 
quilting party or other gathering of women was 
complete without its tea. 

At the time of the Stamp Act when patriotic 
Americans threw their tea into the Boston Harbor, 
it had become the fashionable drink of the new 
country. Liberty tea though it was, it was tea of 
a sort and the serving thereof filled that longing 
of every colonial housewife for sociability and hos- 
pitality. 

It was really in the first half of the Eighteenth 
Century that these tables were made in New Eng- 
land by our own artisans, although as early as 1676 
stands, made in the same tripod style as the tables, 
are spoken of in inventories. These were diminu- 
tive affairs and were more frequently used for the 


An Early Pie-crust Table 
Courtesy of the Boston Antique Co. 
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bedside candle. But during the Eighteenth Century 
tripod tables were omnipresent in every colonial 
household of fair means. And, as with the English, 
tops were oval, square, octagonal and round and 
the base consisted of a pillar with three spreading 
feet. Ofttimes the base was carved with astonish- 
ing elaboration and minuteness. Tops of the hand- 
somest were carved out of one thick piece of wood. 
No joining of timber was allowed to mar their 
mirror like surface. A rim was always left to keep 
the china from sliding off. This carved rim was 
in different forms, the finest being the pie-crust with 
an ogee scallop. The plain rim went by the humble 
name of dish-top. 

In the craving for variety, which is ever present 
in the human race, differences in design began to 
crop forth. Some of the genus pie-crust had a mold- 
ed or shell rim. This was a general favorite. So 
much so that it was applied to silver ware, particu- 
larly tray edges. Gallery tables, of which Chippen- 
dale can well be proud, were frequently made with 
a tilt top and these were more apt to be used for 
the display of china or dainty little objects beloved 
by the housewife. Small boxes or waggish little 
Staffordshire dogs were safely kept within the carv- 
ed railing. The ever hopeful acanthus leaf inter- 
twined on many a table edge. An extremely homely 
type of table, in fact the only homely type of that 
period of Chippendale and other excellent crafts- 
men, had human legs with low shoes. 

Throughout the south the pie-crust graced every 
colonial home. Like the aristocrats in whose 
homes they were, these tables had their idle hours, 
and were content enough from their tilted position 
against the wall to survey the activities of the room 
until they should again be called into use. Seldom 
were they dressed with flowers and books and al- 
lowed to join the ranks of the utilitarian, but rather 
were they kept in reserve for the center of the tea 
hour. 

True enough, the Colonists had all manner of 
wood at their back door, but these tables, the choice 
ones at least, were almost invariably of mahogany, 
that newly discovered and enthusiastically received 
wood. Here and there, of course, one comes across 
tables made of cherry and of walnut, and a maple 
table is a rare find indeed. The feet were often of 
the ball and claw variety while the pedestals and 
knees were beautifully carved. The greatest care 
in craftsmanship was expended upon the tripod 
tables with their tip up or let down tops. How 
beautifully chaste and simple they were, emanating 
a charming air of feminine innocence. Let it be 
said in passing that the wood gave the beauty, the 
line, the grace, and the simplicity, the dignity to all 
these tables, from the largest ones made to the most 
diminutive. Graceful as a swan, tho this tripod 
form of construction be, it is a bit faulty. Beware, 
the hostess who puts too much strain upon these 
slim legs. Their spread will break them from their 
sockets, causing a social débacle. They are pre- 
eminently delicate. 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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MAP LORE 


They are Eagerly Collected Nowadays—Colors Retain Their Freshness 


By 


CAPT. E. ARMITAGE McCANN 
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An ornate map of the Orient, about 1680, for mariners’ use 


APS and Charts—essentially practical things to 

enable the traveller by land or sea to find his 
way—even the modern American chart, which with 
its shiny surface and tinted areas is the least beautiful 
of all, have a flavor of intrigue, and there is some 
fascination in the tracing of courses to 
lands unknown. 


imaginary 


IT have often watched this spell working on those 
who are possessed with an inclination to wander. This 
being so it is easy to appreciate how greatly maps were 
prized in the Sixteenth and following centuries, when 
the world was being discovered. In those days of 
princes and craftsmen the mapmaker, though a jour- 
neyman, was honored and rewarded, and his products 
in addition to being used by mariners were treasured 
by the wealthy and hung in their castles. 

The modern map draughtsman, though a most expert 
craftsman, is not permitted to make his work ornate: 
nevertheless the European chart engraved on copper- 
plate and printed on unglazed paper has a pleasing 
quality, somewhat akin to that of a well printed page. 


In the olden days when mapmaking was in itself 
more of an adventure than a task, the artist-technicians 
used to embellish their work with many a flourish and 
to fill in the idle spaces with pictures of the real or 
imaginary objects supposed to be found in the regions 
indicated. 

~The Fifteenth Century mapmakers were usually 
monks, who illuminated their work with all the care 
they would expend on a missal. 

The later and more obtainable maps of the three 
following centuries were lithographed in colors. The 
majority of them were bound in volumes, and to this 
is due the fact that, though the paper is mellowed, 
the colors are today as fresh and charming as when 
laid on the stone. The leaves from these books are 
being eagerly collected nowadays, and many of them 
are framed to be used in lieu of pictures or incor- 
porated into screens, lamp shades and the like. 

Maps undoubtedly antedate historical records. We 
are not told if Cain had one when he wandered into 
the Land of Nod, but Joshua must have used some- 


thing of the kind when he divided the Promised Land 
among the children of Israel, and we know that the 
Babylonians used them 


Ptolemy, the Greco-Egyptian of the Second Century, 
is conceded to be the first geographer to produce maps 
of any degree of accuracy. He issued an atlas in 
eight volumes containing some eight thousand places, 
based on eight actually observed degrees of latitude 
and one of longitude. All maps up to the time of 
Mercator, in I554, were in great part based on this 
atlas. 


The Italians of the Fourteenth Century were the 
first to produce maps which approached accuracy in 
contour and direction. These should really be termed 
charts, a word derived from the Latin carte, and used 
specifically for the hydrographic or marine maps, this 
latter word being a contraction of the Latin mappa 
mundi, or signal cloth of the world, and reserved 
primarily for representations of the land. 


They called their charts Portolani, or haven-finding 
guides, and were the first to use the wind roses from 
which loxodromic (oblique) lines extended in various 
colors, showing the direction of the prevailing winds. 


This was before the mariner’s compass was known 
in the West, but in 1302 an unknown sailor of Amalfi, 
took one of these rosas ventorium and floated it on 
a magnetic needie, thus inventing that instrument. 
This soon came into general use and effected revolu- 
tionary changes in chart-making. The Frankish terms 
by which we now designate the points of the compass 
did not come into use until about 1540. 

Perrinius is the best known of the early Italian 
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cartographers; others were the priest Giovanni da 
Cariguano, Petrus Vesconte, both of Genoa of about 
1330, and Gabriel de Vallsecha of 1439. The chart of 
Vespucci was drawn by Gabriel de Vallsecha in 14309. 
It is preserved at Palma and has written on it by 
himself “For this large geographic skin Amerigo Ves- 
pucci has paid 130 gold ducats.” 


The Spanish and Portuguese adventurers of about 
this time were very busy discovering new lands in 
the East and the West. Their mapmakers learned the 
art of cartography from the Italians, and with the 
material brought home by their mariners soon sur- 
passed their teachers. Some of their maps of the 
Fifteenth Century are remarkable for their accuracy. 


Meanwhile during this period, from the time of 
Ptolemy, many quaint concepts of the world had been 
drawn as true representations. Such, for example 
were the TO maps (“Un T dentro a un O mostra il 
disegno. Como in tre parte fu diviso il mondo” Dato). 
In these circular maps the top half contained the known 
world as islands surrounded by vast oceans. Dividing 
the circle horizontally was the Torrid Sea, supposedly 
too hot for ships to pass over. The lower half was 
divided vertically. On one side lay Africa and on the 
other the reverse side of the globe, with the vaguely 
realized continents of America and Eastern Asia; the 
whole being surrounded by a flowing stream replete 
with forbidding monsters. Other TO maps were dif- 
ferently arranged. 


The Sallust map of the Twelfth Century shows 
Jerusalem as the centre of the earth and has apostles 
and churches in place of flora, fauna and castles. The 
Psalter map is as 
a wheel with a 
demon ruling it 
from the _ hub. 
Until Christopher 
Columbus demon- 
strated that the 
world was a sphere, 
the maps _ were 
naturally made 
with the idea that 
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Dolomeus Map, about 1543, of South Africa 


usually square also. 
His discovery up- 
set all their calcu- 
: lations; the difh- 
uae ° culty then was to 
ec é =) depict a globe on 
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Ei] this is impossible. 
There have been 
numerous projec- 
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Kremer, a Flemish 
geographer, better 
known as Mer- 
cator, was the one 
who devised the 
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and his method is the 


one still used in the 
majority of charts 
for mariner’s use, 
though other projec- 
tions are more suit- 
able for maps of the 
hemispheres and very 
small areas. During 
his time (1554) the 
Dutch mariners had 
for some time been #3 ‘ sae 
scouring the world 
for trade and treas- 
bringing in 
Germans 
improving 
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had been 

scientific instruments 
and the science of 
mapmaking ; thus with 
the introduction of 
mechanical printing 
processes the Dutch 
and Flemish had made 
great strides in car- 
tography. It was how- 
ever, left to Mercator 
at his plant in Lou- 
vain, to throw off’the 
influence of Ptolemy 
and produce much 
more accurate and 
beautifully decorated 
maps. Mercator’s friend, Abraham Ortelius of Am- 
sterdam, followed him and produced the first atlas of 
the world as then known. It is called Theatrum Orbis 
Terrarum, and was published in 1570. For this he was 
appointed geographer to H. M. King Philip II, of 
Spain. 


Lucas Waghenaer’s “Mariner’s Mirror,” published at 
Leyden in 1585, was the first collection of marine 
charts. Other renowned Dutch mapmakers were 
Jodocus Hondius, F de Witt, Jan Janssonius, Willem, 
his father, who published the “Sea Light” in 1608, 
Vischer and Danckerk, but perhaps the best known of 
all, because their production was the greatest, were 
the three Blaeus of Amsterdam: Willem Janszoon the 
first, from 1571 to 1638; his son Johan, and grandson 
Cornelius. These three produced many beautiful maps, 
printed in Dutch, Spanish and French, until their plant 
was destroyed by fire in 1672. 


The English were not much behind in this race for 
supremacy of mapmaking. There are in existance 
maps of the Tenth Century, but the first modern atlas 
is that of Christopher Saxton, issued in 1575. He was 
followed by Robert Norman, with his “Safeguard of 
Saylers, or Great Rutter,” in 1590; by John Speed in 
1610 to 1626, and later by Senex and Moll. These 
maps are somewhat more crude than the Dutch, but 
are as a whole much more accurate, and are very 
interesting in their detail and ornamentation. 


The French maps are not so well known. Neverthe- 
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Interesting Map by Ottens, with a view of Nieuw Jorck 


they were, as is usual in such matters, earnest 
for the truth, and it is primarily due to their 


“safe- 


less, 
seekers 
efforts that we now have charts which are real 
suards,” though unfortunately as science has advanced 
beauty has retired. 


Among the early French mapmakers were Fer, 
Sanson, Robert De Vaugondy and Pierre Descelliers. 
These as a rule are not so highly colored as the Dutch 
but are very fanciful in the depictment of monsters 


and the like. 


D’Anvyille (1697-178 
the imaginary lakes covering 
an Antarctic continent occupying 
Southern hemisphere (Australia 


2) was the first to disbelieve in 
Africa, and in 
half of the 
then been 


most of 
almost 
had not 


discovered). 


All mapmaking was necessarily haphazard until, with 
the introduction of the telescope, theodolits and sex- 
tant; the discovery of the abberation of light; the 
mutation of the earth’s axis and dis- 
coveries, it was possible to measure the whole earth. 
It was France which first equipped an expedition to 
determine its size, and they produced the first topo- 
graphical map based on scientific survey. This work 
was begun by Cesar Francois Casini in 1744, and com- 
pleted by his son five years after his father’s death. 


other similar 


Maps have at all times been done on other mediums 
than paper and parchment. There were tile maps in 
Babylon, marble maps in Rome, canvas maps in Athens 
and mosaic maps in many places. The tapestry maps 
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of the Low Countries of about the Sixteenth Century 
and those of William Sheldon and Richard Hykes are 
well known. The antiques of this nature are, naturally, 
part of churches or have long since been gathered into 
museums. Thus, such examples but rarely come on 


the market. 


The Dutch maps are, however, fairly plentiful, and 
may be had from some $15 upwards, the price varying 
with their rarity and ornateness, those of America 
commanding the best prices in this country. Any of 
these old maps will, in the right surroundings, form 
an interesting wall decoration. They 
consort particularly well with early English, American 


and pleasing 


and Dutch furnishings. 


narrow framing suits them. Their 
colors are so pure, so bright and varied, that any 
clean colored frame may be used, but they look par- 
ticularly well in a black frame, with perhaps a narrow, 


The whole sheet, including the margin 


Any simple, 


old gold slip. 
should be shown. 


Old maps have this advantage for the amateur: no 
knowledge of them is necessary to acquire them; there 
Thus one may be 


fakes and all are artistic. 
entirely by one’s pocketbook and preference. 
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guided 
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ANTIQUE SHOW IN NEW YORK? 


On July 18-20 THE ANTIQUARIAN sent out a personal 
letter and printed circular to thousands of dealers 
and others in the United States and Canada asking 
their opinion as to the feasibility of an Antique Show 
at Grand Central Palace, New York City, late in the 


coming winter or early spring. 


We believe such a show would be a huge success, 
and in the September ANTIQUARIAN our readers will 


be informed as to the results of the questionnaire. 


“THE. .© Relies 


The cover illustration presented this month is “The 
Critic,’ reproduced from an old engraving in the 
Ladies’ Repository through the courtesy of Mr. E 


Gottschalk, the present owner. 
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These old maps make interesting wall decorations. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


An early map of New England—observed 
and described by Captain John Smith, 1614. 


Courtesy of Fred J. Peters 
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AN EPISODE IN DHE DIRE OO} Diag 


One of a set of four tapestries from the loom of Van den Strecken 
after cartoons by Le Brun. They were ordered by Louis XIV asa 
gift to the Infanta Maria Theresa, but after the peace of Nemwegen 
the Royal Patron retired to France and abandoned this plan. The 
Weavers Guild, in gratitude for distinguished services rendered 
their country, presented the tapestries to a noble Belgium family in 
whose possession they remained till acquired by the present owner. 


From the collection of Mr. A. F. Wellens. 
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STAFFORDSHIRE AND DELFT 


Animal Figures Prove Unique and Interest Many Collectors. 


By S. M. TRASEL 


Lee years ago, before I ever heard the words 

Staffordshire and Delft, I discovered I had an 
absorbing love for china dogs and cows, and to that 
early passion I can distinctly trace my love for col- 
lecting things old and genuine, if not always beauti- 
ful. Few collectors will admit that all old things 
are not beautiful, and a certain beauty they all have 
—beauty of form, of color, of texture, etc. but to 
find all combined is indeed rare, and when it 
is so found it is so intrinsically beautiful that all— 


even those outside the pale—may recognize it. It 


A Staffordshire Dog and Delft Cow 


is only the true collector who sees beauty where 
oftentimes there is none. 

One of my treasures is a Staffordshire dog. To 
those who know dogs in a sketchy way he might 
pass for a pointer. White, with chocolate brown 
spots, a chocolate brown head and drooping brown 
ears, staring eyes and firmly closed mouth, he has— 
for all his want of points whereby dogs are judged 
—true character, a striking personality. His head 
is turned backward, his nose being almost on a line 
with his spinal column. The ferocious look frozen 
on his face leads one to suppose he has been 
startled or badly frightened. A narrow gold collar 
encircles his white throat, from which depends a 
chain of gold links ending in a gold ball. This 
ball, one is meant to believe, prevents him from 
dashing after whatever has roused his fury. 

Here, is seems, the potter had to 
between realism and symmetry. That chain 
ball, more suited for a lady’s trinket, could not hold 
in leash a Mexican hairless or a toy Pekinese, and 
this is a hound dog. 

He owes his being to one of the Staffordshire 
potteries, which one I am not sure, about the be- 
ginning of the last century. So his years are all 
of a hundred; yet he is today just as he came from 
the potter’s hands. Not a scratch nor a scar does 
he show for all the days he has stood. Over fifty 


choose 
and 


years, from his place on the chimney mantel of the 
sewing-room, he has watched the members of one 
family come and go, and for the last twenty years 
he has mounted guard on my writing table, and in 
all that time his look of startled fury has never 
abated. 

My next best-beloved is a cow. A lovely blue 
Delft cow, switching her tail in the most real way, 
looking for all the world, barring her color, as if 
she had just stepped out of one of those peaceful 
landscapes beloved by the old Dutch masters. To 
what period she belongs I have no idea. I would 
like to believe that the Englishman, Thomas Jones 
or Janz as he was called in the Netherlands, was 
her maker, when he was a member of the Guild 
of St. Luke, in the old town of Delft, away back 
in 16—something, but that would make her very 
valuable, a museum piece, and I bought her at an 
auction for a mere nothing. 

At the time of the early Delft period, 1611 to 1650, 
Holland was the only nation allowed an entrance 
into Japan’s ports, and to that fact we owe Delft 
pottery. Large imports of Eastern pottery found 
their way into Holland, and the Delft was an imi- 
tation of the oriental with strong Dutch influence. 
In later years Delft was made in England at Bris- 
tol, and Lambeth. delft is 
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PETER PELHAM 


Founder of the Arts of Painting and Engraving in America 


By RUSSELL WALTON THORPE 


methods and an ever changing taste in the 
Print Collecting have ccme and gone, 
the 
test of time, for which there has 


APSO Sy 
fashions of 


but among other mezzotints 


fine early prints, 
have survived the 
always been a demand in excess of the limited orig- 
inal supply, and in many instances attended with 
consequent increasing values that are astounding. 

So it may be said that, from the days of Ludwig 
von Siegen and Prince Rupert, who were the first 
introduce the mezzotint, dating from the begin- 
the 7th 
adaptable as a means of interpretation or 
tion of the works of Master Paint- 


—this type of print has always 


to 


ning of Century,—a medium especially 


transla- 


ers, 
enjoyed a popular appreciation. 
readily explained by 
of the fact that 
tint is a print that not only appeals 
to the serious Print Collectors and 
Students of the Arts but 
also to the casual patrons who are 
highly and 
and in other in- 


This is rea- 


son a fine mezzo- 


Graphic 
attracted by their artistic 


decorative features, 


stances those of an historical sig- 
nificance, which are the rarest and 
most sought by collectors who are 


especially interested in early prints 
of this character. 

The art and beauty of the mezzo- 
tint was developed to the highest 
standard of excellence by the Eigh- 
teenth Century English School of 
graphic artists, in the terms 
of technique and quality, have never 
since been excelled or equalled in 
any other country or period. 

In America and at long intervals 
there were some few artists who 
produced numerous mezzotints of a 


which, 


highly commendable quality, most 
of them being historical in subject 
matter, but with one favorable 
ception none were of the superb 
quality attained by the most accom- 
plished of brother craftsmen 
of the British school, from 
they learned the art—-and it 1s) no 
doubt compatible with the consen- 


Cx 


their 
whom 


Of Peter Pelham’s early life and career, there is 


no information available beyond the fact that he 
a resident of London, where he had 
Covent Garden, in De- 
1721, and another son at the same place in 
7/22, 


developed 


was evidently 
a son sbaptized at St. Pauls: 
cember, 
December, It was in London where he must 


have his marked ability as a portrait 


and when he produced his ex- 
‘of Oliver 
Robert Walker 


It is furthermore indicated that be- 


painter 
cellent 
Cromwell, 


engraver, 
finest 
after the 


W238 
fore Pelham came to America, he was an artist of 


and plate,—the portrait 


painting by ’ 
done in 
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distinction of being the earliest resi- 
dent artist in America. 
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Cotton Mather, published 1727. 
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the first rank by virtue of the importance of his 
fine English portraits and the numerous mezzotints 
he made, most of them published through the fa- 
Printseller Bowles of London, between the 
years 1720 and 1725,—the latter year terminating his 
artistic ambitions in England. 


mous 


The year of his arrival in America is recorded by 
the mezzotint portrait of Cotton Mather after his 
own painting, which he published in Boston, 1727, at 
5 Shillings each, establishing the date of his landing 
in that city sometime during the preceding year, 
where his death occurred in December, 1751, ending 
a busy and varied career. Cotton Mather, born at 
Boston, 1663, and died there, 1727, was a celebrated 
theologian and writer, and this portrait of him is 
the first mezzotint of record produced in America, 
and is one of the rarest and therefore most historic 
of early American prints. The original plate at a 
later date somehow reached London, where it was 
reworked and reprinted, but the impressions are of 
poor quality and of little value. 


i 


See 


Rev. Timothy Cutler, published 1750. 
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Pelham was not long a resident of Boston when 
he realized that there was not sufficient demand for 
the exercise of his ability as a painter and engraver 
to pursue as a sole livelihood and amply provide 
for an increasing family. Being enterprising and a 
man possessed of various accomplishments, he fin- 
ally resorted to the Boston newspapers as a means 
of reaching the public during the period of 1734 to 
1748, for there is to be noted numerous advertise- 
ments alluding to his keeping a school, where he 
taught reading, writing, arithmetic, painting, needle- 
work and dancing; incidentally giving instrumental 
music entertainments. He also advertised on other 
occasions the publication of new prints, as for in- 
stance in 1746, he offered for sale some engraved 
portraits and a plan of Louisbourg, dedicated to Wil- 
liam Shirley, the Anglo-American Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, which is now one of the rarest items of early 
Americana,—the only known perfect copy being in the 
private collection of Luke Vincent Lockwood. 

On the 22nd of May, 1748, Pelham was married for 
the second time at Trinity Church, 
Boston, to Mrs. Mary Singleton (a 
native of Ireland), widow of Rich- 
ard Copley,a tobacconist, who we-e 
the parents of the celebrated Amer- 
ican portrait painter, John Singleton 
Copley, born in July 3rd, 
1737. -Of this Copley-Pelham union 
it 1s reasonable to believe that young 
Copley was fortunate, for he must 
have profited by the instruction and 
example of his talented stepfather, 
not only in the art of -portrait 
painting but also in the methods of 
making a mezzotint,—there being 
extant one small but creditably ex- 
ecuted example in the portrait of 
William Welsteed, published in Bos- 
ton about 1754. This being the only 
recorded instance of Copley as an 
engraver indicates that the medium 
did not appeal to the younger artist. 


Boston, 


The mezzotints by Peter Pelham 
are excessively rare and _ highly 
prized by Collectors of early Amer- 


icana, and their acquisition is a 
matter of patient and _ diligent 
search. In fact, the only compre- 


hensive collection of Pelham’s work 
ever assembled in this country is 
now owned by the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, a bequest of the late 
Frederick Lewis Gay. 

Following is Stauffer’s listing of 
Pelham’s American mezzotints. All 
of them were published in Boston: 

The Rev. Charles Brockwell, 
painted and engraved by Pelham, 
published in 1750. 

Mather Byles, a minister and 
writer .of Boston, painted and en- 
eraved by Pelham. 


THE 
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Henry Caner, a graduate of Yale 
College and minister of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, engraved after the 
portrait painted by Smibert, pub- 
lished 1750. 


Benjamin Colman, a graduate of 
Harvard College and first minister 
of the Battle Street Church, Bos- 
ton, also after Smibert and pub- 
lished 1735. 


_ William Cooper, a minister of 
Boston, after the Smibert portrait. 

Rey. Limothy Cutler ot Christ 
Church, Boston, and President of 
Yale College, 1719-22, and a man 
of profound learning, painted and 
engraved by Pelham and published 
in 1750. 


Thomas Hollis, engraved and 
published by Pelham in 1751, after 
the painting by the English por- 
trait artist, Jos. Highmore. Hollis 
was a wealthy London merchant 
and a most generous benefactor 
to Harvard College, having found- 
ed two professorships and ten 
scholarships and increased the 
library with a large number of 
valuable books. . 


Edward Holyoke, a graduate of 
Harvard College and its President 
from 1737 until his death in 1769. 


William Hooper, a minister ‘of 
Trinity Church, Boston, painted 
and engraved by Pelham and pub- 
lished in 1750. 


Cotton Mather, painted and en- 
graved by Pelham and published 
itil 727. 
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Oliver Cromwell—From an original impression of the rare first state 
Courtesy of Francis P. Garvan, Esq. 


MY GRANDMOTHER'S DISHES 


John Moorhead, minister of a 
Church of Presbyterian Strangers 
at Boston, painted and engraved by Pelham in 1751. 


Sir William Pepperrell, engraved by Pelham after 
the Smibert painting, 1747. 


Thomas Prince, after the portrait by John Green- 
wood, published 1750. 


Joseph Sewall, son of Chief Justice Samuel Sewall 
and co-pastor of Old South Church, Boston. 


William Shirley, an Anglo-American Governor of 
Massachusetts and Commander-in-Chief of the Brit- 
ish Forces in America, after the portrait painted by 
Smibert and published in 1747. 


A Plan of the City and Fortress of Louisbourg, 
published in 1746. 


I am indebted for the facts in this article to the 
notes of the late William H. Whitmore, reprinted 
from the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Histor- 
ical, Society for 1866-67, and the illustrations, ex- 
cepting the Cromwell portrait, are from reproduc- 
tions by courtesy of the Robert Fridenberg Galleries. 


Oft, as I gaze upon these hoarded treasures, 
Long vanished days come back again, to me, 
And I, a happy child, leave other pleasures 
To go to Grandmamma’s and stay to tea. 


I see it now, the snowy covered table, 

Decked out with china wreathed about with flowers, 
And I am sure that Time will ne’er be able 

To rob me of the memories of those hours. 


The cups and saucers, plates and small quaint creamer, 
The sugar-bowl that filled me with delight, 

The porringer of milk—but stop, fond dreamer, 

Let not thy fancy take too long a flight. 


Those days are gone, with many other treasures, 
And vanished joys will ne’er return to thee, 

Thou ne’er again canst leave thy childhood’s pleasures, 
To go to Grandmamma’s and stay to tea. 


—Mrs. Witpur Lame. 
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One of the rarest and most desirable of Peter Pelham’s 

mezzotints. Pelham’s long residence and death in this 

country establishes him as being the first American 

mezzotinto artist, and it is to be observed that the ex- 

quisite quality of his productions have yet to be surpassed 
or even equalled. 
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on plaster, in an old house in Hancock, N. H., of 
about 1820, now owned by Mrs. Charles H. Lee. 
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PAINTED WALLS AND PANELS 


There Were Many Such Wall Decorations in New England Homes 


By LOUISE KARR 


Painted Wall in a Hancock, 


CES recently, people have not realized how wide- 
spread was the custom, in the early days of the 
Republic, if not before, of wall decoration. Remains 
of old wall papers have been treasured, but the tempera 
and water color paintings on the walls themselves have 
been passed by somewhat casually. 


There are various reasons for this indifference, the 
principal one being that from about the middle of the 
Nineteenth Century and on householders had tired of 
their fixed decorations and, having the opportunity of 
getting the new wall papers, by this time of domestic 
manufacture and inexpensive, had covered them up in 
this way. 

Now, however, there is a growing interest in these 
evidences of the artistic expression of our forefathers, 
and, anyone fortunate enough to buy a house built any- 
where from 1700 to 1850, seeks with great care to see 
if beneath layers of ancient papers may not be found 
some relic of the past, beautiful perhaps, in any case 
interesting. 


These remains apparently date in most cases from 
the early part of the Nineteenth Century, but there 
seems no doubt that back in Colonial times, in spite 
of the Puritan hatred of ornamentation, people colored 


Photos by Robert W. Mitchell 


New Hampshire, Home 


their walls in plain tints, or with simple designs of 
stripes, circles, or checks. 


As wealth increased the wealthier people used tapes- 
tries. These could be easily imported along with their 
fine Chippendale and Sheraton furniture. They could 
be ordered to fit the walls and, of course, could be 
moved from place to place as occasion demanded. 
Many good old houses had the entire chimney side of 
a room panelled in plain wood with carvings or mould- 
ings, the other walls being left blank, very probably 
for tapestry decoration. 


Imported wall papers then became the vogue, very 
expensive and lovely. People of moderate means could 
not afford these, but they apparently suggested the 
idea of more elaborate mural painting. Almost all 
the examples found seem reminiscent in one way or 
another of these scenic or illustrative wall papers, the 
latter to be discovered in the really grand mansions 
of Salem, Portsmouth and Keene. 


It does not appear that wood panels were often 
painted in design, either in this country or abroad. 
Mural painting is nearly always on plaster. This fact 
makes it the more interesting when one happens on 
an exception. 
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The most celebrated instance of oil-painted panels 
in a private house is the Clarke-Frankland mansion 
on North Square in Boston, built, or remodelled in 
1712, by Mr. William Clarke, a prominent and wealthy 
shipowner and builder, whose wharves and shipyards 
were but a short distance from it on the harbor. In 
this square stood the old North Meeting House, the 
scene of Increase Mather’s labors, though not the 
“Old North” of Paul Revere fame, which was Christ 
Church, nearby, on Salem Street. 

As Mr. Clarke was an importer, he had knowledge 
of London ideas, and perhaps the plan of having a 
house quite different and very superior to others in 
this locality was suggested to him by an interesting 
building in London, connected with the East India 
Company, built in 1669, and decorated in this way. 

However this might be, he decided to have his parlor 
finished in this manner, Tradition says that he brought 
the artist from overseas. It would seem much more 
likely that, as Mr. Clarke had many ships constantly 
going back and forth and could import what he liked, 
and as the subjects of his panels were entirely of the 
old world, that he ordered them to measure, and had 
them brought over. Of course, this is only surmise. 

There were twelve of them, eleven fitting compart- 
ments from frieze to cornice on three of the walls, 
with pilasters of fluted and gilded wood between. They 
were oil painted landscapes of an interesting and 
romantic nature in the subjects, and executed by a 
master hand. The twelfth panel, a rather crude paint- 
ing of the house itself, was placed over the beautifully 
carved and designed mantel and was evidently the 
work of another but inferior artist. 
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The chimney piece, a great feature of the room, 
was opposite the entrance door, and on one side of 
this was a cabinet, built inte the wall, and, like every 
other available space, cornice, flutings, etc., was heavily 
gilded. There were other features of the room of 
great interest, but we are speaking now of panels and 
walls. The walls in the upper hall were painted, prob- 
ably in tempera, and there were some cil paintings as 
well, which have disappeared. 

With all the gilding and carving and the wide, shal- 
low staircase, the house was considered the finest in 
Boston at that time, its greatest fame resting upon 
these paintings on wood. 

The Colonists were immensely proud of their English 
connections. Therefore it is not strange to consider 
the addition of four family escutcheons, very large 
and prominent, on as many of the panels—the Hub- 
bards, the Whittinghams, the Clarkes and the Salton- 
stalls. 

The whole effect of the decoration must have been 
James Fenimore Cooper, in his 
“Lionel Lincoln” describes it as too heavy and ornate 
for the size of the room, and one cannot but think 
he had reason. 


really overpowering. 


There are but four of these panels known to be in 
existence today, and they happen to be the ones with 
the escutcheons. They were esteemed of little value 
at the time the house was torn down. Mr. Edmonds, 
Chief of the Archive Department at the Boston State 
House states that an ancestor of the late Frederick 
Lewis Gay, the Collector, whose Secretary he (Mr. 
Edmonds) was, happened to be passing in his carriage 
at the time of the demolition, and that he picked up 


Another Painted Wall in Mrs. Lee’s House 
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two of them for a song. These 
were for a long time in Mr. Gay’s 
dining room in Brookline. The other 
two found their way to the rooms 
of the Maine Historical Society at 
Portland. The Society officials have 
told me that all they know of the 
recent history of their panels is that 
they came from the Rev. Daniel 
Austin of Kittery, Me. 

The Clarke house became still 
more famous later, as the city 
abode of the famous Agnes Sur- 


riage. When, after the great earth- 
quake of Lisbon in 1755, and _ his 
rescue there under almost incred- 


ible circumstances by this remark- 
able woman, Sir Harry Frankland 
married her, he desired evidently to 
rehabilitate her socially in Boston, 
as he had been able to do in Lon- 
don. Then on returning to this 
country in 1756, he bought this fine 
mansion, in order that he and the 
then Lady Frankland might come 
in from their estate in Hopkinton, 
where they had hitherto lived in se- 
clusion, for the social season. As 
we know, Lady Frankland was re- 
ceived with acclaim on both sides 
of the Atlantic after the tremen- 
dous experience at Lisbon. 

Sir Harry Frankland was liberal 
in his views and somewhat sympa- 
thetic with the patriot cause. In 
1765, at the time of the Stamp Act 
excitement, and the sacking of the 
Hutchinson house, next door, his 
house was unharmed. He was ab- 
sent in England at the time. 

He died in 1768, and Lady Frank- 
land held the house till her death, 
in 1783, when it passed to her fam- 
ily and later was sold and resold, 
and as said, was finally torn down 
in 1833. Lady Frankland herself 
lived in Hopkinton mostly until the 
Revolutionary War, when she final- 
ly left America and took up_ her 
residence with the Frankland fam- 
ily in England, until she remarried 
there, only a year before her death. 
It is said she viewed the Battle of 
Bunker Hill from the doors of the 
famous mansion, and was assiduous 
in caring for the wounded soldiers. 

These wood painted panels of the Clarke-Frankland 
house, charming as they were, do not seem to have 
had any particular influence on the mural decorations 
of the country. Perhaps they were rather cumber- 
some. Sir Harry Frankland in his country house at 
Hopkinton had tapestries. The decorations that are 
coming to light now, here and there in different local- 
ities, are either water-colors or tempera. 
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Painted panel’ on Clark-Frankland House (1713). 
Above—Hubbard Fanmly Escutcheon 


A great many of them are in good, substantial 
houses, with no especial pretentions to magnificence. 
Indeed, one may find in an old dwelling on a quite 
isolated road, a very good example. Still they are, 
of course, in distinctly the better class of houses. 

There is a whole around Peterborough, 
Nelson, Hancock and Jaffrey, N. H.,. (what is known 
as the Monadnock region), where there are many of 


region 
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them, and reports of numbers that have not survived. 

A set in particular in the Peavey house at Greenfield, 
N. H., now the property of Mr. James Bills of Nashua, 
is quite different from others I have seen. One would 
think that the family in this instance had given orders 
to have the whole life of the township recorded. There 
are the houses and of course, the church, and the 
farmlands and the various trees; there is a foxhunt 
in full cry after the dogs; a high phaeton with horses, 
being driven by a skillful looking person; a waterfall! 
with a stone bridge, not a strictly American treatment ; 
a band of Indians, and different animals, domestic and 
otherwise, also a large squirrel, about the size of a 
bear on a small branch of a tree—in fact, there is an 
immense mass of detail. 

The plaster wainscoting is full of smaller subjects, 
and even the fireboard is decorated. The paintings go 
on through two hallways, the upper and lower, and 
up the staircase. The colors are dull, browns, greens 
and blacks predominating, and the wainscot colors are 
black or a very dark brown. Much originality and 
thought must have been exercised by the artist to em- 
body such a mass of realism. 

In the Hancock houses the paintings are much more 
graceful and artistic, in fact, they are very charming 
in their effect. 


There was a fine lot of stencil decorations in a house 
in Nelson, N. H., which is no longer standing. A 
member of the family, then quite aged, told me she 
remembered the accounts of its execution, regarded as 
a great achievement, in 1810. The artists, she said, 
came from Keene, about 20 miles distant, and they 
worked with large, soft brushes and very rapidly. 
There is a beautiful house in Hancock, the property 
of Mr. William H: Putnam, president of the New 
Hampshire Horticultural Society, having come down 
in Mrs. Putnam’s family, stencilled in wide borders of 
brilliant flowers, in water color, all in an excellent 
state of preservation. 

There are houses in Peterborough, done in small, 
geometrical figures. One of these, belonging to Mrs. 
Horace Morison of Boston and Peterborough has been 
carefully restored. On the road from Jaffrey to New 
Ipswich is a house, rather broken down, but with in- 
teresting paintings, said to represent Harvard College. 

Different in style from these New Hampshire paint- 
ings is a group in some Massachusetts towns, Bernards- 
ton, North Reading, Wakefield and Westwood, de- 
scribed by Mr. Allen, in an article in “Art in America,” 
some of them done, tradition says, by a deserter from 
the English army, in 1812. 

In Harvard, Massachusetts, is a most interesting 
house, the property of Mr. L. Kingston Savage. The 
Massachusetts Historical Society wished to buy one 
of these walls, but Mr. Savage values them too highly 
to sell. Unfortunately, they are not in good repair, 
and he is having them retouched. 

If we travel afield, we find the painters have been 
before us. Far away in Maine they have wandered. 
We read in Miss McCelland’s wonderful book that 
the late Kate Douglas Wiggin’s summer home, 
“Quillcote’” was so decorated. The decorations here 
are similar to those in Hancock, except that they have 
added to the landscapes, stencilled borders, and there 
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are pines and spruces most in evidence, while in the 
other there are apple trees, maples and elms. In this 
neighborhood there is a house said to be decorated 
with peacocks, the Furlong house, Limerick, Maine; 
the Dalton & Sweet houses, both of North Parsonvyille, 
Maine, contain painted walls. 

It is known that in case of Mrs. Wiggin’s house 
that the painting was done in 1820 and that the artist 
came from Boston on horseback, and that he mixed 
his colors with milk and white of egg. Very sugges- 
tive of a Boston knowledge are many of these paint- 
ings, with their wide stretches of water, islands, ships 
and early steamboats. 

In Connecticut, in Lyme, there is a beautiful house, 
finer than many, with plaster decorations in wreaths 
and eagles, and some emblems of the early Republic 
and a fine view of a village, probably Lyme itself over 
There is almost always in all the cases 
The Lyme 


the mantel. 
something very special over the mantels. 


‘ house is the property of Mr. Walter H. Magee. 


As one musters the list of these mural decorations, 
the impression is of a large number, but they are 
really rare. 
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TILT-TOP TABLES 


(Continued from Page 14) 


Children of the drawing room and social hour, it 
is obvious that these tables were among the luxur- 
ies of the Eighteenth Century. Theirs was a life 
of beauty, decorative idlers, called forth to lend 
charm to the tea hour. Can’t you fancy a group 
of modish dames in their stiffly pointed bodices and 
virago sleeves, rustling in their opulent silks and 
rich brocades, gathered around for their afternoon 
tea. The hostess draws out the table, fastens down 
the top and the decorative idler of the wall becomes 
the center of a group of lovely ladies who in mem- 
ory seem never to have known aught but love and 
laughter. 

In consequence, even at that time, good prices 
were paid for these tables and prices even dearer 
must be paid now. At a recent auction, one such 
table brought a thousand dollars. Thus we acquire 
the material visions of antiquity. 

Yet, judging craftsmanship, it was well worth it. 
In no other line of furniture did the early American 
cabinet maker show better his skill than in the mak- 
ing of tables. Beautifully and with complete har- 
mony were the French and English schemes blend- 
ed. Heavy turned legs disappeared, stretchers 
went out of fashion and economy of detail came into 
being. Whether it was the ornament for the knee 
of a cabriole table or the carving for the famous 
pie-crust edge, it was done with attention to detail 
that was worthy of objects of much higher intrinsic 
value. 

From all struggle toward the beautiful, something 
of tangible value emerges. From the crude ‘bordes’ 
of the middle ages comes the grace of the Eigh- 
teenth Century. So let us acquire in gay memory 
the tilt-top, that accessory of a happy day. 
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has on view a collection of 


OLD CHINA 
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as a special attraction during August 


THE SHOP—Opposite the old Wilson Tavern—an 
Eighteenth Century Inn at the Cross Roads 


Old Dolls, Antique Children’s Furm- 
ture and Toys 


Toys that gladdened our hearts years ago. 
Quaint and beautiful in memory, they are set 
apart in a separate room—a separate depart- 
ment. 


OLD WOODEN AND TIN Toys 


Early American Furniture 
Sandwich Glass 


Hooked Rugs and Prints Lowestoft China 


In all its beauty, arranged to delight all 
Collectors who may come. 


Also an Interesting Variety of 
| 
j 


Early American Prints 


Scenic, Yachting, Hunting, Camping, Racing, 
Portrait and Still Life, from a variety of 
Lithographers. 


MARION, MASS. 
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MARY D. WALKER 
; Front Street and Wareham Road 
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Glass 


Stiegel, Sandwich, early New Hampshire—all 
rare and all dazzlingly beautiful. 
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Bottles 


A most carefully selected collection, embrac- 
ing many varieties, all reasonably priced. 


HOOKED RUGS 


Cleaned, Repaired and put into best 
condition 


China 
Whole collections, set apart from Lowestoft, 


and including figures, plates and tableware of 
every sort and for every use. 


NEW & OLD HOOKED RUGS 
Supplies and Materials of all kinds 


Guns, Swords, Bayonets, Kmves, Pow- 
der Horns and Pistols 


Used by the pioneers of our country, and 
displayed in their entirety in the barn. 
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“Crafts Patterns on Burlap,” an 
instruction book for making hooked 
rugs. Illustrated. Price 25c. 


STEPHEN Van RENSSELAER 
‘“‘The Crossroads”’ 


PEPER BOROUGH SN 2 
Phone: 277 Peterborough 


R. W. BURNHAM 


IPSWICH, MASS. 


When you plan your tour, visit the historic old 
Tavern at the Cross Roads, Peterboro, N. H., 
where an interesting collection of Antiques of the 
better grade, done over in the best possible man- i 
ner, 1s on View. is 
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BASALTES 


Old Wedgwood Basalt Ware, Its Forerunners and Contemporaries 


By WALTER RENDELL STOREY 


aXe the many ancient teapots and coffee pots 

filling the several shelves of the old-fashioned 
dresser was a black one that stood out like the tradi- 
tional black sheep of the family. The owner, as quaint 
in her old age as any of her precious china, handled 
it with almost a caress as her two small chubby hands 
took it down. 

“Yes, it’s old Wedgwood. See how velvet-like and 
soft it feels to your fingers,’ and she stroked it as 
though it were a kitten. 

The beautiful bit of black ware, really blueblack 
in the light, a perfectly dull black in shadow, looked 
indeed the artistocrat it was in its reserved effect and 
austere outline. And yet, as those who know black 
ware, or “Black Egyptian” or “Black Basalt” ware, 
or as it is often termed, simply “Basaltes,” can tell 
you, this somber pottery grows on one. And to many, 
old Wedgwood basaltes is as interesting and as artistic 
as the more celebrated Jasper ware in which the more 
imposing and noted pieces of the great potter were 
made. 

This black ware, which we see in teapots, coffee 
pots, saucers, portrait medallions and vases, had _ its 
beginnings in the crude work of the peasant potters 
of Staffordshire, England, who for centuries had been 
using the clayey earth of that countryside to manu- 
facture simple bowls and butter pots. Sometime in 
the Seventeenth Century a black ware was developed. 
This ware did not come into being as a tremendous 
and sudden invention, but was doubtless one of the 
many accidental effects produced which were tried out 
and sold if they took the public fancy. The first black 
wares were a dark, practically black, lustrous pottery. 
The glaze, however, was only on the surface, for the 
body was the red terra cotta so characteristic of the 
old Staffordshire pottery. 

Perhaps if the Dutch Prince, William of Orange, 
had not been asked to ascend the English throne in 
1688 we would have had no basaltes ware or famous 
Wedgwood. For in the train of the illustrious prince 
came two clever Dutch potters, David Elers and John 
Philip Elers, his brother. David opened a_ pottery 
store in London and John Philip settled in a lonely 
hamlet in Staffordshire, where there was good clay 
for his craft. Here he made pottery that astonished 
the simple potters of the district by its quality and 
design. 

A few pieces have come down to the present day, 
mostly small things like teapots, which show a pleasant 
sense of design and a sense of decoration. It was 
undoubtedly Elers who mixed powdered manganese 
and lead ore in the clay, and so produced a stone 
ware that was black throughout. During this period, 
which from about 1690 to 1710, other potters 
began to make similar ware, and we hear of one with 
the quaint name of Twyford who learned the care- 
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fully guarded secret of Elers by feigning stupidity and 
obtaining work with him. Then there was Astbury, 
another rogue in art who should have been an actor, 
for this ambitious craftsman acted the part of a work- 
man idiot for two years, and thus also discovered 
how the Dutchman made his wares. What a past has 
that little black teapot! 

Already in Twyford’s time the teapot had a familiar 
look. One that has been found is a squat, bulging 
pot with a handle in the semblance of a twisted vine 
branch, whose graceful twigs and leaves curve over 
the sides of the pot. Its cover, a flat one, had a little 
twig for a handle. 

From that time on black ware was made by many 
English potters. Its dark color ranged through vary- 
ing degrees of blackness and its surface from a high 
glaze to the soft, dull finish, these effects, many of 
them, having been developed out of accidents in firing 
or from the mixture of clay or glazes. The name 
“Jackfield” has been given as denoting any piece with 
a high glaze covering the terra cotta body of the ware. 
One type of Jackfield teapot is a comfortable looking, 
rounded-side piece with three little feet and a flat lid. 
This was possibly from Shropshire, although many a 
pottery district of England may have been the birth- 
place of this piece of black glazed ware. 

But real black ware is not a thing of glaze but of 
clay that is black all through. Some of the makers 
of this kind of pottery, in addition to Wedgwood, 
have been Adams, Neale, Turner, Birch, Mayer, Wood 
and the Castleford pottery at Leeds. 

As clever as the old English potters were in work- 
ing up the black ware, it was not until the great master 
potter, Josiah Wedgwood, saw the possibilities in this 
dark ware that basaltes reached its height as a material 
for pottery. Basaltes, as Wedgwood developed it, was 
easily worked on the potter’s wheel, could be moulded 
into even minute ‘forms, and fired well, with a mini- 
mum of “seconds,” as pieces are called that are cracked, 
warped, or discolored by the process of firing. And 
Wedgwood also found that the new black ware worked 
splendidly on the turning lathe, a process he had de- 
veloped for refining the surface and cutting the design 
on the vases. So here he had an almost ideal potter’s 
material. More widely known is the “Jasper” ware in 
different colors which Wedgwood invented, but basaltes 
was the most useful, and some of his pieces in that 
ware equal artistically anything that he ever made. 

Josiah Wedgwood in one of his old catalogues gives 
this description of the black ware as he made it: 

“Of nearly the same properties with the natural 
stone, it receives a high polish, serves as a touchstone 
for metals, strikes fire with steel, resists all acids, and 
bears, without injury, a stronger fire than the basaltes 
(stone) itself.” 

This ware which Wedgwood thought so much of 


Come and See My Collection 


OR twenty-six years | collected China, Glass, 
Furniture, Silver, Lustreware, Tapestries, Tex- 
tiles, all over the world, traveling everywhere. 

This was for my own pleasure, and finally | built 
a home in Philadelphia, my native city, to house 
these treasures. When my family grew up and es- 
tablished homes of their own | came to New York 
to reside. 


NOW I CANNOT CARE FOR ALL THESE OLD 
THINGS, AND THEY ARE FOR SALE. 


The things | offer are really finds for the Col- 
lector, and I wish to dispose of them as soon as 
possible. | am not a dealer and have no shop, 
but in the quiet of my home you may inspect these 
things without being urged to buy. Among them 
are many fine American pieces, and others from 
historic English homes, Gobelin Tapestries from 
Cranford Manor, Dorsetshire, England, the home 
of the Wimborne family; Brussels Tapestries woven 
for Louis XIV. and many things equally fascinating. 


It would be impossible to explain all I have ex- 
cept in a catalogue, but | can assure you that you 
will be delighted if you will come and see. 


I would prefer you phone for an appointment. 


ADRIEN F. WELLENS 
345 West 88th Street New York City 


mIELEPHONE SCHUYLER 6087 
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PINE CHEST ON FRAME 


THE TEA ROOM 


Lunches and Dinner Served 


ANTIQUES—OF EVERY KIND 


WEBSTER PLACE ANTIQUE SHOP 
On the Daniel Webster Highway 
FRANKLIN, N. H. 


GEORGE E. VERNON & Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Antique Furniture and 
Reproductions 
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™NTERIOR DECORATORS—UPHOLSTERERS 
91 JoHN STREET Newport, R. I. 


9 Westport Avenue 


A CORNER OF 
ONE OF MY ROOMS 


EARLY 
AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Nellie Sprague 
LOCKWOOD 


On the Boston Post Rd. 


Norwalk, Conn. 
Phone 845 Norwalk 


RALPH CAPOZZI 


Early American Antiques and 
Bric -a- Brac 


I may have just the piece you are searching 
for. Come and see for yourself 


591 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Plaza 7778 
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he brought to a perfection scarcely dreamed of by his 
competitors. The tea sets, coffee pots and other small 
pieces were designed in Wedgwood’s individual manner 
—an adaptation of the classic spirit. Wedgwood not 
only imitated Grecian models, but, what is more note- 
worthy, he tried to emulate the Greek passion for 
perfection. No potter ever had his constant and alert 
persistence, his artistic thoroughness or his overwhelm- 
ing desire to make the best pottery that ever was 
made. No wonder he has the reputation of being the 
most successful and original potter that the world has 
seen! 

An example of his workmanship is a favorite teapot, 
extremely popular in its time, on the lid of which, to 
form the knob, he has used a seated female figure, its 
head draped with a scarf. Small as the figure is, the 
broad way in which the modeling is treated brings out 
its lines in a beautiful simplicity. This tiny bit of 
sculpture in the round, together with the austere lines 
of the teapot, cream pitcher or sugar bowl, and the 
delicate fluting or festoons on the sides, make these 
bits of dark pottery unequalled in their perfection of 
design. 

How much Wedgwood thought of his black ware is 
indicated when at the opening of his new and enlarged 
works at Etruria, Staffordshire, on June 13, 1769, the 
six vases made by himself on the potters’s wheel which 
his partner, Bently, turned for him, were basaltes. 
This was a great day, and from that time on for the 
next sixteen vears until his death, Wedgwood basaltes 
ware was made with increasing success. 

For Wedgwood was not content to make only humble 
ware in this black, hard pottery that he had brought 
to such perfection. Its color and hardness suggested 
the precision of Greek art to his mind, already alert 
to the contemporary influences of the recent discoveries 
of the ancient world, and he began a year after he 
had perfected the pottery in humble bits of ware to 
make vases in imitation of the Grecian masterpieces. 
One must remember that at this period all England 
was being influenced by the art of the newly-discovered 
Pompei and the finding of ancient Greek painted vases 
in the graves in Campania and elsewhere in Italy. 
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As the recent bringing to light of the wonderful 
art of early Egypt in the tomb of Tutankhamen has 
affected design and art in this country, so these treas- 
ures of the ancient world appealed to this master 
potter in his pottery in Staffordshire in the last quarter 
of the Seventeenth Century. It is litthe wonder that 
his first vases in basaltes should embody so much of 
the chaste refinement of form and decoration of the 
Greek. 

The earliest basalt vases were decorated on the sides 
with satyr heads, from which sprang handles that re- 
joined the vase at the top. These vases were about 
nine inches high and were otherwise quite devoid of 
ornament. Later came the enrichment of the sides 
with oval medallions of figures, and a still later form 
was distinguished by the use of fluting. The decora- 
tion of vases with bas-relief reached its height with 
the work of John Flaxman, who in 1775 began his 
work with Wedgwood and whose classic designs aided 
so much in making basaltes ware as well as Jasper 
noteworthy. Other artists contributed bas-reliefs, but 
unfortunately as Wedgwood did not allow the names 
of the artists to appear on the ware, we are some- 
times at a loss to identify the designer of the sculpture. 

A word should be said of the fluting on Wedgwood 
basaltes ware. The master potter soon discovered that 
this hard, granite-like material took the lathe tool with 
an unusually clean cut result. Also the simplicity of 
form allowed the almost geometrical severity of a 
design like fluting to enhance greatly the chaste and 
classical effect. So we soon see these delicate and 
orderly incisions on teacups, pot or vase becoming one 
of the characteristics of Wedgwood basaltes. 

Wedgwood, with all his feeling for perfection and 
love of classic art, was after all a good business man; 
and while he was never satisfied with anything short 
of the highest perfection in his products he was always 
striving to produce his ware as cheaply as possible 
and so give it wider use. This generous feeling toward 
the more universal distribution of beautiful things 
prompted him never to copyright, except once, any 
of his designs or processes of manufacture. Early in 
his career he did take out one patent on a process, 


Wedgwood Black Basalt Tea Pot, Sugar Bowl and Cream Pitcher. 


(The fluting on 
sides and lids is done on a'lathe; the figures on the top and sides are molded.) 
Courtesy of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
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THE FRANCIS NYE HOUSE 


MARION ROAD, MATTAPOISETT, MASS. 


(Main Road to Cape Cod, via New Bedford) Selected 


examples of 


EARLY 
AMERICANA 
PAIR OF ENGLISH SPORTING PRINTS 

by Jenks. 


ROSE AND WHITE OVERLAY LAMP 
TWO PIECES CANARY LUSTRE—PERFECT 
EARLY MAPLE SLANT TOP DESK 


DECORATED TRAY, BRONZE HANDLES, 
Pierced Rim. 


Fine assortment of ivories, carved and 


scrimshawed by the sailors in the old 


SECRETARY 
Illustrated 
$300.00 


whaling days. Also early pine pieces. 


SetlIZABETH YORK 


Telephone 143 Write or Call THE COURT SHOP, INC. 


Court and Cornelia Streets, Utica, N. Y. 
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| 


A Wonderful Selection of 
CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 


an 
ENGLISH SPORT PRINTS 


MAX WILLIAMS 
538 MADISON AVE. 
New York City 
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but rather against his better judgment. He openly 
expressed the wish that if he could influence or help 
other potters to make better ware or more beautiful 
designs he wanted to do so. 


It was no doubt a combination of business acumen 
and this desire to reduce the cost of beautiful things 
and so makes them more available for everyone that 
led Wedgwood to the use of the lathe in finishing up 
his pieces and to a high specialization—for that day— 
in the work in his pottery. He seems very American 
in this and in other characteristics. Up-to-the-minute 
American manufacturers pride themselves on finding 
new uses for their wares, and we hear of Wedgwood 
constantly discovering unexpected things that could 
be made out of his beloved clay. The inkwells which 
he was so proud of and handles for the old-fashioned 
bellpulls were some examples of the odd uses his 
active brain devised for his china. 


Just how a ware is made is always of interest to a 
collector or connoisseur, especially when the methods 
used are so interestingly evolved from the character- 
istics of the material as is the case with basaltes ware. 
After the piece has been formed on the potter’s wheel, 
or “thrown”, Wedgwood basaltes pieces were finished 
off by being turned in a lathe, a process which also 
produced the fluting. Or perhaps the piece was molded 
in a form instead of being thrown. If handles were 
needed they were made by having the clay pressed 
into molds. These were then attached as were any 
bas-reliefs, which were also made in molds. All the 
decoration then needed was the touch of a tool to bring 
out the details of the design in sharp relief. 


When the piece was fired the intense heat of the 
furnace would often undo all the careful work, and 
the piece would either be entirely spoiled or would 
need further work. In the early production of basaltes, 
Wedgwood tells in his letters to Bently, his partner 
in London, of the troubles with this new black ware. 


As Edwin A. Barber has said about Wedgwood— 
and this applies equally to other old black ware—there 
are reproductions, imitations and forgeries. Wedg- 
wood basaltes is being made today in many of the 
old patterns by the descendants of old Josiah Wedg- 
wood and reputable dealers of course sell it as modern, 
but the pieces picked up without such background need 


Examples of old Wedgwood Basaltes 


August, 1923 


to be carefully scrutinized if one is to determine their 
make and period. 

In studying basaltes ware of any make, it is only 
by knowing the old ware very well that the subtle 
differences between the old pieces and the modern 
reproductions may be discovered. For example, some 
of the modern pieces are less cleancut in the bas-reliefs. 
Sometimes an expert can tell by touch and sight the 
difference in the modern material from that used a 
century and a half or more ago. One should also 
remember in considering pieces that look like Wedg- 
wood that a number of English potters made black 
ware in a similar style, being influenced by the great 
master potter. As many of these potters did not 
habitually mark their ware, we of today have little 
to go by in giving them a “local habitation and a 
name.” We do know that almost all Wedgwood 
basaltes ware was marked. But the makers of other 
ware often must remain unknown. 


With the pride of a master craftsman, Josiah Wedg- 
wood was careful to impress or print in color “Wedg- 
wood” in small capitals on practically every piece that 
left his factory. The exceptions were trial pieces and 
occasionally other pieces that in some way escaped 
the hands of the workman. An authority on Wedg- 
wood, Miss Meteyard, says that the addition of the 
letter O or the figure 3 means the specimen is an extra 
good one. Both old and modern reproductions carry 
other marks, doubtless indicating patterns or work- 
men. 


The problem for the collector of black basaltes ware 
is not so much to distinguish Wedgwood basaltes from 
that of other makers as to tell old Wedgwood from 
the modern pieces bearing the same name. There are, 
however, some few guiding principles. 

The term “Old Wedgwood” is applied to pottery 
made before the decease of Josiah Wedgwood in 1705. 
In this period, starting with the first Wedgwood 
basaltes vases made in 1768, an evolution in design 
and decoration is traceable. Those turned out in 1769 
were ornamented with festoons in white biscuit and 
also small white medallions. During the five years 
following new features were added to the decorations, 
such as flutings and floral and husk festoons, while 
the handles were designed of goats’ heads, satyrs, 


or “Black Ware.” 
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BRASS TRIMMED 
OLD STYLE PERCUSSION PISTOLS 


15 inches long, 234 lbs. in working order, like cut $3.50. FLINT 
LOCK PISTOLS from $6.95 up. Large assortment of Amer- 
ican and foreign guns, pistols, spears, powder horns, etc. 

New Catalog, 1925, 60th Anniversary Issue. 372 pages, fully 
illustrated, contains pictures and historical information of all 
American muskets and pistols, including Colts, since 1775, with 
all World War guns. Mailed, 50 cents. Established 1865. 
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THE STEPPING STONE 
MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG 


Here is a 200-Year Old House where there 


are many interesting and quaint old things. 


A CHEST ON CHEST, A BUTTERFLY TABLE, 
MAPLE FIELD BED in original condition with 


Teaster, WING CHAIR, SHIP MODELS, SOME 
GODEY LAMP SHADES. EARLY PRINTS, 
OLD SILVER, OLD PEWTER, BRASS AND 
IRON AND COPPER. All at reasonable prices. 


277 ELM ST., WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


Seven Minutes from New Haven Station 


Tourists coming from Post Road should follow the 
Savin Rock Signs. We are also on the Trolley Line. 
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Sporting Prints 
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CHAIR 


Made at Bethlehem, where the 
Moravians were pioneer settlers. 
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dolphins and masks. During this period the surface 
was generally highly polished, yet velvety to touch. 
The mark on these pieces was often a circular raised 
medallion with the name “Wedgwood and Bentley” 
and often “Etruria.” 

Two other changes should be noted. One was the 
early elimination of the white decoration, thus making 
an all black vase. The other change was the gradual 
subduing of the shiny black of the early basaltes as 
Wedgwood’s art became more individual, until he was 
producing the famous dull black effect which he con- 
stantly followed ever after. Ware of this kind de- 
velops an even greater beauty over a period of many 
years, for with handling the surface takes on a “patina” 
that is the equal in artistic effect to that which time 
gives to bronze. 

Although the blue and white “Jasper” ware of Wedg- 
wood is the most widely known, yet this dark and 
stately basaltes china is as interesting and as beautiful. 
It suggests that time when “Old Josiah” as he is still 
known today in the pottery towns of Staffordshire, 
walked through his works and guided with his sharp 
eye and alert brain the making of this “dark beauty” 
among pottery wares. 

As my charming old lady said of her favorite piece, 
“There’s something about black china that’s different 
from others. It’s simple and yet it stands out from 
all the rest, and seems—well, somehow rare and 
strange.” What more could old Josiah ask? 
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known by a bluish tint, Bristol by a green and Lam- 
beth by a faint rose tint. 

In Staffordshire, the place where the tin enamel 
or delft was made, though it lasted so short a time, 
is still known as Lane Delft. The great improve- 
ment in Staffordshire ware, due chiefly to the ar- 
rival in 1688 of the Elers brothers, in the train of 
William of Orange, made the continued production 
of Staffordshire-Delft impractical. The clay used 
caused the enamel to craze, that is, to become full of 
minute cracks or flaws, and it was finally abandoned. 

My little Delft cow stands about four inches high 
on an octagonal field of grass, the raised sides hav- 
ing a conventional design. Her ears, tail, hoofs 
and the field flowers that bestrew her back, are 
all of a rich, dark blue. The wreath of leaves 
around her neck and her great, curving, ox-like 
horns are of a fainter blue. Unlike my Staffordshire 
hound she has a gentle, benign look, a look of per- 
fect peace and content. One fear I have which 
forbids me to hope she is a true antique—she is 
too perfect. Could those horns and ears, protrud- 
ing as they do, have come down the years unscathed? 

That my little flower-bedecked cow is Delft, I am 
very sure and I shall continue to hope that Tom 
Jones, of the Guild of St. Luke, had a hand in her 
making, until someone in authority tells me to the 
contrary. 
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of the first forms of cabriole legs. One arm chair, 
between 1750 and 1775 shows Chippendale influence in 
its lines. 


Several have almost solid backs, are upholstered in 
leather and have Spanish feet, which are one of the 
forms found with cabriole legs. A roundabout chair 
of maple and ash, with a rush seat, is of the early 
Eighteenth Century and, while substantial, is crudely 
made. 


The sixth and last room of the Colonial Period is 
built around a paneled fireplace, brought from Ports- 
mouth, a settlement near Newport, Rhode Island. The 
original room was in the summer home of Metcalf 
Bowler, an ardent patriot, a distinguished figure in the 
history of Rhode Island, and a prosperous merchant, 
whose ships sailed ’round the globe and brought him 
a fortune. As befitted its owner, who was also a hos- 
pitable man, this room is luxurious. The stile and 
rail paneling is set between pilasters, the flutes of 
which are reeded. We note immediately the maple 
cane-back chairs with cane seats of the late Seven- 
teenth Century and early Eighteenth. They add decora- 
tion to the room with their scrolled and carved hacks. 


The incoming fashion, which was to bring curved 
members instead of straight, is seen in another chair, 
having a solid splat back, slightly curved, and with 
carved cresting across the top and cabriole legs. It 
is American and dates about 1725. A couch, having 
the form of a chaise longue, is of the same type as 
the cane chairs. A highboy of about 1720 has six 
turned legs. An unusual table is of maple with a top 
of mulberry color Delft tiles—probably added some- 
time after its construction. It is American and comes 
between 1690 and 1700. A drop-leaf mahogany table 
has a triangular top which pivots and dates about 1750. 


Two looking glasses are good examples of the style 
between 1700 and 1725 and two dressing tables, with 
trumpet-turned legs may be placed about 1700. An 
early desk of about 1700 is interesting with its slant 
top, burled ash veneer and walnut banding. A walnut 
table with knob-turned gate-legs dates between 1650 
and 1675. An American, Eighteenth Century candle- 
stick is of wrought iron and brass and supports two 
candles on the slender shaft which rises’ from the 
three legs. It is signed by the maker, Gerrish. More 
Enelish Delft is found in this room and it harmonizes 
with the blue and white Delft tiles of Biblical char- 
acter which brighten the fireplace. The curtains and 
some of the chair covers are of painted Indian cotton, 
in which red predominates, forming a pleasant con- 
trast to the blue and white tiles. 


Here is completed the inspection of the rooms of 
the Colonial Period. 


In the September ANTIQUARIAN will appear another 
article by Felice Davis noting the changes in furniture 
and furnishings during the Revolutionary Period. 
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Che Greasure finuse 
659 Ferry Boulevard 


(BOSTON POST ROAD) 
Stratford, 2 : 
EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


A number of fine pieces quite out of the ordi- 
nary have recently come into my _ possession. 
Also Pewter, Glass, China, Andirons, Rugs, etc. 


Conn. 


A BEAUTIFUL OLD FIREBOARD 


SIDNEY K. POWELL 


mooNE FRANCES 
Antiques 


33 River Street : Boston, Mass. 


A carefully selected collection of 
Antique china, colored glass and 
furniture on view. 


Correspondence solicited Phone HAYMARKET 2057 


(Member American Antique Dealers Association) 


See WODELS 


are Valuable and Easily Damaged 


CAPT. E. ARMITAGE McCANN 
(MARINE CONSULTANT) 


The builder of some renowned ship-models, has 
established a sailing-workshop and will repair your 
model at your own home if it is not far from the 
coast; if you live inland you can express the model 
to him. 


Old Models Reconstructed—New Models Made 
Accurate, Seamanlike, Scale Work, Any Period 
CLIPPERS ESPECIALLY 


Address: On Board Houseboat “‘Slainte’’, 
Old Mill, Westport, Conn. 


At the 
WOODMONT 
INN 


14 Cherry Street, 
Woodmont, Conn. 


Wwoo0pmo INN 


On the SHORE ROAD between Milford and New Haven 
CURLY MAPLE HITCHCOCK BENCH, CANE SEAT 


SET OF SIX CURLY MAPLE CANE SEAT CHAIRS 


SET OF CHICKEN COOP WINDSORS 


PINE and MAPLE FURNITURE 


BARE 


Collection of 
PENNSYLVANIA 
DUTCH POTTERY 


on an old 
PINE 
MILK CUPBOARD 


MARTHA deHAAS 
REEVES 


1026 Pine St., Phila,, Pa. 
and 
20 Potter Street, 
HADDONFIELD, N. J. 


Telephone Stuyvesant 1934 


MARY CLAIRE O'BRIEN 
ANTIQUES 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


ENTRANCE ON 13th ST. 


Whatever Your 
Question 


Be it the pronunciation of vitamin 
or marquisette or soviet, the spell- 
ing of a puzzling word—the mean- 


ing of overhead, novocaine, etc., this “Supreme Authority” 


Webster’s New International Dictionary 


contains an accurate, final answer, 407,000 words, 2700 pages, 
6000 illustrations. Constantly improved and kept up to date. 
Copyright 1924. Regular and India Paper Editions. Write 
for specimen pages, prices, etc. Cross Word Puzzle workers 
should be equipped with the New International, for it is used 
as the authority by puzzle editors. FREE Pocket Maps, if 
you name The Antiquarian. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


e. - = — 


PERIOD FURNISHINGS 


A quick reference guide to all styles in 
Furniture and Furnishings. 


An Encyclopedia of Furniture, 
orations. Contains 2,731 
size 944 x12; 112 fabric illustrations covering all 
periods; 360 illustrations of chairs alone; 800 of 
carvings, design details, table tops, chair legs, etc.; 
800 design motifs of furniture, walls and ceilings; 
also 65 interiors. 


1922 EDITION, $7.50 POSTPAID. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON 
373 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Furnishings, Dec- 
illustrations, 266 pages, 


AO 


Our collection con- 
sists of many rare 
and interesting 
items that can’t be 
duplicated. 


PHILADELPHIA 
ANTIQUE 
co: 


Pennsylvania Dutch, 1690 Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUMMER REDUCTIONS—25% DISCOUNT 


1725 Chestnut St. 


RUSSELL W. THORPE 


P. 0. BOX 4 
Douglaston, Long Island, N. Y. 


:O% 


COMMISSIONS EXECUTED 
Collecting Fine Paintings and 
Engravings Pertaining to 
AMERICANA 


Also Productions by Old and Modern 
Masters of All Schools and Periods. 
(Correspondence Solicited) 


The Modern Revival of 
Old Colonial Pattern Weaving 


very one loves to weave. Old Colonial 

Hand Looms can be easily put in con- 
dition for weaving. Through my courses 
with patterns and diagrams hundreds 
= have learned to weave beautiful fabrics of 

' all kinds. For my booklet on the prac- 
~~ tical art of Colonial Hand Weaving. 


Write Colonial Hand Weaving 
Headquarters—Studio 446 


MARY M. ATWATER 


THE SHAT TIZE=-C RAG ©Oregnarc.. 
1416 Mass. Ave., Harvard’ Sq., Cambridge, Mass. 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 
in MAPLE, PINE and CHERRY, 
consisting of Highboys, Bureaus, 

Desks, Chests of Drawers, etc. 
LAMPS—GLASSWARE—POTTERY 
IRON HARDWARE 


A. E. CARROLL 


735 Main Street, East Hartford, Conn. 
Telephone, Laurel 84 


FRANCES WOLFE CAREY 
ANTIQUES 
Haddonfield, New Jersey 
A DARK BLUE JERSEY GLASS BUTTER BOWL 


A CURLY MAPLE SLOPE-FRONT DESK 
with ogee feet. 


A VERY LARGE CHIPPENDALE MIRROR 
Original and Perfect 


A GENUINE JERSEY GLASS MILK BOWL 


THE ATTIC TREASURESSROr 
38 Haddon Avenue,, Haddonfield, N. J. 


Located on the high-road to New Jersey’s famous coast 
resorts and only SEVEN MILES from Philadelphia. 


Che Antiquarian Shop 
R. E. OGDEN, Proprietor 


AU TELE Nig 
EARLY 
AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Furniture, Dishes, Glassware, 


Rugs 


318 North Street, Middletown, New York 
Telephone 866 


YE OLDE LINCOLN TORS 


ON “THE COUNTRY WAY” 
The Main Road, Boston to Plymouth 
COHASSET, MASSACHUSETTS 
PHONE 367-W 


Among some of the treasures I have are seven 
EARLY AMERICAN CHIPPENDALE CHAIRS, 
Rare SAWHORSE TABLE, 77 in. long by 35 in. 
wide (all original), a beautiful CURLY MAPLE 
DESK without handles. These are but a few of 
the New England Antiques which I have for sale. 


MY PRICES ARE VERY REASONABLE. 
WILLA E. TOELES 


FORMERLY OF HINGHAM, MASS. 


QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 


Queen Anne Corners, Accord, Mass. 


A remarkable and very beautifully grained 
curly maple, 3-piece dining table; all original. 


We also have a pair of 


HALF MOON TABLES IN CURLY MAPLE. 


Inland State road halfway between Boston and Plymouth. 
Telephone Rockland 1245-R 
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H. E. BURGESS 


EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 
358 W. Putnam Ave.—Boston Post Road 


Greenwich, Conn. 
Phone 1213 


MITCHELL’S AUCTION ROOMS 


173 Greenwich Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 
J. M. MITCHELL, Auctioneer and Appraiser 


MITCHELL S"ANTIQUE SHOP 
On the Boston Post Road at Cos Cob, in 


Greenwich, Conn. 


Antique Auctions conducted for Dealers or Private Parties 


SPINNING WHEEL SHOP 
ANTIQUES 
OLD HOOKED RUGS 


115 E. Putnam Avenue 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
Old Mahogany Lustre 


Early American Furniture—Old China 
ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD 


BEUEASEU LITER SHOPPE 
(MRS. KATHERINE PURDY, Prop.) 
EARLY AMERICAN 
Maple, Pine and Walnut Furniture 


Currier & Ives Prints 
Samplers Pewter 


STOCKBRIDGE ROAD, LENOX, MASS. 


ANTIQUES 
MRS. RUTH D. KNOX, Collector 
4037 Lewiston Road 
Via Ft. Niagara, Lewiston, Rochester 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


When motoring, visit this newly opened “OAK TREE”, 
where you will find the unusual at right prices. A great variety, 
but rarely duplicates, of the genuinely old. Only Antique 
Studio in the city. Correspondence invited. 

Collection of Flasks 16th Century Italian Chest. 
Marked Pewter—Fine Dresden Lamp—Toile de Jouey 


EARLY 
NEW ENGLAND 
FURNITURE 
a Specialty 


ALFRED M. UHLER 
on the 
Lexington Road, 


CONCORD, MASS. 
Telephone 215-W 


ANTIQUES 

Some Very Choice Pieces 

AT CHESHIRE, CONNECTICUT 
Cheshire Street 

Two Miles East of the College Highway 


HERBERT F. KNOWLES | 
P. O. Address: WEST CHESHIRE, CONN. 


The Antique Lover’s Paradise 


Baker’s Antique Rooms 
WEST DENNIS, CAPE COD 
We invite comparison of our stock this season | 
with any in the United States, either in Price, | 
Quality or Reliability. We do not exclude 
museums in this statement. 
| 
EVERY SALE GUARANTEED 
We Have the Real Things—Not Copies 


Sa 
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MAYFIELD'S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Boston Post Road, 
LARGEST COLLECTION OF 


OLD GLASS, CHINA AND 
CURIOS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Noroton, Conn. 


Beautiful Chippendale Mirror, 19'%4x35 inches. 
Curly Maple Mirror, 19 x 27 inches. 
Curly Maple Card (or Breakfast) Table 
Painted Chairs and Settees 


ALL ORIGINAL AND PERFECT 


Benjamin Franklin Antique Shop 
1124 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE KINGSTON ANTIQUE SHOP 


SANDWICH AND EARLY AMERICAN GLASS 
Twelve decorated Pink Lustre Tea Plates, Harvard 
University Plate, Blue E. W. & S.; a Child’s 
Bristol Tea Set; choice Old Maple, Pine and Ma- 
hogany; inlaid Heppelwhite Drop-Leaf Table, 43 
in. oval; splendid curly maple Gov. Winthrop desk. 


Boston -Plymouth Route 


KINGSTON, MASS. 


~ANSIS, (OVD) IRIBILIUNBLIE,” 
THORPE S ANTIQUE SHOPPE 
CHAS. H. PALMER, Proprietor 


For this month we offer 2 and 3 slat rush 
seated chairs with new rush seats at $7.50 


each—1 to 100—ready for use or painting. 


321 West Front Street - Plainfield, N. J. 


1849 STAMPS 
On Original Envelopes 


One 10c green Washington head, stamp 
date 1858. Postmarked Nevada City, Cal. 


Bids Solicited 
Address A.M.A., care The Antiquarian 


JOHN BAILEY HOUSE 
Hanover Four Corners 
Massachusetts Pathway to Plymouth, Mass. 


A great variety of CHINA, GLASS, FURNITURE 
and very ANCIENT IRON PIECES, for the large as 
well as the small Fireplaces. Also HOOKED RUGS. 


ON THE WAY TO NEW ENGLAND 
stop and visit the fine, enlarged studio of the 
GREENWICH ANTIQUE SHOPPE. 

256 W. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 
(On the Boston Post Road) 


Telephone Greenwich 2475 


A DUNCAN PHYFE SOFA FOR SALE 
SEVEN FEET LONG, WITH BRASS FEET. 
THIS SOFA HAS UNUSUALLY BEAUTI- 
FUL LINES AND IS IN PERFECT CONDI- 
TION PRICE $500.00. 


Address MRS. H. RAFFY, 
SOUTH HAMPTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Antiques 


Near Seven Pines 


SHEFFIELD, MASS. 
Specializing in Old Iron 
C. H. WARNER A. L. WARNER 


HALLADAY & PLATT 
Early American Antiques 
South Main Street, Sheffield, Mass. 


Telephone 23-4 


ALTON L. DEAN 
GENERAL LINE OF ANTIQUES 


60 Harrison Avenue 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


GRAHAM’S ANTIQUES 
A Fine collection of Early New England 
FURNITURE——GLASS——CHINA —PEWTER 
Tourists Are Invited to Rest and Browse. 


AT GRAHAM'S ANTIQUE SHOP— 


25 Lynde Street, Salem, Mass. 


WICKFORD HILL ANTIQUE SHOP 


BENJAMIN A. JACKSON 


Sandwich Glass Dolphin Candle Sticks, single 

base; Marked Pewter; Basins, Lamps, Plates, 

Bennington Pitcher and Wash Bowl, marked; 
Porringers and Platters 


141 West Main Street, Wickford, R. I. 


SIMON STEPHENS 
Specialist 
HOOKED RUGS WASHED 
AND REPAIRED 
HOOKED RUGS 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 
157 CHARLES ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE, BOWdoin 2753-W 


KERN’S ART SHOP 
1725 ARCH STREET, - 


Snuff Box, Carved Roman Bust, tortoise lined............ 20 


Tilt-top Table, snake feet, crow’s nest, 34 in., dish top..... 100. 


FURNITURE, SILVER, PEWTER, CHINA 
(DEALERS WELCOME) 


STEPHEN K. NAGY 
Early American 


PAINTINGS, PRINTS, GLASS, CHINA, 
POTTERY, COINS, MEDALS 


8 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Paisley Shawl, handsome design 5 ft. 6 in. by 11 ft. 6 in,..$45. 
Pair Ivory Miniatures, Daughters Louis XV, pair......... 30. 


THE ANTIQUARI AM 


] 


Near the Antiquarian Society—Inquiries Solicited-———— 


WILMER MOORE 
18 West Broad St., 
Hopewell, N. J. 
Chintzes, Furniture, 
Glass, China, Prints 
Old Pottery 


8 Miles from Princeton—13 Miles from Trenton 


YE OLDE SHOPPE 
GABRIEL WEIL, Proprietor 
Established in New York 1886 
Antique Furniture, Bric-a-Brac, Paintings, 
Porcelains, Bronzes, Curios, Relics, etc. 
Telephone: Dobbs Ferry 1128 


DOBBS FER Yaa ae 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED 


of every description thoroughly searched for and found expe- 
ditiously. We specialize in English editions. Imperfect sets 
completed. First editions supplied. Genealogies, family and 
town histories furnished. Back numbers of all magazines 
supplied. No charge or obligation for this service. Inquiries 
solicited. Regular Announcements free on request. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 Fifth Avenue Dept. Q New York 


ANTIQUES 
Ship Models Reproductions 
Ship Models Restored 


DONALD M. TIFFANY 
106 Broadway, - Bayside, L. I, N. Y. 


Y E A Riss Asc) 
Antiques—Luncheons—Afternoon Tea 


Open until October 15th 
NORTH EGREMONT ROAD, 


GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS. 


Mrs. J. Van Vleck Brothers 
Telephone 224-W 


ae tae Oe 


HODGE PODGE SHOP 
ANTIQUES 


Spring 7017 
Louise Middleton Chapman 


49 CHRISTOPHER ST., 
At Sheridan Square 
New York 


ee oa et teat oe ae, eee F 


THE COLONIAL SHOP 


(W. W. BENNETT, Prop.) 
x Antiques of All Kinds 
FURNITURE, GLASS, CHINA, POTTERY 
PRINTS 
Ship Models and other Whaling Items—Fireplace Fittings 


22-24 N. Water Street, New Bedford, Mass. 
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AN T1 Qe 
Priced Reasonably for Quick Sale 


LEILA J. FARR : 
Stratton Road, East Jaffrey, N. H. 
Telephone 124-3 
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Small Advertisements under Classified Headings, 50 cents per line per insertion.—Minimum charge, $2.00 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE 


ANYTHING printed in Connecticut before 1800— 

newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, letters, books, 
etc. Currier & Ives and other lithographers showing 
steamboats, clipper ships, locomotives, railroad scenes, 
hunting, fishing, sports, views of cities, etc. Wanted 


by HARRY STONE, 137 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


OLD POSTAGE STAMPS—I want to buy stamps used 

from 1845 to 1863; many of these are worth $ $ $. 
Look over that box of old letters up attic, take out 
the letters, and send me the envelopes! Do not re- 
move stamps from the paper, as they are worth much 


more in the original cover with postmarks. FRANK 
POLLARD BROWN, 15 Bosworth St., Boston, Mass. 


EXPERIENCED BUYER of antiques will purchase 

pieces for private collectors. Utmost care exercised 
in all transactions. Address J. A. A., care ‘‘The 
Antiquarian. 


CURRIER & IVES PRINTS—Want country scenes, 

railroading, early western scenes, card games, or 
yachting and boating prints. State price wanted. Ad- 
dress F. R. K., care of The Antiquarian. 


WANTED—FPictures of New York City, Chicago, San 
Francisco; also railroad and steamship pictures. 


R. C. HURRY, 7 East 54th St., New York. 


RARE BOOKS 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERATURE, Libraries, Old 
Historical Books, Old Acts and Statutes of all 
States, Autographs and Manuscripts, purchased and 
sold. Catalogues furnished upon request. RARE 
BOOK CO., 97-99 Nassau St., New York City. 


CADMUS BOOK SHOP, 312 West 34th St., New 

York. Many rare volumes on The West, The In- 
dians, Local History, Genealogy, Adventure. Cata- 
logues on request. 


FOR SALE 


HEPPLEWHITE SIDEBOARD, $1,200; Lyre table, 
$175; four curly maple chairs, $80; slant top, solid 
mahogany desk, four ball and claw feet, $500. Other 
i Private home. Seen by appointment only. 

, New London, Conn. 


TVORY FOR SALE—Nine small figures, musicians, 

each holding a different instrument, standing on a 
jewel-studded metal barrel. Beautiful workmanship, 
six inches high. Make offer. Address T. R. A., care 
The Antiquarian. 


CURRIER & IVES PRINTS, Godey’s fashion plates, 
old chintz, historical chintz for making lamp_ shades, 

fluid oil lamps, old maps, hooked rugs. I handle only 

the OLD, no reproductions. 

Address THE BLUE GOOSE, Fort Plain, N. Y. 


SPECIAL PIECES of ANTIQUES in Furniture, Old 

China, Silver, Pewter, etc., secured for Collectors 
and others on request. JAMES DAVIDSON, 191 
Howard St., New London, Conn. 


LOG CABIN ANTIQUES, Dundee, N. Y.—American 

Antigues at wholesale prices. A few rare-—all 
good. Special list. SPECIAL—Curly Maple Mirror 
Reproductions, Chippendale and others—priced low. 


FOR SALE 
PAISLEY SHAWL—An unusually handsome red cen- 


tered one, beautiful border; while 50 years since 
bought it was only worn half a dozen times; now in 
perfect condition, with maker's name on it; would 
make a wonderful evening wrap. Price $50. Address 


Mrs. C. M. W., care of The Antiquarian. 


SPINNING WHEEL, low, small; also clock reel, $15 
both; blue and white coverlet dated “1836, Eliza- 

beth Dickerson’’, $40, in excellent condition; beautiful 

Cashmere shawl, square signed, $35, perfect. 


CATHERINE CHASE, 1108 Dean St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


CURRIER & IVES PRINTS for sale. “The Yacht 

Squadron at Newport,” “Wild Duck Shooting” and 
others. What prints do you want. I buy old prints. 
Send list of what you have for sale. Address S. A. R., 


care The Antiquarian. 


MARY B. ATKINSON 
Antiques 
112 East State Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


LARGE ANTIQUE SCREW SUPPORTS with a ruby 
star center. Make very pretty curtain tiebacks. 
PRICE $6.00 PER DOZEN. 
Wm. Van Rensselaer Abdill, Titusville, N. J. 


OLD HOMESTEAD, recently restored. Fireplaces, 
oven, corner cupboard, etc; ten rooms, bath, heat, 
water, electricity, telephone, three acres, 2-car garage, 


chauffeur’s room. $12,500. Box 22, Woodbury, Conn. 


FLAMED MAPLE DROP LEAF TABLE. Rarest form 
of maple and one of the finest pieces of maple fur- 
niture ever offered. 


Address N. W. G., care The Antiquarian. 


THE CORN CRIB SHOP 
General Line of Antiques 
Six minutes’ drive from the Post Office 


Poppasquash Road, Bristol, Rhode Island 


W ASHINGTONIANA—Patience Wright type wax me- 

dallion of Washington, the first offered for sale in 
a generation. Museum piece. Address M.W.H., care 
The Antiquarian. 


OLD MAHOGANY and Walnut Clock for sale. 
Brought from Scotland. Bobby Burns’ “‘Cotter’s 
Saturday Night’ in color and oval above face; very 


rare. Address JOHN MILLIGAN, Salem, N. J 


DUNCAN PHYFE SOFA, seven feet long, with brass 
feet. This sofa has unusually beautiful lines and 

is in perfect condition. Price $500.00. Address 

MRS. H. RAFFY, South Hampton, New Hampshire. 


OLD CLOCKS repaired and restored by a specialist; 
a few for sale (some with wooden works) guaran- 
teed in running order. Correspondence is invited. 


C. R. COOK, 307 South Boots St., Marion, Ind. 


OLD HAND FORGED fre-place equipment, hinges, 
nails, door latches, old lanterns, street post lamps, 

candlesticks, candles, of the historic Mohawk Valley. 

Address THE BLUE GOOSE, Fort Plain, N. Y. 


BLACKSTONE ANTIQUE SHOP—Mahogany child’s 

bureaux, dolls, walnut secretary original brasses, 
slope top desks, drop leaf and side tables, Currier 
prints, stamps. H. L. Wilkins, Box 29, Blackstone, Va. 
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TLHE ANT DO U AlkiAge 


A DIRECTORY OF ANTIQUE DEALERS 


NEW YORK 


GINSBURG & LEVY 
397 Madison Avenue New York 
E. GOTTSCHALK 
150 Lexington Avenue New York 
HODGE PODGE SHOP 
49 Christopher Street New York 
RENWICK C. HURRY 
7 East 54th Street New York 
LOUIS XIV ANTIQUE SHOP 
9 East 55th Street New York 
MARY CLAIRE O’BRIEN 
63 Fifth Av. (entrance on 13th) N. Y. 
FRED J. PETERS 
52 East 56th Street New York 
HARRY STONE 
147 Fourth Avenue New York 
ADRIAN FRANCOIS WELLENS 
345 West 88th Street New York 
MAX WILLIAMS 
538 Madison Avenue New York 
DONALD M. TIFFANY 
106 Broadway Bayside, L. I. 
FRED J. PETERS 
384-386 Broadway Flushing, L. I. 
MRS. RUTH D. KNOX 
4037 Lewiston Rd. Niagara Falls 
MRS. ALBERT DODGE 
N. Main Street, Pawling 
MRS. E. E. WALTER 
103 Market St. Poughkeepsie 
THE COURT SHOP INC 
Court and Cornelia Sts., Utica 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHUMM ANTIQUE SHOP 
451 Main Street Bethlehem 
E. W. PENROSE 
Carlisle Cumberland County 
WILLIAM P. FIELES 
Christiana Lancaster County 
DAVID B. MISSIMER 
Market Sq. and High St. Manheim 
FERDINAND KELLER 
216 South 9th St. Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA ANTIQUE CO. 
1725 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
ANTIQUE SHOP 
1124 Pine Street Philadelphia 
KERN’S ART SHOP 
1725 Arch Street Philadelphia 
STEPHEN K. NAGY 
8 South 18th Street Philadelphia 
MARTHA deHAAS REEVES 
1026 Pine Street Philadelphia 
FRANCIS D. BRINTON 
Oermead Farm West Chester 
BERGMAN ANTIQUE SHOP 
22-326 So. Duke St. York 


NEW JERSEY 
JAMES F. IANNI 


1777 Haddon Avenue, 


FRANCES WOLFE CAREY 


Camden 


38 Haddon Avenue Haddonfield 
MARTHA dceHAAS REEVES 
20 Potter St. Haddonfield 
SAMUEL N. RHOADS 
38 Haddon Avenue Haddonfield 
WILMER MOORE 
18 West Broad Street Hopewell 
MRS. EDITH BRUEN 
100 Central Ave. Madison 
GEORGE DUY ROGERS 
150 South St., Morristown 
THORPE’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
321 West Front Street, Plainfield 
REID’S ANTIQUE & AUCTION 
GALLERIES 


27 North Warren Street Trenton 


VERMONT 


HARRIS ANTIQUE HOME 
18 Franklin St., Brandon 


MASSACHUSETTS 


QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 
Queen Anne Corners Accord 
JANE FRANCES 
33 River St. 


GEORGE GEBELEIN 
79 Chestnut Street 


FRANCIS NICHOLS 
115 Charles Street 


I. SACK 
85 Charles Street 


SIMON STEPHENS 
157 Charles Street 


ELLA B. SPARRELL 


Boston 


Boston 


Boston 


Boston 


Boston 


1085 Pleasant St., Bridgewater, Route 102 


ALFRED M. UHLER 
Lexington Road Concord 


YE OLDE LINCOLN HOUSE 
The Countryway Cohasset 


THE FITCHBURG ANTIQUE SHOP 


682 Main Street 


F. A. POOLE 
Bond’s Hill 


YEARS AGO 
N. Egremont Rd. Gt. Barrington 


F. E. CUMMINGS 
Cushing’s Corner 


JOHN BAILEY HOUSE 
Pathway to Plymouth, Hanover 4 Cor. 


DANIEL F. MAGNER 
Fountain Square Hingham 


R. W. BURNHAM 
Main Road 


Fitchburg 


Gloucester 


Hanson 


Ipswich 


VILLAGE GREEN ANTIQUE SHOP 


59 South Main Street, Ipswich 
KINGSTON ANTIQUE SHOP 
Plymouth Rd. Kingston 
MRS. KATHERINE PURDY 
Stockbridge Rd. Lenox 
LOUISE R. READER 
417 Westford St., cor Wilder, Lowell 
SAMUEL TEMPLE 
Main Street, Lynnfield Centre 
Cc. F. BESSOM 
11 Washington St. Marblehead 
MRS. MARY D. WALKER 
Wareham Rd. & Front St. Marion 
S. ELIZABETH YORK 
Marion Road, Mattapoisett 
Cc. E. LARKIN 
33 Temple St. Newburyport 
W. W. BENNETT 
22-24 No. Water St., 
MRS. CLARK’S SHOP 
38 No. Water Street New Bedford 
THE COLONIAL SHOP 
22 N. Water St. New Sedtord, Mass. 
ED. WHITNEY 
The Maples N. Attleboro 
EMMA G. FITTS 
59 Winter St., Mohawk Trail, Orange 
GRAHAM’S ANTIQUES 
25 Lynde Street Salem 
. S. METCALFE 
Federal and North Streets Salem 
Cc, Ho & A. Ie WARNER | 
Near Seven Pines Sheffield 
ALTON L. DEAN 
60 Harrison Avenue Taunton 
BAKER’S ANTIQUE ROOMS_ 
West Dennis Cape Cod 
OLD PARISH HOUSE 
ANTIQUE SHOP 
Main Street West Medway 


OHIO 


GEORGE WILLIAM BIERCE 
8903 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 
THE YEARS AGO SHOPPE 
67 North Washington St., Columbus 


IONE AVERY WHITE 
15401 Richmond Place, E. Cleveland 


R. M. DAVIDSON 


58 Hudson Avenue Newark 


The charge for listing Antique Dealers in the Directory is $10 for 


New Bedford 


CONNECTICUT 


H. E. BURGESS 

358 W. Putnam Avenue, Greenwich 
J. M. MITCHELE 

173 Greenwich Ave. Greenwich 


A. E. CARROLL 
735 Main Street East Hartford 


JOSEPH JENDE 
13 S. Water St., East Port Chester 
THE TREASURE SHOP 
659 Ferry Boulevard Stratford 


SPINNING WHEEL SHOP 
115 East Putnam Avenue Greenwich 


MAYFIELD’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Boston Post Road Noroton 


NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD 
9 Westport Avenue Norwalk 


THE ANTIQUE EXCHANGE 
210 Disco Bldg., Franklin Sq., Norwich 


D. A. BERNSTEIN 
Adams Corner Sound Beach 


GREENWICH ANTIQUE SHOPPE 
256 W. Putnam Ave., Greenwich 


HERBERT F. KNOWLES 
West Cheshire New Haven County 


THE STEPPING STONE 
277 Elm Street, West Ifaven 


WOODMONT INN ANTIQUE SHOP 


14 Cherry St. Woodmont-on-the-Sound 


RHODE ISLAND 


G. I. STEELE 
45 Pelham St. Newport 
GEORGE E. VERNON & CO. 
91 John St. Newport 
PROVIDENCE ANTIQUE CO. 
738 Westminster Street Providence 
MABEL K. ROGERS 
115 Waterman St., Providence 
The Minden (residence) Providence 


WICKFORD HILL ANTIQUE SHOP 
141 W. Main St., 


Wickford 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
jC; DERBY 
22 and 24 Warren St. 
E. ANTON 
30-38 Third St., Dover 
LYNDE SULLIVAN 
Strafford County 


LEILA J. FARR 
Stratton Road East Jaffrey 


Concord 


Durham 


WEBSTER PLACE ANTIQUE SHOP 


Daniel Webster Highway Franklin 
FULLER HOMESTEAD 
Hancock Hillsborough County 
STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER 
The Cross Roads Peterborough 


E. A. WIGGIN 
275. State ote Portsmouth 


SUGAR HILL ANTIQUE SHOP 
Miss Sybil Nash Sugar Hill 


MISSOURI 
THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
1903 Main Street Kansas City 
YE OLD TYME SHOPPE 
711 So. Tenth Street St. Joseph 


OREGON 
RAYMOND’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
705 Davis Street, Portland 


J. W. WOOD 


705 Davis Street Portland 


MAINE 


THE THREE GABLES 


204 Broadway Bangor 


MISS STETSON’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


10 Spring Street Brunswick 


A. O. BESSE 
Kennebunkport York County 


six months or $18 for one year. 
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DERBY'S ANTIQUE SHOP 


22 and 24 Warren Street Concord, New Hampshire 


An exceptional display of Staffordshire +> Pink 
Lustre ~~» Wheildon Prattware and Spode 
Antique China «» Early English and 
American Prints and Engravings 
Antique Silverware 


OA) 


DERBY’s, Concord, New Hampshire 


THREE CONNOISSEURS 
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IN THE FLUSHING SHOP FOr 


FRED J. PETERS 


You will find an unusually splendid collection of rare old mirrors 
furniture, glass and other embellishments 


i sy eh a NL 


The shop is now being enlarged and will be completed about 
September first, at which time it will have one of the most 
complete and authentic stocks in the United States 


FRED J. PETERS 


384, BROADWAY, (Northern Boulevard) FLUSHING Sian 


Telephone, Flushing 566/ 
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It E Al bOUART A N 


22 and 24 Warren Street 


tures and Models 


ip Pic 


Sh 


Sideboard 
Copper Lustre 


ite 


Heppelwh 


Ina 


Old Ch 


DeErBy’s, Concord, New Hampshire 
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Reopening of the Antique Auction Season will be 
Celebrated at 


REID’S ANTIQUE & AUCTION GALLERY 


TRENTON, N. J. 


Tuesday, September 15th, at 11 A. M. 


Among the more important pieces to be offered at Auction are Mahogany Highboy, 
in very good condition, Early American Pine Schoolmaster Desk, Spinning Wheels, Gilt 


and Mahogany Mirrors, Console and Tiptop Tables, Chippendale, Hepplewhite and 
Sheraton Chairs, a number of Rush Seat Chairs. Engravings of Washington and Poca- 
hontas, and many others; Mahogany, Cherry and Maple Bureaus; Victorian Sofas and 
Chairs in rosewood and walnut, Old China, Comports, Candelabras, Old Andirons and 
Fire Sets, Antique Gold and Silver, etc., etc. 


ORIENTAL and HOOKED RUGS in Various Sizes 


Currier & Ives Prints, Old Books, Magazines, two Empire Clocks in running order and 
Many other Antique Clocks 


H. M. REID 


27 N. Warren St. 32-34 Chancery Lane 


Founded 1889 H. M. Reid, Auctioneer 
TRENTON, N. J. 
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Antiques At Auction 


COMMENCING ON, TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1925, AT 10:30 A.M., AND 
CONTINUING EACH DAY UNTIL ALL LOTS ARE SOLD 


An unusual collection of Early American Furniture. An assortment of China, Pottery and 
Glassware, Hooked Rugs, Currier and Ives Prints, Etc. 


This Sale merits Your attention. | Goods can be inspected on Monday Afternoon, September ar. 
Lunch will be served by the Lewises. Positive Sale, Rain or Shine. 


AT 
THE OLD CHAPEL 
2% Miles North of 
BEDFORD VILLAGE 


Nae 


Thz Old Chapel is located on the State Road, 10 miles south of Ridgefield Conn.; 42 miles from New York City (Columbus 
Circle), over fine roads Via White Plains. 
NOTE—Consignments of Antiques will be received for the Sale. For further information, communicate with 


JOHN M. MITCHELL, Auctioneer, 173 Greenwich Avenue, Greenwich, Conn. 
Sz Ce eZ 
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One of five 


Gobelin 
Tapestries 


of different sizes 
of former 


Royal ownership. 


Documentary proof of 


authenticity and 
ownership accom- 


panies sale. 


An appointment may 
be made with the 


undersigned by 


letter only. 


GEORGE A. HATHAWAY 
9 Fast 10th Street New York City 


The Colony Shops, GINSBURG & LEVY 


_ Antiques 


FINE AMERICAN AND 


ENGLISH FURNITURE 


as 


AN OAK REFECTORY TABLE OF THE PERIOD OF CROMWELL 
SHOWING PURITAN INFLUENCE 


We announce the arrival of the collection of Antique Furniture, Anglo-American China and 


Lustre Ware Collected Abroad by Mr. Ginsburg. 


(The Colony Shops : GINSBURG & LEVY, 397 Madison Avenue, New York 


Branch under Joseph Koopman, 26 East 55th Street 
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HEPPELWHITE 
SIDEBOARD AND 
TABLE 


GLASS AND 
KNIFE BOXES 


LOWESTOFT 
MASONIC BOWL 


King Hooper Mansion. 


8 Hooper Street 
MARBLETEAD, MASS. 


Telephone 425-M I. SACK 
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Tue ANTIQUARIAN 
will be glad to re- 
| ceive contributions or 
photographs of au- 
'thentic antiques of 
| historical or artistic 
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accompany all manu- 
| scripts to insure its 
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Ferdinand Keller 
ANTIQUES 


216-224 South Ninth Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DECORATED LACQUER AND TINWARE TRAYS 


N unusual collection of old Bell Pulls and Hand 
| Pulls in beaded work, cross-stitch, and _petit-point, 
| 


some with charming old cut glass and colored glass 


handles in Bohemian red and turquoise blue. These are 


genuinely old. 


| We also have a remarkable collection of old Tin 
| Lacquer Trays, Cake Baskets, Trays with Boxes, ete. 
Over 350 pieces in the collection. mine spr Oe aa ies 


Pottery Platter, “Landing of Columbus,’ made by Wilham Adams, Staffordshire. England, about 1840 


Illustrations of Pink Staffordshire are by courtesy of the 
Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia. 
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PINK STAFFORDSHIRE PLATES 


Cheerful Ware Which Pictures Some Historical Scenes Not Found in the Blue 


By WALTER RENDELL STOREY 


Pottery Plate—‘Hancock House,’ Boston, made by 
J. & J. Jackson, Burslem, England, about 1835 


ITH many collectors blue Staffordshire crockery 

will always hold first place. But others are 
finding in its less dignified but gayer sister, pink ware, 
a basis for a collection of both charm and individuality. 
Made of the same kind of pottery, decorated with 
many of the same designs, and issuing from the kilns 
of some of the same potters, this later-made china 
has a place all its own in historical interest and room 
decoration. 


About 1830, after the rage for blue ware had some- 
what died down, we find that pink plates and dishes 
began to come into this country from the Stafford- 
shire potteries. The importations of French ware, as 
well as the natural human desire for a change, may 
have been factors in bringing about the popularity of 
the new color. 


When the Staffordshire makers wandered away from 
the blue, pink was not the only color they adopted. 
Brown, lilac, green, red, gray, light blue and_ black 
printed ware were also in evidence at this time. These 
varying colors afforded opportunities for artistic house- 
wives to work out different color schemes in their 
dining rooms, and today they make it possible for the 
collector to build up a series in one color if he chooses. 
There is a wide variety of designs in each color to 
be found on plates and platters, teapots, creamers, 
sugar bowls, and in fact the whole range of table 
dishes. New historical scenes appeared, sometimes 


I, eS 
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Pottery Saucer—‘Harvard College,’ made in Staf- 
fordshire, England, about 1835 


only in the colors replacing blue, and so today the 
collector must turn to pink and other colors to en- 
rich his series, even though the majority of his pieces 
are in blue. Although the blue Staffordshire is more 
expensive, the other colors are often harder to find, 
a fact which in itself adds a zest to collecting them. 


Among these later colors pink, both because of its at- 
tractiveness and adaptability, became popular. Its most 
interesting period of production began about 1830 and 
ended about 1850. Of course the potters did not stop 
making pink china after 1850, but certain distinctive 
designs, especially historical scenes, were made only 
within this period. Some of the most important Staf- 
fordshire potters who produced pink ware during this 
period were: Adams, Jackson, Clews, Thomas Green, 
Enoch Wood & Son, Thomas Godwin, Joseph Heath 
& Co. and Ralph Stevenson. Some pieces marked 
“J.B.” have been found, but just what these initials 
stand for has not been satisfactorily established. 


One of the most interesting of the pink historical 
series is the Richard Jordan plate. This was made 
by Joseph Heath & Co., and its full title is ‘“Resi- 
dence of the late Richard Jordan.” The scene shows 
a view of a farmhouse by a country road with a cow 
lazily standing in the roadway and a quiet rustic air 
over all. In the foreground is a figure, presumably 
of Jordan, in a Quaker hat and a long, wide-bottomed 
coat. The plate was made at the request of some of 
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Jordan’s friends after his death in 1826. Edwin Atlee 
Barber, whose book on Anglo-American Pottery is 
a boon to any study of American historical ware, 
states that the drawing was made by W. Mason, a 
drawing teacher of Philadelphia, and that the picture 
has appeared in a wider variety of shades and colors 
than perhaps any other American view. The plate has 
a border of flowers arranged with an air of profusion 
and also some small scroll designs. This scene is 
found on entire table services and on plates of every 
size. 

Richard Jordan, who was thus singularly honored 
by his friends, was a Quaker preacher who was born 
in 1756 in Virginia and who settled in Newton, N. J., 
in 1809, where a few years later he built the house 
shown on the plate. This was close by the Meeting 
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by Girard in 1812 and used thereafter as his private 
banking establishment. ‘“The Race Bridge” is another 
view of old Philadelphia by this maker. 

“Hancock House” in Boston is a Jackson plate which 
has a strong appeal to the collector of pink historical 
china. Sprays of flowers from the border, and the 
house, a square, imposing structure, is set rather firmly 
and definitely in the center of the plate, suggesting the 
stubborn defiance of its illustrious owner, who in 
signing the Declaration of Independence, wrote his 
name good and large so that there would be no over- 
looking it by any enemy of the newly born nation. — 

A quaint reminder of a bygone age is the pink plate 
entitled ‘Philadelphia Waterworks.” This is a view 
of a rectangular building with a two-columned portico 
and with an odd circular structure two stories high on 


Plate—‘Ft. Hamilton, N. Y.”, made by Mellor, Venables & Co., 
Burslem, England, about 1840 


House where on Sundays he joined his neighbors in 
worship. The plate was probably not issued until 
about ten years after his death, which would place the 
date about 1836. 

Another historical pink plate is “Girard’s Bank, 
Philadelphia,” made by Jackson, a prolific producer of 
pink Staffordshire ware. Within a border of sprays 
of flowers is seen a stately building of stone with 
high pillars across the front forming the entrance, up 
to which wide steps ascend. In the foreground groups 
of men and women saunter by in that leisurely way of 
the age which the Staffordshire designers always seem 
to delight in portraying. The building, which is both 
imposing and beautiful, was originally the Bank of the 
United States and was purchased from the Government 


top. Outside of a fence is a graceful fountain play- 
ing and in the foreground is an old-fashioned one- 
horse chaise with a lady and gentleman in it. This 
was the building used to house the machinery that 
pumped the water from the Schuylkill River in Fair- 
mount Park to a central reservoir in the city. 

J. & J. Jackson, who made this plate as well as those 
picturing Girard’s Bank and Hancock House, pro- 
duced a great number of American scenes, not only 
in pink but other colors. They operated a pottery at 
Burslam in Staffordshire, England, that was known by 
the gloomy name of the “Churchyard Works.” From 
this pottery also came the pink plates of the “Battle 
Monument, Baltimore,” “Boston State House,” “Har- 
vard Hall, Cambridge, Massachusetts,” “View of Hart- 
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ford, Connecticut,” “View of the Battery, New York,” 
one of “Castle Garden, New York” and a view of the 
“White House, Washington.” These titles, however, 
do not exhaust the list. 

There are quite a number of pink plates which are 
not marked and which have defied all efforts to 
identify the makers. One of these is entitled “Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum, Philadelphia.” This shows an 
imposing looking structure with a central building 
having a portico front of stately columns rising two 
stories, approached by a flight of steps the width of 
the building. On each side are substantial wings. In 
the foreground on the right are a slender tree and 
groups of people promenading. A rather ornate border 
of flowers surrounds the central picture. 

Some of the best pieces of pink ware were made 
by William Adams, who also produced blue and other 
colors. In that piece of English countryside not more 
than ten miles long and three miles wide from which 
came all the Staffordshire ware, William Adams 
founded a pottery at Stoke-upon-Trent, shortly after 
the year 1800. About 1835 he moved to Tunstall, a 
small village five miles to the north, where doubtless 
the pink and other colored ware was made. The firm 
was then known as William Adams & Son, which is 
generally found on plates as “W.A.&S.” 

A charming view done with a quaint humor is his 
“View of New York from the River.” This pink 
plate has a border of medallions, each one the same, 
of a sailor boy, in wide trousers and traditional flat 
sailor cap, with a sailing ship in the distance. The 
view in the center of the plate is of the New York 
of that time, a low skyline in odd contrast with the 
towered architecture of modern times and showing, 
as all the New York views on Staffordshire ware do, 
the six church spires and the cupola of the colonial 
City Hall as it has been restored today. Yankee clip- 
pers and a row boat are seen on the river, and in the 
foreground, drawn with the same light touch as the 
pictures on the border, is a sailor with his sweetheart, 
doubtless off for a day’s outing. 
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As one becomes interested in these historical plates, 
one receives vivid glimpses of American life of the 
first part of the last century when the United States 
was still young and naive. Even at that time Niagara 
Falls as a popular resort of honeymoon couples had 
already a firm hold on the imaginations of the newly 
wedded ones. On one of Adams’ pink plates we see 
a view of the Falls with an impressive volume of water 
careening over the brink, exciting the wonder of those 
on the shore as it does today. 

On another plate of pink ware by the same maker 
is a fine view of mountain country entitled “View near 
Conway, New Hampshire.” In the foreground of the 
mountain scene is a log cabin and on the hilly road 
that leads past it are the figures of a man and a woman 
walking along and admiring the view. One might 
criticise their costume as being more for the city 
promenades than mountain roads, for their elegant at- 
tire does seem to suggest the condescending attitude 
of the city dweller toward New Hampshire scenery. 

Of the “Landing of Columbus” plates by Adams, Mr. 
Barber records no less than nine different views out of 
a probable dozen. These come not only in pink but 
also in other colors, and in general show the sea in 
the background with the Santa Maria at anchor and 
Columbus and some Indians on the shore. The border, 
while perhaps not as beautiful as some of the flower 
borders on older plates, shows sprays of roses with 
medallions containing pictures of animals. Views of 
“Harper’s Ferry,” “Catskill Mountains,” “Montevideo, 
Connecticut,” and “Shannondale Springs, Virginia,” are 
found on other pink ware of this same series. 

It is not always easy to identify either the scene or 
the maker on some of the pink pottery which, as a 
rule, is not as well marked as the blue Staffordshire. 
The borders, which are always great aids in identi- 
fication, are found in a bewildering variety in these 
later pink plates. Many views may have disappeared 
entirely, possibly because pink ware was not held in 
such high esteem by its owners as the blue, and until 
comparatively recently was not much sought after by 


Saucer—“View of New York City”, 
Made by William Adams, about 1835 


Plate—‘Deaf and Dumb Asylum’, Philadelphia. 
Made by J. & J. Jackson, about 1835 
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the collector. We know from tissue paper prints of 
the original copper engravings used in printing views 
on plates that a number of picture plates once pro- 
duced by the Staffordshire potters have disappeared. 

To many admirers of this old china, borders hold 
almost as much interest as the views on the plates. 
And of borders, their designs and oddities, much 
could be said. An unusual design is one found on a 
few plates from the pottery of Ralph Stevenson. This 
was composed of flowers arranged against a background 
that was suggestive of lace. A pink plate with a view 
of New Orleans shows this border, and in this series, 
which was made in many other colors besides pink, 
is a plate with a picture of the Erie Canal at Buffalo. 

A departure from the flower borders entirely is the 
design on the William Penn plates. Of these there are 
at least six varieties, according to the check list of 
E. A. Barber. The unusual border is a geometrical 
design of a complicated pattern. The scenes show Penn 
and the Indians and the chest of trinkets and cloth 
with which he bought his beautiful domain. But the 
artist allowed his imagination full flight when he drew 
the background. Here instead of the sylvan forests 
of the new world are cocoanut palms and exotic foli- 
age with buildings in the distance whose inspiration 
seemed to be Chinese pagodas. 

These strange conceptions of American scenery were 
made some time between 1847 and 1859 by Thomas 
Green at Fenton. Happily he seemed to have confined 
himself to this one series. For the sake of historical 
accuracy it was fortunate that he did not perpetuate 
other misconceptions of our native land in Stafford- 
shire ware. 

Although not one of the historical series, the Scrip- 
tural subjects in pink, so popular in the middle of the 
last century in this country, should be given a word. 
Doubtless the best known of these is the “Millennium” 
plate by J. & G. Meakin. This pictured a scene of a 
little child surrounded by both domestic and wild 
animals—‘“the lion lying down with the lamb’—and 
above in the heavens a descending dove in whose beak 
is an olive branch. In letters of light stands forth the 
legend, “Peace on Earth.” The border shows fruits 
and flowers in profusion with an “all-seeing eye” and 
a Bible in a halo of glory at the top. Another plate 
popular at the same time was “The Call of Samuel” 
by “K.E.B.’ Other makers of these Biblical illustra- 
tions were J. & J. Jackson, Enoch Wood & Sons, 
C. J. Mason & Co., Adams, John Ridgway, William 
Ridgway, and Dillon. 

Prices of pink Staffordshire ware, like prices of all 
china, fluctuate with the immediate demand, the con- 
dition of the pieces, and the number of examples on 
the market. However, a general idea may be gained 
from prices paid at auctions where a number of sales 
of similar ware are noted. Mable Wood Smith in 
her comprehensive list of prices paid for historical 
china at New York auction sales during the last few 
years quoted in her book, “Anglo-American Historical 
China,” gives the price on both a plate and a soup plate 
of the William Penn design just mentioned. These 
were both 9% inches in diameter, and both brought 
the same price,—$15 each. A 103%-inch plate brought 
$18.00. 

Jackson’s “Hancock House” on an 8-inch plate sold 
at auction for $4.00, while two examples of the “Race 
Bridge of Philadelphia,” both 9-inch plates by the same 
maker, were purchased for $8.00 and $9.00 respectively. 
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An Adams plate of Montevideo, Connecticut, 7 inches 
in diameter, brought $12.50 and two 634-inch plates 
of the same design were sold for $8.00 each. 

Cup plates always bring higher prices than do those 
of regular size, and we find one 334 inches in diameter 
selling for $17.50, while a plate of the same design 
10-inch wide brought $10. The unidentified “Phila- 
delphia Deaf and Dumb Asylum” plate was purchased 
for $11. 

Of course these prices serve only as a general guide. 
China prices are as fluctuating as the wind, and what 
is low today may be sky-high tomorrow. A sudden 
demand for some particular scene or series may make 
the market-price rise, while the reverse is true when 
from a laxity of requests for certain patterns the 
dealer is glad to get an old resident moved off his 
shelves. 

Occasionally some really fine reproductions of pic- 
tures are found in pink Staffordshire ware, some of 
the English artist Turner’s pictures having been used 
as originals. Improvement in reproduction, it should 
be noted, is a sign of later work. After about 1860 
Staffordshire china loses a good part of the peculiar 
characteristics that make it so interesting to the col- 
lector of today. Perhaps as time rolls on a place will 
be found for this later work in collectors’ cabinets. 
One might add that there is little counterfeiting in 
pink ware; this form of flattery being reserved for the 
more expensive kinds of pottery. 

Pink Staffordshire ware is just as decorative as blue, 
only it needs more care as to the color scheme of the 
room in which it is placed. Rooms in which a light 
brown color predominates in furniture and walls are 
probably the best, although light tones of almost any 
color will show it off well. A plate rail or an old 
china closet is an appropriate setting for the delicate 
pink of this pleasant ware of great-grandmother’s 
time, which thus forms an effective decoration for the 
room. 
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OLD THINGS 


BY ROY B. WHITE 


I love the yellow touch of age, 
The musty smell of time, 

The crumbling tower, the thumbworn page, 
The. wrinkled, fading line. 


Too much we have ‘that’s bright and new, 
Too much that has no past: 

*Tis sad the people so eschew 
The things that time outlast. 


I love old castles and old halls, 
Stone thresholds worn down thin, 

Old council rooms with hoary walls, 
Old bulwarks grey and grim. 


Old tapestries and furnishings, 
Old pictures and old busts, 

Old woodwork and old varnishings, 
Old carvings and old rusts. 


I love old implements and tools, 
Old walks and haunts and nooks, 
Old pillars, gates and ancient schools, 
Old parchments and old books. 


These breathe the seasoned breath of time— 
A mellow influence: 

These soften, sweeten and refine 
With silent eloquence. 


They have their place, these ancient things 
That linger in decay: 

The past through them a message brings 
Down to our thoughtless day. 
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AMERICAN FURNITURE 


The Second or Revolutionary Period in American Wing of the Metropolitan Museum 


By FELICE DAVIS 


Part Two 


HE stairway between the second and third floors 

of the American Wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art might well be the span between two 
ages, separated by race, by thought and by custom. 
Yet that simple furniture into which the Colonists 
put the traditions of the mother country, whether it 
was a Gothic chair, whose ancestors were of Eliza- 
bethan England, or a painted kas that bespoke Dutch 
descent, is divided by so few actual years from the 
sophisticated furniture of the Revolutionary Period 
that it is hard to decide when the transition took 
place. As a matter of convenience, the dates of the 
Revolutionary Period, the furniture of which we are 
now to see on the second floor of the Wing, are fixed 
between 1725 and 1700. 

‘The first glance about the exhibition gallery leaves 
a variety of impressions. First among these is the 
thought that the ruggedness, the simplicity, of the 
Colonial Period has gone. We move here in an atmos- 
phere of elegance, such as surrounds people who have 
the leisure and the wealth to cultivate refinement in 
the furnishing of their houses and to follow the chang- 
ing fashions of society abroad. 

The rococo influence has supplanted the Gothic and 
with the change emphasis has shifted from structure 
to decoration, which is chiefly attained through carv- 
ing. Shells, scrolls, and foliage are familiar rococo 
patterns, which appear with great variety and richness 
in the carving. The straight lines and turned legs of 
the Colonial Period have disappeared and in their place 
we find curves—scrolled pediments, the spoon curve, 
from seat to cresting of chair backs, skirts cut in ogee 
curves and above all in importance, cabriole or bandy 
legs. The Philadelphia furniture is characterized by 
special elaborateness of decoration. Mahogany is com- 
ing into style and walnut is going out. 

New articles of furniture, to give greater comfort 
or pleasure, have come into use—tea-tables, card-tables 
and fire-screens are only a few items on the list. 

Everywhere the influence of Chippendale is evident; 
in the form of a chair-back, in the fret-work of 
Chinese origin or in the rococo decorations. His 
famous book, The Gentleman’s and Cabinetmaker’s 
Director, was first published in 1752 and met with 
enormous success. It contains the great mass of his 
designs, which show in their variety the wide range 
of his powers. Chippendale’s ideas were extensively 
copied both in England and the Colonies but as the 
copyists often combined with them forms of their own 
invention, the period is one of great diversity in style 
as well as one of the most brilliant in the history of 
furniture. 

The furniture of the Colonial Period was not totally 
discarded, for here and there in the homes of the 
prosperous a piece lingers or has been handed down 
and, moreover, away from such centers as Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia, fashionable standards 


were not felt and few changes in furnishings were 
made. 

Before turning to the furniture of the exhibition 
gallery it is well to devote a moment to the architec- 
tural elements of the room, for the designs of archi- 
tecture and of furniture are closely linked in this 


period as, in turn, the decorations of silver and 
ceramics follow those of the furniture. An elaborate 
mantelpiece, which once belonged in the Beekman 


house, a famous old mansion in Turtle Bay, New York, 
and which has now come into the possession of the 
New York Historical Society, has provided the elements 
from which the decoration of the room has been re- 
constructed. The greatest interest centers in the treat- 
ment of the doors with their fine scrolled pediments, 
their cornices with leaf and egg-and-dart moulding, 
and the fluted pilasters on each side—elements which 
find their echoes im the decoration of the furniture. 


Conspicuous among the furniture in this gallery are 
three cabinettop desks. One of these claims attention, 
not only because of its excellent workmanship but 
because it is the desk which Washington used while 
staying at the Craigie house in Cambridge during the 
Revolutionary War. It is mahogany and was prob- 
ably made between the years 1750 and 1775. A notable 
feature is its broken pediment, which is very elaborately 
denticulated. Fluted pilasters are set in the stiles of 
the cabinet, the panels of the cabinet doors are out- 
lined in scroll carving and a narrow band of carving 
follows the outline of the stiles of the desk. We meet 
here for the first time an example of the block-front 
—a form of cutting the front in blocks, ‘the two ends 
raised, the center portion lower, which was developed 
by Chippendale and carried to perfection by American 
cabinetmakers. With the block-front the bombe form 
is combined, that is, the vertical outline of the front 
and sides of the desk, swell at the bottom. The desk 
stands on bracket feet, which are slightly carved. 


General Washington may have been too absorbed in 
military affairs to note the external details of his desk 
but the perfection of arrangement and workmanship 
within must have attracted an approving eye. A small 
compartment in the center, ornamented with a carved 
shell and flanked by two fluted pillars, has on each 
side four pigeon holes above two rows of small draw- 
ers, arranged in a curve. Here indeed was a pigeon 
hole for every State document and enough drawers 
to hold all the red tape! 


Another cabinet-top, block-front desk which stands 
here comes from New England at about the same time. 
It, too, is mahogany and has the popular scroll-top, 
below which, in the center, is a carved shell. A 
statuette is placed at each end of the pediment and 
below these fluted pilasters are inserted. The edge of 
the cabinet doors are finished with similar pilasters, 
which extend to the carved shell at the top. Another 
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shell is carved below the bottom center drawer. The 


feet are of the claw-and-ball design. 


The third and last in the group of cabinet-top desks 
is the work of William Savery of Philadelphia, who 
probably made it between 1760 and 1775. Savery 
rightly enjoys the reputation of being one of our 
most notable cabinetmakers and this desk is a worthy 
specimen of his talent, as well as a good illustration 
of the characteristic elaborateness of Philadelphia 
furniture. Where the New England desk last de- 
scribed has a scroll top, unadorned except for simple 
mouldings, the Savery scrolls have not only mouldings 
but elaborate and graceful carving in foliated designs. 
Between the scrolls a bust, a favorite ornament for 
such a position, has been placed. Under the pediment 
is a denticulated moulding, beneath which is a band 
of fret-work and a similar band extends around the 
panels of the cabinet. The panels of the desk are out- 
lined with foliated scrolls and the bracket feet are 
carved. Even the brass handles have a pattern of 
grapes, leaves and flowers. 

In the group of highboys in this gallery there is 
one which is also the work of Savery. Made at about 
the same date as the cabinet-top desk, it, too, has a 
scroll-top, each scroll carved and decorated at the 
center with a carved flower. Between the scrolls is 
a rococo cartouche, an ornament which Savery has 
borrowed from Chippendale. Urn-and-flame finials 
are at the corners above quarter-fluted columns, Fine 
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applied scrolls fill the place of the shell drawer at the 
top but the customary shell, with elaborate flowing 
streamers, is carved on the bottom center drawer. The 
skirt is cut in scrolls, the cabriole legs have a leaf 
design carved at the knee and end in claw-and-ball 
feet. The handles are of the willow pattern. 


The two remaining highboys are also from Phila- 
delphia makers. They have walnut for their material 
and were made between 1760 and 1775. In their main 
characteristics they are alike. Both have carved scroll- 
tops, urn-and-spiral finials on blocks at the corners, 
above fluted quarter-columns. Each has a carved shell 
with streamers above a skirt which is cut in scrolls 
and cabriole legs with claw-and-ball feet. One, which 
is a little more elaborate than the other, has a rococo 
cartouche, and the shell drawer at the top has been 
replaced by fine applied scrolls. Acanthus leaves are 
carved on the knees. The other highboy has a flame 
finial between the scrolls of the pediment, the rising 
sun design carved on the top drawer and shells on 
the knees. 


None of these highboys has a stretcher—better work- 
manship made their support unnecessary. 

The lowboys shown here reproduce the general 
characteristics of the highboys as far as possible and, 
like them, may be dated between 1760 and 1775. The 
lowboys possess in common quarter-round columns 
inserted in the stiles, a center shell drawer with the 
details of the carving varying in degrees of ornateness, 


Bedroom from Haverhill, Mass. 
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a skirt cut in cyma curves separated by straight lines 
and outlined with carving cabriole legs, with a shell 
or leaf carving at the knees and claw-and-ball feet. 


One of the lowboys, a mahogany piece by Savery, 
has the quarter-columns carved, instead of fluted as 
the others are and below the edge of the top is a 
rope moulding with another and elaborate moulding 
below. 


A second is of Virginia walnut and shows Chippen- 
dale influence, being more simple than the Savery 
lowboy. Its top projects in curves over the legs, pro- 
ducing a very pleasing result. 


The third highboy varies from the others in the 
greater elaboration of its carving. The shell drawer 
has both rosettes and streamers and the carving of 
the skirt and knees exceeds that of the other two. 
It is of Philadelphia origin, as these characteristics 
would suggest. 


Although we will meet a variety of tables in the 
other rooms on this floor, the exhibition gallery holds 
just one—the rectangular, mahogany drop-leaf table in 
the center of the room, with cabriole legs that are 
not carved and claw-and-ball feet. 


Chairs, always important as indications of the trend 
of styles, are not without their customary interest here. 
Finding in this gallery full-fledged types of the Revo- 
lutionary Period, it is not without value to turn back 
for a moment to the Colonial Period and trace the 
development of the chair. The earliest chair in the 
Colonial gallery was the wainscot chair, with solid 
back and carved cresting as its conspicuous elements. 
The spindle-back, slat-back and banister-back chairs 
broke away from the tradition of the solid back but 
the development of the splat-back is not foreshadowed 
until we reach the cane-back chairs in the room from 
Portsmouth, Rhode Island, in which the forms of the 
closing years of the Period are shown. 


The backs of these chairs have a cane panel, sur- 
rounded by carving, between the stiles. In the room 
from Woodbury, Long Island, we find a solid splat 
developed in a vase-form and the first indication of 
structural curves, the distinctive sign of the Second 
Period. In the ballroom from Alexandria will be seen 
the subsequent development of the chair, from the 


solid splat-back in vase or violin form of the early. 


part of the Period through successive stages to the 
elaborate openwork splat of Chippendale style. The 
reverse or spoon curve for the back has developed 
during this time and the cresting, instead of dipping 
into a curve which runs without a break into the back- 
posts as was the cane with the chairs of the first years 
of the Colonial period, now, due to the influence of 
Chippendale, often curves up in a bow-shape, away 
from the back-posts, upon which it rests. Cabriole 
legs, making their first uncertain appearance at the 
close of the Colonial Period, have an almost undisputed 
popularity in the Revolutionary Period. 


In the exhibition gallery are chairs, chiefly of the 
third quarter of the Century, by which time the forms 
which were to characterize the Period were fully de- 
fined. Four mahogany side-chairs from Philadelphia 
are representative. The back-rail, which is wide, takes 
the form of three arching curves, slightly carved which 
run without breaking into the back-posts. The open- 
work splat is cut in a design of twisting loops. The 
back has the spoon curve. The seats, wide and straight- 
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lined, are carved across the front. The cabriole legs, 
carved at the knee, are finished with claw-and-ball 
feet. The upholstery is not original but is an old and 
appropriate material, black with silk flowers in many 
colors. 

The six chairs which surround the table in the 
center of the room are of the same type except that 
they have plain, straight legs and stretchers. 


Several armchairs also show the Chippendale in- 
fluence. Their backs, short arms, which test on a 
support raked on a curve, and seats are upholstered, 
making them very comfortable. The legs are straight 
and have a stretcher. 


All the chairs are not as stiff and uncompromising 
as the majority of the side-chairs. Easy chairs were 
known and appreciated as is proven by the fact that 
they commanded a higher price than any other chair. 
It is amusing to note that seats varied in width accord- 
ing to the styles of skirts—hoops and ruffles were a 
serious consideration and demanded plenty of space. 
Two wing-chairs here belong to this type. They have 
Dutch feet and a stretcher. 


Tall clocks were another luxury of the Revolution- 
ary Period and upon them the cabinetmaker lavished 
his finest workmanship and most artful design, employ- 
ing all the decorative elements which he used for his 
other furniture. One clock, signed on the dial with 
the name of Thomas Harland of Norwich, stands here 
and gives an excellent idea of the type prevalent be- 
tween 1773 and 1807. Its top is cut in cyma curves, 
flame finials are at each end and in the center. Quarter 
columns, fluted, support the pediment. The feet are 
of the bracket form. 


Looking-glasses added their graceful outlines to the 
decoration of the walls. The simplest form in this 
gallery is one of the early Eighteenth Century, of 
walnut veneer on pine. The cresting, which is made 
separate from the frame, is crudely cut in two arch- 
ing curves, which meet in the center. 


Another walnut veneer mirror is more pretentious. 
Its cresting is cut in two scrolls and a gilt fret-work 
flower of Chippendale style, is inserted in the center. 
A band of wood, gilded and slightly carved, inside the 
walnut frame follows its outline. 


A third mirror, the most elaborate of the group, 
comes later in the Century, probably between 1775 and 
1800. The carved and gilded scrolls at the top have 
between them an eagle. An openwork and gilded 
foliage design is carved on the sides and the bottom 
is cut in cyma curves. 

The silver, which occupies several cases in the 
gallery, often bears the hall-mark of a distinguished 
maker or commemorates some historic event. It main- 
tains the high standard of excellence set by the furni- 
ture and reiterates the furniture designs. Several fine 
pieces of Paul Revere’s work include cans of different 
sizes but all of the prevalent form, that is, narrow 
at the top and curving out at the bottom, giving the 
outline of the familiar cyma curve. A large tankard 
with a dome-shaped cover is one of his most interest- 
ing pieces and has the inscription “Presented by Head 
and Amory to Mr. Phillip Johnson as a token of their 
respect for his fidelity in building the ship Pomona, 
1795.” Other of Revere’s pieces include a porringer, 
a toddy strainer, with a delicate openwork handle, a 
mug and a salt cellar. 
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On the center table is displayed a magnificent Mon- 
teith bowl, the work of John Coney (1655-1722) of 
Boston and marked with the cipher of Chancellor 
Robert R. Livingston and the Livingston Arms. ‘The 
workmanship is beautiful and the rim is decorated with 
inverted scallops which rise above it. 

A small cream jug by Samuel Casey of Newport, 
who worked between 1724 and 1770, quaintly repro- 
duces several popular furniture elements. Its rim and 
handles are cut in a series of delicate curves and it 
rests on simulated cabriole legs, which widen at the 
bottom like a Dutch foot. 


A sauce boat of the middle of the Century and with 
the mark of S T shows similar characteristics and in 
addition its cabriole legs have a shell design at the 
knee. 

The teapots form a charming group, possessing all 
the beauty appropriate to an article around which so 
much of the pleasant social life of the Colonies cen- 
tered, until the famous Boston Tea Party eclipsed all 
others and brought them to a close. 


Josiah Austin, one of the best known silversmiths 
of the period, has a teapot here. It has the rounded 
form made popular by the teapots imported from 
China and is covered with exquisite engraving. 

The work of New York silversmiths, like that of 
the Philadelphia cabinetmakers, is more elaborate than 
that found anywhere else in New England and this 
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is noticeable in their teapots. One by Peter Van Dyke 
(1684-1750) is pear-shaped with a dome-top. Each 
side is elaborately engraved as is the curved handle. 
John Moulinar, also of New York, contributes a teapot 
decorated with rococo designs and made between 1744 
and 1761. 

A large bowl by Myer Myers of New York is of 
the middle of the Century and shows a beautiful use 
of moulding around the rim. Many other silver pieces 
testify to the increased powers and wider field of 
activity of the silversmiths of the Second Period as 
contrasted with those of the First. 

The pottery displayed in this gallery shows that it 
has developed under the same stimulus which has 
influenced the furniture and silver. We still find ex- 
amples of the English Delft so common in the Colonial 
Period—one piece of this, a blue and white bowl, 
bears the inscription “Success to the British Arms” 
and another, the toast “To Wives and Sweethearts”— 
but other and more interesting wares are appearing 
in the Colonies. 

White salt-glazed stoneware was a popular importa- 
tion from England and one variety of it, the Porto 
Bello ware, has not only an historical but a sentimental 
interest because the event which it commemorated was 
closely associated with the naming of Mount Vernon. 


Porto Bello, a famous Spanish garrison on the 
Isthmus of Panama, was a great factor in Spain’s 


XVII Century Parlor, reproduced from the Hart House, Ipswich, Mass. 
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supremacy in American waters during the first quarter 
of the Eighteenth Century. The English naval power 
had waned steadily as the Spanish grew until such 
dissatisfaction was felt in England that the subject 
was brought up before Parliament. At this time Cap- 
tain Edward Vernon declared that, given six ships, 
he could defeat the hitherto invincible Porto Bello. 
It was not until two years later, in 1739, that he was 
given the opportunity, but he then performed his difficult 
feat with gallantry and complete success and became 
the idol of England. 


In a later and disastrous expedition to Carthagena 
which Admiral Vernon led, he was accompanied by 
American forces and when these were disbanded their 
leader, Lawrence Washington, on returning to his 
stately home beside the Potomac, named it Mount 
Vernon. 


Admiral Vernon received a more general tribute of 
admiration than that which one of his officers could 
bestow—no less than two hundred different medals 
were struck in his honor and his achievement was 
commemorated more humbly but more intimately on 
the surface of the Porto Bello white stoneware. A 
bowl of this Porto Bello ware is in this gallery and 
on its surface, clearly and finely embossed, are the six 
English ships approaching the harbor, which is guarded 
on each side by the Spanish castles, Gloria and St. 
Jeronimo. Vernon himself, a sturdy figure to inspire 
confidence, stands near a dangerous looking cannon 
and on the side appears the inscription, “The British 
Glory Reviv’d By Admiral Vernon. He Took Porto 
Bello With Six Ships Only Nov. Ye 22, 1739.” 


Other pieces of the salt-glazed white stoneware are 


Ballroom from 
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embossed with rococo designs similar to those found 
on the furniture in which shells, rosettes and scrolls 
are prominent. One funny little piece is a “pickle 
leaf” which resembles, more than anything else, a star- 
fish that has been hollowed out and carved. 

The Whieldon ware, also an English importation 
of the second half of the Eighteenth Century, supplies 
here a delightful array of teapots. They are all of a 
very small size, due to the high price of tea and per- 
haps because the art of tea-making was not fully 
understood. 


One of the Whieldon teapots is of the so-called 
tortoise shell ware, with embossed gold rosettes, leaves 
and grapes on the mottled surface. Another, of agate 
ware, is blue shot with yellow. A Chinese lion is on 
the top and the sides bulge in a shell design. 


The ware from Leeds appeared in this country about 
the same time. Some has a cream-colored background 
with figures of a Hogarthian type in lively colors. 
Other styles imitate Chinese patterns. 

Several paintings in the exhibition gallery give an 
idea of the state of this art in the Colonies in the 
middle of the Eighteenth Century. Of first importance 
are four portraits by John S$. Copley. They represent 
Whitehead Hicks, Mayor of New York from 1766 to 
1776, Timothy Folger, a magistrate and merchant of 
Nantucket, Colonel Epes Sargent and his wife. All 
of them were painted when Copley was still a very 
young man, before he had entered upon the second 
phase of his work, brought about by study abroad. 
So here is his early and untrained style, sombre and 
rigid to the point of woodenness, with no skill bor- 
rowed from the Netherlands or Italy to lend a soften- 
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Gadsby’s Tavern, Alexandria, Va. 
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ing grace or animation. But Copley’s reputation can 
bear such attacks because he holds the unique dis- 
tinction of being the only Pre-Revolutionary painter 
to put before our eyes the exact character of the age. 
His people, hard and unbending, though they appear 
in the cold New England light, convince us that, after 
all, they are the real figures of their time. 


Two portraits by Blackburn are of interest because 
he was at one time a teacher of Copley. Little is 
known about him except that he worked in Boston 
between 1754 and 1763 and one legend asserts that he 
left that city in a pique because his pupil was surpass- 
ing him. It has also been hazarded that he was an 
itinerant painter, coming to this country from England. 
Whatever his history, his portraits of the Honorable 
William Greenleaf and Mary Brown Greenleaf, which 
are hung here, display ability, tempered with the same 
inflexibility which is one of Copley’s peculiarities. 

We must not pass by the small alcove of the gallery 
for, despite its size, it contains as many objects of 
historical and sentimental interest as any of the large 
rooms. 


Opposite the three steps with graceful, twisted 
balusters which form the enrance, is a mantelpiece of 
great beauty and dignity. Originally in Gadsby’s 
Tavern at Alexandria, Virginia, it looked down 
upon Washington in some of the closing scenes of 
his life. When he was obliged to leave the retirement 
of beautiful Mount Vernon to transact any business 
in Alexandria, it was always at the Tavern that he 
dined, served with flattered attention by Gadsby, un- 
surpassed in his profession. 

The overmantel has a scrolled pediment adorned 
with rosettes, fluted pilasters and a frieze, upon which 
Doric triglyphs appear. The cornice, chair-rail and 
baseboard originally attached to the mantel have been 
reproduced and all the woodwork has been painted 
the gray-blue which seems so eminently suited to its 
style. 

The wall-paper is charming and invariably causes 
comment from visitors. It is a fine example of painted 
English paper—a cherished adornment available for 
the house from about the second quarter of the Eigh- 
teenth Century. This paper has a cream-colored back- 
ground tinged with pink. Delicate green willows grow 
from blue rocks, fabulous trees, loaded with pink 
flowers reach to the skies and bear in their branches 
birds of every species. Humble brown and black birds, 
gorgeous red and blue creatures hop on the twigs or 
preen their feathers. Over all is the mellowness of 
age and the freshness of the lively, child-like imagina- 
tion that could produce such a design. 

In the alcove is a group of block-front pieces that 
admirably illustrate a furniture tradition of Connecticut 
and Rhode Island. While the majority of American 
cabinetmakers were content to make their block-front 
pieces with no characteristic ornaments, the craftsmen 
of Rhode Island and Connecticut decorated their work 
with carved shells. This adornment appears here in 
a bookcase secretary of the third quarter of the cen- 
tury, attributed to John Goddard of Newport, one of 
the great cabinetmakers of his generation. Three 
shells are carved on the desk lid and three on the 
block-front. It has a scroll pediment with three flame 
finials and fluted columns on the stiles of the book- 
case. 

Another block-front piece which follows the Rhode 
Island tradition is a mahogany dressing table of the 
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knee-hole type, in Chippendale style. Three carved 
shells appear on the front and a fourth is in the 
recessed knee compartment. It is finished with bracket 
feet and may be dated between 1750 and 1775. 


The third block-front piece of the Rhode Island 
type is a mahogany chest of drawers, dating from 
about the same time. ‘The three shells are carved on 
the top drawer. It stands on flattened, bracket feet. 


Some pieces of silver exhibited here show the work 
of Rhode Island craftsmen in another field. They are 
from the hand of Samuel Vernon of Newport. A 
pair of candlesticks of English Chelsea—a soft paste 
porcelain—were probably imported between 1757 and 
1770 and their gay design of flowers and animals is 
quite in keeping with the spirit of the room. 

The little tall clock, which gravely follows in its 
scrolled pediment, its finials, and its fluted pilasters 
the design of its larger but no more dignified relatives, 
is signed on the dial with the name of Thomas Claggett 
of Newport and was probably made by him about 1750. 


A crayon portrait of Mrs. Joseph Barrell of Boston 
was done by Copley in 1766 and is an attractive varia- 
tion of his work. 

The chairs in the alcove are of the same type as 
the side-chairs of Chippendale influence in the exhibi- 
tion gallery. 


INTERESTED IN ANTIQUE SHOW 


July 18 THe ANTIQUARIAN sent out a letter and ques- 
tionnaire to over 4,000 antique dealers and others in- 
terested in American and English antiques. The pur- 
pose was to discover whether an Antique Show could 
be promoted and carried out at the Grand Central 
Palace in New York City the coming winter. 

It is remarkable the interest which our letter and 
circular aroused, and _ practically everyone deal- 
ing in antiques and their related subjects expressed 
an intention of attending such an exhibition, if and 
when held. 

There is much to be said in favor of such a show. 
It would arouse an enormous amount of interest in 
antiques and works of art, not only among the army 
of collectors but the general public, who are just 
awakening to the fact that American antiques are not 
only desirable in themselves but a good investment. 

Few American families who can trace their ances- 
tral tree back to 1800 or before are without some old 
pieces of furniture, handed down from generation to 
generation, and each one is eager to add to their 
holdings. 

When American furniture cannot be obtained the 
English pieces are being bought, and bought in ever- 
increasing volume. 

THE ANTIQUARIAN wishes to express its apprecia- 
tion for the hundreds and hundreds of letters re- 
ceived in reply to our questionnaire, and we hope in 
another year to take up the idea and push it to a suc- 
cessful completion. 


LONGTON HALL PORCELAIN 


A good many “Bow” and “Chelsea” collectors possess 
Longton Hall porcelain and do not know it. When 
little was known about Longton Hall, anything resemb- 
ling “Bow” was so labeled in auction rooms and sold 


as “Bow.” Longton Hall is quite rare 
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Taken from the summer home of Metcalf Bowler, 

the Patriot. This paneled room is an excellent ex- 

ample of a Colonial interior of the third quarter of 

the Eighteenth Century. The chairs, in their decora- 

tion and lines forecast the styles of the Revolutionary 
Period. 


Illustrations of the American Wing are by courtesy 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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EARLY AMERICAN CRADLE 


Came from the vicinity of Plymouth, 
(1650 to 1700) with balcony snindle rail. 


Courtesy of Brooks Reed Galleries 
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THE BLACK SHADE 


All the World Exchanged Black Profile Likenesses Before the Time of Photography 


HE silhouette has never 

been entirely a thing of 
the past and is today the sub- 
ject of renewed interest. Un- 
like the storied small maid 
with the curl who went to 
such extremes of good and 
bad, the silhouette at its best 
ipeaGieandmateatS worst cat 
never be less than quaintly 
interesting. The word haunts 
readers and writers alike to- 
day and is one of the most 
popular in the dictionary. 
The public looks for a corner 
devoted to silhouettes at art 
exhibitions. Evidently the 
“black shade is to recapture 
a bit of the glory it once pos- 
sessed. 


For approximately a hun- 
dred years—1757-1859—prior 
to the world use of photog- 
raphy, the black shade pro- 
file, which before the period 
was over became known as 
the silhouette, was the uni- 
Persea likeness, Portrait 
painting, while the supreme 
art of that age as of all oth- 
ers, was only for the few. An 
old painting could not be put 
in a locket or pressed be- 
tween the leaves of a book, 
nor ordered for the price of 
the traditional song, whatever 
that may have been! Besides, 
portrait painters were few 
and far between, and in 
America there were only two 
or three deserving the name 
during the silhouette period. 
So all the world exchanged 
black shade profile likenesses. 
One artist alone is credited 
with cutting in the neighbor- 
hood of one hundred thou- 
sand silhouettes, in Europe 
and America, during his life- 
time. 


The first use of paper and 
scissors for pictorial art is 
buried in the dim recesses of 
the past, but its ancestry can 
be traced to the Neanderthal 
man, for historians state that 
ancestor kindly left in his 


By MRS. W. L. HARRIS 


John Randolph of Roanoke 


cave traces of outline draw- 
ing. The Assyrian cut his 
profile on stone unknowing 
and uncaring that “those who 
come after’ would treasure 
his work. Those Assyrian 
profile figures, ever marching 
on, cut so precisely alike as 
to create the illusion of a vast 
army, and have fascinated us all. 


The early folk had the 
same love for likenesses as 
the modern matinee girl—it 
is the mortal’s impulse to- 
ward immortality. The brok- 
en-hearted Greek maiden, 
warned by the chill in her 
lover's smile, traced the out- 
line of his features on the 
sunlit wall, to have when 
memory grew cold. But in 
all the sidelights that have 
slipped between the pages of 
history there is no clue as to 
the one whose happy thought 
it was to combine the outline 
and the shadow into the 
world’s first likeness. Doubt- 
less the Phoenician. 


The first distinct period 
recorded in history when the 
black shade was fashionable 
was in England, although it 
is believed that the art was 
known in France and Ger- 
many previously. A certain 
Mrs. Pyburg lived in London 
Town, and in 1699 she made 
black shade profiles of the re- 
doubtable William of Orange 
and Queen Mary. Whatever 
royalty sponsored became 
unwritten law to the lords 
and ladies of the Court, and 
soon Mrs. Pyburg had made 
herself and her black shades 
famous. The immense curled 
wigs of the lords and the tall 
head-dresses of the ladies, 
and the whole flambuoyant 
costumes fully justified Mil- 
ton’s comment on clothing,— 
“these troublesome disguises” 
—and the shades of milords 
suggested beer barrels on 
skids. 


It was not until 1759, some 


20 
sixty years after Mrs. Py- 
burg’s black shade _ period, 


that the name silhouette was 
known. At this time France 
was exhausted by: war, and 


her 


com- 


Etienne de Silhouette, 


Minister of Finance, 


pelled the people to practice 
the strictest economy, to the 
point of parsimony. No folds 
on coats, no frills on frock or 
liveries. The painting of por- 
traits was under the interdict, 
but it was permitted that one 
might be represented by the 
black shade, which pictorial 
AWARE SVEN otal el Tbe iver l aay Tony 
Silhouette 


self, but looked at askance by 


Etienne de him- 


the nobility. As he who 
holds the purse strings rules, 
all 


silhouette. 


things were done a la 


The expression 
explained a simple and sober 
Paris for some nine months. 


De 
would 


retirenent 
ob- 
livion but for the expression 
a la Silhouette, which was used by the Parisians 
as a term of derision for his parsimonious methods, 
but later grew to be the recognized name of the 
black shade profile picture. 


Silhouette’s 


also have been 


Thus brought into prominence, the Parisians 
gilded their chains and made silhouettes fashion- 
able. A furor for them was created from Paris to 


London, Vienna and the Colonies. Cutting the 
silhouette became the fashionable pastime of the 
leisure classes, especially at the courts of Louis 
XV; George of England, and, at the close of the 
century, in the household of General Washington 


at Mt. Vernon. Princess Elizabeth of England in- 


rue 
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Silhouette by John Wesley Jarvis of Thomas 
Paine, the property of Wm. van der Weyde. 
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cluded in her overflowing 


silhouette album the most 
characteristic likeness in exis- 
tence of Father, 
SILNelay 
Washington’s little daughter 


Nellie Custis, cut most cred- 


her royal 


eine! shal America 


itable likenesses of her par- 
other members of 


the household. 


ents and 


Professional cutters sprang 


up overnight and “Patent 
Profile Machines” were wide- 
ly used. Thousands and 


thousands of silhouettes were 
made by hand and by ma- 
chine, but comparatively few 
have been preserved. Of the 
professional cutters, the 
names of about one hundred 
and fifty have been recorded. 
(2) milivaueel of these 
can be said to have reached 


half-dozen 


that high eminence that the 


world reserves for genius. 
They cut their pictures free- 
hand. They believed that 
though the features can be 
represented, no machine can supply 
inimitable quality that makes a likeness a 
“speaking” one, or can interpret personality satis- 
factorily. It may not be quite fair to accept this 
dictum literally, in view of the amazing develop- 
ment of photography, but it may serve as a dividing 
line between art and artistic craftsmanship. . 

The silhouettists who occupy this high eminence 
must include Mrs. Pyburg, Mrs. Harrington, 1775; 
a certain “Charles,” the rival of Miers, 1799; Miers 
and Field of London, 1792; Mrs. Beetham; Masters 
Hubard and Hanks; Auguste Edouard, the French- 
man who captured Europe and America with his 


adequately 
that 


Marie Antoinette, from a famous collection 


‘rom a portrait presented by Lafayette to 
Patrick Henry 
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do not seem quite so pleasing. Color calls for con- 
tour. The use of gold and silver applied to glass 
for the background, and the profile painted with a 
mixture of pine-soot and beer, was considered an 
elegant innovation in silhouette work. However, 
this style lacks one of the chief charms of the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Century silhouettes— 
their unsoftened positiveness. 

In America, two English lads, Master Hubard 
and Master Hanks, led the profession in 1800. 
Settling in Philadelphia, Hubard doubled the Eng- 
lish price of a shilling and cut marvelous likenesses 
in twenty seconds! Upon the advice of Gilbert 
Stuart, this boy later became a portrait painter, 
leaving his companion as silhouetist. 

Charles Willson Peale, the ‘Painter of Washing- 
ton,’ added silhouette making to his numerous art 
activities. His wax profiles are said to have been 
his favorites. The Peale Gallery in Philadelphia 
turned out hundreds of silhouettes by machine. 

In addition to these well known names, there 
were many itinerant cutters, wanderers by nature, 
who paid their way with their scissors, as did the 


minstrels of old with their songs. They were men 
of genius, but their names are now forgotten. 
The century old silhouette bases its claim to art 
on its sincerity. It is truth itself, unadorned by 
color, contour, foreshortening or flattering acces- 
sories. In short, nothing but personality! The 
generations that so delighted in silhouettes were 


IX. 


Fistress Ford and SAistress Pare. 


Scandal—Paul Konewka 
sure of themselves, proud of what they were, and 


= : shar whichever they had, aquiline or tip-tilted! © Con- 
scissors, 1839; and the American genius, William SVers is) med I 


Henry Brown, 1825. These artists established their 
own styles, and lovers of the silhouette who have 
studied authentic examples know at a glance to 


sequently their silhouettes are character studies, 


which one unsigned portraits may be ascribed. 

Black paper mounted on white is the most widely 
known of silhouette styles, but there are others that 
will charm the most casual eye. Miers and Field, 
“Profile Painters,” doubtless used black paper too, 
but their fame rested on the exquisite brush and 
India ink profiles, painted on ivory and plaster, on 
the order of miniatures. In addition to such por- 
traits, their “jewel silhouettes” for rings and lockets 
were almost microscopic work, while the vignettes 
made for the fashionable patch and snuff boxes 
were from one-half to an inch in dimension. In 
1792 no young blade was properly equipped without 
his patch box in his left pocket and his snuff box 
in his right. The dames and maids had_ their 
“compotes” too. 


Some rare examples in silhouette work are at- 
tributed to Mrs. Beetham. The image painted in 
India ink on convex glass cast a delicate shadow 
on the flat mount behind the glass. This shadow 
was the portrait. A most pleasing variation was 
to mount the paper, from which the likeness had 
been cut, on a strip of black velvet, the outside 
edges of the paper and velvet being worked to- 
gether with the favorite needlepoint stitch. The 


velvet gives a soft depth and intensity to the pic- 
fare. The First Bishop of Virginia—in the 
Colored silhouettes, while made by the masters, Library of Congress 
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priceless heirlooms 
to their descendants, 


and rare good for- 


tune to the collector 
of antiques which 
means you and me, if 
not today, then to- 
The beau 
framed his likeness in 


morrow. 
a deep  yellow-gold 
oval and sent it with 
a bunch of myosotis 
to his lady love for a 
valentine, and all lady 
loves know what she 
did ‘to it first—and 
last—; the public man 
rejoiced. in his indi- 
vidualities ; Grand- 
mother wore her ca- 
lash and carried her 
keybasket; and 
Great - grandmother 
had her cap tied un- 
der her chin and had 
her open Bible on her 


knee. 


As in other move- 
ments, the period of 
greatest activity but 
foreshadows the end. 


From 1824 to 1849 
the cutting was fast 
and furious. All 
through New Eng- 


land William Bache’s 
machine worked over- 
time, even the solemn 
Salemites were captivated with the silhouette. The 
family album was a silhouette album first, and had its 
place on the center table along with the family Bible. 
Scrapbooks were made ad libitum. The use of the 
silhouette was so general that frequently class pictures 
were taken, notably those of Bowdoin College for the 
years 1824-5-6, the silhouettes of Longfellow and 


Paganini 


other famous Americans of that time being in- 
cluded. 

The two outstanding silhouettists, who made 
silhouette history in Europe and America, are 
Augustin Amant Constance Fidele Edouard and 
William Henry Brown. They practised their art 
with the ocean between them for a decade or so. 


Auguste Edouard had exiled himself from France 
for love of Napoleon, and discovered his genius for 


silhouette cutting when criticising a black shade 
made in London. He had at first exclaimed in 
disgust, “Moi, a shilling business! Moi, a black 


profile taker!” 


Overcoming this, he recognized his genius and 
the black shade to its former fair fame. 
England, Scotland and honored him with 


raised 
Ireland 
commissions. He re-named the black shade, chang- 
ing it to “Silhouette,” remembering his France. He 
literally cut his way to fame, a long sojourn at 
3ath filling his albums with silhouettes of the beau 


monde. On returning to France he was received 


with acclaim and summoned to the Palace. 


His 


genius was positive, his work was his joy in life, 


Edouard is always described as “delightful.” 


and his art was only equalled by his business acu- 
men. Added to this wonderful combination, which 
would have made a success of any occupation, he 
was a prodigious worker. His abnormally acute 
eyes immediately detected the characteristics that 
made the man, four obedient 
fingers had cut a likeness not only physically per- 
fect, but that revealed the very marrow of the man. 


and: in minutes his 


While Edouard was thus making the great folks 
of the old world his friends and patrons, William 
Henry Brown was making his reputation in America. 
His first masterpiece of record was of the beloved 
Lafayette, when in 1825 the old hero visited Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, the home of William Henry 
Brown. This silhouette is as well known the world 
over as Edouard’s Napoleon. 


The American silhouettist 
round of visits, setting up his “Brown Gallery” in 
stopping place, 
cutting the sil- 


made a_ triumphant 
each 
and 
houettes of the great 
people of his day, 
1825 to 1859. Three 
minutes was his time 
His 


Ccon= 


for Cutt r nies 
not 
single 


work was 


fined to like- 
nesses, but included 
elaborate composti- 
tions, such as a hunt- 
ing scene, or a fire 
company with 
member accurately 
delineated and the en- 
gine at work. Brown’s 
“Portrait Gal- 
lery of Distinguished 
American Citizens” 


each 


book, 


includes such men as 
Chief Justice Mar- 
Shall baie cues 
Jacks on, Harrison: 
Adams. His silhou- 
ette of John Ran- 
dolph is one of the 
The 


great man is his most 


best known. 


individual self, fear- 


less, intense, and 
proud of everything, 


good or bad! 


In the midst of all 
this success, came 


lore Saloni Siroa nner (ot LE 
Edouard from Paris. 
The best description 


of his stay in Amer- 
that old 
known to school boys 


Kea IG one 


—he came, he saw, 
and you remember 
the rest. Auguste 


Edouard and William 


General Washington 
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A Knickerbocker Dandy, founder of the Thorburn Seed Co. and 
author of “Forty Years Residence in America,’ the ‘Life of Grant 
Thorburn,” etc. 


Courtesy of Alice Graystone Baker 
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Henry Brown were not rivals but shared the patronage 
of the great world amicably. The accepted critics 
have pronounced that while Edouard possessed 
greater technique, as evidenced in the fore-shorten- 
ing of his group pictures, the American artist had 
greater facility and executed more elaborate scenes. 
Both artists were so popular that they had litho- 
graphed backgrounds for their respective series of 
Great Men, Edouard leaning to handsome interiors 
with billowing draperies and stately columns, while 
Brown preferred the great outdoors. Both Great 
Men Series have been called “Somebodies midst a 
great many nobodies.” 


There was nothing casual about Edouard. En- 
gagements for sittings were made long ahead and 
often from great distances. He spent ten years in 
silhouetting New York, Saratoga, Boston, Phila- 
delphia and the far South. The year 1841, being 
an interesting political time, Edouard cut 
hundred and sixty-one silhouettes 
in the city of Washington. 


His Great Men included six 
Presidents — Adams, Tyler, Van 
Buren, Pierce, Fillmore and Har- 
rison, Webster, Clay, Quincy and 
the renowned of every profession, 
His visits to Yale and Harvard 
added the silhouettes of the Presi- 
dents and Professors to his col- 
lection. In his really marvellous 
way, Edouard has given us the 
epitome of the life stories of these 
men. They were all man of great - 
personality and their silhouettes 
make us believe all that has been 
told of them. 


Both Edouard and Brown pre- 
ferred the full length figure. They 
held that the face and figure be- 
speak each other. They also hked 
to show their sitters in some every- 
day act. In the example, “Playing 
Chess,” for instance, the players are intimately re- 
vealed; we know who will win the game. In an- 
other picture, the gentleman who is earnestly scan- 
ning the headlines of his paper makes us rudely 
glance over his shoulder, fearing last night’s duel 
has leaked out or the wrong man been elected. 


seven 


The scale of prices seems a bit arbitrary, but far 
from exorbitant. Indeed, only a great flow oi 
business could have resulted in paying expenses, 
even when it is remembered that living was cheap 
at that time, butter and coffee being only eight 
and a half cents a pound in 1843, and other items 
on a par. Monsieur Edouard asked the London 
prices, full length, five shillings; sitting figures, 
seven shillings; children under eight years, three 
and sixpence; bust, two and sixpence. 


The sitters for the silhouette were not therefore 
confined to any one class but represented American 
life. Family groups of the rich or poor were com- 
posed with such fidelity to circumstance that they 
are early Americana. The hostess at her tea-table; 
the introduction and the accompanying ceremony 
of the snuff-box; the family reading by the light 
of the astral lamp on the center-table. Little maids 


Lady Washington 
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with their grown-up clothes emphasized by the 
puffed pantalets buttoned around their ankles; 
round-jacketed lads grasping their shiny sticks; 


old slave Mammies pleased to have their likenesses 
taken; the household pets, and it seems a roly-poly 
black pig too! 


Auguste Edouard sailed for Europe in 1849, carry- 
ing with him albums containing thousands of Amer- 
ican silhouettes. He was always careful to cut 
with duplicate paper and to have his work signed 
and dated. In this easy way he kept a record of 
fifty thousand silhouette orders, and his life’s out- 
put has been variously estimated from that number 
to one hundred thousand. The ship was wrecked 
and much of his work lost and Edouard died a 
broken-hearted man not long afterwards. Some 
seventy-five years later, a number of his albums 
were found on the Island of Guernsey and their ex- 
hibition revived great interest in the art of silhou- 
etting. The perfecting of photog- 
raphy rang the knell of the silhou- 
ette as a commercial art. In 1859, 
after forty years of silhouette cut- 
ting, William Henry Brown closed 
the door of his “Brown Gallery.” 
With him ended the recognized 
Silhouette Period and the Silhou- 
etists known to Fame. 


and thousands had 
been cut, dear charming vignettes 
of loved and loving one, brief com- 
mentaries of the days in which 
made. The majority 
were destroyed in one way or an- 
other. In some of the old homes, 
the black shades were banished to 
the upstairs or even to the attics, 
but in recent years they have again 
been given the place of honor. 
Certain beautiful examples, includ- 
ing some of the Great Men Series, 
have been presented to the Goy- 
ernment for safe keeping and for the benefit of the 
public. This small but notable collection is kept 
under lock and key at the Library of Congress. 


Thousands 


they were 


Every attic in every hamlet seems a happy hunt- 
ing ground for other treasures of the past, but it 
is not so easy to know where to hunt for a scrap 
of paper. Old books made a good hiding-place and 
especially the great Family Bible, reposing on the 
center-table in the best room, where also the sil- 
houette album rested, was a favored place to slip a 
likeness that had given its place in the album to a 
photograph, and yet was loved too much to permit 
destruction. <A little later, the best room became 
the living-room, and the center-table with the Bible 
and album on it, was banished. It happened, too, 
sometimes, that Father Time came reaping—and the 
black shade still keeps its place in the old Bible, 
next to the records of the births and deaths. 


Bridging the gap between the present considerable 
interest shown in the revival of the silhouette and 
the close of the period when it was the universal 
likeness are the silhouette illustrations made by 
Paul Konewka in 1871, for the Merry Wives of 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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SOUTH JERSEY GLASS 


Early Examples of Wistarberg Were Quaint in Shape, Chiefly Blue, Green, Brown 


By HUGH M. 


LONG-DEAD and almost-forgotten art that took 

root and blossomed in the discouraged shadows of 
a foreign trade invasion has been revivified under the 
fostering influence of antiquarians and is restoring 
Southern New Jersey to a place of recognized leader- 
ship in the early history and development of the 
glass industry in America. 

South Jersey 
many years a. mere local 


glass, for 
or sectional classification 
that covered only the manu- 
facture of window material, 
has come to mean an artis- 
tic product that is a desir- 
able factor in the romance 
That its im- 
portance has not been rec- 


of antiques. 


ognized more generally, par- 
ticularly in the compara- 
tively few great private and 
public collections, is due 
perhaps to the deplorable 
lack of information regard- 
ing it. 
Extensive research has 
developed few details to 
warrant much more than 
the generally accepted state- 
that South Jersey 


factories manufactured win- 


ment 


dow glass only for a long 
time, and turned to flasks, 
plates and other ornamen- 
tal products only after Brit- 
ish and German manufac- 
turers began to import such objects with a view to 
building up their own foreign trade. This challenge 
from abroad stimulated American factories to compe- 
tition, particularly those glass houses in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and one or two other eastern 
states. The result was production of innumerable 
articles which since have become of inestimable value 
as Americana. 


The glass of Southern New Jersey, like that of 
other sections of the country in the Eighteenth and 
early Nineteenth Centuries, has been described authori- 
tatively by very few collectors or investigators. One 
of the reasons for this is that there have been prac- 
tically no authentic records of glass manufacture and 
glass formulae to hand on to posterity. In the Eigh- 
teenth and early Nineteenth Centuries the glass indus- 
try of America was largely a family affair. The busi- 
ness was highly competitive and the formulae were 
secret. They passed from father to son, to grandson, 
and so on. Usually a glass manufacturer kept only 
two books, his ledger and his book of formulae. He 
made no copies of either, for the reason that to do 
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so might expose his processes and revenues to the 
eyes of a competitor. Consequently there has been 


almost nothing from which to glean authentic facts 
of the early struggles of those hardy pioneers whose 
groundwork has helped strengthen American industry. 

Authentic glass 


data is so rare that even the great 

museums, including the 
Metropolitan Museum, New 
NEOs is. 


to distinguish 


seemingly hesitate 
between 
South Jersey and other ear- 
ly glass, and they display 
the comparatively few pieces 
which they have assembled 
under the indefinite caption 
“Early American”. 

The collector or investi- 
gator who attempts io 
present the history and de- 
velopment of South Jersey 
glass as a treatise dealing 
with that 
exercise 


exclusively sec- 


tion must more 
than usual discrimination in 
weighing the available data 
on the subject. Many writ- 
ers have written volumes on 
glass that are not worth, 
from the viewpoint of 
antiqua- 


the historian and 


rian, the paper they are 


written on. 


Middle Eighteenth Century New Jersey Pitcher, 
Allowaystown-—Courtesy Metropolitan Musewm 


The writer acknowledges 
assistance in the prepara- 
tion of this article from material in more than a score 
of so-called historical works on glass, but his con- 
clusions are based wholly on two works which seemed 
to be most authoritative so far as the early product 
of Southern New); Jersey are concerned. Those two 
works are “American Glassware, Old and New’, by 
Edwin Atlee Barber, A.M., Ph.D., published in 1900, 
and “Early American Bottles and Flasks”, by Stephen 
van Rensselaer, published in 1921. 

The first glass factory in New Jersey may safely 
be said to have been built in 1739. This was established 
by Caspar Wistar, a German of Austrian ancestry 
who came to America in 1717 from Heidelberg, Ger- 
many. He acquired thirty-nine acres of land on a 
branch of Alloways Creek, Salem County, and there 
laid the foundation of the plant that later gave the 
name of Wistarberg to the little hamlet that grew up 
about one mile from Allowaystown. 

After buying the site, Wistar found himself handi- 
Accordingly he 
entered into negotiations with acquaintances in Holland 
and succeeded in obtaining the services of four men 


capped by lack of skilled workmen. 
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who claimed to be skilled in glassmaking. These four 
men, the pioneer glassmakers of New Jersey, were 
John William Wentzell, Caspar Halter, John Martin 
Hatton and Simon Kreismeier. 

From this humble beginning the Wistar, or Wistar- 
berg Glass Works developed so rapidly that by the 
end of the year of 1739 the land holdings had been 
increased to 2,000 acres and the works put in actual 
operation. For several years Wistar concentrated on 
the manufacture of window glass and_ bottles, but 
later made bowls, preserving jars, canisters and other 
articles. 

The Wistarberg enterprise lasted about fifty years. 
Caspar Wistar died in 1752, but the work was car- 
ried on by Richard Wistar, his son, who had been 


plant, but corroboration of this has not rewarded days 
of research on this one point, and the statement there- 
fore is offered merely as the report of other in- 
vestigators. The original factory was operated contin- 
uously from 1775 to 1813, when a new plant was built. 
In 1837 the Stanger works were bought by the Whitney 
brothers, Thomas A. and Samuel, and the plant still 
is on the site of the Whitney glass works, which 
are running today and which are the oldest in New 
Jersey, I am informed, in point of continuous oper- 
ation. 

What is believed to have been the third glass fac- 
tory in New Jersey was established in 1812 at Colum- 
bia, in what was then Warren County. No records 
of any kind have been preserved in an accessible state, 


Early American blown glass, probably South Jersey, about 1790—Courtesy 


taught glassmaking by the four workmen imported by 
his father. Richard Wistar died at Rahway, N. J., iu 
1781. From the time of the death of Caspar Wistar, 
the Wistarberg works were managed by Benjamin 
Thompson for Richard Wistar, who gave little actual! 
time to the industry, having been occupied with the 
brass button industry founded by his father in Phila- 
delphia about 1718. It was this brass button industry, 
incidentally, which had enabled Caspar Wistar to 
finance the Wistar glass factory. 

The early examples of Wistarberg glass were quaint 
in shape, chiefly in blue, green and brown. Squat 
pitchers and rough bowls that have been found by col- 
lectors attest the Dutch influence of the first work- 
men at the Wistar plant. Later bowls of green glass, 
some as large as wash basins, reflected higher artistic 
development in their flaring, graceful rims, edges and 
borders. The last work of the Wistar plant was dis- 
tinguished for its individuality of design and skillful 
coloring, particularly in mugs and tall glasses, toys, 
scent bottles, ete. 

One otf the finest examples of the Wistar glass 1s 
now in the possession of the heirs of General J. Wistar, 
of Philadelphia, in the shape of a goblet. It is one 
of only a dozen manufactured for members of the 
Wistar family. On one side is the monogram of 
Caspar Wistar, while on the other is a full-length 
figure of a deer. 

The second glass factory in New Jersey was erected 
at what is now known as Glassboro in 1775 by Stanger 
srothers. The men who established this plant are 
said by some writers to have come from the Wistar 


Of Els Hee Capvom:. 

of this plant, and there is only the word-of-mouth 
report that it manufactured window glass and was 
operated only for a short time. Uncorroborated re- 
ports lead me to believe that it ceased operations soon 
after the beginning of the War of 1812, 

The next glass factory enterprise in New Jersey 
after the Columbia venture is credited to William 
Coffin, who built and started a plant at Hammonton 
in 1820. Associated with Mr. Coffin in this factory 
was Jonathan Haines, who later sold out his interest 
to open a factory of his own. In 1836 the Hammon- 
ton factory was taken over by Bodine Coffin, son of 
the founder, and Andrew K. Hay, under the name 
of Coffin & Hay. After two or three years’ operation 
as a bottle plant, the Hammonton works went back: 
into the hands of the founder, William Coffin who ran 
it as a window-glass plant for five or six years. Wil- 
liam Coftin died in 1844, and his two sons, J. H. and 
E. W., succeeded to the business. Three years later 
E. W. retired from business, selling his interest to 
his brother, who continued in it until 1857 or 1858, 
when the factory passed out of existence. 

New Jersey’s fifth glass factory was established in 
1825 at Waterford and was operated until 1830 by 
Jonathan Haines, who had been the partner of William 
Coffin in the opening of the Hammonton works. After 
the retirement of Haines, the business was conducted 
by Porter, Shreve & Co., and was a flourishing branch 
of the glass industry until 1850, making flasks and 
other small articles. After the death of Mr. Porter 
the plant was run by others until 1875 or 1880. 


In 1837, the year the Whitney Brothers took over 
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the Stanger plant at 
Glassboro, the firm of 
Stratton, Buck & Co: 
was organized, and a 
glasshouse was built at 
Bridgeton. This con- 
Gem operated the 
works until 1841, when 
it was partly destroyed 
It ran for sev- 
at curtailed 
until 1848, 
when the concern pass- 
ed into the control of 
Joel Bodine & Sons 
and continued under 
this name 1855; 
when it was bought by 
Potter & Bodine. Pot- 
Lemater sold out to 
Frank Bodine and J. 
Nixon Bodine. 

In 1840 another New Jersey glass house, which 
since has become “lost”, so far as authentic history 
of it is concerned, was opened at New Britain. It 
was known as the Isabella Glass Works. There are 
several examples of fancy flasks made at the Isabella 
works, but few authorities know anything more about 
it than that it existed. 


by fire. 
eral 
production 


years 


until 


The last of the early glass factories in Southern 
New Jersey was established about 1850 at what is 
now the town of Clayton,. but which then was known 
as Fislerville. The founders of this industry were 
Jacob P. Fisler and Benjamin Beckett. The factory 
was devoted principally to the manufacture of win- 
dow glass, but also producted flasks and other small 
ware. One year after the opening of the business 
Beckett withdrew, and Edward Bacon was admitted 
to partnership with Fisler. The plant was conducted 
under the name of Fisler & Bacon until 1856, when 
Bacon died, after which the company was sold to 
John M. Moore. The name of the town was changed 
from Fislerville to Clayton by an act of the Legis- 
lature in 1867. 

In the foregoing brief sketches of the various glass- 
houses the writer has sought to present a chronological 
account of their establishment and development. The 
fragmentary data on which the account is based is as 
accurate as early records can be in the glass industry, 
and it is corroborated in part by the products of the 
different plants, many fine specimens of which have 
been collected and assembled. In addition to such ex- 
amples as may be positively identified with the early 
history of South Jersey glass there are many others, 
usually classified as “unknown” in the museums and 
private collections, which probably were produced, at 
different periods, by these factories. 

A brief description of some of the samples may 


help antiquarians interested in such Americana to 
recognize them. 


In Mr. Stephen van Rensselaer’s collection of bottles 
and flasks, most of his New Jersey cxamples are in 


sea green, bluish-aquamarine, greenish-aquamarine, 
amber and bluish-green. Flasks with ribbed sides, 
sheared mouths and scarred bases predominate. Some 


are ridged on the sides. The designs on most of the 
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Butter Mold with South Jersey Glass cover 


Courtesy of Mr. R. C. Hurry 


early examples run from sailboats to bunches of grapes 
or corn, or other fruit or vegetables, with busts of 
Washington and other Americans the favorite of many 
manufacturers. 

The Washington flask, in several designs, was pro- 
duced at the Bridgeton plant. On one of these is shown 
the bust of Washington on one side, and General 
Taylor on the other. “Bridgetown, N. J.” is moulded 
into the top of the same side as General Taylor’s bust. 
Another so-called Washington flask bears the bust of 
Jackson on the reverse side. Different arrangement of 
stars or of spread eagles vary the designs on different 
flasks. 

While the Washington flask shows the name of the 
town spelled “Bridgetown,” another flask produced at 
the same works, the Sailboat flask, spells it “Bridgeton.” 
This is assumed to be due to conflicting ideas on the 
part of mould-makers as to how the town should be 
spelled. 


Another Bridgeton flask is known as the Cannon 


flask. The design on one side is a cannon on a two- 
wheeled gun carriage, with the inscription running 
around it “General Taylor Never Surrenders.” On the 


reverse side, which bears a bunch of grapes, is the 
inscription, “A Little More Grape, Captain Bragg.” 

At the Hammonton plant of Coffin and Hay, the 
Flag flask was the most pupular. They were made in 
quart, pint and half-pint sizes and were embellished 
with the flag on one side, with an eagle usually on the 
other, each design accompanied by some _ patriotic 
quotation. One Hammonton flask, a Grape flask, is 
a particularly fine example, the glass being full of 
bubbles and yellowish-green in color. The Stag flask 
also was part of the product of the Coffin & Hay 
factory. 

The Hunter and Fisherman, the Soldier 
Jenny Lind flasks also were specialized in by the 
Whitney Brothers at Glassboro. The first design shows 
a hunter shooting at a bird in flight, with two hunting 
dogs, running, at On the reverse side is a 
fisherman, holding a fish. 


and the 


hismneet. 

The Jenny Lind Flask was produced by the Whitney 

Brothers to compete with other glass manufacturers 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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WHEN ANCIENT ANDIRONS STOOD 
GUARD — 


Essentially of the Home and Hearth, Their Variety Adds to the Collectors’ Quest 


By VIRGINIA PACKARD HART 


“Between the andirons’ straddling feet 
The mug of cider simmered slow, 
The apples sputtered in a row.”—Snowbound. 


I N the gathering together of those material remnants 

of the past, the necessities of yesterday become the 
acquisitions of today. Thus it is with old andirons, 
faithful guardians of long ago hearths. Today how 
eagerly they are sought for by followers on the path of 
the quaint,—and how difficult they are to discover. 

There is a lure about old andirons which fascinates 
not the collector alone, but the average person to whom 
the prismatic purity of Stiegel glass or the chaste 
simplicity of a highboy has no appeal. And _ rightly 
too, since it is wellnigh impossible to visualize the 
domestic life of the American colonists in the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries without a vivid picture 
of a huge fireplace, a veritable “family altar” dressed 
by the ever-present andirons. In those days the fire- 
place was the center of home life. Bare and unat- 
tractive as many of the homes were, yet there was 
that cheerfulness and comfort that emanates from the 
ruddy glow of a fire. 

It is pleasing indeed from a present day world of 
artificial and diminutive fireplaces to remember those 


of bygone days. Great, enormous affairs they were, 


so immense that the twinkling stars could be seen 
through the open chimney. The gleaming pewter on 
the mantle caught and held the reflection of the pro- 
tective flintlock, while the festooned strings of dried 
vegetables hung above, typifying the thrift and dignified 
labor of Colonial times. Around the hearth guarded 
by the trusty firedogs the family life was led. Against 
a background of glowing logs all the homey, domestic 
rites so necessary to the progress of a next generation 
were carried on,—carried on with that casual acceptance 
which is the result of a life of frugality and domesticity. 
The clicking of needles, the droning of a, b, c, from out 
New England Primers, the kettle’s merry tune, the 
whirr of the spinning wheel mingled with the snap and 
crackle of the fire. In lighter vein Love’s young dream 
sat and planned for other homes and other fireplaces. | 


When wood was plentiful and easily gathered, as it 
was in the Seventeenth Century, the fireplace was a 
huge cavern. At the back was a log, sometimes so 
enormous that it was fastened to a chain and dragged 
in by horses. Then in front was a smaller log, the 
firestick, which rested upon the andirons. Between this 
and the back log, wood was piled on to satisfy the 
insatiable flame. A chore indeed for the boy of 
long ago. 
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Illustrations are by courtesy of the W. 


As the centuries have flashed back, leaving just choice 
remnants of a revered past, it has been impossible to 
preserve those fireplaces, the like of which is seldom 
found. But at least we can cherish the accessory and- 
iron as a part of them, charming and choice. 


Andirons have been used since ancient times. During 
Elizabeth’s reign, some irreverent wit made the fol- 
lowing statement: “Our Bishops are like andirons of 
state, standing in a chimney but for show.” 


True enough, the supports of long ago bear little 
enough resemblance to the firedogs of later centuries 
that served and adorned the home of man. Like them- 
selves their history has been true and straight. At 
first, extremely ponderous and made in the crudest 
manner, they were naturally clumsy in form. Their 
only boast to beauty was their soldier-like bearing and 
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Irving Forge, Inc. 
top, simulating a cut-out circle. Then of course with 
the gradual assimilation of culture and the accompany- 
ing love of the beautiful a lighter type of andirons 
with some pretense of design came into being, until 
at the Seventeen Hundreds, andirons possessing true 
beauty graced the hearths with sedate and charming 
dignity. That was the period of the grateful baluster 
with either flat knob or acorn top, rising from a slender, 
tapering column. Urn shapes were also cherished styles, 


At a very early date, andirons were shaped more or 
less like grotesque dogs’ heads and were thus called 
“firedogs.” A most fortunate thing it is to find one of 
these today, for in spite of the number there must have 
been, comparatively few genuine old ones have come 
down to this generation. 


In passing it might be interesting to know how the 
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Originally this name 
applied to supports of different designs and is really 


name of “andiron” came into use. 


a corrupted form of the term “hand iron,” although 
As far back 
as they were used in this country—and authorities claim 
that andirons were a part of the slender store of the 
courageous Mayflower—firesets are mentioned. 


some inventories speak of “end irons.” 


So let the collector look also for tongs and long- 
handled shovel if he would be complete in his acquis- 
It was Judge Sewall, that Pepys of 
America, who chronicled with ready alacrity any ex- 
penditure he might make, this note on the subject: 


itory achievement. 


“A bell metal skillet, a warming pan, four pairs of 
brass-headed iron dogs, a brass hearth for a chamber 
with dogs; tongs, shovel and fender of the newest 
fashion.” In that worthy gentleman’s estimation, this 
comprised a fair present for a daughter about to be 
married. 

As for material, they were of iron, steel, copper and 
brass. Brass, of course, was choice indeed and inspired 
great activity in the soul of the housewife in her con- 
tinuous effort to keep a high polish. Andirons were 
like all bits of merchandise. They could be cheap or 


expensive. Here and there a wealthy squire gladdened 
the heart of his wife and enhanced the beauty of his 
hearth with imposing silver ones. These, however, 


are exceedingly scarce and unspeakably high in price. 
Iron and copper were the ordinary materials. 
Toward the end of the Eighteenth Century continuous 
and excessive use of firewood had diminished the sup- 
ply. Then, too, times had changed. More wealth was 


Towns were growing. Houses were more 
pretentious and boasted of several fireplaces. So in 
this natural course of expansion, fireplaces grew in 
although they decreased in size. Andirons 
thereby continued to be most necessary and grew more 
and more popular. 


everywhere. 


number 


The shapes 


grotesque, beautiful and commonplace— 
were indicative of much. The better-class homes chose 
simple and dignified designs of iron or brass, such as 
the twisted flame tops, urn tops, steeple tops and Colo- 
nial balls or baluster forms with splay or claw feet. 
These, by the way, are a distinguishing mark of rarity. 
The steeple form was always a particular favorite, and 
was held in the highest decorative esteem. Ball tops 
looked out from many a hearth and are easily recog- 
nizable as the best sellers of the Eighteenth Century. 
The flame-top, through its extreme appropriateness of 
design, was also admired. A good example of the 
style of andirons which came into high favor after the 
Revolutionary War is found in the Hessian design. 
These are no less than the forms of two Hessian 
soldiers posed as if in the act of marching. It is easy 
enough to comprehend their significance. This hum- 
bling of the paid enemy to do service among the ashes 
must have delighted the patriotic colonists. The re- 
venge was satisfying. 

Another interesting style expressed itself in rights 
and lefts. These possessed shanks, curved in the afore- 
mentioned directions, with knobs to prevent the fire- 
stick from falling forward. Later on it became al- 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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Showing Early Pennsylvania and New England slip 
pottery, and burled wood bowls, in the King Hooper 
Mansion, Marblehead. 
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ONO MICHIKAZE 


Now about a thousand years ago, under the reign of Emperor Daigo, the 
61st Emperor of Japan, there lived a sage and scholar, Ono Michikaze, who 
served in the court in Kyoto, then the seat of Fujiwara civilization. One day in 
the Spring, Ono Michikaze was walking in the court garden, and was suddenly 
arrested by the sight of a frog watching the end of a drooping willow. The 
frog was meditating to reach the willow, jumped once, but failed in his effort, 
jumped again, and failed a second time. The third time, however, the frog 
succeeded in getting the end of the willow. Like many of the court attendants 
in that period, Ono Michikaze philosophied this instance, saying to himself that 
“Persistency is an essential quality leading to success.” 

The picture on this vase depicts this instance, Ono Michikaze in the court 
attire of Fujiwara period, which marked itself prominently in the history of 
Japanese civilization, in art, literature, crafstmanship, etc. Incidentally, it might 
be mentioned that Ono Michikaze served in the court of Emperor Daigo, Em- 
peror Murakami, and passed away at the age of 71 years. He prominently figured 
himself in the art of handwriting and was considered to be the originator of 
Jorairiu School. His writing will be found even today at different shrines and 
temples surrounding the cities of Kyoto and Nara. His drawings are also pre- 
served today, as for instance, the picture of court attendants at Tabumine Goko- 
kuin and also a picture of Kwannon at Koyasan Kosakabo. 

The Pottery was made in Arita District of Hizen Province and by Hichozan 
(Hichosan) Sanka represents school. 


Courtesy of Mrs. J. A. Johnson 
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RARE OLD MAPS 


Having recently come into possession of the 
three fine collections of rare old maps listed 
below, I have broken these up and offer the 
separate maps at the low prices named. 


MERCATOR’S ATLAS OF 1595. Each map in a 
single sheet, uncolored; engraved surface about 
12 x 16 inches; title and descriptive text printed 
on back. Each map, $7.50. 


PETER SCHENCK’S ““ATLAS CONTRACTUS.” Pub- 
lished at Amsterdam; no date, but probably about 
1650. Each map in two sheets; engraved surface 
about 19x23 inches; beautifully colored, with 
titles and emblems; no printing on back. Each 
map, $10. 


CHRISTOPHER WEIGELIUS’ *“ATLAS ORBIS ANTI- 
QUI.’ Published at Nuremberg; no date; but 
probably about 1700. Each map in a single sheet 
on heavy paper; average size of engraved surface 
about I1 x 15 inches; beautifully colored, with titles 
and emblems; no printing on back. Each map, $6. 
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THE SHOP—Opposite the old Wilson Tavern—an 
Eighteenth Century Inn at the Cross Roads 


Old Dolls, Antique Children’s Furm- 
ture and Toys 


Toys that gladdened our hearts years ago. 
Quaint and beautiful in memory, they are set 
apart in a separate room—a separate depart- 
ment. 


These maps are all engraved on copper, and 


Lowestoft China 


In all its beauty, arranged to delight all 
Collectors who may come. 


are wonderfully adapted for framing and other 
decorative uses. Sent prepaid, carefully pro- 
tected in heavy mailing tube, at above prices. 
Early American Prints 


Scenic, Yachting, Hunting, Camping, Racing, 
Portrait and Still Life, from a variety of 
Lithographers. 


W. R. BROWNE, WYOMING, N. Y. 


Financial references on file in office of The Antiquarian 


Glass 


Stiegel, Sandwich, early New Hampshire—all 
rare and all dazzlingly beautiful. 


MARY D. WALKER 


has on view a collection of 


OLD CHINA 


AND 


POTTERY 


as a special attraction during September 


Bottles 


A most carefully selected collection, embrac- 
ing many varieties, all reasonably priced. 


| China 


Whole collections, set apart from Lowestoft, 
and including figures, plates and tableware of 
every sort and for every use. 


Guns, Swords, Bayonets, Knives, Pow- 
der Horns and Pistols 


Used by the pioneers of our country, and 
displayed in their entirety in the barn. 


Also an Interesting Variety of 


STEPHEN Van RENSSELAER OLD WOODEN AND TIN Toys 


““The Crossroads’ 


met ERBOROUGH, N. H. 
Phone: 277 Peterborough 


Early American Furniture 
Sandwich Glass 


Flooked Rugs*and Prints 


When you plan your tour, visit the historic old 
Tavern at the Cross Roads, Peterboro, N. H., 
where an interesting collection of Antiques of the 
better grade, done over in the best possible man- 
ner, is on view. 


MARY D. WALKER 
Front Street and Wareham Road 
MARION, MASS#* 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE PARIS ANTIQUE 


Every Quarter Has Its Shops. 


The Rue des Péres Is Probably the Oldest 


- By OLIVER WITT 


O the Gallic mind, economy comes as a sixth sense. 
Combine it with a love for all that is old and odd 
and you have a Paris antique dealer! 


As a tourist, I was not attracted to the little shops, 
poked away in side streets or between buildings, always 
where rents were cheapest, until I learned of the charm 
they held. And then, as I reveled in some new quarter 
each morning, I told myself that this was seeing Paris; 
I was experiencing the century old inspirations. 


Embryo junk shops there were, for the same sense 
of economy in an American which says, “Melt it down,” 
says to the Frenchman, “Save it—in time it will be 
antique!” And economy is the spirit that rules the 
Paris antique. 

Only age ripens the antique; if the article is modern 
it is once for all occasion. It is natural in the course 
of adventures with antiques that there would be con- 
fusion with the second-hand; in Paris, except in few 
instances, they go hand in hand, as every dealer trades 
in things which can be quickly resold. 


I knew an American who had an apartment equipped 
with bath at his own expense, and when he left France 
he asked his successor if he would pay something in 
view of the expensive plumbing. The Frenchman was 
reluctant but finally consented to pay seven hundred 
francs for what he considered a luxury. Several weeks 
after my friend’s departure I happened to pass the 
house furnishing shop which dominates the domesticity 
in the quarter where he formerly lived. Out of curi- 
osity I asked the price of a white enamel bath tub I 
saw for sale. ‘ 

‘One thousand two hundred francs, Monsieur,” quoth 
the chubby proprietor. 

“Well,” I remarked, “It isn’t often one finds a nice 
bathtub for sale. I wonder where it came from?” 

“Tt was in the apartment of an American, but he has 
since returned to the country of bathtubs and has no 
further use for it.” 


Bookstalls Along the Seine. 


And so the French family had gone back to the orig- 
inal installation of one tap of running water while 
other Americans pulled their hair trying to find an 
apartment in an inexpensive quarter with a tub. 


That is how they deal with the ultra-modern in Paris! 


But the influence exerted by the little shops of the 
antique and second-hand class reaches to the roots of 
French life. Even the designers of Paris hats and 
gowns, in their search for striking effect, pay tribute. 
Following the rage for hats, coats and mufflers made 
of Paisley shawls, pray where, besides the dressmaking 
houses, could one get a shawl—the antique shops of 
the rue des St. Péres. The shop for ancient Egyptian 
articles on the same street near the Boulevard St. 
Germain was quickley cleaned out when the King 
Tut discoveries had its effects on styles. Egyptian 
scarabs, the greener the better, became buckles on hats 
and belts, and their wearers declared proudly that they 
were antiques. 


Nor must I forget the printed cotton quilt coats and 
hats to match which were the mode at that time. So 
great became the commerce that one shop in the Boule- 
vard Raspail near the Bon Marché, with every blue, 
yellow or red quilt sold, gave the name and address 
of a dressmaker where the coat could be made. 


“But Paris is not the same since the war, Monsieur,” 
said a veteran dealer in armour, swords, daggers and 
like hardware of the rue des St. Péres. “All is 
changed. Those who did not know anything about the 
business have started in and are telling everyone what 
they think they know. Bah! What do a great many 
of these new ones know, I ask you? 


“Besides, one is an artist of a sort to make a good 
dealer. One learns to love the things he handles every 
day. If one sells something and makes a profit, well 
and good, otherwise it would be better to let the sale 
pass. But these new ones, they exist only to make 
money!” 

I was surprised to learn that the shop I had just left 
bore inscriptions of founding that antedated the French 
Revolution; for the rue des St. Péres quarter is prob- 
ably the oldest for shops of the antique class. Rents 
until of late have been low, and to make a profit it 
generally sufficed to sell some bibelot daily. Houses 
once established never seem to die. If some proprietor, 
by his password of economy, has made a competence 
and wishes to retire to fish and garden in his native 
village, he sells his establishment lock, stock and shut- 
ters to one who will continue business under the same 
name, often assuming obligations left unfilled. If the 
enterprise has not succeeded, the shop will pass quickly 
through the hands of a half dozen persons, absorb- 
ing their financial powers as it does so until either it 
is a marked failure or some new kind of trade is 
attracted. 


Every quarter has its shops, some more or less char- 
acteristic of where they are found. I fairly lived in 
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Webster Place Antique Shop 
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“The Old Print Shop”’ 


150 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York City 


, 
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Where can be found one of the largest 


Collections of Prints in America— 
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Portraits of Eminent People 
Old New York Prints 


Color Mezzotints 


PINE CHEST ON FRAME 


Sporting Prints 
THE TEA ROOM 


Currier & Ives Lunches and Dinner Served 


Fashion Plates 
Etchings 


ANTIQUES—OF EVERY KIND 


WEBSTER PLACE ANTIQUE SHOP 
On the Daniel Webster Highway 
FRANK UINSINSSE 
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-And many other interesting subjects. 
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THE WORTH OF | | 
YOUR ANTIQUES | Antiques at My Own Home 


EARS of searching in and around 
—— Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 


and Maryland has made me familiar with 
what is for sale in this section. 


@ There are so many conditions affect- 
ing the value of antiques that only an 
expert can at all times be aware of 
them. An accurate appraisal is neces- 
sary for most advantageous sale. 


Thus I have secured many beautiful 
pieces as they came up for sale which 
others knew nothing about, and am able 
to show them to lovers of antiques in my 
own home. 


I have some remarkable pieces of Early 
American Furniture, for which there are 
no duplicates, and cordially invite inspec- 
tion by those who appreciate the rare old 
pieces. 


@ For a generation I have bought and 
sold antiques for my own account and 
for individuals and estates. I will ap- 
praise yours and attend to the sale of 


them as well. My prices are always reasonable. 


DAVID MOSKOWITZ 


5251 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Phone Allegheny 4644 


DANIEL F. MAGNER 
FOUNTAIN SQ., HINGHAM, MASS. 
TELEPHONE HINGHAM 0632 
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Sidewalk trading extends to the best circles in France. 


the section from the Sorbonne and Odéon to the river- 
side quais, where the shops deal in books, prints, post- 
age stamps and the occasional bric-a-brac which attracts 
students. Often I would digress from a walk to pass 
by the rue de la Boétie where are centered the dealers 
in art and objets d’art. In the rue de Provence back 
of the Opéra, the shops deal largely with actresses and 
as a consequerice one might say they came dangerously 
near being mere second-hand shops, for they serve as 
places to dispose of jewelry when fair creatures are 
without funds. In the aristocratic rue St. Honoré and 
Palais Royal, the shops deal in jewelry so regal that 
one seems to sense the charm cast by the personalities 
who must have worn these dainty trinkets. While in 
the better residential neighborhoods, dealers in de luxe 
furnishings are scattered throughout the city. 


In the Avenue Hoche I have a friend who has fur- 
nished an apartment on purchases from a_ district 
known as the Marchée aux Puces, or flea market, 
where the furniture dealers of the outlying and thickly 
populated arrondissements, take their wares to sell in 
the streets and on vacant lots just outside the Porte 
de Clignancourt. If the weather is clear, especially on 


Sunday morning, these dealers do a thriving business.’ 


In shopping, one meets every kind of collector. The 
print collectors are numerous, and they revel in any- 
thing from prints of cathedrals to the naughty /iber- 
tines. Once I met a Russian who said that he pur- 
chased all the Icons which he could find. I sent him 
to so many places where I had seen them that he lost 
interest because I was undoubtedly taxing his buying 
power too greatly. 


Since the revolution in their country, many Russians 
have become antique dealers, trading of course in the 
articles with which they are familiar, Russian objets 
d’art, jewelry in the original boxes from Petrograd 
shops, silver services with bizarre coats-of-arms, sam- 
ovars with service to match, jeweled coronets almost 
too heavy to wear and hosts of trinkets. JI remember 
seeing the prize bought by an American woman. It 
was a Causcasian belt from a harem. The buckle was 
locked in place by the scabbard of a small dagger 
several inches long. The very silk of the belt was 
exotic! One does not realize how rich must have been 
the Russian civilization until he has gazed long and 
longingly into the window of an antique shop with 
some of this wonderful old jewelry. 
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Often I found the shops in as queer assortments as 
the miscellany they carry. In the rue de Rennes, a 
step from the St. Germain des Prés quarter, I found 
six antique shops in a row, each dealing in something 
different. The first was for old paintings and objets 
d’art, next came a dealer in tapisserie ancienne, fol- 
lowed by a shop for old necklaces and trinkets—and 
there was enough on display to delight the heart of 
any grande dame! Old lace came next, and in the 
window so as to get as much light as possible, workers 
sat repairing fragile pieces. A shop that made a 
specialty of hardware, from locks, metal strong-boxes 
to curios of metal, followed; while on the corner was 
the community house furnishing shop. This section 
and that of the Boulevard Raspail seem to be rivaling 
that of the rue des St. Péres for first place, 


Though prices are usually cheap as compared with 
American standards, bargaining can always be effec- 
tively resorted to. I recall the circumstances under 
which I purchased a coral necklace for a gift. I had 
canvassed all the shops, from the Palais Royal to those 
of the Boulevards Raspail quarter until I found what 
I wanted for less than two dollars. I put on my oldest 
suit and a frayed necktie, and I removed my watch 
chain and other signs of opulence, and looking the 
part of the poor student I was trying to imitate, I 
sallied forth to bargain. 


“T’d like to have this necklace. How about 30 francs ” 
“Well, I will let you have it for 35 francs.” 


I was elated! I had bought my necklace at a saving 


of five francs! 

When I first arrived in Paris and had noticed the 
effect this affliction of treasure hunting and bargain- 
ing had on my countrymen, I had hoped that I would 
be immune. But I believe that had I remained longer 
in the atmosphere of the antique, I might have de- 
veloped into a dealer. I was already possessed of an 
admiration for the old and the queer. There remained, 
then, only the matter of economy. And was I not 
already gaining that! Had I not already saved thirty 
cents! 
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Making unique use of a corner between two buildings. 
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The Stepping Stone—Known from Coast to Coast for its Hospitality 
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THE STEPPING STONE 
MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG 


OLD STAFFORDSHIRE, SOUTH JERSEY 
GLASS, A CHEST ON CHEST, A WING 
CHAIR, SILHOUETTES, CURRIER & IVES 
PRINTS, OLD PEWTER, BRASS, IRON 
AND COPPER. — All at reasonable prices. 
277 ELM ST., WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


Seven Minutes from New Haven Station 


New Haven Shop—1175'14% Chappel 
Street, 3 blocks west of Hotel Taft. 


Tourists coming from Post Road should follow the 
Savin Rock Signs. We are also on the Trolley Line. 
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Now Located at 


ADAMS CORNER 
ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD AT 
SOUND BEACH, CONN. 


where | have assembled a collection of 
AUTHENTIC Antiques worthy of ex- 


amination by my most exacting friends. 


Come and See My Collection 


OR twenty-six years I collected China, Glass, 
Furniture, Silver, Lustreware, Tapestries, Tex- 
tiles, all over the world, traveling everywhere. 

This was for my own pleasure, and finally I built 
a home in Philadelphia, my native city, to house 
these treasures. When my family grew up and es- 
tablished homes of their own I came to New York 
to reside. 


NOW I CANNOT CARE FOR ALL THESE OLD 
THINGS, AND THEY ARE FOR SALE. 


SD mx Go. 
Midd be 
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The things | offer are really finds for the Col- 


s NST aT lector, and I wish to dispose of them as soon as 
Watch for : wii) 06 Midway possible. JI am not a dealer and have no shop, 
this sign on > ot hoes between but in the quiet of my home you may inspect these 
q yi y 
the north side ; eS Greenwich i ith i b A h 
of the road. ae aie things without being urged to buy. mong them 
He 2 86 Stamford. are many fine American pieces, and others from 


historic English homes, Gobelin Tapestries from 
Cranford Manor, Dorsetshire, England, the home 
of the Wimborne family; Brussels Tapestries woven 
for Louis XIV. and many things equally fascinating. 


AUTHENTIC 


| ; It would be impossible to explain all I have ex- 
ANTIOUES cept in a catalogue, but I can assure you that you 


will be delighted if you will come and see. 


I would prefer you phone for an appointment. 


ADRIEN F. WELLENS 
345 West 88th Street New York City 
TELEPHONE SCHUYLER 6088 


ADAMS CORNER, SOUND BEACH, CONN. 
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BINDERS FOR YOUR BACK NUMBERS 


A limited number, covered with Black Cloth now on hand 


Price $2.50 


ANTIQUARIAN PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


461 Eighth Ave. New York. 
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HIS HOBBY IS OLD GLASS 


Because a Piece “Rings” Clear, Is No Reason to Assume It Is Old or Rare 


By JAMES LEE SOMERS 


\OME years ago during a motor trip through the 
New England states I bought for $5.00 an old 
Waterford jug. This was my initial purchase of old 
glass, the first piece in a collection which now numbers 
several hundred pieces. Upon returning to my home 
I realized how meagre my knowledge was and _ set 
about studying the subject as well as my limited time 
and knowledge permitted. First, the Brooklyn Museum 
was visited and its really fine glass collection was 
examined. Then the Metropolitan. After half a dozen 
visits, my education as to shape, texture, color, style 
of decoration, etc., was begun, and I felt I could with 
safety indulge in a few more purchases. 

The dearth of really informative books on the sub- 
ject, however, is a great stumbling block to the begin- 
ner. Van Rensselaer and Barber’s books helped me 
greatly. Pictures are a help, but when visiting an 
antique or second-hand shop how often does one find 
anything—reasonably priced—like the ones pictured in 
some books? 

Simply because a piece of 
glass “rings” well is no reason why it should be as- 
sumed to be old. This 
belief. Take large glasses, bowls, finger basins—most 
of them will “ring,” and “ring” perfectly, whether of 
modern manufacture or not. Although Bate asserts 
that a genuine piece if tapped or flicked with the finger 
nail should always give a clear, true ring. Some ex- 
perts judge glass by its texture, by its feel (though 
that eludes me), by shape, or style of decoration; 


As to judging glass: 


seems to be a common 


others have a seemingly intuitive knowledge and seldom 
make a mistake. This latter class is beyond my ken, 
but there are a few of this type of collectors, 

Don’t imagine every time a shop is visited or an 
auction sale attended that a bargain is to be had. Far 
The discriminating buyer may visit a dozen 
items that 
appeal to his artistic or aesthetic taste, examining 


from it. 
antique shops and purchase many other 


numerous pieces of glass, but purchasing none; finding 
a treasure, cannily pricing it and casting a doubt upon 
its authenticity, then offering about half the price the 
dealer asks, and a few days after sending another mem- 
ber of the family around to further discredit it. 

By this time, if the dealer is not entirely satisfied 
as to the genuineness of the article, it may sometimes 
be purchased at a reduced price. But more often it 
is gone—sold to a more reckless buyer—and then it 
is that the careful buyer bemoans the lost opportunity 
and buys recklessly the next time for fear her dearest 
friend secures it. 

This question of price is a serious one, and the 
reluctance of prospective buyers to ask the price of a 
piece which has taken their fancy may be explained 
in various ways. But prices should always be based 
upon the rarity of the article, although this does not 
hold true in a great many cases. 


In Old Glass and How to Collect It, J. Sidney Lewis 
says: 

“The problem how to distinguish real old glass from 
modern imitations is one that besets the collector at 
every stage of his progress. A few specimens supply 
their own testimony in the shape of a date, but it is 
by no means impossible to engrave a date on a piece 
of specious-looking real antiquity, and so give it a 
fictitious value, by making it appear ‘the thing which 
he HIS SaKORE, 

“As to the character of the glasses themselves, shape 
alone is no criterion of age. Apart from the possi- 
bility of deliberate imitation, it does not follow that 
because a piece is ponderous, clumsy in appearance 
and, to a modern eye, unduly capacious, that it is 
Right from the beginning 
of glass manufacture in England, two qualities, at least, 
were undoubtedly manufactured; the better to orna- 


necessarily an early piece. 


ment the tables of the great, and the poorer for service 
in kitchen tnd tavern. Whereas articles of the former 
were as dainty and artistic as the skill of the crafts- 
man would allow, the latter were roughly made and 
deliberately ponderous to bear the rougher usage to 
which they were subjected. As the same practice con- 
tinues up to the present day, it follows that there is 
in existence a considerable quantity of common glass 
with all the attributes, as far as shape and clumsiness 
of form are concerned, of that of an earlier period. 

“Possibly the appearance of the metal and the style 
of workmanship are as reliable guides as any others. 
The metal of the earliest glasses was by no means 
perfect. Instead of the beautiful clarity and perfect 
transparency we are accumstomed to associate with 
glass, there is often a streakiness or cloudiness visible 
in the material, together with numerous bubbles and 
flaws. If the striations are horizontal, the glass is 
of an earlier type than if they are perpendicular. The 
sides of the bowl are often irregular, and the stems 
are often clumsy, uneven, badly balanced, and alto- 
gether disproportionate in point of size to an eye 
accustomed to the slenderer style of modern glassware. 

“An important point is the junction between the 
bowl and the stem. For some extraordinary reason, 
the welding of the two seems to have given the ancient 
glass-blowers considerable trouble, and the join is often 
too clearly perceptible. Hence the collector who comes 
across an apparently ancient piece bearing evident signs 
cf clumsy joining should give it more than casual 
attention. Sometimes, to obviate the difficulty, the 
base of the bowl was made into a kind of knop, and 
at other times the junction was hidden by an irregular 
band—the prototype of the collar which so often ap- 
peared in glasses of a somewhat later period. 

“The bubble which appears in many stems was prob- 
ably the outcome of accident and possibly of an attempt 
to imitate the hollow stems of Venetian glass. It is 
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FRANCES M. NICHOLS 


Antiques 


115 Charles Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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W. B. SPAULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
17 WALNUT ST., HAVERHILL, MASS. 


(Fermer'y at Geore town, Established 1897) 


Cottage or Spool Beds, all full size 
(maple), in exact pairs if you wish them, 
$12.50 each; carved mahogany and wal- 
nut sofas, $25 to $35; Ann chairs and 
rockers to match, $15 to $25; side chairs 

$7 to $10; a few mahogany Fiddleback 
sidechairs at $10 with slip seats. (These 
are only in odd ones and pairs, no full 
sets.) Scroll front bureaus in mahogany 
at $25, finished $35; Empire mirrors sizes 

| from 18x24 to 24x36, from $8 to $15, 

| 

| 

| 


glasses perfect and frames finished. 
Besides my usual stock of General Line. 


Let me know your wants and [| will for- 
ward Photos with prices. I cater to the 
Dealer as well as to the Private Collector, 
and can furnish goods from _ individual 
prices to car lots. 
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All letters cheerfully answered. 
NO CHARGE FOR PACKING OR CRATING. 
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THE FRANCIS NYE HOUSE 


MARION ROAD, MATTAPOISETT, MASS. 
(Main Road to Cape Cod, via New Bedford) 


We have a remarkable general collection of 
American Antiques, which includes Furniture, 
Rugs, Mirrors, China, Glass, Old Lamps, Stat- 
fordshire, Clocks, Needlepoint-work, Chintz, 
Pewter, Prints and Pictures. 


Some Silhouettes, six miniature Pewter Por- 
ringers, large old Celadon (Sedji) Bowl, a 
dozen “Ashburton Pattern” Goblets (perfect), 
fine old copper-plate Chintz Quilt, pair white 
“Petal and Loop” Glass Candlesticks, Sand- 
wich Glass, many fine Lustre Pitchers, pair 
Rose and Crystal Glass Vases splashed with 
silver, pair of Dolphin Condiment Jars with 
codfish on cover, tall wrought iron Rush Light 
Holder, burled Walnut “Queen Anne” Mirror, 
smaller “Queen Anne” Mirror, Sheraton Tray 
with pierced border and bronze handles and 
many fine pieces of Sandwich Glass. 


S: ELIZABETH YORK 
Telephone 143 Write or Call 
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Prints ne Models 
Ships’ Lanterns 
MARINE RELICS 
of the 


Old American Frigate 
Clipper Ship & Whaler 


We Have 
A Wonderful Selection of 
CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 


an 
ENGLISH SPORT PRINTS 


MAX WILLIAMS 
538 MADISON AVE. 
New York City 
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worthy of note that whilst the bubble is almost in- 
variably present in the baser forms of early Eighteenth 
Century glass, it is frequently absent from the finer 
varieties. Another point of difference is that the better 
specimens rarely have the folded foot, which is in- 
variably present in the coarser makes, the turning 
under of the rim, whilst plastic, to make a kind of 
welt, being an obvious precaution against the rougher 
usage to which they were inevitably subjected. Some- 
times the feet were domed, but these were difficult to 
make and the numbers were restricted. In some speci- 
mens ridges or ribs are formed on the upper and lower 
sides of the foot. 

“The earliest glasses were devoid of any attempt at 
decorative engraving, and these plain glasses may also 
be roughly classified by noting whether the glass rests 
on, the flat of the foot or on the rim only. The former 
are of the earlier type. 

“Among the tests which the collector might apply 
are the following: In twisted stems, note whether the 
stem twists to the left or the right. The genuine 
glasses have almost invariably stems twisted to the 
left. In opaque-twisted stems, note particularly the 
colour of the spiral. In the forgeries the opacity is 
less definite, the twist often having a kind of trans- 
lucent look.” 

It may be added when poor blue or red threads are 
found with no white among them and when green or red 
threads are supplemented with poor and irregular white 
threads, the collector may at once recognize a forgery. 

“Genuine old glass often has a cloudy tinge with 
frequently a tone of steely blue. 
a greenish tint.” 


Forgeries may show 
Mr. Lewis notes and adds: 

“In old glass the centre of the base, where the piece 
was, after being finished, knocked off the pontil, is 
generally left rough; in the imitations it is generally 
ground smooth.” 

When the collector finds that a glass has no pontil 
mark and, in addition, shows no trace of any that has 
been rubbed off, he may be reasonably sure that he is 
dealing with a forgery. A forgery of this type is apt 
to have a gilt bowl or even to be embellished with 
engraving and enamel but with even a slight degree 
of familiarity, it is easily detected. 

“The foot of a genuine old glass is never quite flat, 
there is always a slope—sometimes a very pronounced 
The modern imita- 
tion, usually made abroad, often has a perfectly flat 


one—from the centre to the edge. 


foot,” is Mr. Lewis’ opinion. 
Bate in English Table that 
the shape of the foot of genuine pieces is an excellent 


Percy Glass claims 
guide as the foot is nearly always large, having a 
diameter at least equal to that of the bowl, to guarantee 
stability. When the shape of the foot is not dome 
it is nearly always conical. He says, “This has been 
well described as ‘having a high instep’—the char- 
acteristic of a glass of long descent, as well as of a 
lady of lofty pedigree.” 

“The edge of the bowl in a genuine old glass is 
always rounded, never left hard and sharp.” 

The collector of American glass finds his interest 
centering in the work of several important glass houses. 
As early as 1621 four expert Italian glass workers 
were brought to Jamestown to take charge of a newly 
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erected glass house. This was the second attempt at 
glass making in this enterprising settlement. The first 
was in 1608 when a glass house was established to 
make window glass and bottles. 

The work of the four Italians who were brought to 
Jamestown for the second glass house was partly to 
produce beads for trading with the Indians and a great 
quantity has been found in old Indian burial 
mounds. But the workmen also produced such house- 
hold vessels as were in demand among the colonists 
and the fragments of work which have been discovered 
give us an idea of the excellent quality of their work 
—-perhaps the best that has ever been attempted in 
this country. A delicate olive shade was used in some 
of their handiwork but we find a variety of color. 
Much of the ware was so thin and fragile that its 
preservation was almost impossible but in the examples 
we have it is possible to trace the Murano or Venetian 
influence. 

In addition to the staple products such as lamps, 
window glass and bottles which were turned out at 
the Wistar factory, the skill of the workmen produced 
a quantity of ornamental and decorative glass. The 
goblets, with etched decorations, bear the monogram 
of Caspar Wistar. The ornamental ware of this estab- 
lishment is in a variety of colors, and animal forms 
were used freely for decorative purposes. Even eye 
glasses were made in the shape of animals. 

In judging the bottles and flasks of the Eighteenth 
Century, many may be recognized by a peculiarity, 
frequently recurring. This is that the neck seems to 
have been separately blown then attached to the rest 
of the bottle. In reality, the entire bottle is blown 
from one “batch” but the peculiar effect was caused 
by the use of blowing rods which did not have large 
enough bores to make the blowing of flasks and bottles 
of the required size possible. To remedy this difficulty 
a small bubble of glass was blown and, as it cooled 
more of the melted glass was added to it by turning 
the rod until enough had been collected to form the 
desired size of the body. It is this process which 
shows clearly in the neck of many of the bottles and 
flasks of the Eighteenth Century. 


THE BLACK SHADE 


(Continued from Page 24) 
Windsor and the Midsummer Night’s Dream. Other 
pleasing silhouettes were later made by Howard 
Pyle, the illustrator. 

At the present time the silhouettes made by sev- 
eral clever artists are fast making the black shade 
again fashionablie. Their work has a_ surprising 
grace, a delicacy of design and airiness not before 
attempted. Moreover, the sincerity and strength 
of the master silhouettists of the 18th and 19th 
Centuries is also present in the work of some of 
them, Silhouettes are really truth adorned. 

So in the present year of grace, whatever we may 
think of ships, and kings, and other things, each 
one of us would be delighted to possess a black 
shade profile picture, ancestor or otherwise, of the 
Eighteenth or Nineteenth Centuries. 
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Reproduction of 


TWO-HANDLED 
PORRINGER 


in Sterling Silver 


11 inches over all 
Six-inch Porringer—extension handles. 
Choice of six styles of handles. 


GEBELEIN 
79 Chestnut Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


IMPORTANT COURT DECISION 


A decision of considerable interest and importance to all retail 
trade, as well as to the parties at issue, has just been handed 
down by Judge Edwin S. Thomas in the United States Dis- 
trict Court of Connecticut in the suit for patent infringements 
brought by the Remington Cash Register Company, Inc., 
et al. against the National Cash Register Company, 


HOOKED RUGS 


Cleaned, Repaired and put into best 
condition 


As a result of this decision, which was entirely favorable to 
the Remington Company, two of the most recent styles of 
National Cash Registers known as class 1700 and class 2000 
are held to infringe many claims of a patent granted September 
12, 1922, to William S. Gubelmann, Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Gubel- 
mann has now been given the recognition and reward for 
which he has labored more than 35 years, first in developing 
his inventions on calculating machines, and for the past twenty 
years defending his rights before the Patent Office and the 
courts against the opposition of some of the largest corporations 
in the country. 
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NEW & OLD HOOKED RUGS 
Supplies and Materials of all kinds 


The National Cash Register Company raised seventeen dis- 
tinct objections to the enforcement of the patent, each of 
which was overruled by Judge Thomas, who upheld it as a 
pioneer in the field of mechanical accounting machines. 


“We must not lose sight of the fact’? wrote the Judge, 
“that the invention disclosed by the patent in suit was 
resented in 1900—twenty-five years ago when it may 
airly be said that the art was then in its infancy,—for 
this was the first time a mechanical accounting machine 
was invented that would record the items and print sub- 
totals of a series of bills and at the same time preserve 
the grand total.” 


“Crafts Patterns on Burlap,” an 


IITA 


instruction book for making hooked 


rugs. Illustrated. Price 25c. 


The infringments charged and sustained in the suit involved 
the use of a plurality of totalizers, capable of accumulating 
sub-totals and grand totals, devices for clearing the totalizers 
independently, and mechanism for printing or recording both 
sub and grand totals. The principles of Mr. Gubelmann’s in- 
ventions are applicable and are being applied to a number of 
adding and computing machines, and it is thought that this 
decision will also affect a large number of companies manu- 
facturing these machines throughout the country. 
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R. W. BURNHAM 


IPSWICH, MASS. 


REMINGTON ARMS Co., INC. 
Per Charles P. Catlin. 


General Manager Sales Promotion. 
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SUSSEL’S---FOR ANTIQUES 


Illustration shows but a few pieces of the old 
American Pewter we have on sale. 


We also have genuine Stiegel and Wistarberg 
Glass—in fact, the finest collection of old glass in 


Philadelphia. 


A call here will be a revelation to you 


cArthur J. Sussel 


Spruce, corner 18th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


i ANTIQUARIAN 
PLATE WARMERS 


Plate warmers of the long ago were usually painted 
or Japanned and sometimes had decorations of flowers, 
or even a landscape design might be used. 


The above examples were probably of the late 
Eighteenth Century, as the shape of the legs and feet 
show. 


It is strange that the plate warmer ever dropped out 
of use in the old and commodious country homes. 
But they really belong to the time when family life was 
more intimate than at the present day. 


It was convenient for keeping hot the breakfast of 
late risers, who were probably just as numerous in 
those days as now, for it was not then so customary to 
serve breakfast on individual trays in one’s own room. 

With the open back towards the heat and the door 
closed, plates were warmed or kept warm on the shelf 
as the case demanded. The above examples are 
shown by courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum. 


SOUTH JERSEY GLASS 


(Continued fronv Page 27) 


who had taken advantage of the tremendous popularity 
of the “Swedish Nightingale,” then on a concert tour 
of the United States under the direction of P. T. 
Barnum, to exploit their wares. 


The Log Cabin Flask was another product of the 
Whitney Brothers. This was similar to the Booze 
bottle, designed and produced in Philadelphia. 


The product of the Isabella Glass Works at New 
Britain evidently was designed to combine art and 
advertising. On one side it bore the inscription, ‘‘Isa- 
bella” on a ribbon, with an anchor and rope in the 
middle and “Glass Works” on a ribbon below. On 
the reverse side was a picture of the works. 

Early Fislerville production is perpetuated in the 
Jenny Lind bottle of the industry founded by Fisler. 
This was a quart bottle, with a long neck. It bore 
the bust and name of Jenny Lind on one side and 
“Fislerville Glass Works” on the other. 


All the bottles and flasks and scores of other glass 
articles produced at a time when the Jersey glass plants 
were enjoying their share of the prosperity of a new 
industry were manufactured, collectors and investi- 


THE AN TIOUAR TAS 
gators agree, solely from a commercial viewpoint. 

Patriotic and other popular designs were utilized 
merely for the purpose of making American glassware 
more attractive to Americans than the imported 
articles, which were interesting only in the beauty of 
their design. The American manufacturers were on 
the defense against the encroachments of trade from 
abroad, and they were put on their mettle to save 
their own skins, as it were, as commercial institutions. 
And New Jersey’s part in that defense has given to 
history and to antiquarians the story, in glass, of the 
art that was born in the almost forgotten period of 
the history of American glass, in the late eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, between the time of the 
pioneers at Jamestown (1608-00), Salem, Mass., (1639), 
and the modern glass industry. 

South Jersey glass may be called the connecting link 
in three periods of American glass history. 
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WHEN ANDIRONS STOOD GUARD 


(Continued from Page 30) 


together smart to have figures as ornaments on the 
andirons, and heads of women, Indians, Turks and 
negroes were indiscriminately assigned to the ashes. 
It is to be noted that originality was earnestly sought 
after. Fancy ran riot in design. Individual ideas were 
carried out in what frequently turned out to be amusing 
forms. A favorite hero might be put on the irons or 
a family crest glowed forth to fame. Consequently in 
the midst of all this endeavor to be original, it is a 
bit difficult to find two pairs alike, or to accurately 
date them if found. The brasiers seldom put any 
identifying marks after 1750. As to the makers them- 
selves, there were few factories to be found even for 
such a popular article of household use, and trade was 
mostly among individuals. There were James Kip and 
Abram Montaigne of New York, whose names have 
come down to posterity, while in New England, Jona- 
than Jackson seems to have had the call. At least 
there are few records of any great competition. 

In those days, andirons sold anywhere from five 
shillings to fifty. Now if you try to buy them in some 
antique shop, you will find they have soared to the ranks 
of high-priced desires. And yet lucky you may con- 
sider yourself if you are able to unearth truly old ones. 
Genuine Seventeenth Century andirons are almost im- 
possible to find. Naturally those of a later date are 
Lescunates 

Andirons are essentialy of the home and hearth. They 
emanate a domesticity that is none the less charming 
because of its utility. And so as we respect the strength 
of the American homes of long ago we respect the 
andirons as an essential part of the whole. 
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“Three Connoisseurs” the illustration on the cover of 
this month’s issue, is reproduced through the courtesy 
of Mr. E. Gottschalk. The picture is from the original 
painting by P. C. Gilardi and was published by 
Gebbie & Co. 


meeANTIQUARIAN 


Our collection con- 
sists of many rare 
and interesting 
items that can’t be 
duplicated. 


PHILADELPHIA 
ANTIQUE 
Co. 


1725 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Dutch, 1690 


SUMMER REDUCTIONS—25% DISCOUNT 


Telephone Stuyvesant 1934 


Mary Claire O’Brien 


ANTIQUES 


63 Fifth Avenue Entrance on 13th St. New York City 


Pa oer Wl HORPE 
P. O. BOX 4 


Douglaston, Long Island, N. Y. 


Engravings Pertaining to 


AMERICANA 


Also Productions by Old and Modern 
Masters of All Schools and Periods. 
(Correspondence Solicited) 


A CORNER OF 
ONE OF MY ROOMS 


EARLY 
AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Nellie Sprague 
LOCKWOOD 
9 Westport Avenue 


On the Boston Post Rd. 


Norwalk, Conn. 
Phone 845 Norwalk 


BRASS TRIMMED 
OLD STYLE PERCUSSION PISTOLS 


15 inches long, 234 Ibs. in working order, like cut $3.50. FLINT 
LOCK PISTOLS from $6.95 up. Large assortment of Amer- 
ican and foreign guns, pistols, spears, powder horns, etc. 

New Catalog, 1925, 60th Anniversary Issue. 372 pages, fully 
illustrated, contains pictures and historical information of all 
American muskets and pistols, including Colts, since 1775, with 
all World War guns. Mailed, 50 cents. "Established 1865. 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 
501 Broadway 


New York City 


Collecting Fine Paintings and 


An Indian relic, the coat and dress of a Pawnee 
woman, trimmed with 1,500 ELK TEETH was 
stolen from the Daniel B. Dyer Museum, of the 
School District of the Kansas City, Mo., Public 
Library Building, August 12th, 1925. Officers are 
requested to watch for offers of Elk Teeth, as no 
effort will probably be made to sell the garments 
intact. $100.00 will be paid for return of the teeth. 


PURD. B. WRIGHT, Librarian. 
Public Library, Kansas City, Mo. 


STOLEN—ELK TEETH 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


in MAPLE, PINE and CHERRY, 
consisting of Highboys, Bureaus, 
Desks, Chests of Drawers, etc. 


LAMPS—GLASSWARE—POTTERY 
IRON HARDWARE 


A. E. CARROLL 


735 Main Street, East Hartford, Conn. 
Telephone, Laurel 84 


An Old 
PENNSYLVANIA 
CHAIR 


Made at Bethlehem, where the 
Moravians were pioneer settlers. 


Antiques of Distinction 


CHINA—-MAPS—GLASS 
PRINTS 


RENWICK C. HURRY ) 
7 East 54th St., New York /) 
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THE ANTIQUAR® 


TAN E EF ReARNEGEES 
Antiques 


33 River Street Boston, Mass’ 


A carefully selected collection of 
Antique china, colored glass and 
furniture on view. 

Correspondence solicited Phone HAYMARKET 2057 


(Member American Antique Dealers Association) 


_— 


FRANCES WOLFE CAREY 
ANTIQUES 
Haddonfield, New Jersey 


Some Fine Examples of 
OLD JERSEY GLASS 
Including 


A RARE WISTARBERG VASE 
11 inches high, in rich dark green. 


THE ATTIC TREASURES SHGE 
38 Haddon Avenue,, Haddonfield, N. J. 


Located on the high-road to New Jersey’s famous coast 
resorts and only SEVEN MILES from Philadelphia. 


Telephone Stuyvesant 1934 


MARY CLAIRE O’BRIEN 
ANTIQUES 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


ENTRANCE ON 13th ST. 


A GUIDE FOR ANTIQUE SHOPS 
with or without car, 


Familiar with the location of the 


Antique Shops in New England. 
AUTOS FOR HIRE 


(open or closed cars) 


JOHN E. SULLIVAN 
12 Holden Place, 


Dorchester, Mass. 


SFU P a ONDIEs Ls 


are Valuable and Easily Damaged 


CAPT. E. ARMITAGE McCANN 
(MARINE CONSULTANT) 


The builder of some renowned ship-models, has 
established a sailing-workshop and will repair your 
model at your own home if it is not far from the 
coast; if you live inland you can express the model 
to him. 


Old Models Reconstructed—New Models Made 
Accurate, Seamanlike, Scale Work, Any Period 
CLIPPERS ESPECIALLY 
Address: On Board Houseboat ‘‘Slainte’’ 
Old Mill, Westport, Conn. 
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The Modern Revival of 
Old Colonial Pattern Weaving 


very one loves to weave. Old Colonial 

Hand Looms can be easily put in con- 
dition for weaving. Through my courses 
with patterns and diagrams hundreds 
have learned to weave beautiful fabrics of 
all kinds. For my booklet on the prac- 
tical art of Colonial Hand Weaving. 


Write Colonial Hand Weaving 


MARY M. ATWATER Headquarters—Studio 446 


‘THE S Ai ee a aC) aac: 
1416 Mass. Ave., Harvard Sq., Cambridge, Mass. 
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A LARGE COLLECTION OF 


HISTORICAL BLUE 
DR. SYNTAX PLATES 
EAGLE LOWESTOFT 


Fifty Pieces of 
SILVER LUSTRE 


F, NOBEE*GO3 
124-126 LEXINGTON AVE., 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Antiques Worth While “As Is” 


and a large stock to choose from 


DEALERS COME AND SEE ME 


Something New Daily—and 
MORE THAN OTHERS 


Two miles from Lincoln Highway, southeast of 


Gap. P.R.R. and Trolley at door—Both phones 


WM. R. * Peles 
CHRISTIANA, LANCASTER Co., PA, 


_______—_— 
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Migeere foNEWELL CO,., INC, 
ANNOUNCES AN 


AUCTION SALE 


At Lehmann Hall, 848-852 No. Howard St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


There will be a choice collection of 
Antigue Furniture, Oriental Rugs, Etc. 
The Exhibit will be from 
September 21st to 23rd, Inclusive. 

Sale Begins on 
Thursday, Sept. 24th, 1925, at 10:30 a. m. 
Visit the Hall and Inspect the Collection 


E. T. NEWELL CoO., INC., Auctioneers 


The Shop Window of 


Donald M. Tiffany 
106 Broadway 
BAYSTONE, L. I. 


ANTIQUES 


At Reasonable Prices 


Ship Models 


Restored—All Types 


1 Ps YP a? Of Of SM MM MM mG Built to Order 


PS ee ata * co 


RALPH CAPOZZI 


Early American Antiques and 
Bric -a- Brac 


I may have just the piece you are searching 
for. Come and see for yourself 


591 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Plaza 7778 


At the 
WOODMONT 
INN 


14 Cherry Street, 
Woodmont, Conn. 


| | On the SHORE ROAD between Milford and New Haven 
CURLY MAPLE HITCHCOCK SETTEE, CANE SEAT. 


CHERRY SLANT-TOP DESK. 
CURLEY MAPLE BUTLER’S DESK 


—— 


SMALL COLLECTION OF N. CURRIER AND 
CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 


EARLY AMERICAN 
PINE 
CORNER CUPBOARD 
with 
CLOVER LEAF SHELVES 


In Original Condition. 


Martha deHaas Reeves 
1026 PINE ST 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
and 
20 POTTER ST. 
HADDONFIELD, N. J. 


Old Holly House Antiques 
REMOVED TO 


661 Main St., Stamford, Conn. 


OPPOSITE ST. JOHN’S PARK 


Early American and English Antiques 


Restoring and Refinishing 


QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 


Queen Anne Corners, Accord, Mass. 


MANY CHOICE MIRRORS 


Among which is a Magnificent Girandole 
Mirror mounted with Carved Eagle. Several 
Tea Sets, one with house design which is 
very beautiful and complete; another a 
Lowestoft Dinner Service with blue border, 
gold star design. Also a set of Sheraton 
Mahogany Chairs, a Heppelwhite Set, and 
one unusually fine set of eight Adam Mahog- 
any Chairs. 


Inland State road halfway between Boston and Plymouth. 
Telephone Rockland 1245-R 


Che Antiquarian Shop 
R. E. OGDEN, Proprietor 


AUS SE Ee Nie 
EARLY 
AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Furniture, Dishes, Glassware, 
Rugs 


318 North Street, Middletown, New York 
Telephone 866 
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THE COLONIAL SHOP 


(W. W. BENNETT, Prop.) 
Antiques of All Kinds 


FURNITURE, GLASS, CHINA, POTTERY 
PRINTS 


Ship Models and other Whaling Items—Fireplace Fittings 


22-24 N. Water Street, New Bedford, Mass. 


HODGE PODGE SHOP 
ANTIQUES 


Spring 7017 
Louise Middleton Chapman 


49 CHRISTOPHER ST., 
At Sheridan Square 
New York 


Y BARS 7A,G*O 
Antiques—Luncheons—Afternoon Tea 


Open until October 15th 
NORTH EGREMONT ROAD, 


GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS. 


Mrs. J. Van Vleck Brothers 
Telephone 224-W 


AGNS Tale Ose ies 
Priced Reasonably for Quick Sale 


LEILA J. FARR 


Stratton Road, East Jaffrey, N. H. 
Telephone 124-3 


A RESTFUL HOUSE 
IN WHICH TO BROWSE 


American Furniture in Pine, Maple, — 2 
Cherry, Old Glass and China, Currier Prints, 
American marked Pewter, in my own home. 


VISITORS ARE WELCOME 


ROSALIND G. TRASK 
16 Quaker Lane West Hartford, Conn. 


Mahogany and 
and 


H. E. BURGESS 
EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 
358 W. Putnam Ave.—Boston Post Road 


Greenwich, Conn. 
Phone 1213 


BEUESsrU DLE RSSHOPEE 


(MRS. KATHERINE PURDY, Prop.) 
EARLY AMERICAN 
Maple, Pine and Walnut Furniture 


Currier & Ives Prints 
Samplers Pewter 


STOCKBRIDGE ROAD, LENOX, MASS. 


The Antique Lover’s Paradise 
Baker’s Antique Rooms 
WEST DENNIS, CAPE COD 


We invite comparison of our stock this season 


with any in the United States, either in Price, supplied. No charge or obligation for this service. Inquiries 
beer Benes eee do not exclude solicited. Regular Announcements free on request. 4 
EVERY SALE GUARANTEED AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE : 
We Have the Real Things—Not Copies 500 Fifth Avenue Dept. Q New York & 

+ 
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BENJAMIN A. JACKSON 


Sandwich Glass Dolphin Candle Sticks, single 

base; Marked Pewter; Basins, Lamps, Plates, 

Bennington Pitcher and Wash Bowl, marked; 
Porringers and Platters 


WICKFORD HILL ANTIQUE SHOP 


141 West Main Street, Wickford, R. I. 


Near Seven Pines 


SHEFFIELD, MASS. 


Specializing in Old Iron 


C. H. WARNER A. L. WARNER 


Antiques 


ALTON L. DEAN 
GENERAL LINE OF ANTIQUES 


60 Harrison Avenue 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


GRAHAM’S ANTIQUES 
A Fine collection of Early New England 
FURNITURE——GLASS——CHINA —PEWTER 
Tourists Are Invited to Rest and Browse. 


AT GRAHAM'S ANTIQUE SHOP— 
25 Lynde Street, 


ed 


Salem, Mass. 


STEPHEN K. NAGY 


COLLECTION OF OLD MAPS 
1631 to 1810. 


SILHOUETTES—COINS—MEDALS 
Books for Collectors 
LISTS FREE 


8 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SIMON STEPHENS 
Specialist 
HOOKED RUGS WASHED 
AND REPAIRED 
HOOKED RUGS 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 
157 CHARLES ST., BOSTON, MASS. 

TELEPHONE, BOWdoin 2753-W 


Near the Antiquarian Society—Inquiries Solicited 


WILMER MOORE 
18 West Broad St., 
Hopewell, N. J. 
Chintzes, Furniture, 
Glass, China, Prints 
Old Pottery 


8 Miles from Princeton—13 Miles from Trenton 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED 


of every description thoroughly searched for and found expe- 
ditiously. We specialize in English editions. Imperfect sets 
completed. First editions supplied. Genealogies, family and 
town histories furnished. Back numbers of all magazines 
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PERIOD FURNISHINGS 


A quick reference guide to all styles in 


Furniture and Furnishings. 


An Encyclopedia of Furniture, Furnishings, Dec- 
orations. Contains 2,731 illustrations, 266 pages, 
size 9% x12; 112 fabric illustrations covering all 
periods; 360 illustrations of chairs alone; 800 of 
carvings, design details, table tops, chair legs, etc.; 
800 design motifs of furniture, walls and ceilings; 
also 65 interiors. 


1922 EDITION, $7.50 POSTPAID. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON 
373 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MITCHELL'S AUCTION ROOMS 


173 Greenwich Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 
J. M. MITCHELL, Auctioneer and Appraiser 


MITCHELL’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
On the Boston Post Road at Cos Cob, in 


Greenwich, Conn. 


Antique Auctions conducted for Dealers or Private Parties 


SPINNING WHEEL SHOP 
ANTIQUES 
OLD HOOKED RUGS 


115 E. Putnam Avenue 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
Old Mahogany Lustre 


Early American Furniture—Old China 
ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD 


ANTIQUES 
MRS. RUTH D. KNOX, Collector 
4037 Lewiston Road 
Via Ft. Niagara, Lewiston, Rochester 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


When motoring, visit this newly opened “OAK TREE”, 
where you will find the unusual at right prices. A great variety, 
but rarely duplicates, of the genuinely old. Only Antique 
Studio in the city. Correspondence invited. 

Collection of Flasks 16th Century Italian Chest. 
Marked Pewter—Fine Dresden Lamp—Toile de Jouey 


EARLY 
NEW ENGLAND 
FURNITURE 
a Specialty 


ALFRED M. UHLER 


on the 
Lexington Road, 


CONCORD, MASS. 
Telephone 215-W 


ANTIQUES 
Some Very Choice Pieces 
AT CHESHIRE, CONNECTICUT 
Cheshire Street 
Two Miles East of the College Highway 


HERBERT F. KNOWLES 
P. O. Address: WEST CHESHIRE, CONN. 


ANTIQUES FOR THE TRADE 


Just returned from a two months’ buying trip. Lowest prices 


|° in New York. Large assortment of American and English Pew- 


. ter, Porringers, Lamps, Inkpots, Candlesticxs, Salts, Plates and 
: Bowls. Old Staffordshire figures and dogs, glass paperweights, 
o'd English lacquer trays. tea caddies, sampleis, needlepoint, 
C. & J. prints, iron betty and rush lamps, silhouettes, pink, cop- 
per and silver lustre dishes, jugs and bowls, cup plates; Stiege 
|; and American glass, pistols, ship models, pole screens, doll’s 
. furniture, dishes, etc.;- hook rugs, English Horns of Plenty in 
pairs, Empire vases, Dresden figurines. Snaps furnished on re- 
quest. MILLER, 679 Lexington Ave. (56th St.), New Yo:k. 


Stuyvesant 4053 
ALICE GRAYSTONE BAKER 


THE ANTIQUARIANS 


Early American Furniture, 
Glass and Pewter 


DiMEAST Oth so URE 


CHINA AND GLASS REPAIRED 


Plates and other cherished things restored by skilled Euro- 
pean artificers whose unique methods defy detection. 
Feather Fans and Feathers Recurled. 


by American Express, prepaid and insured. 


JOSEPH NYBURG, 503 Fifth Ave., New York City 


ENTRANCE ON 42nd STREET 
Phone Vanderbilt 4058 


MAYFIELD’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Boston Post Road, 


LARGEST COLLECTION OF 


OLD GLASS, CHINA AND 
CURIOS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


“The Shop That Guarantees” 
You can rely on your purchases at this shop 
being absolutely genuine and authentic whether 
they be furniture, glass, china, pewter, prints 


or anything else. 
“We Stand Back of What We Sell” 


Benjamin Franklin Antique Shop 
1124 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE KINGSTON ANTIQUE SHOP 


Desk—Buckhorn Maple—unusual and _ beautiful. 
Table—Hepplewhite drop-leaf, 43-in. oval, circa 1790. 
Chest of Drawers—Pine, original brasses 1690. 
Chairs—In sets, mahogany, stencilled, ladderback. 


Winter Season, CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUE SHOP 


25 Avon St., Cambridge, Mass. 
HARIETT WELLES CAPRON 


Boston - Plymouth Route 


KINGSTON, MASS. 


“THE, OLD RELIABLE 


THORPE’S ANTIQUE SHOPPE 
GHAS. Fi PAEMER, Proprietor 


For this month we offer a mahogany case Dutch Grand- 
father’s clock 8 ft. 6 in. high with brass works and 
face. It plays six tunes and has about everything 
a clock does. We consider this clock cheap at $1250.00. 


Plainfield, N. J. 


Call and see it. 


321 West Front Street - 


ON THE WAY TO NEW ENGLAND 


stop and visit the fine, enlarged studio of the 


GREENWICH ANTIQUE SHOPPE. 


256 W. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 
(On the Boston’ Post Road) 


“Teleplione Greenwich 2475 ~~ 


New York City 
RUTH ALBERT 


Send your repairing 


Noroton, Conn. 


Colonial Smoker 
AND 


St udent’s Colonial Smoker Lamp 
A Gift a Man Would Choose for Himself 


N the trend of Colonial 


type decoration, man’s needs have been looked after in the way 


of a gift that has distinct art merit, as well as practicability. The Colonial Smoker is 


SA 


474 NO. SIXTH STREET 


COLONIAL SMOKER LAMP 


a combination candlestick, ash tray, and match box holder finished in antique pewter. 
Its purity of design and 
desk. 


finish lend that refined touch to any home or business man’s 


8 inches high, 5 inches 
wide, beautifully and 
individually boxed. 
$5.00 each 


Student’s Colonial 


Smoker Lamp 


This combina- 
tron 
into a Student’s Co- 
lonial Smoker Lamp. 
It has electric attach- 


fitted 


genuine parchment 


same 


has been turned 


ment, with a 
shade with a replica 
of a hand etched an- 
tique map-of the 
Original Thirteen 
Colonies presented by 
King George in 1770. 


15 inches high, indi- 
and beauti- 
boxed. 


vidually 
fully 


$10.00 each 
COLONIAL SMOKER 


MUEL EDELMAN 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TOTO TRUMUMUO TORONTO 


secure this 


from dealer, 


WWNGINNG 


LWW, 


LOA 


"i 


PA 


LOANS 


you cannot 
item 


use 


this coupon. 


rad 


SAMUEL EDELMAN, 
474 No. 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Enclosed? pléasestindsSe.0....4- ss ceeeeee for which please send me. 
[] COLONIAL SMOKER LAMP 
[] COLONIAL SMOKER 
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POEPEPRERPEDD DOOR OD DOODDG 


AN INLAID MAHOGANY SOFA TABLE 
By Duncan Phyfe 


Throughout the Summer | have been gathering many unusual and interesting 
examples of fine Eighteenth Century American and English Furniture and 
Embellishments for the City Home and Apartment 


Your inspection is cordially invited at the 


New York Shop 
52 East 56th Street 


PRED eee Bis 4 


To our Long Island Clients—The Flushing Shop at 384 Broadway (Northern Boule- 
vard) is bigger and better than ever, and has a great array of rarities awaiting your 
selection. 


Exhibitions to be held in the New York Shop for the Season 1925-1926 


I A Private Collection of Eighteenth Century American Looking Glasses. 
II An important collection of Lustre Ware. 
III The Donald McKay Tiffany Collection of Ship Models. 


Catalogues will be issued on each of these collections. Correspondence solicited 
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In the September “Antiqua- 
rian’ was pictured the first of 
these Tapestries which, be- 
fore the Great War, were 


owned by one of the Royalties 


of Europe. 


THEY ARE NOW FOR SALE 


Documentary proof of ownership 


will accompany sale. 


An appointment may be made 
with the undersigned by letter 


only regarding them. 


GEORGE A. HATHAWAY 
9 Kast 10th Street New York City 
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Ferdinand Keller's 
Wonderful Collection of Ship Models 


HE fortunes of many an American family were founded on ships, and about the first 
considerable ventures in business were the old-time shipyards. At Keller’s, 216-224 
South Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa., there may be seen many models of these old 

ships, exact reproductions, built to scale. Besides, there are several models carved and 
made from bone 


Any one of these old ships, from the long, low, rakish craft, built for speed, to the nu- 
merous other replicas of merchant ships, will be an ornament in your home. They are all 
represented in this remarkable collection. 


At Keller’s, you may see and purchase manyquaint and unique things. AMERICAN AN- 
TIQUES AND ANTIQUES FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD CAN BE VIEWED. A huge stock is be- 
fore you, and choice may be made of articles to suit every purse. 


Everything is arranged so it may be viewed from any angle—no crowding, no confusion, 
but tables and hangers and counters and shelves are so placed that it is pleasurable to roam 
about, choosing what your fancy dictates. 


For your selection there is Silverware, American, Bohemian and English Glass, China- 
ware, American and English Antique Furniture, Pewter, Bronzes, Candelabra, many old 


Lanterns and Lamps, numerous Old Clocks—entire floors are filled with an enormous stock. 
AND EVERYTHING IS PRICED AT A REASONABLE FIGUigg 


Ferdinand Keller 
216 - 224 South Ninth Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Early American Glass 
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85 Charles Street Boston, Mass. 
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EsMonD GALLERY 


1113 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEAR 78th STREET — TEL. BUTTERFIELD 3705 
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GENUINE OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


ee EE 


Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 


CHIPPENDALE and SHERATON 
SECRETARIES - HANGING CUPBOARDS 
WING CHAIRS - SOFA TABLES 
OTHER SMALL TABLES 


We spent three months in England this summer, pur- 
chasing Antique Furniture of the better kind, and invite 
inspection of these choice pieces. 

Everything we have was individually chosen and is gen- 


uinely old. 


Peel Old Knechole Desk A Personal Guarantee goes with each piece sold by us. 


: ! 
JACOBEAN OAK QUEEN ANNE WALNUT 
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The Colony Shops, GINSBURG & LEVY 


An already vast collection of the furnishings of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century houses has been further enhanced by the com- 
pleted arrival of the “finds” made by Mr. Ginsburg during the sum- 
mer months. And truly each piece is a “find” in these days when 
the better class of genuinely antique things are quickly passing into 
the limbo of permanent ownership. 


All are welcome at our shops to view the recent additions in china— 
Anglo-American and fine lustre ware; in furniture—many small 
pieces in mahogany and walnut; in objets d’art of many descriptions 
—but of one standard of quality and authenticity. 


(The Colony Shops : GINSBURG & LEVY 
307 Madison Avenue 


48th - 49th Streets 


Branch 26 East ssth Street New York 


The Seventh and Most Important Sale of 


Early American Furniture 
Gathered by 


JACOB MARGOLIS 
Cabinet Maker, of New York City 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY FINE COLLECTION OF PIECES IN THE QUEEN ANNE: 
CHIPPENDALE, HEPPLEWHITE AND PHYFE STYERoaa 
MAHOGANY, MAPLE AND WALNUT 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION 
THURSDAY, FRIDAY & SATURDAY AFTERNOONS 
NOVEMBER: FIFTH) SIXTH; SEVENTE AT TWO-THIRTY O'CLOCK 


THE AND E:R’S'O NeeGAL 1 EARS Bess 
[MITCHELL KENNERLEY, President] 
489 PARK AVENUE AT FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
1925 
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30c Per Copy The Antiquarian Publishing Co., Inc. Foreign, $4.00 
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Sunderland pink lustre, Swansea pink lustre,, Sunderland pink lustre 
Masonic Eighteenth Century Liverpool pitcher, Adams and Hancock Liverpool pitcher, 
Washington Liverpool pitcher 
Signed Sunderland pink lustre pitcher, Sunderland purple lustre pitcher, Sunderland 
tortoise-shell pink lustre pitcher 


Illustrations for “The Charm of Old English China” are by courtesy of Anderson Galleries 
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The upper picture shows an 18th Century purple resist lustre tea set by Sewell. 
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30c. A COPY 


The lower picture is of 


an 18th Century Anglo-American Lowestoft tea set finely decorated 


THE CHARM OF OLD ENGLISH CHINA 


It Is a Great Delight to Make a “Find” of a Piece, or Better Yet. an Entire Tea Set 
By WALTER RENDELL STOREY 


© account for tastes is not an easier matter than 

to tell why lovers of old china decide to collect 
Lowestoft rather than Chelsea, or Staffordshire 
figures rather than pink lustreware. Of course few 
beginners in collecting ever go about it in any kind 
of logical manner. And why should they? Half 
the fun would be gone if we did not allow our fancy 
to roam vagrant and free once in a while. 

There are all the lustres, for example. How can 
we decide amid the profusion of kinds in this popu- 
lar ware as to just what variety should inspire 
our collector’s zeal? Shall it be copper, silver or 
gold lustre, or one of the several pink, lavender, sal- 
mon purple brown or crushed strawberry colors? 
Whoever invented this method of ornamenting china 
-—and its exact origin is somewhat vague—certainly 
conferred a boon on the English ceramic art of the 
Eighteenth Century and a source of joy to owners 
of the ware ever since. 


Pottery has been decorated with lustre far back 
in history. The Near East knew of it centuries ago, 
for both Persian and Arabian ware shows its iri- 
descent sheen. Ancient potters of Spain, Sicily and 
the Baleric Islands used this method of enhancing 
the beauty of their wares, and in Italy it was highly 
developed until about the middle of the Sixteenth 
Century, when the art was lost, not to be revived 
until centuries later. 

Just who had the honor of rediscovering the lost 
secret in England is a disputed point, many potters 
being mentioned as the inventors or first users. 
Admirers of Joseph Wedgwood say that he used 
gold lustre as early as 1776, while John Hancock, 
who was in the employ of Spode, is said to have 
made use of this metallic decoration in 1769. 
Gardiner & Stennys, a firm in Staffordshire, also are 
credited with the invention of copper lustre. We do 
know that R. Frank was making copper lustre at the 
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ie, Three pieces of an early Spode dessert service. 
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hamlet of Brislington near Bristol in 1770, says Mrs. 
N. Hudson Moore in her interesting “Collector’s 
Manual”. 


Old lustre, that is lustre made up to the first quar- 
ter of the Nineteenth Century, has a fineness of 
color about it which later ware does not possess. 
Also in many old pieces, although not all, signs of 
use are apparent, such as the wearing smooth of 
the bottoms and a slight dullness of the polish. 
Again, later ware is not as smooth, sometimes hav- 
ing small bubbles and holes. It is a delight to 
make a “find” of a piece, or better yet, a whole 
tea set, possessing that glow and “feel” of real 
old ware. Perhaps no other ware in its decoration 
allowed such a wide range to the imagination of 
the potter as the use of lustre combined with de- 
signs in colors and painted surfaces. 


Soon after the introduction of copper lustre, silver 
and gold and the various colored lustres began to 
be made. Early silver lustre followed the designs 
of silver ware, many of the patterns being exact 
duplicates of the Queen Anne style of silver plate. 
Or, as seen recently, a handsome silver lustre coffee 
pot reflected in its sunk flutings and raised pearl 
motifs on its side, and the vase shape of its form, 
the admirable design of that great age of English 
plate, the Eighteenth Century. 


Lustre is produced by the action of heat on metal- 
lic salts. Copper color comes from oxide of copper, 
silver from platinum, as does also steel lustre. Gold 
lustre is a fine quality of copper lustre, and the 
beautiful effect known as crushed strawberry is pro- 
duced by copper lustre being covered with rose 
lustre. Rose lustre itself is thinly applied gold 
lustre. 

Besides these pure colors, there is the mottled 
effect known as Sunderland or marbled or spotted 
lustre. This is a rose and white effect found on 
some pieces of the early Nineteenth Century. The 
potters in achieving this use a brush or a more 
curious process of blowing liquid glaze through a 
tube, at the far end of which was stretched a piece 
of gauze. The glaze, forced through the gauze, 
burst into tiny bubbles and formed on the ware 
a spotted effect. This kind of lustre was made 
only at Sunderland in northern England for about 
half a century from 1775. Among the firms making 
this pottery were Moore & Co, Austin & Co., 
Scott, Dixon, and Phillips of Hylton Pottery. 


All the lustres spoken of so far have an iridescent 
effect, but one color, violet, is noted for its pris- 
matic beauty. Like the colors in a bubble, this ware, 
when viewed from one angle, appears violet, but 
when a different light strikes it the colors change to 
ruby or blue. This is rarely found, but when dis- 
covered it is comparable with the product of the old 
Moorish pottery makers, who also produced this 
beautiful result. There is a delightful rich brown or 
bronze lustre that is found on some Wedgwood 
pottery figures and on figures by other makers. 


Among the many interesting details about lustre- 
ware is the use of the “resist” or “reserved” method 
in forming the designs on the ware. Before the 
lustre is applied the design, marked on the ware, 
is covered with some substance that will not take 
the lustre coating when it is applied. This results, 
when the design is cleaned off, in the white or 
colored ground making the pattern of the design. 


Like other fine ware, lustre should never be 
washed, as water dulls the surface. A soft cloth 
used for polishing once in awhile is all that is 
needed to keep these bits of pleasant pottery look- 
ing their best. The surface or patinavoresucn ss 
ware as this needs to be preserved—age and wear 
but add to its charm of surface. And what a 
thrill there is in adding another pink or purple bit 
to one’s precious store! For old lustre well repays 
the collecting by its own intrinsic beauty as well 
as by its air of quaintness of a bygone age. 


The picturesqueness of legend as well as the 
beauty of workmanship is bound up in another Eng- 
lish china that appeals to many collectors. Lowe- 
stoft has long been a name to conjure with among 
lovers of china, bringing up visions of stately armor- 
ial ware, of graceful helmet pitchers and tea sets 
with coats-of-arms—a brilliant, decorative china with 
a quality surpassing that made in other English 
factories. 


For a long time collectors did not stop to question 
how it happened that the little English town of 
Lowestoft could produce a hard paste porcelain 
when other factories in England could produce only 
an inferior grade of soft paste; or how one small 
factory could produce in the short space of fifty 
years all the pieces of Lowestoft extant. But as 
interest in Lowestoft increased, more care was taken 
to ascertain the facts. It was found that the fac- 
tory in this small coast town of Suffolk was started 
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in 1756 and lasted until 1802, when it went down 
under the» competition of the Staffordshire makers. 
The designs used in the Lowestoft factory were 
imitative rather than original, and the ware was 
soft paste porcelain, little, if any better in quality 
than that of the other makers. 

Where, then, did the finer pieces which collec- 
tors had been calling Lowestoft come from? It 
was the Orient—China, in particular, which was 
turning out this ware made especially for the Eng- 
lish market. Many of the wealthy families of Eng- 
land during the Eighteenth Century sent their 
coat of arms eastward, to have them return on 
graceful china, dinner sets and tea services. This 
hard paste Oriental china, no less beautiful for not 
being connected with the town of Lowestoft, was re- 
christened “armorial” china, and the persistent call 
it “Oriental Lowestoft” or “Chinese Lowestoft.” 

Collectors’ minds are hard to change, for even 
after the facts were evident that the factory in 
Lowestoft could not and did not make hard-paste 
china, tradition had it that they imported this hard- 
paste china, undecorated, from the East, and then 
decorated and re-fired it at Lowestoft. It was a 
convenient theory, its only fault being that the facts 
did not agree with it, for careful examination of 
the kiln at Lowestoft uncovered several unfinished 
bits of china, but not a single piece of Oriental un- 
decorated china. 

Moreover, a signed statement of one of the work- 
men, quoted by Arthur Hayden in “Chats on Old 
China” asserts: “No manufactured articles were 
brought there to be painted and every article painted 
in the factory had previously been made _ there.” 
And this really seemed to settle the question, though 
a few persistent authorities still maintain that Lowe- 
stoft did make hard paste china. 

The reaction against Lowestoft was natural, and 
it was to be expected that some disappointed col- 
lectors would jump to the conclusion that no china 
at all was made there; that the connection of 
Lowestoft with china was, after all, mythical. But 
it is fairly accurately known now just what the 
output of the Lowestoft factory was like, although it is 
not always easy to identify the actual Lowestoft be- 
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cause of the imitative trend of the makers and the 
later imitations which were perpetrated after Lowe- 
stoft became famous. 

Legend has it that a Dutch sailor once was ship- 
wrecked on the coast of Suffolk near Lowestoft, 
and was so grateful to his host that he pointed 
out how well the white sand on the estate was 
adapted to the manufacture of pottery. Robert 
Browne was one of the original owners. He died 
in 1771, and the management was undertaken by 
his son, who seriously set about learning the secrets 
of the manufacture of paste. It is said that he went 
to London, disguised himself as a workman, and 
hid in a barrel to watch the mixing of Chelsea and 
Bow pastes. 

The first pieces made by the Lowestoft factory 
were of earthenware body, with coarse decorations 
in blue. Many of these pieces were made to cele- 
brate marriages. In 1789 this blue and white ware 
gave way to a better and finer class of goods, with 
coats of arms and intricate floral designs. The 
“Lowestoft rose” appeared frequently, possibly be- 
cause the arms of the borough in which Lowestoft 
is located are the Tudor rose; or perhaps because 
a French decorator named Rose fled the great revo- 
lution and took refuge in Lowestoft, where he be- 
came one of their leading porcelain painters. The 
small rose underneath the handles of some Lowe- 
stoft china is thought to be his signature. 

Other marks on real Lowestoft are “R”, perhaps 
for Redgrave the painter; ‘“H”, perhaps for Hughes; 
“R.P.” for Richard Powles or Richard Philips, two 
“L’s” back to back for Luson, Lowestoft, no doubt; 
and a cross mark and two dots in red and blue. 

Lowestoft china is made of a soft paste, some- 
times badly pitted, with a gritty appearance on the 
glaze in places which looks as if it were spotted with 
sand. In some pieces the blue is inclined to run. 
There are blue decorated pieces marked with a 
crescent moon like that used on Worcester ware, 
and this, added to the fact that aiter the Lowestoft 
factory closed many of the workmen went to 
Worcester, makes it ofttentimes hard to distinguish 
the output of the two factories. But the blue 
is not the same; in the Lowestoft pieces the glaze 


From a unique salmon lustre tea set with decorations by Adam Buck. 
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A New Hall lustre tea set with varied 
has pits and dimples and little raised surfaces, espe- 
cially under the base of the cup, which do not appear 
in the Worcester ware. 

Chinese Lowestoft is finer in quality with its hard 
paste and finer glaze, but native Lowestoft has the 
characteristic of being English and so becomes part 
of the ceramic art of the Eighteenth and early Nine- 
teenth Century which is the joy of many a collec- 
tor. Now that the mystery of the origin of Lowe- 
stoft ware is cleared, the lover of beautiful china 
can have his choice—and be right no matter which 
he chooses. 

Another ware has a double allurement in that it 
is not only an interesting kind of Eighteenth Cen- 
tury English pottery, but it also has a historical 
value. This is Liverpool ware, a yellowish-white 
or cream-colored pottery made in a great variety 
of forms. 

For some reason the pieces highest in public 
favor have been the pitchers and jugs. The pitchers, 
tall and ample sized, were a necessity in every 
humble home as well as every mansion’s kitchen 
one hundred and seventy-five years ago. <A good- 
sized pitcher was needed in those days not only for 
the usual household functions, but to dispense in 


panels “Sportive Innocence,” 
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by Adam Buck. $ 
England the many potions of malt liquors, and in 
America to hold the country cider. 

It was on this ware that the first printed desta 
were placed. The most famous pottery of Liver- 
pool ware, Sadler & Green, is credited with the first = 
use of this method, which made mechanical what was 
before directly the work of the artist’s hand. The story _ 
is that John Sadler, an engraver, saw some children 
one day placing a printed picture on a bit of pottery © 
that was still wet and delighting in the replica left 4 
on the pottery when the paper was removed. That — 
was in 1752 and for many years he and his partner — 
Green kept secret this rapid process for placitey 
pictures on pottery. 2 

Although the process was first used on tiles i 
was soon utilized in the decoration of the cream 
ware, the manufacture of which was at that time ‘ 
one of Liverpool’s largest industries. Most of the — 
designs are in black but other colors were some- 
times used, such as deep red, brown, and gray. Ad-_ 
ditional colors occasionally he!ped to enrich a de 
sign. 

So popular did this ware become that Wedewoul 
as well as other potters made the bodies and sent © 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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From an Anglo-American Lowestoft tea and coffee set with monogram 
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THE AMERICAN WING 


Rooms from Philadelphia, Maryland and Virginia Are Described 


By FELICE DAVIS 


Part 


E have made a tour of the exhibition gallery and 

alcove on the second floor of the American Wing 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, where is displayed 
the furniture and household ornaments belonging to 
the Revolutionary Period, which embraces the years 
between 1725 and 1790. But the more intimate feeling 
of the age waits for us in the rooms of the period, 
which are grouped around the gallery and which we 
are to visit now. 

To enter the room from Oriole, Somerset County, 
Maryland, is to walk into the living room of some 
well-to-do gentleman who, having honorably discharged 
his duty with General Washington on the Maryland 
Line or in any of the great battles of the War, has 
now settled down to enjoy the fruits of peace. 

There is elegance and comfort in this room, paneled 
probably in the middle of the Eighteenth Century in 
a style which shows early Georgian influence. The 
mouldings are simple but excellently employed so that 
their full effect is obtained. The walls are paneled 
and a heavy chair-rail extends around the room. The 
woodwork is painted a cream color, which has a sug- 
gestion of green in its tones. The windows are large 
with embrasures and seats. Dignity is added by the 
heavy blue-green draperies with their old-gold pattern. 
The same material appears on the window scats. 

The mantel which is of a later period than the rest 
of the room,—probably the result of a re-decorating 
effort—has been restored with sienna marble facings 
and hearth. 

On each side of the fireplace is a shell cupboard of 
excellent design. The original color—a Chinese-red, 
with the ribs of the shell and the edges of the shelves 
outlined in gold—has been restored. It is an effective 
treatment which contrasts pleasantly with the other 
colors in the room. One cupboard displays salt-glaze 
ware, some pieces of which have embossed designs, 
while others have figures or Chinese landscapes in 
bright colors. The other cupboard holds part of a 
blue and white Nankin dinner set of the third quarter 
of the Eighteenth Century, once owned by Thomas 
Buchanan of New York. 

Several pieces of furniture in this room are a valu- 


Three 


able part of the Museum’s collection. Probably first 
in rarity is the walnut sofa, made in Philadelphia 
about 1735 for James Logan, Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania. To quote the Museum handbook, “It is the 
acme of the popularly called Queen Anne style” and 
‘it is probably unique among American-made pieces.” 
It 1s shown in one of the accompanying illustrations. 
Its back rail is cut in many curves, its upholstered 
arms curve out slightly and roll under. The seat also 
is curved and the cabriole legs have a carved shell at 
the knee and terminate in Dutch angular feet. The 
curvilinear element, which was the core of the Queen 
Anne styles is well-represented here. 

Several japanned pieces are highly valued. Japan- 
ning was a product of the craze for the Oriental which 
began with the fad for collecting Chinese ceramics 
and works of art, extended to lacquered furniture and 
under Chippendale’s leadership lent decorative motifs 
to furniture. It was in imitation of the Chinese 
lacquer that japanning came into being. The process 
was to apply printed designs to the wood, then gesso, 
which gave relief, followed by the gold, silver and 
color. 

The japanned highboy preserved here has the popular 
red tortoise-shell background to which gold mandarins, 


pagodas and boats still lend their splendor, faded 
though it is. The top is flat and there is a cornice 
drawer. The small center drawer just above the skirt 


has a japanned design in the form of a shell with 
pillars on each side and flowers which extend to the 
drawers at each end. The skirt is cut in cyma curves 
with straight lines between. The cabriole is finished 
with Dutch feet. 

The lowboy matches the highboy in color and design. 

The tall clock of the third quarter of the Century 
shows a novel use of prints in furniture design. Upon 
the front panel of the black lacquer case appear three 
colored prints, portraits of George the Third, Queen 
Caroline and William Pitt. 

The chairs im the room Oriole are of 
second quarter of the Eighteenth Century—an earlier 
form than those seen in the exhibition gallery, as the 
An armchair 


from the 


heavier splat with less openwork shows. 


South Jersey Glass in the American 


Wing. 


from Philadelphia shows the predominating traits of 
these years. It has the cresting developed in the 
Colonial Period, with a carved shell as the center 
ornament and scrolls extending from each side of it. 
The splat is openwork but not of a highly ornamented 
style and has the spoon curve. The seat is curved, 
the legs are cabriole, carved at the knee and finished 
with claw-and-ball feet. 


There are side-chairs which follow this type. An- 
other side-chair has the same shell and scroll design 
for its cresting but differs in having a solid vase- 
shaped splat. The back has the spoon curve and a 
shell is carved at the knee of the cabriole, which term- 
inates in a Dutch angular foot. 


A walnut corner chair from Philadelphia is a de- 
cided contrast to the stiff side-chairs. Its semi-circular 
back has a center stile which is a prolongation of one 
leg. On each side of this stile is a vase-shaped splat. 
We meet again the inevitable cabriole leg with an 
angular Dutch foot. 


The wing chairs near the hearth have more elab- 
orate curves than those seen in the exhibition gallery. 
They also have a separate cushion on the seat, carved 
cabriole legs and claw-and-ball feet. 


Two upholstered armchairs date between 1740 and 
1750, have very slender cabriole legs and Dutch feet. 
They are upholstered in exquisite needlework—a white 
silk with designs in many colors. The other chairs 
are upholstered in brown and green velyet—a material 
commonly used with this walnut furniture. 


Two tea-tables are related in design to the rest of 
the furniture. They are rectangular, and their tops 
are finished with a raised moulding. Each skirt is cut 
in two deep ogee curves. The cabriole legs of one 
table end in Dutch feet, those of the other table end 
in slipper feet. 


Another rectangular mahogany table has drop leaves 
and Dutch feet with legs that have only the slightest 
curve, 


In addition to the japanned highboy in this room 
there is one of walnut, dating from about 1740 which 
very well illustrates the use of inlay as a form of 
decoration in this Period. It has a scroll top, and 
-urn-and-flame finials on blocks at the ends. The finial 
in the center is gilded. A shell drawer at the top 
and one at the bottom have the design carved and 
gilded. A narrow strip of inlay forms a star on each 
side of the top shell drawer and a similar band out- 
lines the drawers. Fluted pilasters are inserted in 
the stiles. There are four cabriole legs with Dutch 
feet but the earliest form of highboy, which custom- 
arily had six legs, is recalled by the two pendant cones, 
which may really be thought of as aborted legs, as 
they are placed on each side of the center, where a 
fifth and sixth leg would have been placed. 


Minor appointments give richness to the room. Over 
the fireplace is a walnut mantel mirror, a rare and 
beautiful piece dating from 1700 or 1710. A band of 
carved and gilded wood is inside the walnut. Candle- 
holders project at each end. On each side of the fire- 
place is a brass sconce. Several mirrors similar in 
type to those in the exhibition gallery are hung here. 
Two pottery jars with patterns in bright colors stand 
on the mantel, a sampler, the work of Hannah Penn 
in 1757, and a pair of flower horns of white salt- 
glazed ware which were probably imported about the 
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middle of the Century, all lend color and imterest to 
the walls. 


On one of the tea-tables is a case containing silver 
teapots of the most popular shapes. One has the 
rounded form of the china pots imported from the 
Orient and is adorned with engraving in rococo de- 
signs. Another teapot is pear-shaped. A slender 
coffee-pot with a dome-shaped top is the work of 
Samuel Minott of Boston. The spout is decorated 
with scrolls and the handle is wood. 

Portraits of George and Martha Washingten by 
Charles Willson Peale hang on the walls and form 
a decided contrast to the work of Copley and Black- 
burn which we saw in the exhibition gallery. Here 
is the harmony and grace of the finished master. The 
portrait of Washington presents him in an unfamiliar 
aspect, younger and more benignant than in the greater 
number of likenesses. Martha, with her brown hair 
falling gracefully on her shoulders, her gown cut to 
a low point in front and trimmed with delicate lace 
and pearls, while roses cluster in the background, 
makes a charming picture. We may have a suspicion 
that she, no less than her distinguished husband, is 
somewhat idealized, but the result is so satisfactory 
that it would be a pity to enquire too closely into such 
a question. More serious faults than this, if it does 
exist, might be excused the artist when it 1s remem- 
bered that he painted both portraits from memory 
while in .England. 

The old City Tavern at Alexandria, Virginia, has 
furnished the stately ballroom which we now enter. 
It is a room of great dignity and beauty, and recently 
called forth praise from a visiting British architect, 
L. G. Pearson, the designer of the architectural part 
of the W. H. Hudson Monument in Hyde Park who 
declared that the proportions of the Alexandria ball- 
room were as nearly perfect, for a room of its size, 
as it was possible to achieve. The ballroom has also 
been used as a standard of comparison in the dispute 
over the furnishing of the East Room of the White 
House, tor the proportions of the two rooms are very 
much alike. 

Although the date of the room is 1793, it is a fine 
example of the architecture of a considerably earlier 
date in the Revolutionary Period, due to the fact that 
changes of style were slow to permeate the rural dis- 
tricts. The cornice is denticulated and the wall-panel- 
ing, which extends only to the height of the chair-rail, 
is finished with a band of dentils and fretwork. Two 
handsome fireplaces on the side of the room opposite 
the musicians’ have scrolled pediments and_ black 
marble hearths. The same scrolled pediment appear 
over the doors. The musicians’ hanging balcony is a 
novel but entirely successful feature. 

The woodwork has been restored to the original 
gray-green and two handsome brass chandeliers are a 
suitable addition to the room. 

It is easy to imagine the ballroom as it must have 
hbeen—perhaps on the night of some February twenty- 
second when the birthnight ball of General Washington 
was in progress. The room is ablaze with candles, 
which cast their reflection on the polished floor, the 
logs crackle in the fireplaces and the musicians scrape 
merrily in their balcony. The very cream of society 
is here—from Washington, from Georgetown and from 
neighboring estates. Dowagers, imposing in powdered 
wigs and stiff flounces sit around the room and watch 
the elegant pacing of a minuet. All eyes are centered 
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Room from “Marmion”, King George County, Va. 


ture shows full 


on General Washington, and none moves through the 
stately pattern of the dance with greater dignity and 
enjoyment than he. } 

But these glories of the old assembly room have 
passed and we must content ourselves with a prosaic 
interest in the group of chairs which has been placed 
here. These are of the second quarter of the century, 
and show the development of the solid splat back from 
its simplest to its sophisticated form as it took place 
during these years. 

The side-chair which is simplest is in the Dutch 
eiyle) That; is, it has a top rail, which dips in the 
center over the splat and runs in an unbroken curve 
into the back-posts and a solid splat having a simple, 
curved, outline. The back has the spoon curve, and 
the cabriole legs with Dutch feet are strengthened by 
are several chairs of this Dutch 


a stretcher. There 


style and they vary in details. Some have straight- 
lined seats, others seats of the horse-shoe type. One 
has elaborate inlay in the center of the splat. The 


woods used are maple and walnut. 

A side-chair, which has a top rail similar to those 
described above has a solid but more elaborate splat, 
carved in C scrolls. It has cabriole legs and Dutch 
elongated feet. 

Another side-chair has the raised shell cresting and 
the Dutch splat. The curve of the back is so slight 
that it could almost be called straight. This chair has 
a shell carved on the knee of the cabriole and claw- 
and-ball feet. 


The furni- 


The wood paneling 1s effectively painted. 
Chippendale influence. 


Still another type of side-chair has the shell crest- 
ing, with scrolls carved on each side of it, a solid 
but elaborate vase-shaped splat which has the spoon 
curve, the carved shell at the knee of the cabriole 
and Dutch angular feet. This is one of the later 
developments of the chair with the solid splat. There 
are other chairs here which vary slightly in the cut- 
ting of the vase-shaped splat and different combina- 
tions of crestings with it, but they belong to this type 
and this stage of the chair’s development in the Period. 
The arm-chairs are closely related to the side-chairs. 
They, too, have the solid cut in C curves and their 
backs have a slight spoon curve. All have cabriole 
legs, are made of walnut, come from Philadelphia and 
belong to the second quarter of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. One has the top rail which curves down in the 
center and runs in an unbroken curve into the back- 
posts. This the center that it 
seems as 1f a separate piece had been added. A simple 
at and the cabriole legs 


is so carved across 


scroll is carved the knee 
terminate in Dutch feet. 

The other arm-chair has the carved shell cresting 
and the carved shell at the knee of the cabriole. 

The tables. represent popular types of the second 
and third quarters of the Century. One is a mahogany 
pier table with a marble top which extends over the 
skirt, cabriole legs and Dutch feet. A dining table 
is walnut, oval in form and with drop-leaves. The 
others are of the tripod baluster type, have tilt tops 


and the raised edge known as the tray top style. 
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The large looking-glass at the end of the room is 
one of the finest specimens of American workmanship 
in the Revolutionary Period. In the center of the 
scrolled pediment is a gilded pheasant and the mould- 
ings, which are carved and gilded, are in excellent 
taste. Its detail can be seen in the accompanying 
illustration. 

A beautiful collection of paintings by Gilbert Stuart, 
the great American painter of the Eighteenth Century, 
is hung on the walls. There are eight canvases in all 
—the finished work of a master. Each face shows 
the character of the sitter so clearly that it is interest- 
ing to go round the room and note the great dif- 
ferences which the painter has recorded. One of 
Stuart’s famous Washington portraits is here. We see 
him in a black coat with a white stock and ruffled 
shirt. His expression is at once serene and firm—the 
mood which is probably best-known and best-liked in 
his portraits. 

John Jay has the clear, intelligent look of the scholar 
as he stands in his red and black judicial robes. 

We pass by General Peter Gansevoort, with his fine 
eyes and good-natured mouth and chin. 

Hateur, elegance and a cruelty mark 
the dark figure of young Commander John Rogers, 
but Mrs. Thomas Loundes, who is next to him, is a 
comfortable person with a plump figure and brown 
hair which curls charmingly on her forehead and is 
held in a bunch of curls on top of her head. One 
can appreciate a need for her firm, capable look after 
seeing the portrait of her husband—an amiable easy- 
going gentleman he seems, despite his stiff, high stock 
and dark coat. 


Shadow of 


Room from Oriole, Somerset County, Md. 


The Queen Anne settee is a rare piece. Also walnut Chippendale 


ONCE bie pels 


Albert Gallatin reveals himself in his portrait as an 
intelligent and interesting man and Mrs. Joseph An- 
thony, Jr., whose husband’s portrait also appears, 1s 
a lady, bred to the most polite and charming society of 
her day. 

A group of miniatures—those intimate reminders of 
dear ones which were worn around the neck or on 
the wrist—are displayed here in a case. Three of 
these are the work of Charles Willson Peale and are 
likenesses of Washington, Nathaniel Green and the 
Mother of Chief Justice Taney—the last one a delicate 
and charming piece of work. A miniature of Wash- 
ington by John Ramage is here and one of Stephen 
Salisbury. James Peale is represented by portraits of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Wilson and Alexander Murray, 
all painted in 1707. 

The room from “Marmion”, the beautiful estate first 
owned by William Fitzhugh in King George’s County, 
Virginia, is a splendid illustration of the elaborately 
decorated rooms which were not uncommon in_ the 
Eighteenth Century. This probably dates before 1750, 
and is: a remarkable interior to have come from a 
mansion that was deep in the country, eighteen miles 
from Fredericksburg. 

It is of an unusual shape. The fireplace with Sienna 
marble facing is set at a diagonal at one end of the 
room and adds an extra angle to it, as do the two cor- 
ner cupboards, which flank the window to the left of 
the fireplace. Then the decoration of the room is un- 
usual, also. Below the cornice with its modillions and 


dentils, the walls are divided into panels by a number 
of fluted pilasters, painted brown in imitation of mar- 
ble and ornamented with gilding. 


The space between 


‘ 


ene 


chairs and a fine shell cupboard. 
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A rare Maple, japanned Lowboy, (1700-25). 


the pilasters is completely filled with paneling, which 
is crudely but effectively painted to achieve the brown 
marbleized effect. Below the chair rail are painted 
draped urns, flower cornucope, and rococo details of 
Chippendale style, which show a certain amount of 
skill in the execution. Over the mantel is a long gilt 
mirror, cut in an openwork, rococo design that also 
testifies to Chippendale’s influence, and above it in the 
panel of the overmantel is painted a Dutch scene. The 
two cupboards are of paneled wood and have no glass. 

The curtains at the windows are red brocatelle, a 
popular material of the time. The same material is 
used to cover a mahogany wing chair, which stands 
between two of the windows. It may be dated between 
1725 and 1750, and has short cabriole legs elaborately 
carved at the knees and claw-and-ball feet. Another 
easy chair is upholstered in leather, outlined at the 
edges with nail heads. It has legs of the type of the 
first chair but with tne addition of a stretcher. 

The other chairs in this room are a good example 
of Chippendale development between 1750 and 1775, 
that is, a quarter of a century later than those seen in 
the Alexandria ballroom. An important change has 
taken place in the top rail and splats of these chairs. 
The top rail is now bow-shaped—turning up in a roll 
at each end and resting on the reeded back-posts in- 
stead of curving into them. In the center of the crest- 
ing is a fan-shaped rococo design and a cord, carved 
across the back, is finished at each side of the center 
with a carved tassel. The armchairs of this type have 
a third tassel carved in the center. The splat is curved 
and pierced in an elaborate openwork. All of these 
details may be traced directly to Chippendale. 

The side-chairs which have these characteristics have 
straight-lined seats upholstered in bright tapestry. A 
shell is carved in the center of the skirt; the cabriole 
legs have acanthus leaves at the knees and claw-and- 
ball feet. 

A slant-top cherry desk, dated between 
1750, is interesting because of its inlaid decoration, in 
the form of three stars across the front. The skirt is 
cut in cyma curves with two small scrolls in the cen- 
ter. The cabriole legs have claw-and-ball feet and 
carving at the knee. 
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The tables in this room are the most ornate which 
we have yet encountered. One pier table by Savery 
represents the period between 1760 and 1775. It has 
a black marble top, a deep band of elaborate fretwork 
with carved rosettes and gadrooning on the skirt. The 
cabriole legs have acanthus carved at the knee and 
claw-and-ball feet. 

A mahogany table of about the same age has the 
tray-top, cut in fine scrolls, a tripod base and claw- 
and-hall feet. The card tables are of a fine quality of 
wood, have carved skirts and the inevitable cabriole 
legs with claw-and-ball feet. 

In the passage outside the “Marmion” room stands 
a cupboard, displaying, in addition to various pewter 
utensils, some of the glass which Henry William Stie- 
gel made in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, first in 
Brickerville between 1763 and 1765 and then in Man- 
heim from 1765 to 1775. Those displayed here are 
nearly all wine glasses, with thick bases, heavy stems, 
within which spirals give decoration and tiny bowls. 
One variety has a band of dark blue glass around the 
rim. This glass is of fine quality and sparkles even 
in the dim light of the passage. 

The room which closes the series of the Revolution- 
ary Period yet which fittingly stands as the climax in 
architecture, beauty of furnishings and richness of his- 
toric association, is next. It has been taken from the 
Powel house in Philadelphia, which was built not long 
before the Revolutionary War. 

Its owner, Samuel Powel, had finished his American 
education with a tour of Europe, gathering all the cul- 
tural advantages that were to be had and meeting many 
of the great personages of the day. Later he 
Mayor of Philadelphia, from 1770 to 1780. He was an 
intimate friend of Washington and entertained all the 
famous visitors to Philadelphia. 
natural that this room from his 
house should express his highly cultivated tastes. It 
represents the best that the Period offered in archi- 
tecture. The cornice is simple and emphasizes the 
beauty of the meander at its base. The fireplace, with 
marble facings, is surmounted by finely carved con- 
soles and center block. Above is the panel of the over- 
mantel, its corners filled with applied rococo carving. 
A beautiful broken pediment, decorated with a mean- 
der of the pattern which appears on the moulding, fin- 
ishes the overmantel. A portrait of Mrs. Bacon oc- 
cupies this panel over the fireplace. It is a good ex- 
ample of Copley’s later and more graceful style. 


was 


Therefore it is 


All the woodwork is executed with great delicacy 
and good taste. It is painted white. The ceiling has 


a plaster relief in designs of musical instruments, 
masks, floral swags and corner cartouches. 
The painted wall paper is a Chinese importation. 


Here in water colors, in lovely shades on a tan back- 
ground, we see mandarins and pagodas, mountains and 
rounded bridges, trees with bright flowers and_ the 
stork-like bird of good luck. 

The curtains are yellow damask and the furniture is 
upholstered in mulberry, yellow and pink damask. 

The furniture, in keeping with the elegance and lo- 
cation of the room is from Philadelphia and reaches 
the high standard of workmanship and elaboration set 
by the cabinetmakers of that city. Except for the tall 
clock, which is walnut, it is all of fine mahogany. 

Here are chairs of the third quarter of the Century, 
with the characteristic Chippendale bow-shaped crest- 
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ing well carved, the elaborate openwork splat, the 
straight-lined seat, the skirt carved slightly in the cen- 
ter, the cabriole legs carved at the knee and claw-and- 
ball feet. 

Another chair is similar to this type except that its 
top rail has three arching curves, which dip into the 
back posts instead of resting on them, as is the case 
with the bow-shaped cresting. 

A ladder-back armchair of Chippendale style is of 
the third quarter of the Century. It is slightly carved 
across the top rail and in the center of each cross- 
piece of the back, and where the arms meet the back 
and the supports meet the seat. 

The sofa here also shows Chippendale influence and 
is of the third quarter of the Century. The back rail 
arches in the center and curves down at each end, the 
arms roll back, the four straight legs in front are carved 
and each has a stretcher to a back leg. 

The fine highboy by Savery is dated between 1760 
and 1775 and is typical of his style. The scroll top is 
decorated with a carved foliated design and a dentil 
moulding. A rococo fretwork fills in the curves under 
the scrolls and the cornice has a row of dentils below 
which is a band of fretwork. Draped urns stand at 
each end of the pediment and a bust of classic style 
is placed in the center. Quarter-columns, inserted in 
the stiles of both carcases, are beautifully carved. 
Where the carcases join, a narrow band of fretwork 
extends across the center. The center drawer above 
the skirt is covered with carving, the skirt is cut in 
graceful scrolls, which are also elaborately carved. 
The cabriole knees have acanthus carving and the feet 
are of the claw-and-ball type. 

Savery is also represented here by a tripod table, 
with the top cut in curves. There is a profusion of 
carving everywhere. 

A very handsome pier table with a marble top is 
about the age of the Savery pieces. It has the same 
elaborate carving as that which appears on the skirt 
of the pier table in the “Marmion” room, and in the 
center of the skirt is the additional decoration of the 
carved figure of a child. The cabriole leg is carved 
all the way down to the Dutch angular foot, which is 
so elaborate that at first glance it seems to be a scroll. 

The walnut tall clock by John Wood of Philadelphia 
belongs to the third quarter of the century and is of 
the same general type that we have met in the other 
rooms. A shell and foliage pattern is beautifully 
carved under the broken arch pediment. 

Great beauty is added to the room by some of its 
lesser appointments. The exquisite cut glass lustre is 
in harmony with the spirit of the architecture. Prints 
would also find a place on the walls, and those hung 
here represent such statesmen as Pitt, Rockingham, 
Burke and Barrie, who won popularity by their op- 
position to the Stamp Act. 

On the mantel are three Chelsea porcelain statuettes 
of the greatest interest. One represents William Pitt 
receiving the gratitude of America, who wears an 
Indian headdress and kneels at his side. A crocodile 
appears unexpectedly here among the rococo embel- 
lishments. This statuette is white, the two following 
are in color. 

The patriotic figure of the second statuette is John 
Wilkes, who defended the constitutional government in 
England and earned the strong affection of America. 
He is shown with the Magna Charta, the Bill of 
Rights and several legal books. 
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It is surprising to find that a woman is represented 
by the third statuette in this distinguished group. She 
is Mrs. Catharine Macaulay, whose History of Eng- 
land was greatly admired and whose writings were 
especially exempted irom the execution of the Non- 
Importation Act, which was passed in 1767. Here Mrs. 
Macaulay is represented in Greek dress, leaning on the 
four volumes of her history, which reposes on a pedes- 
tal. Inscribed on this is the following quotation from 
her history: “Government A Power Delegated for the 
Happiness of Mankind Conducted by Wisdom, Justice 
and Mercy”. 

The silver in a case on one of the tables follows the 
designs which we have seen before in this Period. A 
tray for a candle-snuffer by John Syng of Philadelphia 
is dated between 1750 and 1775, and with its deep 
rococo carving and curves is as elaborate as the furni- 
ture with which it is found. 

A hallway extends between the “Marmion” and Phil- 
adelphia rooms, and is used to display a few looking- 
classes, some glass pictures and some early glass. 

The looking-glasses have the scroll top, decorated in 
the center with a carved bird, usually an eagle. The 
sides are cut in ogee curves and C scrolls and the 
gilded carving along the sides is decidedly attractive. 
The earliest dates from about 1750 and the latest from 
1780. 

The glass ware is of the Eighteenth Century and 
early Nineteenth. The predominating colors are green, 
lavender-pink, brown, aquamarine, dark blue and red. 
The decoration includes moulding of the moulten metal 
and a superimposed wave design sometimes in con- 
trasting colors. Many pitchers are of a sturdy, bul- 
bous shape and the mugs are ponderous. But occa- 
sionally a graceful piece is seen, such as a covered jar 
on a thick base, which has two arched handles. 

The glass pictures are an interesting survival of the 
late Eighteenth Century. Europe and America are a 
favorite subject, the former surrounded by the sym- 
bols of the Arts and Sciences, the latter usually rely- 
ing upon some reference to Washington. William Pitt 
appears again in all his popularity. 


THE THEOLOGIANS 


The Theologians, the illustration on the cover of 
this number, is from an old print by N. Nelmick and 
is reproduced through the courtesy of Mr. E. Gott- 
schalk, the present owner. 

Apparently the theories expounded by the student 
in the corner are so dry that his companion has 
been unable to remain awake. On the other hand, 
the lecturer is so engrossed in his subject that he 
has not discovered his colleague is asleep. 


“We Visit Old Inns,” by Mary Harrod Northend. 
Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, Mass., publishers, 
1925. Profusely illustrated. Price, $3.20 (by mail). 

Miss Northend takes her readers through New 
England to the famous historic inns where she al- 
lows “ye landlorde” to unravel his tales about the 
old customs and manners of his hostelry. In a de- 
lightful gossipy and entertaining style, the pictures- 
que life of the colonial days of stage coaches and 
“ordinaries” is portrayed to the reader in a series of 
colorful pictures based on historical facts, together 
with interesting accounts of the history of the many 
“antique things” that go to make an “old inn.” 
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of the Exhibition Gallery of the Revolutionary 
Period, the mantlepiece (1793) is from Gadsby’s 
Tavern, Alexandria, Va. The furniture shows the 
best products of Rhode Island cabinetmakers. 


Illustrations of “American Furniture” are by 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum, 
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Page Seventeen 


A fall-front desk with outward 

curving lower part known as a 

Bombé-Front. Delicately carved 

capitals surmount the two slender 

pilasters on either side of the upper 
part. 


Page Etghtecn 


A William Savery Highboy once 
owned by Baron Stiegel, the fa- 
mous early American glassmaker. 
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EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


Something About the Workmanship, Design, Finish and Makers 


By WALTER RENDELL STOREY 


N spite of the fact that little of the early American 

furniture can be traced to particular makers, famili- 
arity with fine pieces of furniture of that era gives one 
a definite feeling that they reflect much of the per- 
sonality of their creators. The lover of fine furniture 
has an alertness in recognizing the significance of 
obvious details of construction and design, and can 
tell with an almost uncanny intuition almost as much 
of its period and birthplace from the way a drawer is 
constructed as one can learn from its exterior design. 
For the art of cabinet making is not only following a 
certain design; it lies in tne hidden construction, the 
way the wood is cut and joined, and the kinds of 
wood back of the mahogany or hurled ash front. 

This intimate knowledge of early American furni- 
ture—which is rare indeed—is combined with the ex- 
perience of a veteran cabinet maker in Mr. Jacob Mar- 
golis, whose collections of early American furniture 
have become noted among appreciators of old furni- 
ture. A forthcoming exhibition of pieces, selected by 
him, not as an art connoisseur, he says, but as a cabinet- 
maker, are all of fine workmanship, and some are of 
significant importance. Many of these pieces have been 
rescued from ignorant and thoughtless maltreatment 
suffered during their one hundred and fifty and more 
years of life, and under Mr. Margolis’ patient care and 
knowledge of the methods of the master cabinet 
makers of those earlier days, are restored to their 
original condition and beauty. 

The question of the proper method of refinishing a 
piece is one in which all owners of old furniture are 
interested. There are those connoisseurs, of course, 
who say that an antique piece of furniture ought never 
to be touched. Mr. Margolis endorses this attitude, 


A Duncan Phyfe card table. Note the charac- 
teristic Phyfe carved design on pedestal and legs. 


provided the original finish has never been tampered 
with. 
says he, 


But over ninety per cent of existing pieces, 
their original finish changed or 


damaged to the detriment of the piece. 


have had 

Mahogany and maple in those early days were never 
polished, the wood receiving its soft sheen through 
often repeated oiling and rubbing. Following a bad 
fashion, many such pieces were later painted in ugly 
brown, black or even barn-red. If the furniture is 
marred in this way, the only thing to do is to take 
off the ugly paint and bring the piece back to its 
original condition. To do this properly, the skin of 
the wood must not be touched with a scraper, as that 
method would destroy the surface. Only washing with 
soda will do. Then comes a long and tedious process 
oiling and rubbing. As Mr. Margolis 
says, one can easily get oil nowadays, but the other 
ingredient—elbow grease—is very hard to obtain. 

Fine furniture of the Eighteenth Century was treated 
in two different ways. 


of repeated 


It was either used without any 
finish and cleaned with water, soap, and sand, or it 
was given a quickly absorbed coat of shellac and then 
waxed again and again. From 1800 much furniture 
was made to be finished immediately, but the earlier 
pine furniture originally was never finished. Therefore 
on earlier pieces the paint should be removed. Work- 
ing with a knowledge of the original condition of the 
pieces, together with the use of such finishing methods 
as were also originally used, seems to Mr. Margolis 
to be the proper method of bringing back the beauty 
and usefulness of early American turmiture. 

But to get back to the furniture itself, what strikes 
one’s eyes at once among the pieces in Mr. Margolis’ 
collection are three fine things of Duncan Phyfe,—a 


A fine mahogany fall-front desk made in Newberry- 


port, Mass., in the Eighteenth Century. 
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A mahogany fall-front desk. 


sofa, a sideboard and a card table. This early American 
craftsman, really an artist, has been called the Ameri- 
can Sheraton, and his work is the equal of that of 
the British master or countrymen Hepplewhite and 
Chippendale. When one sees this superb sofa one 
may well feel that the praise is justified. It is a per- 
fect piece of design, the two curving ends forming a 
and graceful line with the front. The 
curved legs, terminating in brass feet, support the sofa 


continuous 


with an air of lightness that is a marvel of design. 
Kluting or reeding, as the lines of parallel carved 
molding are called, in the style that is so characteristic 
of Phyfe, covers the wood of the front of the seat 
and legs. On the upper part of the straight back are 
slightly carved festoons of drapery with a center design 
of two cornucopias of wheat. 

Duncan Phyfe is best known for his tables, chairs 
and sofas, so the mahogany sideboard another Margolis 


piece, will be interesting as showing a less known kind® 


Four slender legs with delicate 
fluting support this table sideboard with its two side 
compartments, one center drawer, and two little side 
drawers on the top of the sideboard. A center arch 
adds a sense of gracefulness to the piece. The doors of 
the drawers and compartments are veneered and the 
center with its two 
brass knobs. 


of Phyfe furniture. 


drawer simulates two drawers 

The card table or console, the third Phyfe piece, 
has a pedestal support with three outcurving legs and 
a folding top. This type of table contains a bit of 
mechanism which Phyfe alone of the American cabinet 
makers used. When the table top is folded over so 
that the table may be placed against the wall, a wire 
mechanism running down the interior of the pedestal 
moves two of the legs outward so that they parallel 
the wall. When the top is opened the legs automatically 
move back into place so as to form a perfect tripod. 
In addition to the fluting along the edges of the table 
top, the sides of the center pedestal and the upper part 
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Early form of slant-top scrutoire. 


of the legs carry a leaf design. Two sides of the 
table are slightly curved with rounded corners, and 
have two small bits of carving near the ends. Brass 
feet finish off the legs. 
his avoidance of straight lines in his tables, and this 
piece is an excellent example of that feeling for the 
beauty of curves. . 

Few of the different types of early American furni- 
ture carry with them such a sense of the daily life 
of those days as the various, forms of desks. In coun- 
try manor or city home, the household bills, business 
accounts, and old correspondence were kept there, to- 
eether with more important papers, such as deeds and 
wills. These latter perhaps were hidden away in the 
secret compartments with which many of the desks 
were fitted. Quaint and interesting letters were written 
on them in those days when letter-writing was an ac- 
complishment and an art, and long before the day of 
the steel nib or the portable typewriter. In the Mar- 
golis collection is a number of examples of both the 
secretary desk and the fall-front desk. 

Desks in the olden days were known as “scru- 
toires’—a name still used to describe them. A most 
interesting example of an old-time desk is one raised 
slightly from the floor, with claw and ball feet and 
with four drawers below the writing surface. This is 
the fall-front type with slides to pull out at each side 
which support the lid when it is open. Above the desk 
part is a cabinet, enclosed by two solid doors, An 
architectural cornice at the top is supported by two 
pilasters with beautifully carved capitals. But the dis- 
tinctive feature of this secretary desk is the shape of 
the lower part, which bulges out in front and on each 
side, making what is known as a “Bombé-Front.” To 
fit into the very graceful design, the sides of the 
drawers must be cut on a curve by the maker. Another 
interesting point about this fine piece is the treatment 
of the two doors of the cabinet part. Here a rich ef- 
fect has heen achieved by beveling and cutting the 


A characteristic of Phyfe was 
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Mahogany Duncan Phyfe Sideboard. 


panels of the doors into a series of cyma curves— 
beautiful wave-like curves also found on mirrors of 
this period. 

A solid cherry secretary desk with a broken-arch 
top ending in carved rosettes surmounted by urn and 
flame finials is another important piece in the collection. 
No other carving is on the piece. Short cabriole or 
bandy legs with pad feet support it. These secretary 
desks, like the highboys, were made in parts, so that 
sometimes a section was stored away in an attic. Such 
parts appear today quite new in comparison with the 
portion that had to stand the wear and tear of several 
generations of adults, not counting the large families 
of children which were more popular then than today, 
but doubtless just as destructive when it came to good 
furniture. 


An early form of fall-front desk or slant-top scru- 
toire consists of a small table, its legs connected by 
supports or stretchers and a slant-top desk on top 


Queen Anne Gateleg Table with Cabriole Legs. 
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with a drawer. There is also a drawer in the table. 
The drawers and lid of this piece are made of pine 
and are devoid of ornament, save for the locks and 
the brass bail handles. A bail handie is one with two 
supports, fastened to an engraved plate. The four 
maple legs are turned in a simple design, and the 
Alongside of this 
rather simple bit of furniture is a much more sophis- 
ticated piece of design, a fall-front desk of walnut, the 
centers of the veneered drawer fronts being surrounded 
by an inlay in herring-bone design. The top drawer 
is a blind drawer with an opening from the desk part, 
so that the space may be got at easily when the lid 
of the desk is down. Such a space is known as a 
“well.” 


stretchers are plain and square. 


A fine mahogany fall-front desk made in Newbery- 
port, Mass., in the Eighteenth Century, has an attrac- 
tively carved interior with the usual two small carved 
columns as the decorations for the tall and narrow 
drawers which are found each side of the center 
This desk has apparently no secret drawer, 
but others of this type often had a hidden compartment 
back of the center part. By pressing a spring ingen- 
iously hidden, the whole center portion could be drawn 
out. Space at the ends of the slides was also utilized, 
and more complicated methods were devised for secur- 
ing safe places for valuable papers to be kept from: 
thieves or prying eyes, 


space. 


A piece with some historical interest attached to it 
is a William 
sworn affadavit, to have belonged to Baron Stiegel, 


Savery highboy that is attested, by a 
that picturesque carly American ironmaster and glass- 
This piece of mahogany furniture has a top 
carved rosettes and 
urn, flame finials and short cabriole legs with claw 


maker. 
in the broken-arch design, with 
and ball fect. The top is decorated with applied foliated 
scrolls which are peculiar to Savery, and may have been 
inspired by the bronze applied ornamentation of the 
French furniture of that period, Mr. R. T. H. Halsey 
has suggested. 

William like that 
rarely marked his pieces, or perhaps the custom of 


Savery, other) makers) or time, 
pasting a label or tacking a card on the back of a 
drawer permitted careful housewives to clean off such 


impedimenta to make their tidiness perfect, and so we 


William and Mary Lowboy with turned legs. 


ee 


How- 
ever, a neatly printed label of William Savery has been 


today must use our wits to identify the maker. 


found pasted in the drawer of a dressing table, and 
in Luke Vincent Lockwood’s authoritative book, “Co- 
lonial Furniture,’ is a reproduction of it, which reads, 
in the simple advertising language of that day: 


“All Sorts of Chairs and 
Joiners Work 
Made and Sold by 
William Savery 
At the Sign of the 
Chair, a little be- 
low the Market, in 
Second Street 
LER SIh AAS ADP IONE, Ee ari ah 
This skillful craftsman, who born in 1721 
or 1722, lived an active life in Philadelphia for six- 
tv-five years until his death in 1787. He not only had 
time for his cabinet-making business, but held sev- 


Was 


eral municipal offices. 

It was quite the manner of Baron Stiegel to have 
left this beautiful highboy in his house at Elizabetn 
Furnace, Penn., for good luck when he sold the 
mansion to Robert Coleman, whose descendants 
have had it ever since. Baron Stiegel, from what 
has come down to us, liked to do things in a lordly 
manner and with a lavish hand. This extravagance 
was one cause of his business failure when, in 1771 
he went bankrupt and was cast into the debtor's 
prison. On his release, with all his former property 
swept away, it was this same Robert Coleman, who 
now owned the iron works named Elizabeth Furnace, 
who helped Baron Stiegel begin again by making 


him foreman of the works he once owned. 
Another highboy in the Margolis collection of 
an earlier period, is veneered in walnut and has 


high walnut legs with pad feet. The top of the 
piece is flat, with an elaborate cornice of molding. 
The worth noticing for its carefully 
matched beauty. Old veneer like this was cut 
thicker than that which the modern cabinet maker 
uses, and its selection and cutting was one of the 
important niceties of the cabinet-maker’s art. Not 
every piece of wood would do for veneer work, and 
careful search would have to be made for pieces with 
complicated markings of grain known as “crotch” 
most beautiful effect. 


veneer is 


so as to obtain the 


An earlier type of highboy was those supported 
on six legs with stretchers between the legs. An 
excellent example of this imposing and beautiful de- 
sign is a William and Mary highboy with a burled 
ash The woodwork below the lower 
drawers, or apron, is deeply scalloped, and the six 
legs have fine cup turnings. A lowboy in the Mar- 
golis collection, of burled ash also has its four legs 
braced by two crossed stretchers. Ornaments of 
pendant drops take the place of the two extra legs 
of the highboy. The handles on this piece, it should 


front. 


be noted. are the teardrop or drop style. This form 
was used before the bail handles. 
Of course no one detail such as the type of 


handles can determine the period of a piece of furni- 
ture. In country districts, cabinet-makers clung to 
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An excellent example of a William and Mary highboy 
The fine cup turnings on the legs should be noticed. 


old fashions long after they had gone out of style 
in the cities. And, conversely, a new fashion might 
be used very early by some ultra-fashionable cus- 
tomer of a city craftsman. Many .details of con- 
struction have to be studied to settle the oft-debated 
question “How old is it?” 

Yet the careful study of the numerous important 
details that went into the making of these early 
American pieces of furniture repays the student 
manyfold. Becoming interested in the different 
types and combinations of moldings reveals new 
beauties and adds to one’s ability to determine the 
period of a piece. As in the gaining of knowledge 
of any craft, exposure to the best examples of old 
furniture is a pleasant and effective way of increas- 
ing the connoisseur’s fund of good taste and anti- 
quarian knowledge. The coming Margolis exhibi- 
tion will allow the lover of fine furniture to be- 
come acquainted with many beautiful pieces. 


THE LEVERHULME COLEEG Tigi 


Lord Leverhulme’s art collection, which, it was 
announced would be 


England, has passed into American hands and will — 


sold at public auction in — 


in all probability be exhibited and sold through the _ 


Anderson Galleries, in New York, early in 1926. 


The $1,500,000 collection of the late Lord Lever- 
hulme consists of furniture and rugs, paintings and — 
books, and is said to be one of the finest in England. 
It represents the lifetime purchases of the great 
British soap maker. | 
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Mir. Charles Leonard Pendleton of Providence, was for many 
years an enthusiastic collector of Eighteenth Century furniture. 
After his death the pieces he had brought together were be- 
queathed to the Rhode Island Historical Society. 

Pictures of the interior of the old house at No. 72 Waterman 
Street are very rare and “The Antiquarian” is indebted to 
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Mr. Jno. A. Williar for the opportunity to reproduce them here. 
The assembling of this collection was the work of many years 
and was accomplished by constant elimination of the good for 
something better, so that it might be likened to a collection of 
gems, each unit perfect in its sphere. The period covered is 
from 1690 to 1790. The four distinct styles arising during 
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this hundred years being the Dutch, the Chippendale, the re- 
vival of the classic under the brothers Adam, and the styles 
originated by Heppelwhite, Sheraton and their followers. 

The collection is strong in American pieces, for Mr. Pendleton 
had a great fondness for them and his aim for years was to 
obtain the best American spec:mens extant. 
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Portrait painted from life by John Singleton Copley 


Courtesy of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
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PORTRAITS OF JOHN HANCOCK 


Likenesses Like These Are Personal Documents That Are Always Treasured 


By RUSSELL WALTON THORPE 


T has ofttimes been related that when John 

Hancock placed his signature to the Declaration 
of Independence, he remarked, “There! John Bull 
can read that name without his spectacles. Now let 
him double his reward”. 


The bravura of this spontaneous and defiant utter- 
ance was no doubt characteristic and fully warranted, 
for it is to be recalled that on the 12th of June, 1775, 
General Gage issued a 
proclamation, insulting 
in words and menacing 
in tone, declaring mar- 
tial law and pronounced 
those in arms and their 
abettors “rebels, parri- 
cides of the Constitu- 
tion” and offered a free 
pardon to all who 
would return to their 
allegiance—except John 
Hancock and Samuel 
Adams, who were out-’ 
lawed and for whose 
apprehension as_ trat- 
tors a reward was of- 


fered. 


Thomas Gage, who 
was appointed Gover- 
nor of the Massachu- 
setts colony in 1774 and 
Commander of the 
British forces in Amer- a 
ica since 1763, but re- : E 
called in 1775, was the 
gentleman who in April 
of the same year, sent 
an expedition to Con- 
cord to seize the Colony’s stores and thus provoked 
the Battle of Lexington, the first explosion of the 
Revolution. 


Revere. 


These of many stirring and critical incidents, con- 
temporary with the life of John Hancock, only 
tended to reveal the true mettle of this great Ameri- 
can patriot and statesman, whose high ideals, un- 
selfishness and indefatigable faith in the Cause were 
such an impelling force in his services in behalf of 
the Colonies, regardless of all obstacles and the in- 
evitable consequences in the event of failure. 


John Hancock died in his 55th year, on Oct. 8th, 
1793, ending a career of immortal deeds and accom- 
plishments, having survived the war by ten years; a 
decade crowded with momentous events leading up 
to a permanently established free government as ex- 
pressed in the language of the Constitution of the 
United States of America, so framed and adopted 
by his colleagues and compatriots in the year 1787. 


Hancock was born in the year 1737, at Quincy, 


An unique engraving ascribed to the lustoric Paul 
In a private collection. 


Massachusetts, and graduated at Harvard College 
when but 17 years of age; subsequently entering 
into mercantile life with his uncle, a wealthy mer- 
chant of Boston, who adopted him as a 
heir. 


son and 


When 29 years of age, he was chosen a member 
of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts, 
at which time he became a bold asserter of liberty, 
and in 1774 he was 
chosen president of the 
Provincial Congress, 
and of the Continental 
Congress in 1775. From 
the year 1780 until his 
except for- the 
1785 1786, 
Hancock was annually 
re-elected Governor of 
Massacliwmsetis, He 


death, 


years and 


made generous use ot 
his fortune and was a 
liberal benefactor to 


his college. 


Regarding the  por- 
traits of John Hancock, 
the finest and most ac- 
ceptable of them, what 
few there are, is to be 
first noted the feature 
of their peculiar mo- 
oor . notony of sameness, for 
ey ‘ reasons subsequently 
referred to, but regard- 
less of their faults, for 
some of them are ad- 
mittedly crude, an his- 
toric portrait like that 
document to be al- 

worst of them are 
degree of 


of Hancock is a personal 
ways treasured,—-even if the 


known to possess but a truth as 


a likeness. A portrait seems to be infinitely more 
impressive than a mere biographical sketch, or 
rather adds materially to the interest thereof, 


and seems to bring one into a more intimate ap- 
preciation of the physiognomy of outstanding char- 
acters of history,—therefore it is not difficult to 
understand why Hancock portraits are desirable in 
any form, especially with the Collectors of early 
“Historic Americana”. 


In fact, it seems curious to relate that a study of 
Hancock iconography shows that the pursuits of 
the Collector necessarily must be confined to the 
medium of the graphic arts, for the engraved por- 
traits are the only occasionally available likenesses 
of him, the finest being of the utmost rarity. 


The only absolutely authentic portraits of Han- 
cock done from life are the ones painted by John 
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Singleton Copley, one of the foremost of the rather 
few portrait and historical painters of pre-Revolu- 
tionary times (see Frank W. Bayley’s “Life and 
Works of Copley”) born in Boston July 3rd, 1737, 
which accounts for a certain sameness in all the 
engraved portraits. 

Of the engraved portraits of Hancock, perhaps 
the most representative group ever gathered, includ- 
ing several unique prints, were those in the remark- 
able private collection of Hon. Hampton L. Carson, 
of Philadelphia, which were dispersed at public sale 
in 1904. This group embraced practically every 
known type of portrait, and the most important of 
these so-called types are herewith enumerated as 
a source of information to any admirers of John 
Hancock who might be desirous of acquiring his 
portraits. 


It must be borne in mind, however, that the task 
of collecting “Hancock” is not a simple one, re- 
ferring particularly to the rarities, as well as prints 
of quality and condition,—which calls for a scope of 
knowledge necessary to the print collector, incident- 
ally a generous purse when they do appear, if their 
future appreciation is to be judged by the upward 
trend of past and present values. 

Recurring to the Copley portraits, the first and 
most interesting one is owned by the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, which, according to Bayley’s list- 
ing of his pictures, may be ascribed to the year 
1765, costing Mr. Hancock 8 guineas. Copley must 
have been a busy man with his able brush, for he 
hesitated to leave Boston for london, as he wrote 
in 1767, “I am now in as good business as the pov- 
erty of this place will admit. I make as much 
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From the only known impression (in the original colors) 


engraved in the mezzotint style by James Hiller, one 


of the few plates produced by this interesting pre- 
Revolutionary artist. 
Courtesy of Robert Fridenberg Galleries 
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C. Shepherd of London 
Courtesy of Francis P. Garvan, Esq. 


1775 by 


money as if | were a Raphael or a Correggio, and 
three hundred guineas a year, my present income 1s 
equal to nine hundred guineas in London.” Never- 
theless, he finally sailed via Italy for London in 
1774, and settled there permanently, where he died 
ima, lites 05), 

Copley’s occupy a secure place in 
American Art History, and this portrait of Hancock 
amply displays the merits of a highly gifted painter 
of the period most attractive for its quality of 
composition and color; the portrait possessing an 
air of dignity, elegance and importance that be- 
speaks an aristocrat. Although this latter feature 
is perhaps in keeping with this portrait, it was a 
characteristic treatment Copley invariably bestowed 
on his sitters in the delineation of their likenesses. 


portraits 


It is evident that Copley painted Hancock’s por- 
trait on more than one occasion, as there is men- 
tioned in Dunlap several pastels . . . life-size heads, 
quiet in color and in an obsolete style. And again 
there is recorded another excellent portrait in the 
exquisitely rendered mezzotint by William Smith, an 
Eighteenth Century English engraver, published in 
1775, by the owner of the painting, one Capt. James 
Scott. Although Bayley listed this portrait, there 
is no mention of its present whereabouts if still in 
existence. The mezzotint, in a purely artistic sense 
and as an acceptable likeness, no doubt merits first 
honors, which is one of the most sought of the 
engraved portraits of Hancock of the English series, 
and probably the most scarce. 


While on the subject of the English publications, 
the Printseller, C. Shepherd of London, brought 
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forth in 1775 several mezzotints of excellent merit, 
which are inscribed as having been done from an 


original painting by Littleford. Since there is no 
record of Hancock ever having posed for an 
artist Of this name, of whom there is also 


no record, it therefore seems logical to assume that 
the alleged original portrait was actually painted by 
some commercial artist for the purpose of engrav- 
ing, and the likeness copied from or based on one 


of the Copley portraits. ° 
These mezzotinto portraits vary in details of 
composition, such as the position of the head or 


expression,—two of them showing the bust por- 
trait in an oval opening with border, and the third 
one displays a three-quarter length figure directed 
to left, standing by a table. The latter print was 
duplicated by J. M. Will, a German engraver of 
the period who largely devoted his talent to copy- 
ing the works of other engravers. His plates are 
of less quality but his work is that of an engraver 
of marked ability. 


Thomas Hart, another London Printseller con- 
temporary with Shepherd, also published a portrait 
in the mezzotinto style, the head similar to that 
of the latter prints, only directed to the right and 
showing just the bust figure which is one of a quar- 
to series of American Statesman and Generals, and 
is inscribed “peint par Jean Wilckinson a Boston”. 
This set of prints 1s most difficult to obtain and are 
especially interesting to the Collector. 


Although perhaps not as scarce as the Smith mez- 
zotint, one is indeed fortunate in acquiring any of 
the early impressions from these English plates, 
which are notable for their elegant and rich tonal 
quality, 
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: From the rare Seymour engraving 
Courtesy of Kennedy ‘& Co. 
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The J. M. Will mezzotint, published in 1775— 
choice Hancock portrait. 


Courtesy of Francis P. Garvan, 
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Another rare foreign publication is a French hne 
engraving of small folio size, showing the _half- 
length figure to right, by an unknown engraver, 
which is also ascribed to the Littleford painting 
but was undoubtedly copied from the English mez- 
zotints. 


The engraved portraits of Hancock of the most 
compelling historic interest naturally are the Ameri- 
can productions. Crude as some of them may ap- 
pear to be, they are nevertheless peculiarly quaint 
and fascinating, and are labeled as “great rarities’, 
primarily for the reason that they not only represent 
the first chapter of the Graphic Arts in America and 
by artists of historical significance, but also for 
the fact that in every instance the original limited 
issues of these contemporary prints have diminished, 
and now are referred to as “unique” or perhaps 
“one or two or three known impressions”, and the 
Collector incidentally pays a sum for these rarities 
to the tune of three figures. 


In this category the rarest of the Hancock por- 
traits, of which there is but one known impression, 
is the mezzotint by Joseph Hiller, Jr., which is re- 
ferred to in Stauffer’s “Notes & Queries’, and which 
issue was advertised in the Pennsylvania Gazette, 
Nov. 1st, 1775, by the publisher, Nicholas Brooks. 
This portrait is the same type as the one engraved 
by Smith after the Copley painting. Joseph Hiller 
was born in Salem, Mass., June 21, 1777, and was 
drowned August 22, 1795, being washed overboard 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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A MOST WONDERFUL SHIP MODEL 


NEW craft has sailed into the port where a small 

but select company of ship models rides at anchor, 
Although the newcomer has neither the patina which 
is brought to full lustre only by the passing of years, 
nor a history which goes back for centuries, such as 
most of its neighbors boast, it lowers its flag to none, 
for it holds a unique distinction as the most perfect 


ship model ever constructed. 


The model, now exhibited by Max Williams, is that 
of a French privateer of 1750 and is the work of Cap- 
tain owe Ashley: 
of 1750 for his model Captain Ashley selected as gal- 
It was the finest lined and 


In choosing the French privateer 


lant a ship as ever sailed. 
rigged vessel of its time and the fastest under sail or 
oar. Even the English could not produce a ship to 
compete with it. 

During the Revolutionary War some of these French 
privateers put into Baltimore for repairs, and their 
lines, taken off by shipyard employees, were used in 
building the famous Baltimore clippers. 

The scale of measurement used for this model is 
English, transposed from the French, 
eights of an inch to the foot. The vessel is of the 
snow-rigged type, and the hull and rigging were, taken 


and is three- 


from an original set of plans. The standing rigging is 
left-hand turned, the running rigging right=hand turned 
in scrupulous imitation of the original. The upper 
works and decks are planked. All blocks are dummy 
sheaved. Ten pairs of sweeps propelled the privateer. 

The armament of a ship of this type was unusually 
heavy, so on the forecastle deck of the model we find 
ten-pounders, mounted on turning, sliding carriage 
beds. On the main deck are ten four-pounders and two 
stern-chasing guns of six pounds. On the quarter deck 
are four swivel guns. 

Despite the fact that he is an authority on rigging 
and the armament and equipment of shipmodels, Cap- 
tain Ashley before starting work on the privateersman, 
spent six months in research work among rare books 
on French shipbuilding of the period. In the course of 
this investigation he brought to light many interesting 
facts. One of his discoveries concerns the plain white 
ensign and jack, free from any design, which the model 


displays. According to Besard who, in 1750, wrote a 


The deck, from the stern 


A French Privateer of 1750. 


book, Pavillon des Vaisseaux de Rot, all privateersmen 
flew this white flag, although he does not explain why. 
Bearing out his testimony, another authority notes that 
during the Revolutionary War when Count de Grasse 
with a fleet of twenty-four ships of the line and pri- 
vateersmen blockaded the entrance to Chesapeake Bay, 
each French vessel carried white flags without any 
device on them, says “Old Flags Used In the United 
States” 

Just as the ensign, is correct, so every detail down to 
the most trivial is carried out exactly. The masts are 
reduced copies of the originals. The model demon- 
strates with unusual perfection the use of the crow’s- 
foot where it is taken up to the masthead and cleated, 
enabling the sailors to take in any slack in the fore 
or main brace. 

The halyard furls the sails precisely as it should. 


(Continued on Page 40) 


The deck. from the bow 
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Above is a view of the Salon in an old English 
home—Saltram, near Plymouth, Devonshire. The 
decorations are of the purest Adam type. Note the 
beautiful chandeliers and the three medallions let 
into the ceiling, which show a touch of color. A 
full-length portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds is 
shown; some wonderful pieces of old ‘furniture, 
also, and the mantle, which appears to be sculptured. 
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English Pheasants surprised by a dog (1828). Pre- 
sented by Audubon to his friend and lithographer, 
Bowen. 


Courtesy of Stephen K. Nagv 
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REMINDERS 


Driving to Ohio in 1814, and Some of the Furniture, Dishes and a Mirror 
Which Were Taken Along 


By ELMA ALLEE WEIL 


Chair used by great grandfather as a driving seat 


EATED in the old rocking chair, which you see 

in the first illustration, I am carried in my thoughts 
to the time when to travel from Connecticut to Ohio, 
was a hazardous journey fraught with dangers from 
wild animals and Indians—one to look forward to 
with a feeling of consternation and terror. How brave 
our ancestors must have been, and how little we know 
of their strength and courage! Many of us give them 
no thought, except to know that we really did have 
great and great-great grandparents. 

My great-great-grandfather laid the foundation for 
the first settlement in Colebrook, Ohio. He was a 
soldier in the Revolutionary war, but was first ap- 
pointed, on account of his youth, as a “waiter” to the 
general officers. He saw, during the war, seven years 
of regular battles and many skirmishes. He married 
in 1781, and paid the marriage fee of one dollar in 
one hundred continental dollars, which had cost him 
twelve and one-half months’ service in the army. 

He then took up wild land in Colebrook, Connecticut ; 


Great Grandmother's Rocking Chair 


but in 1801 was appointed, with his brother, surveyor 
of one portion of the Western Reserve. 

Here at Colebrook, Ohio (which he named in honor 
of Colebrook, Connecticut) he lived to be eighty-two 
years of age, and his wife passed away at the age of 
ninety-eight years. We, in this day, cannot under- 
stand how those pioneers lived through seemingly 
impossible trials and hardships, to such good old ages. 

It was a time of anxiety and economy. Everyone in 
those days saved all their ashes to make black salts, 
that being the only commodity that would buy cash 
articles or pay taxes. One of the first things acquired 
by the settler was a kettle for boiling lye down into 
black salts. 

In the fall of 1814, my great grandfather with his 
wife and four children, of whom my grandmother was 
the baby, started on their journey to Ohio. They 
traveled in a covered wagon drawn by a pair of heavy 
oxen, with a span of horses on the lead. Great grand- 


mother rode in this rocking chair and carried the baby. 
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The chair is made of hickory wood, and is put 
The slats in the back are 
curved, and the arms, too, were made for comfort. The 
rockers are properly adjusted, and it is strong because 
well braced. It had a woven hickory splint bottom until 
twenty years ago, when the splint being worn, rush was 
woven to replace it. 


together with wooden pegs. 


In the wagon they carried a few pieces of furniture. 
One which I have and prize is a chest—in the typical 
Connecticut style of the day—made about 1750, and the 
It is 37 inches long, 45 inches high, 
and. 190 inches deep. The top lifts up like a chest, 
having an applied plain bevel moulding around the 
front and sides. The chest part is the depth of two 
drawers. On the front of the piece these two drawers 
are simulated, and exactly match the two real drawers 
These have overlapping edges, which accounts 
condition. The legs are a 
the sides with an inverted V cut in 
The back is pine. To the front 
valance, cut by hand into 


wood is maple. 


below. 
in a way for its perfect 
continuation of 
the bottom of each. 
is mortised a “skirt” or 
a graceful scalloped effect. 


match the top, but much wider, is applied to the front 


Above this a moulding to 


and sides. 


This type of piece marks the transition from chest 
to bureau, or correctly speaking, chest of drawers. 
“Bureau” meaning in England, a slope top desk with 
drawers below. Some pieces of this kind were made 
of American oak or pine. 
restoring, except scraping and refinishing in its natural 
The handles are early English and fine ex- 
amples. The chest has mortised drawers, and wooden 
pegs hold it together. The top is held by iron pin 
hinges on the back of the lid. 


This piece has had no 


color. 


There is the small maple table with the hexagonal top, 
having a center standard set in a base, (which is in the 
form of an X) was a “light” table. On the opposite sides 
of the top may be seen holes, one of them still fitted 
with its brass cup to hold the rush which they burned 
for light. The base is gracefully turned at the ends 
for feet. One bottom cross piece is 1334 inches long, 
and the other 12% inches. At the top of the turned 
standard is a crosspiece which is fastened to the table 
with hand-wrought nails. The top is 14x 1434 inches 
in diameter, and is 1% inches thick. 
continued through the base and pegged. <A 
piece, rather unsymmetrical, but useful in those days 


The standard is 
sturdy 


when candles required much work and tallow was not 
plentiful. 


In the top of the chest before described, and in the 
drawers were carried homespun linens—sheets, pillow- 
cases, tablecloths, towels, linen by the piece, and home- 
spun wool for clothing. Also brass candlesticks, wick- 
ing, a few home-made account books, lace caps (made 
by great-grandmother), and fine linen underclothes for 
the baby. A few books, two of which, for the children, 
are illustrated on Page 36. The precious spoons of 
silver packed therein are now among my treasures. 
They have in the bowls the prints of babies’ teeth. 


The small maple seat (or stool) took up little room. 
It is a quaint specimen of early Connecticut handicraft. 
The wood is maple, and it is pegged together. 


To me, the greatest of all the wonders were the 


two harrels made by the cooper in Connecticut contain- 


ing the precious dishes. I have three pieces of a teaset, 
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Castleford ware, sent from England for her wedding 
These I received from my grandmother and 
my two great aunts. She had also a set of silver 
resist lustre dishes. Of this set I could only find one 
saucer. That dishes so fragile could be carted over 
those rough trails and arrive safely seems miraculous. 


present. 


The Connecticut chest, which is not illustrated, is 43 
inches long, 3034 inches high, and 18% inches deep, 
including the overhang of the lid. The panels have 
triangular blocks forming octagons for ornamentation. 
This top is also held by pin hinges, and the legs— 
called stile legs—have a simple double channel mold 
It was filled with homespun 
blankets. White ones and blue and white woven to- 
gether into intricate and wonderful patterns. Quilts 
with infinitesimal stitches running through pieced and 
sewed-on patterns. Blue and white can be understood, 
but the beauty of the redbirds with their bead eyes and 
the green leaves I leave to your imagination. 


lengthwise for ornament. 


The mirror’s age is between the Queen Ann period 


~ 
haw 
Sam 


er ~ 


Packed securely, this old mirror was carried along 
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FRANCES M. NICHOLS 


Antiques 


115 Charles Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Antiques at My Own Home 
EARS of searching in and around 


Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and Maryland has made me familiar with 
what is for sale in this section. 

Thus I have secured many beautiful 
pieces as they came up for sale which 
others knew nothing about, and am able 
to show them to lovers of antiques in my 
own home. 

I have some remarkable pieces of Early 
American Furniture, for which there are 
no duplicates, and cordially invite inspec- 
tion by those who appreciate the rare old 
pieces. 

My prices are always reasonable. 

A Dainty Three-Legged 
QUEEN ANNE CANDLE TABLE. 


This is one of the many charming pieces for 


your inspection. 


DAVID MOSKOWITZ 


5251 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Phone Allegheny 4644 


2p RR 


Prints zs Models 
Ships’ Lanterns 
MARINE RELICS 
of the 
Old American Frigate 
Clipper Ship & Whaler 
We Have 
A Wonderful Selection of 
CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 


an 


ENGLISH SPORT PRINTS 


MAX WILLIAMS 
538 MADISON AVE. 
New York City 
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Typical Connecticut Chest, about 1750 


and the Chippendale and made of Virginia walnut. 
This precious piece was carried in the chest between 
the blankets. 

The journey took many weeks through the unbroken 
wilderness. 
through 
streams. 


In fact, it was only a blazed trail passing 
lands, swollen rivers and 
There was always the danger from 


animals, not the least of many trials. Upon reaching 


forests, swamp 


wild 


October 292m 


Lake Erie they found the trail impassible, and had to 
travel for miles upon the ice of the lake—an added 
hardship. 

When they came to “Journey’s End,” my great-grand- 
father’s father had the logs ready for the cabin for 
his son. This cabin when finished consisted of one 
room about 12x17 feet, with a chimney of stone built 
door of the 
door—that is, a door 


batten 
with 


in one end. The Cabin was ea 
of hewn timbers 


cross pieces on the inside to hold it together. 


made 


The expression—“The latch string’s out,” came from 
these ancient door fasteners, a latch with strings of 
leather hanging through a hole in the door. If the 
strings were out, you could come in; but by pulling 
in the strings, no 
securely locked. 


one could enter—the door was 


They made two six-light windows with a sash of 
flat-hewn sticks nailed across one another, leaving 
open spaces as large as a 7x9 pane of glass. With 
oiled paper pasted over the rude sash, the house was 
lighted and protected from the intrusion of animal 
claws and Indians’ prying eyes. It was not found 
possible to bring the glass from the East for two years, 
it then being carted over the country by the same trail 
they had traveled. 


The floor was of rough unmatched logs, hewn with 
an ax or an adz. MHoles were bored in the side of 
the house, and wooden pins driven in to hold shelves 
for the dishes. 


Their table consisted of four hewn crosspieces put 
together like a wood sawbuck. Upon these, boards 
were placed and fastened securely with wooden pins. 
This was called an X trestle table. 


A four-poster bedstead was carried in the wagon, 
as the four posts could be taken apart. It was put 
together with three-inch square rails and long iron 
screws, called bed bolts. The head and foot boards 
were flat pieces and took little room. The cord, in 
lieu of spring and mattress, was elm bark taken from 


(Continued on Page 44) 


Castleford Dishes 


he Children’s Books 
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Che Katharine Willis Antique Shops 


272 Hillside Ave., 321 Boston Post Road, 


Jfarmia 1 crasgeelaeeels Port Chester, N. Y. 
Phone: Jamaica 0272-W Phone: Port Chester 2248 


ow 


Whatever you are collecting, let me help you. 


You may be searching for some one rare piece—-The stock in my two Shops is so large that 
it is quite probable I have what you are trying to find. 

There 1s Furniture—Bureaus, Card Tables, Chests of Drawers, Chairs (singly and in sets), 
Stands, Pine Corner Cupboards, etc. 

Glass—Some South Jersey, a few pieces of Stiegel, Sandwich; besides rare Paper Weights, 
Bottles and Flasks. Old China, Lamps, Pewter, several old Copper Kettles, 

Prints—Currier & Ives and other Early Americana, besides numerous fine old Engravings. 


Have just received a consignment of 
wonderful Old English Lustreware. 
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E. GOTTS CHALK 
“The Old Print Shop”’ 


150 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York City 


Where can be found one of the largest 


Collections of Prints in America— 


Portraits of Eminent People 
Old New York Prints 
Color Mezzotints 
Sporting Prints 
Currier & Ives 
Fashion Plates 
Etchings 
Maps 
And many other interesting subjects. 
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These pieces are beautiful and rare, and will go quickly. So come or write before it is too late. 
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EXQUISITE ART COLLECTION FOR SALE 


MAGNIFICENT Jarge mirror with re- 
markable old Paris glass and with a 
rococo frame. Pedestal with the Four 
Seasons. Said to have been made to the 
order of Louis XV. The only set of its 


kind known. Beautiful beyond description. | 


Three Limoges plaques on copper, beautifully 
painted—subjects of two, Columbus and Isabella: 
the third, a country scene. These are of the Six- 


teenth Century. 


Italian Renaissance Wardrobe, 1607. Castle, 
crown and sceptre on the old brass lock. The cabi- 
net drawers are cracked, but the inlay is perfect. 
Height about 7 1-2 feet; width 6 1-2 feet. 


Two exquisite Fans. One on black silk, the 
painting a Deer Hunt from life by E. Van Dyck. 
Rainbow blades beautifully carved. The other a 
French Bridal Fan, 150 years old. Painting or 
this one done by G. Lasellez. Blades are carved 
mother-of-pearl with gold trimmings. 


A few good paintings also. 


All these objets d’art have no duplicates, and 
are almost priceless. I will sell them at a great 
sacrifice. 


No Dealers. 


Address—B. M., care of “The Antiquarian” 
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CHARM OF OLD CHINA 


(Continued from Page 10) 

them to Sadler & Green to be printed with their 
secret process and then returned to them for firing. 
Later this method became the common property of 
all the potters and was one reason for the popularity 
ware. Sadler & 
Green printed for Wedgwood as late as 1799, and 
great wains full of piled-up crates of some-day-to- 
be-precicus Wedgwood trundled back and forth 
from Etruria, Wedgwood’s factory in Staffordshire, 
to the city of Liverpool. 


of the well-known blue Staffordshire 


To Americans, the pitchers and jugs with pic- 
tures pertaining to this country, are of course of 
more interest than the ware bearing English scenes 
and historical designs. Of these, portraits of Gen- 
eral Washington were a popular motif. One such 
pitcher shows the Apotheosis of Washington with 
surrounded by symbolic figures and an 
oval border of stars of sixteen states. Another pitcher 
has an elaborate drawing 
Victory above a highly laudatory epitaph. 


his bust 


depiciting two angels of 

Other Americans were honored on Liverpool ware. 
Portraits of John Hancock and Samuel Adams ap- 
pear, one on each side of a pitcher bearing the 
legend, “Success to America, Whose Militia Is Bet- 
ter than Standing Armies.” Either the English 
potters sympathized with the not-long-before rebels 
Historical 
pitchers such as these are very rare, and as the 
interest in anything pertaining to our early history 
increases they are likely to become much more so. 


or else time quickly brought forgiveness. 


In wondering why old English pottery has such 
a charm for collectors, one comes upon those whim- 
sical and humorous things known as Toby Jugs. 
Here is something to laugh over as well as to be 
interested in, for the Toby jug is a token of a more 
convivial and a more leisurely age. Legends say 
that the appellation Toby comes from old Toby 
Filpot— “a thirsty old soul as e’er drank a bottle 
or fathomed a bowl.” In spite of his supposed con- 
viviality his face often has a slightly worried look. 

Before being made in Staffordshire, Toby Jugs 
were imported into England, but the ones we know 


Two rare bits of Lowestoft ware. 
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are certainly thoroughly native. Many were doubt- 
less made mainly for ornaments. The 
older jugs are in modelling and color almost the 
equal of the later Staffordshire figurines and, in fact, 
many were made by the same potters. | 


chimney 


Early specimens of Tobys were more like hollow 
figures than mugs, this form being a later develop- 
ment. Ralph Wood, the first of three generations of 
potters who had so much to do with the Stafford- 
shire pottery of the Eighteenth and early Nineteenth 
Centuries, was a noted maker of Toby jugs. So 
also was Thomas Whieldon, who rescued the art 
of the Staffordshire potter in the middle of the 
Eighteenth Century from the danger of extinction 
because of underselling and consequent deteriora- 
tion of wares. 

Ralph Wood, however, is best known as the maker 
of many of those often cheerful, sometimes beauti- 
ful, and always interesting Staffordshire figurines. 
From pleasing little figures or groups they ranged 
through an infinite variety to statuettes and busts 
of famous persons. The most noted of Wood’s 
were his “The Vicar and Moses” and “The Vicar 
and His Clerk.” Enoch Wood, his grandson, is 
famous for his bust of John Wesley, which he 
doubtless modeled some time before 1783, when he 
opened business on his own account. This piece 
shows the famous evangelist and founder of the 
Methodists with his black Geneva robe, white stock, 
and with his long curly hair almost in ringlets on 
his shoulders. Other noted makers of Staffordshire 
figures were Wedgwood, J. Voyez, John Walton, 
Poole, Ralph Salt, Bott and Wilson. 

While many of the statuettes were original de- 
signs, some were imitations of the porcelain pro- 
ductions of Chelsea and other factories. Reproduc- 
tions by other makers than the original one were 
common, as were the reproductions by the suc- 
cessors of the firm which first brought out a popular 
design. But constant reproduction in the end de- 
generated into poorer and poorer color and form- 
less modeling. 


With the introduction of Parian ware in the mid- 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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THE GOLDEN EAGLE 
ANTIQUE SHOP 
708 Lexington Ave., New York 
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ADRIEN F. WELLENS 


345 West 88th Street New York City 
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A Collection of Old Russian Coins, some of 


: OLD FURNITURE s 

% OLD GLASS 5 

ee Oo 

& OLD CHINA . 

a : : & AN ANTIQUE SHOP has just been opened 
% LUSTREIVARE os where we have for sale many rare and interest- 
3 RAPES RIES. g ing objects. Included in our stock there are 
& eC ed LES Wonderful Vienna Bronzes 

: TT 17 Fe Beautiful Sevres Vases 

3 
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Be, hich f the Fifteenth Cent : 
Which I gathered all over the world, spend- Tagine oe aa aaa eee 
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ing years accumulating them. I am now of- SLB sot ep oar aaa ll 


“s : ; i Also Chinese Porcelains and many Rarities 
fering my entire collection for sale at my 


own home and invite you to come and see it. An exquisite Onyx and Bronze Cabinet over 


four feet high, very rare, for only $750. 
DEALERS ARE WELCOME 


THE GOLDEN EAGLE 


ANTIQUE SHOP 
708 Lexington Ave., New York 


You Witt Be DELIGHTED 


I would prefer you phone for appointment. 
TELEPHONE SCHUYLER 6088 
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W. B. SPAULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
17 WALNUT ST., HAVERHILL, MASS. 


(Formerly at Georgetown, Established 1897) 


Spool Beds, single or in exact pairs, $12.50 
each, Mahogany and Walnut Carved Sofas, $25 
to $35. Arm Chairs and Rockers to match, $15 
to $25. Side Chairs, $7; some fine mahogany 
fiddle-back Chairs in pairs at $10 each. 
) Early Pine Bridal Chests, $15 to $25. Sea 
Chests, $10. Pedestal-base Mahogany Card 
Tables, $25 to $35. Maple, fiddle-back Chairs 
with new cane seats at $5 each. All wooden 
Hitchcock Chairs, $5 each, single or in sets. 
Maple 3-slat Back Chairs with new rush seats at 
$7.50, single or in sets; special prices on lots of 
50 or more. Maple Post Beds that I have turned 
down to a delicate size at $30 per bed; these are 
genuine old beds and will be cut to any width 
desired in exact pairs, bolted and ready for the 
finish. Photos of any of the above sent upon 
application. No charge for packing or crating. 


Henry UW. Weil 


GENUINE 
AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES 


126 East 57th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Plaza 5380 


Besides my usual stock of General Line. 


Let me know your wants and I will for- 

ward Photos with prices. I cater to the 

Dealer as well as to the Private Collector, 

and can furnish goods from _ individual 
pieces to car lots. 


All letters cheerfully answered. 
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A VERY OLD DAY BED 


= 


Courtesy of Dawd Moskowitz 


In Philadelphia, where so many antique pieces of 
furniture are still to be found, there has been brought 
to light an exceedingly rare old day bed. 

Made probably about 1725, and undoubtedly in Phila- 
delphia, this remarkable Queen Ann piece preserves 
another record of the master furniture makers’ art 


in early Colonial days. 


The treatment of the back legs, in their being cabriole 
instead of straight, is most unusual and very effective, 
which is an evidence of the versatility and good taste 
of the colonial cabinetmaker. 


The original slipseat was probably lost a great many 
years ago as is shown by the number of times it has 
been upholstered. The corner blocks of the legs are 
also missing. 


PORTRAITS OF HANCOCK 


(Continued from Page 29) 
from a vessel off the Cape of Good Hope, so that 
he was only 17 years of age when he essayed the 
copy of Copley’s portrait, either directly from the 
original or another contemporary print. An inter- 
esting contribution by the late Charles Henry Hart 
to the “Historical Collections of the Essex Insti- 
tute”, Vol. XVI, pp. 16), selatine sto mthieantist.s 
etched portrait of Washington, holds some valuable 
information about his life and work. 

Another great rarity is the engraving by Paul 
Revere, which he did for. the Royal American 
Magazine, Vol. I (March, 1774). The print repro- 
duced is possibly a unique one, being the only known 
copy, asuperior work and apparently a different plate 
from the one actually published in the magazine. 
Equally as rare and interesting is Joseph H. Sey- 
mour’s line engraving, and his one ambitious por- 
trait plate, which was published in January, 1794, at 
the office of the Worcester Gazette and sold for 
/So Odweachecopy = 

John Norman, an English engraver, who first pre- 
sented himself to public notice in this country in 
1774, also made a quaint and interesting line en- 
graving of Hancock of small folio size showing the 
whole length figure and evidently published after the 
death of Hancock. The engraver settled in Phila- 
delphia in 1776, where he established himself as a 


Printseller and Engraver, and as late as 1811 he was 
doing work for New York publishers. 

For biographical information or notes on any ear- 
lier American publications, the late David McNeely 
Stauffer’s volumes, with the Fielding Supplement, 
published by the Grolier Club of New York, is re- 
plete in every respect,—a monumental work that 
will always be appreciated by the Collector and 
Historian. 


WONDERFUL SHIP MODEL 
(Continued from Page 30) 

Every line is spliced and served if that is correct, or 
if only served, that is done. The rope on which the 
sailors stand while taking in the jib is knotted to pre- 
vent their feet from slipping. The anchor, like the 
euns, would be recognized by an expert as an accurate 
reproduction. At the helm is the double tackle, which 
made it possible for one man to steer without help. — 
The windless has the six arms, which were traditional 
for a ship of this type. The feathered weathercock 
is ready to turn at the slightest breeze. In fact, all 
that is missing is her crew of ninety men and if they 
(properly reduced to a scale of 3% of an inch to the 
foot, to match their ship) could take possession of her 
again, could turn her golden figurehead away from 
land, weigh anchor and unfurl the sails, they would — 
find a ship ready to encounter any of the dangers of 
the open sea before them. 
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IT WILL PAY YOU TO VISIT OUR NEW SHOP 


Established 30 Yrs. 


Phone 
Madison Sq. 2304 


| EXPERT 
ANTIQUE REPAIRERS 
DEALERS of China, Glass, 


Ivory and Marble 
Statuary. 


Lost Parts 
Replaced and 
Decorated to 


Pink, Silver and | ae 26S antiques"2 "2° Match Original 


in Lowestoft, 
Historical Blue 
Silver Resist 


NOBLE ¢ 


S shy eee i China and 
ad Lustre x iE ART OBJECTS. C INASCLASS Cut Glass 
Bennington, Dresden a aa ¥, 48 8 a 3 Riveted 
Staffordshire, Glass, As 
| Furniture. 124 & 126 


Lexington Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 
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NOW RIN NEWesyv@ Tie Gly, 


I AM glad to announce the opening of a New York 
office at 2 West 47th Street. Room 507, where I shall 
be better able to fill the requirements of my clients. 

I will show here new colorings in my now famous old 
ship wall paper and linens, bedroom papers of simple, 
quaint design, and some charming early American papers 
never before shown. 


HARRIE USD Raa ND 


GEORGE W. REYNOLDS 


Showrooms, 1742 M St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


2 WEstT 47TH STREET, NEw York CITY 
and 
New Mtcrorp CONNECTICUT 
On the State Road to Kent and the Berkshires 


THE STEPPING STONE 
MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG 


Butterfly Table, Gateleg Table, Stretcher Tables, 
Cherrydrop Leaves, Sewing Stands, Candle Stands, 
Maple and Mahogany High Post Beds, Low Post 
Beds, Pine Dressers, Maple Desks, Chest of Drawers, 
Cherry, Mahogany and Butternut Pine Blanket 
Chests, Walnut Dower Chests Pine Chest On Frame, 
Brass Andirons, Brass Kettles, Warming Pans, 
Pewter, Silver Glass and Prints. 


INTERIOR DECORATING 
277 ELM ST., WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


Seven Minutes from New Haven Station 


New Haven Shop—1175'% Chappel 
Street, 3 blocks west of Hotel Taft. 


Tourists coming from Post Road should follow the 
Savin Rock Signs. We are also on the Trolley Line. 
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The Stepping Stone—Known from Coast to Coast for its Hospitality 
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Two Big Auction Sales 


REID’S ANTIQUE & AUCTION GALLERY 


TRENTON? N.2 J? 


Tuesday, Oct. 6th and Thursday, Oct. 22nd 


Ads 110 CLOCK EACH. DAY, 
If you have never been to one of our Auctions, we extend a cordial in- 
vitation to you to be present at either or both of the following sales. 
The items to be offered are too numerous to mention in their entirety, 
but following are a few: 


ON TUESDAY, OCT. 6th, AT 11 A.M. 


We will offer for sale a large consignment of Antique Furniture, consisting in part of a Mahogany 
Highboy, a Swell-front Sheraton Bureau, Mahogany Sheraton Table, Cherry Desks, some Genuine 
Antique Candlesticks, a set of three Candelabra,some old mirrors, a large consignment of Antique ° 
Jewelry to settle an estate, a Grandfather Clock, China and Lustreware and Oriental and Hooked 
Rugs. Besides the above items there are many other things too numerous to mention. 


ON THURSDAY, OCT. 22nd, AT 11 A.M. 
There will be sold chairs in rosewood and satinwood. Console and Tiptop Tables, a Mahogany 
Bureau, some Queen Anne Chairs, Mahogany Piecrust Table, Bohemian Glass, South Jersey Glass, 
a Grandfather Clock, Four-poster Bed, Staffordshire China, Pewter Plates, some old Lustreware. 
Candelabra, old mahogany and other desks. set of six Heppelwhite Chairs, some slat-back 
Chairs, Currier & Ives Prints and several fine Engravings. 


H. M. REID 


27 N. Warren St. 32-34 Chancery Lane 
Founded 1889 H. M. Reid, Auctioneer 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Delightful for Fruit, Salads or Flowers 
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Copper Bowls 
Silver Lined 


Price $16.00 


GEBEEELN 


ro CHESTNUT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 103% inches in diameter. 23% inches deep. 
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EXACT REPRODUCTIONS OF 


EARLY NEW ENGLAND 
MIRROR SCONCES 


Can be had equipped for electricity. 


Write for Descriptive Circular 
and information. 


Special Terms for quantities to 
Dealers and Interior Decorators. 


Produced by 


SAMUEL DAW 
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For Homes Furnished with Antiques 


256 W. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 
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@ There are so many conditions affect- 
ing the value of antiques that only an 
expert can at all times be aware of 
them. An accurate appraisal is neces- 
sary for most advantageous sale. 


@ For a generation I have bought and 
sold antiques for my own account and 
for individuals and estates. I will ap- 
praise yours and attend to the sale of 
them as well. 


DANIEL F. MAGNER 
FOUNTAIN SQ., HINGHAM, MASS. 
TELEPHONE HINGHAM 0632 


RENWICK C. HURRY 


EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


7 East 54th St., New York 


See stiOP THAT GUARANTEES” 


Ship Models, Staffordshire and Bennington Dogs, 
Pewter Inkstands, Currier Prints, Colored Glass 
Lamps, Prattware Pitcher, Curly Maple Mirror, 5-slat 
Ladderback Chair, Pine Sheraton Serving Table and 


many other Genuine and Authentic Antiques. 


Benjamin Franklin Antique Shop 
1124 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHARM OF OLD CHINA 
(Continued from Page 38) 


dle of the Nineteenth Century, which imitated in 
pottery the Parian marble of Greece, and which 
both the Copelands and the Mintons claimed as 
having invented, the manufacture of the colorful 
and naive Staffordshire figures waned. 

The charm of old English china is not of course 
confined to these hastily recounted wares. Spode 
and Worcester, Minton, Chelsea, Crown Derby, 
Wedgwood, and many other makes all have their pe- 
culiar attraction. However, those presented will give 
an idea of the picturesque background to old English 
pottery and show something of the allurement that 
resides in them for the lover of the fine, the old, 
and the beautiful. 


(The author of this article viewed the collection 
of Miss Mabel Wright and obtained illustrations and 
data from the many specimens through tke courtesy of 
the Anderson Galleries.) 


REMINDERS 


(Continued from Page 30) 


the trees in strips four inches wide and thirty feet 
long. These strips were wound around the side and 
head rails, and woven in and out like the splint-bottom 
chairs. Great grandfather told me this made quite a 
comfortable bed. 

The splint-bottom chair in Illustration No. 1, was 
his driving seat. The stencil pattern being added 
much later, about 1840. 

In the past score of years we have grown to ap- 
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preciate more and more these wonderful pieces of 
furniture. Not alone for their having belonged to our 
ancestors; but because of their dignified and beautiful 
shapes and exquisite workmanship. They were made 
by men who, having learned their trade and brought 
their ideas from England, took pride in their work and 
time to do it well. The mortises are even, smooth, and 
perfectly put together. Their beveled edges are soft 
and symmetrical. Every drawer was made to run 
without friction. The handles, or pulls, matched the 
style and date of piece on which they were placed. 

They worked slowly, and at times had to wait long 
for the brasses to come across the sea. These pieces 
were cherished and passed on from generation to 
generation. 

It is not alone sentiment that induces us to gather 
them together, piece by piece, and be happy in their 
possession. The fascination of it is their shapely 
forms, gracefulness, and livable utility, which makes 
them things of beauty in our homes. 

Wing chairs (for instance) placed by the fireside 
are comfortable, and as the wing indicates, “good to 
keep off draughts of air.” I have one of which I set 
great store. It is unusually graceful, and the embodi- 
ment of all comfort. The round front adds to its 
beauty. It has carved hips, and the rare duck feet of 
the Queen Ann period. When a slip cushion of down 
is added, you could sit in one of these chairs with a 
stool for your feet, a candle light on a candle table, 
a glowing fire of logs in the fireplace, and read or doze 
or dream the hours away, after the strenuous work 
of the day is done; and say “all’s well with the world,” 
when— 


“Night drops her sable curtain down, 
And pins it with a star.” 


a — 


An old Print, War Dance of the Sauks and Foxes—Courtesy of Samuel Edelman 


Swan CLkOUARIAN 


RALPH CAPOZZI 


Early American Antiques and 
Bric -a- Brac 


I may have just the piece you are searching 
for. Come and see for yourself 


501 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Plaza 7778 


FRANCES WOLFE CAREY 
ANTIQUES 
Haddonfield, New Jersey 


Set of five early wooden chairs with stretchers, 
suitable for use with a gate-leg table 


A HENRY CLAY and “CADMUS” 
CUP PLATE IN SAPPHIRE BLUE GLASS. 


Pair of charming Sheraton chairs of important size 


fee Ar TiC TREASURE SHOP 
38 Haddon Avenue,, Haddonfield, N. J. 


Located on the high-road to New Jersey’s famous coast 
resorts and only SEVEN MILES from Philadelphia. 


GUSTAVE WERNER 


Silversmith 


Gold and Silver Plating 
Repairing and Replating of Silverware 


Antique Bronzes and Silver for sale 


141 East 57th St., near Lexington Ave. 
New York City 


Telephone: Regent 3386 
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A CORNER OF 
ONE OF MY ROOMS 


EARLY 
AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Nellie Sprague 
LOCKWOOD 
9 Westport Avenue 


On the Boston Post Rd. 


Norwalk, Conn. 
Phone 845 Norwalk 


Che Antiquarian Shop 
R. E. OGDEN, Proprietor 
AUTHENTIC 


EARLY 
AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Furniture, Dishes, Glassware, 
Rugs 


318 North Street, Middletown, New York 
| Telephone 866 


A GUIDE FOR ANTIQUE SHOPS 


with or without car, 


Familiar with the location of the 
Antique Shops in New England. 


AUTOS FOR HIRE 


(open or closed cars) 


List of 800 Antique Dealers, $5.00 a copy 


JOHN E. SULLIVAN 
12 Holden Place, 


Dorchester, Mass. 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


in MAPLE, PINE and CHERRY, 
consisting of Highboys, Bureaus, 
Desks, Chests of Drawers, etc. 


LAM PS—GLASSWARE—POTTERY 
IRON HARDWARE 


A. E. CARROLL 


735 Main Street, East Hartford, Conn. 
Telephone, Laurel 84 


Telephone Stuyvesant 1934 


MARY CLAIRE O'BRIEN 
ANTIQUES 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


ENTRANCE ON 13th ST. 
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Our collection con- 
sists of many rare 
and interesting 
items that can’t be 
duplicated. 


PHILADELPHIA 
ANTIQUE 
CoO; 


1725 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Dutch, 1690 


SUMMER REDUCTIONS—25% DISCOUNT 


THE ANTIQUARIAN} 


THe ANTIQUARIANS 


Early American Furniture, 
Glass and Pewter 


11 EAST 6thStTREE? 


Stuyvesant 4053 New York City 


ALICE GRAYSTONE BAKER RUTH ALBERT 


RUSS BEL (Wei HOR RE 


P. O. Box 4 
Douglaston, Long Island, N. Y. 


CONSULTANT to PRIVATE COLLECTORS 


Interested in Fine Paintings and Prints 
Of all Schools and Periods 


Rare 
AMERICANA 
A Specialty 


(Correspondence Solicited) 


EARLY AMERICAN 
Pine 
OPEN DRESSER 
and 
SPOON RACK 
All Original 


Martha deHaas Reeves 
1026 PINE ST 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


and 


20 POTTER ST. 
HADDONFIELD, N. J. 
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At the 
WOODMONT 
INN 


14 Cherry Street, 
Woodmont, Conn. 


On the SHORE ROAD between Milford and New Haven 
CURLY MAPLE HITCHCOCK SETTEE, CANE SEAT. 


CHERRY SLANT-TOP DESK. 


CURLY MAPLE BUTLER’S DESK 


SMALL COLLECTION OF N. CURRIER AND 
CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 


BRASS TRIMMED 
OLD STYLE PERCUSSION PISTOLS 


15 inches long, 234 lbs. in working order, like cut $3.50. FLINT 
LOCK PISTOLS from $6.95 up. Large assortment of Amer- 
ican and foreign guns, pistols, spears, powder horns, etc. 

New Catalog, 1925, 60th Anniversary Issue. 372 pages, fully 
illustrated, contains pictures and historical information of all 
American muskets and pistols, including Colts, since 1775, with 


all World War guns. Mailed, 50 cents. Established 1865. 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 
501 Broadway New York City 


THE FRANCIS NYE HOUSE 
MARION ROAD, MATTAPOISETT, MASS. 
(Main Road to Cape Cod, via New Bedford) 


We have a remarkable general collection of American Antiques, 
which includes Furniture, Rugs, Mirrors, China, Glass, Old 
Lamps, Staffordshire, Clocks, Needlepoint-work, Chintz, Pew- 
ter, Prints and Pictures. 
RECENT ACQUISITIONS 

Several genuine old Glass Lamps, Early Staffordshire Tankard 
with pointed flowers and pewter lid, Sheffield Silver Snuffers 
and Tray on ball and claw feet, a few lovely Hooked Rugs 
(shades of rose predominating), Tall Astral Lamp, black mar 
ble base, Sunburst Prisms. Also fine old Wrought-Iren Trivit 
and several old Dolls, a large Silver Resist Pitcher, several fine 
Cameo Brooches, three lovely sets of jewelry consisting of 
brooch and pair of Earrings, and many other things. 


S. ELIZABETH YORK 
Telephone 143 Write or Call 
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PERIOD FURNISHINGS 


A quick reference guide to all styles in 
Furniture and Furnishings. 


An Encyclopedia of Furniture, Furnishings, Dec- 
orations. Contains 2,731 illustrations, 266 pages, 
size 914 x12; 112 fabric illustrations covering all 
periods; 360 illustrations of chairs alone; 800 of 
carvings, design details, table tops, chair legs, etc.; 
800 design motifs of furniture, walls and ceilings; 
also 65 interiors. 


1922 EDITION, $7.50 POSTPAID. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON 
373 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Small Advertisements under Classified Headings, 


FOR SALE 
ITALIAN 17th Century walnut table 


wrought iron finial and scroll supports. Two early 
American tip-top tables. Unusual Oriental robes and 
textiles. Chinese rug, 9x 12, deep blue field. Wal- 
nut Italian throne chair, 16th Century, covered with 
Hungarian needlepoint. Privately owned, seen by ap- 
pointment only. Phone Stuyvesant 8533. Address 
“R. H. C.,”’ care The Antiquarian. 


with hand- 


ANTIQUE AND DECORATING STORE FOR SALE 

in the choicest location in New York City in the hub 
of the Antique Section. Equipped with a clean high- 
class stock of early American and English Furniture, 
Pewter, Glass, etc. Has a large following of high- 
class New York City and out-of-town customers. At- 
tractive lease. Address “‘J.L.L.,"° c-o The Antiquarian 


ENTIRE STOCK of the late ELMER J. BONIS, dealer 

in antiques, is now on sale at his house, 209 East 
Post Road, White Plains, N. Y. Tel. White Plains 
2847. Number of rare pieces. Prices reasonable. 
Dealers welcome. 


FOR SALE—Ship models, Winthrop desk, Sheraton 

pieces, walnut furniture, Stoddard marked flask; 
sets, six each, mahogany fiddleback and Cathedral 
chairs, nine curly maple and _ birdseye chairs. 


MABELLE J. GRAVES, Fair Haven, Vermont. 


LOG CABIN ANTIQUES, Dundee, N. Y.—American 

Antiques at wholesale prices. A few rare-—all 
good. Special list. SPECIAL—Curly Maple Mirror 
Reproductions, Chippendale and others—priced low. 


VERY RARE old chair of Colonial days for sale; 

over two hundred years old. Swell front mahog- 
any bureau, over one hundred and fifty years old. 
FLORENCE E. T. TOWNE, 570 Appleton Street, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


RED AND WHITE Coverlet; one very fine cherry and 
mahogany bureau in perfect condition; many pieces 


of good glass) ETHEL G. CHAMPION, Rome, Ohio. 


MARY B. ATKINSON 
Antiques 
112 East State Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


THE CORN CRIB SHOP 
General Line of Antiques 
Six minutes’ drive from the Post Office 


Poppasquash Road, Bristol, Rhode Island 


Near the Antiquarian Society—Inquiries Solicited 


WILMER MOORE 
18 West Broad St., 
Hopewell, N. J. 
Chintzes, Furniture, 
Glass, China, Prints 
Old Pottery 


8 Miles from Princeton—13 Miles from Trenton 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED 


of every description thoroughly searched for and found expe- 
ditiously. We specialize in English editions. Imperfect sets 
completed. First editions supplied. Genealogies, family and 
town histories furnished. Back numbers of all magazines 
supplied. No charge or obligation for this service. Inquiries 
solicited. Regular Announcements free on request. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 Fifth Avenue Dept. Q New York 


50c per line per insertion. 


Minimum charge, $2.00. 


FOR SALE 


BLACKSTONE ANTIQUE SHOP—Aaron Willard 

Clock, Samuel Terry Clock, Butters, Sideboard, 
Walnut Secretary, Mahogany Secretary, Child’s Chest 
of Drawers; Tilt-top Tables; 6 Maple Fiddle-back 
Chairs; Antique Beds, Samplers, Dragon Candlesticks. 
H. L. WILKINS, Box 29, Blackstone, Va. 


CURRIER & IVES PRINTS—Finely selected assort- 

ment, contemporary frames, on exhibition and sale, 
month of October. HARRIET ENDICOTT WAITE, 
114 E. 57th St, New York City. 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE 


ANYTHING printed in Connecticut before 1800— 

newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, letters, books, 
etc. Currier & Ives and other lithographers showing 
steamboats, clipper ships, locomotives, railroad scenes, 
hunting, fishing, sports, views of cities, etc. Wanted 


by HARRY STONE, 137 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


WANTED—OLD BLUE CHINA 
American views. Kindly state style, size, color, 
view, condition and price. 


Address, “W. L.,”’ care The Antiquarian 


WANTED—Pictures of New York City, Chicago, San 
Francisco; also railroad and steamship pictures. 


R. C. HURRY, 7 East 54th St., New York. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


OLD CLOCKS repaired and restored by a specialist; 
a few for sale (some with wooden works) guaran- 
teed in running order. Correspondence is invited. 


C. R. COOK, 307 South Boots St., Marion, Ind. 


HARRIET WELLES CARPON (Kingston Antique 
Shop) announces a WINTER SHOP AT 25 AVON 
STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. Look each month 


for advertisement of Special Offerings. 


RARE BOOKS 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERATURE, Libraries, Old 
Historical Books, Old Acts and Statutes of all 
States, Autographs and Manuscripts, purchased and 
sold. Catalogues furnished upon request. RARE 
BOOK CO., 97-99 Nassau St., New York City. 


CADMUS BOOK SHOP, 312 West 34th St., New 

York. Many rare volumes on The West, The In- 
dians, Local History, Genealogy, Adventure. Cata- 
logues on request. 


ALTON L. DEAN 
GENERAL LINE OF ANTIQUES 


60 Harrison Avenue 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


STEPHEN Ko NAGY 
COLLECTION OF OLD MAPS 
1631 to 1810. 


SILHOUETTES—COINS—MEDALS 
Books for Collectors 
LISTS FREE 


8 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A DIRECTORY OF ANTIQUE DEALERS 


NEW YORK 


GINSBURG & LEVY 

397 Madison Avenue New York 

E. GOTTSCHALK 

150 Lexington Avenue New York 

GOLDEN EAGLE ANTIQUE SHOP 

608 Lexington Ave. New York 
HODGE PODGE SHOP 

49 Christopher Street New York 
MRS. ALBERT DODGE 

N. Main Street, Pawling 
ESMOND GALLERIES 

1113 Lexington Ave., New York 
RENWICK C. HURRY 


7 East 54th Street New York 
MARY LENT 
9 East 8th St., New York 


LOUIS XIV ANTIQUE SHOP 

9 East 55th Street New York 
F. NOBLE & CO. 

124-126 Lexington Ave. New York 

MARY CLAIRE O’BRIEN 

63 Fifth Av. (entrance on 13th) N. Y. 
FRED J. PETERS 

52 East 56th Street New York 
EDWARD MILLER 

679 Lexington Ave (56th St., N. Y. C. 
JOSEPH NYBURG 

503 Fifth Ave. (Entrance on 42d St.) 

HENRY WEIL 

126) Hast S/th St, New York 
MAX WILLIAMS 

538 Madison Avenue New York 

ADRIAN FRANCOIS WELLENS 

345 West 88th Street New York 
FRED J. PETERS 

384-386 Broadway Flushing, Lo I- 

DONALD M. TIFFANY 

106 Broadway Bayside, L. I. 
RUTH WEBB LEE 

V2 wast) ave. Pittsford 

MRS. E. E. WALTER : 

103 Market St. Poughkeepsie 

KATHARINE WILLIS : 
272 Hillside Ave., Jamaica 
DE eee 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SCHUMM ANTIQUE SHOP 
451 Main Street Bethlehem 
DAVID B. MISSIMER 
Market Sq. and High St. Manheim 
FERDINAND KELLER 
216 South 9th St. Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA ANTIQUE CO. 
1725 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
ANTIQUE SHOP 
1124 Pine Street Philadelphia 
DAVID MOSKOWITZ 
5251 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
STEPHEN K. NAGY 
8 South 18th Street Philadelphia 
MARTHA deHAAS REEVES 
1026 Pine Street Philadelphia 
FRANCIS D. BRINTON 
Oermead Farm West Chester 
BERGMAN ANTIQUE SHOP 
322-326 So. Duke St. York 
a 


NEW JERSEY 


FRANCES WOLFE CAREY 
38 Haddon Avenue Haddonfield 
MARTHA deHAAS REEVES 
20 Potter St. Haddonfield 
WILMER MOORE 
18 West Broad Street Hopewell 
MARIE L. LARKIN 
Paramus Rd. Ridgewood, N. J. 
MRS. EDITH BRUEN 
100 Central Ave. Madison 
GEORGE DUY ROGERS 
150 South St., Morristown 
THORPE’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
321 West Front Street, Plainfield 
REID’S ANTIQUE & AUCTION 
GALLERIES 


27 North Warren Street Trenton 


The charge for listing Antique Dealers in the Directory is $10 for six months or $18 for one year 


MASSACHUSETTS 


QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 
Queen Anne Corners Accord 


GEORGE GEBELEIN 


79 Chestnut Street Boston 
FRANCIS NICHOLS 
115 Charles Street Boston 
I. SACK 
85 Charles Street Boston 
SIMON STEPHENS 
157 Charles Street Boston 


ELLA B. SPARRELL 


1085 Pleasant St., Bridgewater, Route 102 


ALFRED M. UHLER 


Lexington Road Concord 
v3 i ELMER C. HOWE 
73 Newbury St., Boston 


HARRIET W. CAPRON 
26 Avon St., Cambridge 


THE FITCHBURG ANTIQUE SHOP 


682 Main Street 
F. A. POOLE 
Bond’s Hill Gloucester 
MRS. CLARK’S SHOP 
38-44 N. Water St. New Bedford. 
: F. E. CUMMINGS 
Cushing’s Corner Hanson 
JOHN BAILEY HOUSE 
Pathway to Plymouth, Hanover 4 Cor. 
DANIEL F. MAGNER 
Fountain Square Hingham 
R. W. BURNHAM 
Main Road 


ANDREW OATMAN 
Cambridge Washington County 


Fitchburg 


Ipswich 


VILLAGE GREEN ANTIQUE SHOP 


59 South Main Street, Ipswich 


W. B. SPAULDING 
17 Walnut St. Haverhill, Mass. 
Cc. E. COMINS 
1 East Main St. Warren, Mass. 
MRS. KATHERINE PURDY 
Stockbridge Rd. Lenox 
LOUISE R. READER 
417 Westford St., cor Wilder, Lowell 
SAMUEL TEMPLE 
Main Street, Lynnfield Centre 
Cc. F. BESSOM 
11 Washington St. Marblehead 
MRS. MARY D. WALKER 
Wareham Rd. & Front St. Marion 
S. ELIZABETH YORK 
Marion Road, Mattapoisett 
Cc. E. LARKIN 
33 Temple St. Newburyport 
W. W. BENNETT 
22-24 No. Water St., New Bedford 


MRS. CLARK’S SHOP 
38 No. Water Street New Bedford 


THE COLONIAL SHOP 
22 N. Water St. New Bedford, Mass. 


ED. WHITNEY 

The Maples N. Attleboro 
EMMA G. FITTS 

59 Winter St., Mohawk Trail, Orange 


. S. METCALFE 
Federal and North Streets 
c. H. & A. L. WARNER 
Near Seven Pines Sheffield 
ALTON L. DEAN 
60 Harrison Avenue 
OLD PARISH HOUSE 


ANTIQUE SHOP 
Main Street West Medway 


Salem 


Taunton 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


GEORGE W. REYNOLDS 
1742 M St. N.W., Washington 


OHIO 


IONE AVERY WHITE 
15401 Richmond Place, E. Cleveland 
R. M. DAVIDSON 


58 Hudson Avenue Newark 


THE ANTIQUARIAMI 


CONNECTICUT 


H. E. BURGESS 
358 W. Putnam Avenue, Greenwich 


J. M. MITCHELL 
173 Greenwich Ave. Greenwich 


A. E. CARROLL 
735 Main Street East Hartford 


PILGRIM ANTIQUE SHOPPE 
519 Farmington Ave. Hartford 


JOSEPH JENDE 
13 S. Water St., East Port Chester 


SPINNING WHEEL SHOP 
115 East Putnam Avenue Greenwich 


MAYFIELD’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Boston Post Road Noroton 


NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD 
9 Westport Avenue Norwalk 


THE ANTIQUE EXCHANGE 
210 Disco Bldg., Franklin Sq., Norwich 


GREENWICH ANTIQUE SHOPPE 
256 W. Putnam Ave., Greenwich 


HERBERT F. KNOWLES 
West Cheshire New Haven County 
THE STEPPING STONE 
277 Elm Street, West Ifaven 


WOODMONT INN ANTIQUE SHOP 
14 Cherry St. Woodmont-on-the-Sound 


J 


RHODE ISLAND 


G. I. STEELE 
45 Pelham St. Newport 
MABEL K. ROGERS 
115 Waterman St., Providence 
The Minden (residence) Providence 
WICKFORD HILL ANTIQUE SHOP 
141 W. Main St., Wickford 


VERMONT 
HARRIS ANTIQUE HOME 
18 Franklin St., Brandon 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


E. ANTON 
30-38 Third St., 


LYNDE SULLIVAN 
Strafford County 


LEILA J. FARR 
Stratton Road East Jaffrey 


WEBSTER PLACE ANTIQUE SHOP 
Daniel Webster Highway Franklin 


FULLER HOMESTEAD 
Hancock Hillsborough County 


E. A. WIGGIN 
275 State St. Portsmouth 


SUGAR HILL ANTIQUE SHOP 
Miss Sybil Nash Sugar Hill 
MISSOURI 


THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
1903 Main Street Kansas City 
YE OLD TYME SHOPPE 


711: So. Tenth Street St. Joseph 


Dover 


Durham 


OREGON 
RAYMOND’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


705 Davis Street, Portland 
’ _ J. W. wWooD 
705 Davis Street Portland 


MAINE 


THE THREE GABLES 
204 Broadway Bangor 


MISS STETSON’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


10 Spring Street Brunswick 
A. O. BESSE 
Kennebunkport York County 


Pair Philadelphia Side Chairs, Lowboy, by William Savery Pair Chippendale Side Chairs, 
by William Savery, 1760. Philadelphia, 1760. by William Savery, 1760 


miviey “AMERICAN FURNITURE | 


The six illustrations shown here are but Every piece is genuine Early American 
an example of the fine original antique and is backed by the guarantee of Jacob 
furniture on exhibition and sale. Margolis. 


THsIE WLANRNGOIIS Selle 
1132 Madison Avenue New York City 


Three blocks from the American Wing of the Metropolitan Museum. 


Chippendale Side Chair, are Chippendale Arm Chair, 
by James Gillingham, eae as fel ree: : by William Savery 
Philadelphia, 1760. hed: 1760. 
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A rare antique pos- 
sesses a charm that 
is undeniable. I Purveyors to the Trade 
have here many rare 


objects d’art. 


The old mirror 


shown and_ small 


DALVA BROS. 


510 MADISON AVENUE 


table are two repre- 


sentative pieces. 


Antiques 
Intertor 
Decorators Direct Importers of 
Count Antique Textilies 
(. Re A Large Selection of Fine Antique 
Morner SPANISH, FRENCH AND ITALIAN 
658 BROCADES 
pote VELVETS, NEEDLEWORKS 
SDE pe seas AND TAPESTRIES 
Phone ALSO ENGLISH EMBROIDERIES 
Plaza 5926 
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E. GOTTSCHALK 


“The Old Print Shop”’ 


150 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York City 


COCOZZDVOEsOIZ 


Where can be found one of the largest 


Collections of Prints in America— 


Portraits of Eminent People 
Old New York Prints 
Color Mezzotints 
Sporting Prints 


Currier & Ives 


Fashion Plates 
Etchings 


RAMON A. PENN, INc. 
Interior Decorators 
93 ST. JAMES AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Antique and Modern Furniture. English Chintzes. 
Old Embroideries 


Maps 
And many other interesting subjects. 
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To the left and right: Old Dresden Vases 
1014 inches high | 
Very. Fine 1 


Center Illustration: Shakespeare 


RSVR VVLL VLR VR UR RRR RU 
2 Very rare, 13% inches high 


LARGE COLLECTION OF 
OLD CHINA FOR SALE 


F. NOBLE CO. 
124-126 Lexington Ave, New York 


MMS, 


Banister back arm chair in the 
rough, $65.00; a pair of old 
tin scones, $25.00; single one, 
$10.00; Mahogany carved left 
sewing tabie, $75.00; pair of 


A CORNER OF 
ONE OF MY ROOMS 


maple low-post twin beds, 
$100.00; 5 maple fiddle-back 
rushbottom chairs, $125.00; 
Hepplewhite inlaid child’s bur- 
eau, cherry, price $380.00. 


EARLY 
AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Nellie Sprague 
LOCKWOOD 


9 Westport Avenue 
Norwalk, Conn. 


On the Boston Post Rd. 
Phone 845 Norwalk 


Exceptional Hooper Rugs. 


WOODMONT INN 


Woodmont-on-the-Sound P. O. Box 744 


Woodmont, Conn. 


Soe re re er eo fro ea 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


in MAPLE, PINE and CHERRY, 
consisting of Highboys, Bureaus, 
Desks, Chests of Drawers, etc. 


MARY CLAIRE O'BRIEN LAMPS—GLASSWARE—POTTERY 


ANTIQUES IRON HARDWARE 


Telephone Stuyvesant 1934 


SSS 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York City A. E. CARROLL 


735 Main Street, East Hartford, Conn. 
Telephone, Laurel 84 


ENTRANCE ON 13th ST. 


| 


RUSSELL W. THORPE Announcing That 


." 

ns 

P. 0. Box 4 : GARBER GALLERIES, Inc. 

Douglaston, Long Island, N. Y. Paut G. Garper — M. G. BLuE 
= 


CONSULTANT to PRIVATE COLLECTORS 1210 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Interested in Fine Paintings and Prints Are Exclusive Selling - ; 
Oricliescheslanna Bodda re Exclusive Selling Agents in the United States for 


I. M. Reens & Co. 


Rare 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
AMERICANA ; 
(Fayences, Porcelain, Brass and Pewter) 
A Specialty 


94-96, Kl. Wittenburgerstraat Amsterdam (Holland) 
(Correspondence Solicited) 


ee se eC L E sl 


Mite aN tT TOUARIAN 


Phone Closter 108 


BOWES TORT 


Ten pieces of dinner set, rose pattern; pair of 
13-inch platters, 2 plates, 2 soup-plates, 
2 desert plates, 2 pickle dishes, 


and 


Miniature one-drawer Hepplewhite chest, original 
condition, 23% x 18 x 16% inches. 


PEC RGURTIS 
HARRINGTON PARK, N. J. 


Pe Ee EAGLE SHOP 


I have 


Conestoga wagon tool box lids. 
Scrolled closets and cupboards in pine 


MAHOGANY AND WALNUT DESKS 


Chairs in Chippendale and Hepplewhite. 


WINDSOR CHAIRS 


Steigel glass, pewter and pottery. 
Early lighting fixtures, hinges and latches. 


FINE CURRIER AND IVES PRINTS 
Something New Every Day 


MRS. BAUGH 
413 © 415 E. Washington St. 
Media 678 


Media, Pa. 
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Bowdoin 2945 M 


Early American Bottles and Flasks of curious designs 
and workmanship, also Old Whale Oil Lamps, Sand- 
wich Glass, Staffordshire Figurines, etc. 


MARTHA MORGAN 


Antiques and Decorations 
120 East 57th Street New York 


BLICESGRAY S TONESE AI. 


Early American Furniture and Glass 
Old Paintings, Ship Models, 
Hooked-rugs and Pewter 


DISSE AS ectheo RREEs 


Stuyvesant 4053 NEW YORK CITY 


THE 16 EAST 13 STREET ANTIQUE SHOP 
New York 


We have in stock: 
Sets of Chairs, 


many Mirrors, 


two three part Dining Tables, 

Queen Anne, Chippendale, etc., 

small Tavern Tables, a serpentine front Desk with 

ball and claw feet, Mantels, Panelling Latches, 
Locks, Hinges, Etc. 


MARY LENT 
9 East Eighth St., 
New York, N. Y. 


4 
ANTIQUES 
6 


CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 
Presidents—Clipper Ships—Country Life 


Wreck of the Atlantic 
Outward Bound 

General Grant 

Autumn on Lake George 
Moonlight 

Perry's Victory on Lake Erie 
Clippership in a Hurricane 
On the Mississippi 


Write your wants. 


Cottage Life—Summer 

New England Home 

Tree of Life 

Wreck of S.S. Schiller 

Central Park Bridge 

The Four Seasons 
(with horses) 


And many others. 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 
TERRY CLOCKS 


Faso ONE 


138 Charles Street Boston, Mass. 


— 


RALPH CAPOZZ] 


Early American Antiques and 
Bric -a- Brac 


I may have just the piece you are searching 
for. Come and see for Yourself 


591 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Plaza 7778 
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THE 


Early 


American 
Franklin Stove 


in Original Condition 


+ he oie @ of ets 


EARLY AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES 


MARTHA DEHAAS REEVES 
1026 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRANK W. BARTON Telephones 


Richmond, 3166 &% 3167 


President 


Hooked Rugs 


We have an extraordinarily large and varied 
collection of choice hooked rugs from 


which we are glad to send selections on 
approval to responsible dealers or collectors. 


NEW ENGLAND SALES ASSOCIATION, INC. 


222 State Street BOSTON, MASS. 


FRANCES WOLFE CAREY 
Antiques 


HADDONFIELD NEW JERSEY 


Some recent acquisitions in Currier & Ives prints: 
Yacht ‘‘Sappho.”’ of New York, 310 Tons. Owned 
and commanded by W. P. Louglas, Esq., Rear Com- 
modore of the N. Y. Yacht Club. 

The U. S. Sloop of War ‘‘Kearsarge,’’ 7 Guns, Sink- 
ing the Pirate ‘“‘Alabama,’’ 8 Guns, off Cherbourg, 
France, Sunday, June 19th, 1864. 

Flight of the Mexican Army at the Battle of Buena 
Vista, February 23, 1847. 


““A Home on the Mississippi.”’ 
“The Western Farmer's Home.”’ 
Located on the high road to New Jersey’s coast resorts 
and only seven miles from Philadelphia. 


Discolored, Broken, Dented and Partially Melted 
PEWTER 


Silver, Copper and Brass 
REPAIRED 


Often a piece of Pewter is more valuable when it is 
cleaned by careful, competent workmen. Our method 
avoids the use of abrasives on this fine metal if the 
pewter-bloom, or patina, is treasured. 


GEBELEIN—REPAIR DEPT. 


79 Chestnut Street Boston, Mass. 


BRASS TRIMMED 
OLD STYLE PERCUSSION PISTOLS 


15 inches long, 234 lbs. in working order, like cut $3.50. 
FLINT LOCK PISTOLS from $6.95 up. Large assort- 
ment of American and foreign guns, pistols, spears, 
powder horns, etc. 

CATALOG, 1925, 60TH ANNIVERSARY ISSUE. 372 
pages, fully illustrated, contains pictures and historical in- 
formation of all American muskets and pistols, including 
Colts, since 1775, with all World War guns. Mailed 
50 cents. Established 1865. 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 
501 Broadway New York City 


ON EXHIBITION 
A Collection of 


BARIY@AMERIGAN 
SOUMHETERSEYIGLASS 


including specimens from the Whitney, Isabella, Water- 
ford, N. J., and Williamstown glass works; also some 


WISTARBU RG and sSUELEGELYPIEGES 
Rea@ elk a 


7 EAST 54th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


ANTIQUES—ALL KINDS—Write me what you want. 

If I have it—will answer. HART RICHARDSON, 
348 Turner St., Auburn, Me. Sign of the Iron 
Kettle. 


Visit the SNOW ANTIQUE SHOP handling a gen- 

eral line, at St. Clairsville, Ohio, ten miles west of 
Wheeling, W. Va., on the Old National Trail. Every- 
body welcome, but especially dealers. Lists with 
prices sent on request. 


GET YOUR FAMILY CREST. We search the rec- 

ords, and paint Crest for framing for $5.00, de- 
livered. Family trees, Clan Tartans, etc. Pamphlets 
free. RALPH STOKES, P. O. Box 231 (N) Toronto 
(2) nOnt 


ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of celebrities of 

all nations bought and sold. Send for price lists. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 154 West 88th St., New 
York City. Publisher The Collector. $1.00. Estab- 
lished 1887. 


START A CUP PLATE COLLECTION. NOTHING 

SO INTERESTING OR VALUABLE. I will SELL 
while they last, Five Different Eagle Cup Plates, in- 
cluding the rare Fort Pitt Eagle for $50. I will 
also sell Ten Different Conventional Cup Plates for 
$25. All these plates from a Private Collection, none 
of which ever offered before. HARRY B. GARBER, 
Quaker City, Ohio. 


CURRIER AND IVES PRINTS APPRAISED 
Today when there is so much misleading information 
being circulated about the price of prints, it is well 
to get accurate information. FOR ONE DOLLAR, 
I will give you prices that can be asked and obtained. 
Not ridiculous prices that are sometimes obtained at 
auctions where keen rivalry causes people to do 
absurd things. Any ten prints appraised for ONE 
DOLLAR, over that, at same rate. INFORMATION 
AS TO SELLING. JAMES J. O’HANLON, 19208 
Holland Ave., Utica, N. Y. 


ANTIOQOUARI Rh 


Moo. ANTIQUARIAN 


Small Advertisements under Classified Headings, 50c per line per insertion 


FOR SALE 


$2 TO $500 EACH PAID for hundreds of old or 
odd Coins. Keep all old money, it may be very 
valuable. Send 10 cts. for illustrated Coin Value 
Book, 4x6. Guaranteed Prices. Get Posted. We 
pay cash. We buy and sell Antiques. CLARKE’S 
ANTIQUE OFPEIGE ew Wnionsot., Le Roy, Ni Y, 


BRASS CANDELABRAS—Copper and brass kettles, 
silhouette of Lincoln, beaded bell pull, coverlets, 
tables, chairs, beds, chests, dressers. Photos sent. 


CRAWFORD STUDIO, Richmond, Ind. 


CURRIER PRINTS—Send for list of Currier & Ives 
Prints. PROVIDENCE ANTIQUE CO., 738 West- 


minster St., Providence, R. I. 


ANTIQUES PRICED RIGHT. eer for list of Baxter 

prints, Curriers, Pewter, Flasks, Staffordshire, 
Lustre, Blown and Pressed Glass. S. ERRINGTON, 
9115 Crane Ave. S. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 


LARGE WALNUT GATE LEG TABLE, with heavy 
vase shaped turnings. Photograph on request. 


Address BOX 108, Norwich, Conn. 


HAND-MADE HOOKED RUGS—New and used; well 

made and moderately priced. J. C. RUDISILL, 
Littletown, Pa., R. D. No. 2, or Gettysburg, Pa., 
Reb. No... 


MAHOGANY SECRETARY DESK, Walnut Slant Top 

Desk, Lyre-back Mahogany ead Maple Chairs, 
Mahogany three-piece Dining Table, Rare Old Pine 
Corner Cupboard, Scrolled Shelves H Hinges; Old 
20-inch Blue Spode Platter. WALTER J. JONES, 
727 S. Garnett St., Henderson, N. C. 


COLLECTION OF LAMPS, Silhouette Shades and 

Shields, original in fos, and of fine workman- 
ship. General line. HARRIET WELLES CAPRON, 
25 Avon Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


FOR SALE—Rare flasks, 
Albany City Hall plate. 
Rock Creek, Ohio. 


SHEFFIELD SILVER COFFEE URN, lamp and spigot; 

Epergne, four arms, cut glass dishes, eighteen hun- 
dred period. Fine Paisley Shawl, two Scarfs. GEO. 
T. MACKEY, 115 University Pl., Schenectady, N. Y. 


I HAVE FOR SALE a few choice pieces of 17th 

Century Flemish and Dutch Delft, pottery, brass, 
pewter, etc. Call or write Apt. 31, 58 West 57th 
Street, New York. 


TWENTY-FIVE RARE FLASKS for the discriminating 

collectors who want the unusual. List to those 
really interested. FRANK B. MELCHIOR, 2219 
Frazer Avenue N. W., Canton, Ohio. 


ENGLISH CHINA DISHES—One 52-piece set, 150 

years old; garden scenerv design: excellent con- 
dition; no dealers need avply. F. P. WHITCOMB, 
53 Lynde St., Gardner, Mass. 


SOFA TABLE with lyre ends; Hepplewhite slant top 

desk; coverlets, samplers: many choice pieces. 
Photographs on reauest. MABEL PERRY SMITH, 
592 Chenango St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


prints, Persian shawl, 


ETHEL G. CHAMPION, 


LIONS. COWS, DOGS, etc., marked Bennington or 

South boy, panied Musee eni. perfect con- 
dition. Please quote with price. CHARLES F. 
HEARTMAN, Metuchen, N. J 


LOG CABIN ANTIQUES, Dundee, N. Y.—American 

Antiques at wholesale prices. A few rare-—all 
good. Special list. SPECIAL—Curly Maple Mirror 
Reproductions, NUN s Sh iS ge ee ase e «iLL, pmsl se etobe ain oreehc's hae and others—priced low. 


Minimum charge, $2.00. 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE 
WANTED: CURRIER & IVES PRINTS: 


pressions with old frames preferred; Life of a 
Hunter—a Tight Fix; The Home of the Deer— 
Morning in the Adirondacks; Pigeon Shooting—Play- 
ing the Decoy; Mink [rapping-Prime; The Gamecock, 
In Full Feather; Wild Duck Shooting—A Good Day’s 
Sport; Snowed Up, Ruffed Grouse in Winter; Winter 
Sports, Pickerel Fishing; American Winter Sports, 
Trout Fishing on the Chateaugay; Fox Chase, Throw- 
ing Off; Fox Chase, Gone Away; Fox Chase, In Full 
Cry; Fox Chase, The Death; Clipper Ships: Flying 
Cloud; Nightingale; Hurricane; Gamecock; Young 
America; Contest; Comet; Sweepstakes; Naval Heroes 


Fine im- 


of the United States;—Bonne Homme Richard & 
Serapis; Constitution & Guerrier; Battle of Lake 
Erie. Indian Hunter, November, 1845; Indian War- 


rior, November, 1845; Taking the Back Track, A 
Dangerous Neighborhood; A Parley, Prepared in an 
Emergency; Life on the Prairie, The Buffalo Hunt; 
Life on the Prairie, The Trapper’s Defense—Fire 
Fight Fire; The “Lightning Express’’ Trains—‘‘Leav- 
ing the Junction’; The Through Express; American 
Express Train; The Rocky Mountains—Emigrants 
Crossing the Plains; Home to Thanksgiving; Ameri- 
can Winter Scenes, Morning; The Road, Winter; The 
Road, Summer; The Champions of the Mississippi— 
‘“A Race for the Buckhorns.”” HARRIET E. WAITE, 
114 Fast 57th Street, New York. 


COLORED LITHOGRAPHS of Currier and epeeas 


showing clipper ships, frigates, hunting scenes and 
frontier life. Also views of old New York and other 
cities and naval engagements. Especially wanted: 
“View of the Distributing Reservoir’, “Washington 
at Princeton’ ha ‘Frigate United States and Macedo- 
nia”, “A Check’, “The Pursuit’, ‘Blackwell's Isl- 
and’, ‘Hunter's Sirsteseut, * and eehaline prints. Best 
prices and prompt attention. FRANCES EGGLESTON, 
Oswego, N. Y. 


CURRIER COLORED PRINTS wanted, hunting, fish- 


ing, rural scenes, ships, railroad and western pic- 


tures, wild game, etc. Will pay the highest prices 
possible. JAMES J. O HANLON, 1920 Holland Ave., 
Utica, Nay: 

WANTED—Firates, Shipwrecks, Sea or Whaling 


Vovaces, prints. books. letters, manuscripts wanted 
by HARRY STONE, 137 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 


GLASS CUP PLATES WANTED—Log Cabin, acorn 

border, even serrative edge; Fulton Steamboat. 
round plate; Ringgold, large letters, round plate, two 
large and three small serrations in edge. Also some 
conventional plates. State condition and price. Ad- 
dress ALBERT C. MARBLE, 23 Beaver Street, Wor- 


cester, Mass. 


WANTED—For my private collection: blue and other 

colored Stiegel glass, early Wistarburg glass. and 
exceptional flasks. Quote with price. CHARLES F. 
HEARTMAN, Metuchen, N. J 


RARE BOOKS 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERATURE, Libraries, Old 
Historical Books, Old Acts and Statutes of all 
States, Autographs and Manuscripts, purchased and 


sold. Catalogues furnished upon request. RARE 
BOOK CO., 97-99 Nassau St., New York Citv. 


CADMUS BOOK SHOP, 312 West 34th St., New 

York. Many rare volumes on The West, The In- 
dians, Local History, Genealogy, Adventure. Cata- 
logues on request. 


RARE BOOKS and AUTOGRAPHS 
Lists of either on request 
ADFLINE ROBERTS 
51 West 49th Street, New York 


THE ANTIOUA RS AN 


A DIRECTORY OF ANTIQUE DEALERS 


NEW YORK 


MARTHA MORGAN 
120) Bast 57th St New York 
RALPH CAPOZZI 
591 Lexington Ave., New York 
FOUNTAIN & ELLERM, Inc. 
TOs BMasteo7 the ot, New York 
GINSBURG & LEVY 
397 Madison Avenue New York 
E. GOTTSCHALK 
150 Lexington Avenue New York 
ALICE G. BAKER 
11 “East Sth St. New York 
J. R. HERTER & CO. 
117-E. (57th) St. New York 
HODGE PODGE SHOP 
49 Christopher Street New York 
C. VANDEVERE HOWARD 
141 E. 57th St, New York 
RENWICK C. HURRY 
7 East 54th Street New York 


JAN KLEYKAMP GALLERIES 


3 and 5 E.,54th St. New York 
MARY LENT 
9 East 8th St., New York 


DALVA BROTHERS 
510 Madison Ave. New York 
LOUIS XIV ANTIQUE SHOP 

9 Fast 55th Street New York 
COUNT C. R. MORNER 

658 Lexington Ave. New York 
PERSIAN ART CENTER 

50! Bast 57th St: New York 

F. NOBLE & CO. 
124-126 Lexington Ave. New York 


MARY CLAIRE O’BRIEN 
63 Fifth Av. (entrance on 13th) N. Y. 


FLORIAN PAPP 
684 Lexington Ave. New York 


FRED J. PETERS 
52 East 56th Street New York 


SPANISH ANTIQUE SHOP 
768 Madison Ave. New York 


16 EAST 13th ST. ANTIQUE SHOP 
Lowy 1otheste New York 


HENRY WEIL 


126° Bast) Sfth St. New York 


WESTPORT ANTIQUE SHOP, Inc. 


TORE OSKa ast: New York 


MORTIMER J. DOWNING 
9 E. 59th St., Room 305 New York 


MAX WILLIAMS 
538 Madison Avenue New York 


FRED J. PETERS 
384-386 Broadway iishinosee lye 


DONALD M. TIFFANY 


106 Broadway Bayside, L. I. 
RUTH WEBB LEE 
72 East Ave., Pittsford 


MRS. ALBERT DODGE 
N. Main Street, Pawling 


ANDREW OATMAN 
Cailo Gardens Cambridge, N. Y. 


JANE TELLER MANSION 
Locust Valley Long Island 


NEW JERSEY 


FRANCES WOLFE CAREY 
38 Haddon Avenue Haddonfield 
AS kL. CURTIS 
Harrington Park 
MARTHA deHAAS REEVES 
20 Potter St. Haddonfield 
WILMER MOORE 
18 West Broad Street Hopewell 


MARIE L. LARKIN 
Paramus Road Ridgewood 


MRS. EDITH BRUEN 
100 Central Ave. Madison 


THORPE’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
321 West Front Street, Plainfield 


REID’S ANTIQUE & AUCTION 
GALLERIES 


27 North Warren Street Trenton 


MASSACHUSETTS 
KING HOOPER SHOP 
73 Chestnut St. Boston 
JORDAN MARSH 
Antique Department Boston 
COLONIAL AND ORIENTAL 
ANTIQUES 
151 Charles St. Boston 
NEW ENGLAND SALES 
222 State St. Boston 
TREASURES OF OLD ITALY 
81 Charles St. Boston 
H. STONE 
138 Charles St. Boston 
MISS CRIMMINS 
88 Chestnut St. Boston 
GEORGE GEBELEIN 
79 Chestnut Street Boston 
LOUIS JOSEPH 
381 Boylston St., Boston 
RAMON A. PENN 
93 St. James Ave., Boston 
I. SACK 
&5 Charles Street Boston 
FREDERICK B. WALDO 
88 Philipps St., Boston 


ALFRED M. UHLER 
Lexington Road Concord 


HARRIET W. CAPRON 
25 Avon St., Cambridge 
F. E. CUMMINGS 
Cushing’s Corner 


W. B. SPAULDING 
17 Walnut St. Haverhill, Mass. 


Cc. E. COMINS 
1 East Main St. Warren, Mass. 


LOUISE R. READER 
417 Westford St., cor Wilder, Lowell 


SAMUEL TEMPLE 
Main Street, Lynnfield Centre 


Cc. F. BESSOM 
11 Washington St. Marblehead 


S. ELIZABETH YORK 
Marion Road, Mattapoisett 


MRS. CLARK’S SHOP 
38-44 N. Water St., New Bedford 


THE COLONIAL SHOP 
22 No. Water St. New Bedford 


EMMA G. FITTS 
59 Winter St., Mohawk Trail, Orange 


Hanson 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SCHUMM ANTIQUE SHOP 
451 Main Street Bethlehem 


FRANCO-AMERICAN 
ANTIQUE SHOPPE 
1203 Locust St., Philadelphia 


GRISCOM GALLERIES 
20 South 18th St., Philadelphia 


STEPHEN K. NAGY 
8 South 18th Street Philadelphia 


FERDINAND KELLER 
216-218 South 9th St. Philadelphia 


SUSSEL’S 
N. E. Cor. 18th & Spruce, Phila. 


MARTHA deHAAS REEVES 
1026 Pine Street Philadelphia 
MRS. M. B. COOKEROW 
265 King St. Pottstown 


FRANCIS D. BRINTON 
Oermead Farm West Chester 


THE HAYLOFT 
Bethlehem Pike Whitemarsh 


VERMONT 


HARRIS ANTIQUE HOME 
18 Franklin St., Brandon 


CONNECTICUT 


H. E. BURGESS 
358 W. Putnam Avenue, Greenwich 


J. M. MITCHELL 
173 Greenwich Ave. Greenwich 


SPINNING WHEEL SHOP 
115 East Putnam Avenue Greenwich 


A. E. CARROLL 
735 Main Street East Hartford 


PILGRIM ANTIQUE SHOPPE 
519 Farmington Ave. Hartford 


JOSEPH JENDE 
13 S. Water St., East Port Chester 


MAYFIELD’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Boston Post Road Noroton 


NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD 
9 Westport Avenue Norwalk 


THE ANTIQUE EXCHANGE 
210 Disco Bldg., Franklin Sq., Norwich 


WOODMONT INN ANTIQUE SHOP 


14 Cherry St. Woodmont-on the-Sound 


WEST VIRGINIA 


MRS. ROBERTA C. NICHOLSON 
Ree Diats Charleston 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


LYNDE SULLIVAN 


Durham Strafford County 


MISSOURI 
THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
1903 Main Street Kansas City 


YE OLD TYME SHOPPE 
711 So. Tenth Street St. Joseph 


OREGON 
RAYMOND’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
705 Davis Street, Portland 
J. W. WOOD 
705 Davis Street Portland 


MAINE 


HOWARD ANTIQUE SHOP 
School of Commerce Bldg. Auburn 


A. O. BESSE 
Kennebunkport York County 


ENGLAND 


ALFRED P. CATHERALL 
35-9 Watergate Row Chester 


Cc. T. FOWLER 
10 Castle Road Scarborough 


CECIL DAVIS, F.R.S.A. 
8 St. Mary Abbott’s Terrace 
Kensington Road, London, W.14 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
GEORGE W. REYNOLDS 
1742 M St. N.W., Washington 


GARBER GALLERIES | 
1210 Connecticut Ave. Washington 


MRS. CORDLEY : 
812) 17th Sten. Washington 


OHIO 


IONE AVERY WHITE 
15401 Richmond Place, E. Cleveland 


R. M. DAVIDSON 


58 Hudson Avenue Newark 


The charge for listing Antique Dealers in the Directory is $10 for six months or $18 for one year. 


Ce ee 


MITCHELL’S AUCTION ROOMS 


173 Greenwich Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 
J. M. MITCHELL, Auctioneer and Appraiser 


MITCHELL’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
On the Boston Post Road at Cos Cob, in 


Greenwich, Conn. 


Antique Auctions conducted for Dealers or Private Parties 


SPINNING WHEEL SHOP 
PeNe isle OsUCEaS 
OLD HOOKED RUGS 


115 E. Putnam Avenue 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
Old Mahogany Lustre 


Early American Furniture—Old China 
ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD 


ANTIQUES 
MRS. RUTH D. KNOX, Collector 
4037 Lewiston Road 
Via Ft. Niagara, Lewiston, Rochester 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


When motoring, visit this newly opened “OAK TREE”, 
where you will find the unusual at right prices. A great variety, 
but rarely duplicates, of the genuinely old. Only Antique 
Studio in the city. Correspondence invited. 

Collection of Flasks 16th Century Italian Chest. 

_ Marked Pewter—Fine Dresden Lamp—Toile de Jouey 


Pink Lustre 
Tea Set 
William and Mary 
Mirror 


ALFRED M. UHLER 
on the 
Lexington Road, 


CONCORD, MASS. 
Telephone 215-W 


ANTIQUES 
Some Very Choice Pieces 
AT CHESHIRE, CONNECTICUT 
Cheshire Street 
Two Miles East of the College Highway 
HERBERT F. KNOWLES 
P. O. Address: WEST CHESHIRE, CONN. 


ANTIQUES FOR THE TRADE 


Just returned from a two months’ buying trip. Lowest prices 
in New York. Large assortment of American and English Pew- 
ter, Porringers, Lamps, Inkpots, Candlesticks, Salts, Plates and 
Bowls, Old Staffordshire figures and dogs, glass paperweights, 
old English lacquer trays, tea caddies, samplers, needlepoint, 
C. & I. prints, iron betty and rush lamps, silhouettes, pink, cop- 
per and silver lustre dishes, jugs and bowls, cup plates; Stiegel 
and American glass, Distols, ship models, pole screens, doll’s 
furniture, dishes, etc.; hook rugs, English Horns of Plenty in 
pairs, Empire vases, Dresden figurines. Snaps furnished on re- 
quest. MILLER, 679 Lexington Ave. (56th St.), New Yo.-k. 


CHINA AND GLASS 


Plates and other cherished things restored by skilled Euro- 

pean artificers whose unique methods defy detection. 

Feather Fans and Feathers Recurled. Send your repairing 
by American Express, prepaid and insured. 


JOSEPH NYBURG, 503 Fifth Ave., New York City 
ENTRANCE ON 42nd STREET 
Phone Vanderbilt 4058 


MAYFIELD’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Boston Post Road, 


LARGEST COLLECTION OF 


OLD GLASS, CHINA AND 
CURIOS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Noroton, Conn. 


“THE OLD RELIABLE” 


THORPE’S ANTIQUE SHOPPE 
CHAS. H. PALMER, Proprietor 


For this month we offer you a choice of I] swell and 
low-front chest of drawers in mahogany, cherry, 
or curly maple, restored, ready for use from $160.00 


to $250.00 crated. 
3/2 || MAS SUL JAIROINEE Sil. PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


ON THE WAY TO NEW ENGLAND 
stop and visit the fine, enlarged studio of the 
GREENWICH ANTIQUE SHOPPE. 


256 W. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 
(On the Boston Post Road) 


Telephone Greenwich 2475 


ACNe TiO LUrEss 
At Reasonable Prices 


SHIPS MODELS 
CAREFULLY RESTORED 


DONALD M. TIFFANY 
106 Broadway, Bayside, L. I. 


PES COEONIALS SHOR 


(W. W. BENNETT, Prop.) 
Antiques of All Kinds 


FURNITURE, GLASS, CHINA, POTTERY 
PRINTS 


Ship Models and other Whaling Items—Fireplace Fittings 


22-24 N. Water Street, New Bedford, Mass. 


HODGE PODGE SHOP 
ANTIQUES 
Spring 7017 
Louise Middleton Chapman 


490 GHRISTOPHER Sin. 
At Sheridan Square 
w York 


H. E. BURGESS 
EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 
358 W. Putnam Ave.—Boston Post Road 


Greenwich, Conn. 
Phone 1213 


SIMON STEPHENS 
Specialist 
HOOKED RUGS WASHED 
AND REPAIRED 
HOOKED RUGS 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 
157 CHARLES ST., BOSTON, MASS. 

TELEPHONE. BOWdoin 2753-W 
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Radically New and Very Practical 


In the trend of Colonial type decoration, man’s needs have been looked after in the — 
creation of the Student’s Colonial Smoker Lamp—a gift that is distinctly artistic as well 
as practical. Its purity of design and finish lend an additional touch of refinement to any _ 
home or business man’s desk. The Student's Colonial Smoker Lamp is a patented combin- 
ation of lamp, ash tray and match box holder in antique pewter finish. It has electric at- 
tachment fitted with a genuine parchment shade with a replica of a hand etched antique 
map of the Original Thirteen Colonies. 


Price $12.00 Each 


Patented and Manufactured by 


SAMUEL EDELMAN 


474 NORTH 6th STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SAMUEL EDELMAN, 
474 No. 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. = 
Enclosed please find $ for which please send me. 
COLONIAL SMOKER LAMP . 


If you cannot 


secure this item 
from your dealer, 


use this coupon. 
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No. 4. California Clipper Ship “Staghound.” 1850. 


TWELVE SHIP M@BERS 


BY 


DONALD McKAY TIFFANY 


Representing in miniature the ships built by 


Donald McKay 
The Most Famous Clipper Ship Builder of America 


ON EXHIBITION AND FOR SALE FROM 
NOVEMBER 10th TO 30th 


FRED J. PETERS 


New York Shop 
52 East 56th Street 


Catalogue on reguest 
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Free Exhibition from Thursday, November Twenty-Sixth 
OPEN WEEK-DAYS 0-6, SUNDAYS 225 P.M. 
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5 
; Very Important Sale of 
8 
5 EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 
a) 
5 COLLECTED BY 
k FLORIAN PAPP 
a 684 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
E TO BE SOLD BY’ HIS ORDER 
A fate Re COLLECTION CONSISTS OF EARLY AMERICAN 
is| MAPLE AND PINE, CHIPPENDALE, SHERATON, HEPPLEWHITE, 
s| PeewieewND DUNCAN PHYFE FURNITURE. IN MAHOGANY. 
: woes PAPPORDSHIRE, RARE CHINA, LOWESTOFRT. PINK LUSTRE 
: a WITH UNUSUAL PEWTER, AND MANY OTHER ATTRACTIVE PIECES 
: a TO BE SOLD AT AUCTION 
Ee TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY AFTERNOONS 
) DECEMBER FIRST AND SECOND 
| | AT TWO-THIRTY 
5 
is at THE ANDERSON GALLERIES 
ais [MITCHELL KENNERLEY, PRESIDENT | 
S| 489 PARK AVENUE AT FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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: qpeganes with other 
rare ANTIQUE 

IN 


FPURNIEURE slehave 
now on sale at my 
Galleries Three fine 
Sear ton OIE 
Heese ee Veal ee 
CHAIRS, including 
the set illustrated. 


They aresalle ins they 
original condition. 


LOUIS JOSS 
Pol BOYLSTON SFREET a) BOSTON SS 


(Antiques with a written guarantee ) 
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PUBLIC EXHIBITION FROM 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER THIRTEENTH 


Lustre Ware—Staffordshire 
Lowestoft—Liverpool 


INCLUDING THE 


EXCEPTIONAL COLLECTION OF 


MISS MABEL WRIGHT 


SHELTON, CONNECTICUT 


[PART TWO] 


RARE SPECIMENS OF SILVER, PURPLE, 
CANARY, LAVENDER, YELLOW AND 
COPPER LUSTRE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE AND SUNDERLAND WARE 
EARLY WEDGWOOD, LIVERPOOL, 
CREAMWARE 
LEEDS AND LOWESTOFT 
REPRESENTED IN 
JUGS, MUGS, PLATES, BOWLS AND 
TEA AND DINNER SERVICES 
TOBIES, FIGURINES AND GROUPS 
BY ENOCH WOOD, RALPH WOOD, 
WHIELDON, WEDGWOOD AND NEALE 
MANY OF THE PIECES Wilt 
DECORATIONS 
WITH MARINE AND HISTORIC SUBJECTS 
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TO -BE SOLD SEY AU Crion 
MONDAY AND TUESDAY AFTERNOONS 
NOVEMBER SIXTEENTH, SEVENTEENTH 

AT IWO-THIRTY;O CLOCK 
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The 


ANDERSON GALLERIES 


[MITCHELL KENNERLEY, PRresmpent] 


489 PARK AVENUE AT FIFTY-NINTH ST. 
NEW YORK 
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A LARGE. ASSORTMENT OF 


OLD CHAIRS 


OF EVERY TYPE AND PE Ria 
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Chippendale Chairs 
Sheraton Chars 
Duncan Phyfe Chairs 


Hepplewhite Chairs 
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THIS Fine Old Chippendale Desk, made about 
1755, has the original handles. It is compact, 
of fine workmanship, and beautifully grained. 
We have many other English Antiques of an 
even earlier date which we will be glad to show. 


Several very handsome Girandoles 


FOUNTAIN & ELLERM, Inc. 


ANTIQUES TEXTILES 
110 East 57th Street, New York 
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Esmonp (GALLERY 


1118 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEAR 78th STREET — TEL. BUTTERFIELD 3705 


GENUINE OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 


JACOBEAN OAK QUEEN ANNE WALNUT 
CHIPPENDALE and SHERATON 
SECRETARIES - HANGING CUPBOARDS 
WING CHAIRS - SOFA TABLES 
OTHER SMALL TABLES 


We spent three months in England this summer, pur- 
chasing Antique Furniture of the better kind, and invite 
inspection of these choice pieces. 

Everything we have was individually chosen and is gen- 


uinely old. 
Berri Old Kneéchole Deck A Personal Guarantee goes with each piece sold by us. 
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RARITIES IN ANTIQUES 


Pair Turned Pitchers—Blue band top, white colored body. 
Leeds Jug—Silver Lustre Band and trimmings. 

Cream Colored Pitcher—Raised pink decorations. 

Canary color background, lustre trimmings. 


SUSSELYS 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Note—Special Exhibit of Early American Glass, 
Commencing November Ist 
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Public Exhibition from Sunday, November Eighth 
A sh ie 


MARINE COLLECTION 


C) Bg ECE iees LB 


WILLIAM BELL CHAMBERS, R.N. 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


[PART ONE] 
SHIP MODELS FROM 1640 TO 1875 


EARLY MARINE AND NAVAL PRINTS, PAINTINGS 
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AND IMPORTANT FIGUREHEADS 


TO BESSOLDe BY TAUCIION 
THURSDAY AND FRIDAY EVENINGS 
NOVEMBER TWELFTH, THIRTEENTH 

AT EIGHU-FIRTEEN® O'CLOCK 


THE ANDERSON GALLERIES 


[MITCHELL KENNERLEY, PReEsipEnT] 
489 PARK AVENUE AT FIFTY-NINTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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30c Per Copy 


THE ANTIQUARIAN 
will be glad to re- 
ceive contributions or 
photographs of au- 
thentic antiques of 
historical or artistic 
merit. Postage should 
accompany all manu- 
scripts to insure its 
return, 


The publishers can 
assume no_ responsi- 
bility for the safety 
of either manuscripts 
or photographs. Due 
care, however, will be 
exercised in their re- 
turn, if not available. 


Published monthly 
by The Antiquarian 
Publishing Co., Inc. 
Arthur F. Bollinger 
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Sidney K. Bollinger 
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LD arms and armour make a fasci- 


O 


consignment which we want to close out 


nating collection. We have a large 
before Christmas. The stock consists of 
15th, 16th and 17th Century pieces— 
breastplates, helmets, shields, etc.; cross- 
of the 15th 
Century; a Roman sword in wooden 
scabbard; beautiful 17th Century French 
swords and scabbards, and several Mo- 


bars, two-handed swords, 


hammedan scimetars, old pikes, blunder- 
busses, pistols. 


We have just received many pieces of 
Antique Furniture that will interest -our 


friends and customers. Come in and 


choose before the Holiday Season is on. 


Ferdinand Keller 


216-224 So. Ninth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE WOMAN'S FREE HOSPITAL 
BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Loan Exhibition of 


Early American Furniture 
and the Decorative Crafts 


To be held at the Park Square Building, 
Boston, Nov. 19th to Dec. 10th, inclusive 


Obi Ce, 
The Exhibition will be held for the benefit 
of the Woman’s Free Hospital, Brookline, 
Mass. 


SCOPE AND GHaAakzGi ek 


Furniture, silver, pewter, brass, china, 
portraits, paintings and prints, textiles 
and rugs, and objects of interest from the 
Seventeenth, Eighteenth and Early Nine- 
teenth Centuries will be brought together, 
and will be grouped in a series of rooms, 
to show as far as possible typical arrange- 
ments and settings. Rare and little known 
examples of pedigreed and guaranteed 
authenticity are sought, in order to make 
this Exhibition outstanding in the oppor- 
tunity that it will offer the public to see a 
large number of pieces that would other- 
wise be unavailable to it. 


LOA CU ES 

In connection with the Exhibition there 
will be a series of lectures by well-known 
authorities on subjects that will be in- 
structive and helpful both to the inexpe- 
rienced and experienced collectors and to 
those who are interested in the general 
subject. 


SALE 


An opportunity will be given to owners 
of exhibits to offer them for sale by pri- 
vate treaty on the last two days of the 
Exhibition. This sale will be conducted 
entirely by the Committee, which will es- 
tablish rules and conditions that will be 
binding on both parties, if accepted by 
them in advance. A ten per cent commis- 
sion will be charged for sales. This notice 
of the sale is preliminary and will be foi- 
lowed by a detailed statement to those 
who are interested. The Committee will 
not accept pieces for sale that do not 
measure up to the standard which has 
been set for the whole Exhibition. 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO 
J. LOVELL LITTLE, Chairman 
20 NEWBURY sSi BOs TON 
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E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue | 
New York 
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RARE BOOK SALE 


|| 
a 
s 


A Frew CHoice OFFERINGS— 


| 
A’ Beckett’s Comic History of England (Original }) 
Parts) ($200.00) offered at $150.00. fl 


|| 
The Scourge. Plates by Cruikshank, 12 volumes. || 


($2,000.00). Offered at $1,500.00. | 


= 
! 


20 volumes, half Morocco. |) 
Offered at $225.00. a | 


Sand (George) Works. 
($450.00). 
Shaw (George Bernard) Works. 19 volumes, halt | 
Morocco ($250.00). Offered at $200.00. | 
Smollett (T.) Set of First Editions, Full Calf, 18 | 
volumes ($800.00). Offered at $600.00. 


Also First Editions of Modern Authors—Color Plate’ | 
Books—Sporting Books—are included in the Sale 
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| MPORTANT consignment of 
choice Lustre Ware from the 


collection of one of England’s fore- 


most collectors of ceramics. Now 


on view and sale at 


Che Katharine Willis 
Antique Shops 


272 HILLSIDE AVENUE 
JAMAICA, N. Y. 


18 minutes from Broadway 


321 BOSTON POST RD. 
PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 
20 miles from Broadway 


Description and Price List of this and 


other Lustre of my private collection 
sent for 20c. 


the rear at the left. 
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The Hall in an Elizabethan mansion in Westmoreland, England 
Note the carved back of the Jacobean settle by the fireplace and 


the early Wainscot chair with cushion 
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"JACOBEAN FURNITURE 


English Pieces of the Seventeenth Century Still Find Homes at American Firesides 


By WALTER RENDELL STOREY 


NE characteristic of old furniture is that it recalls 

so vividly and intimately ancient owners and an- 
cient times. Colonial household furnishings bring to 
us the suggestion of either a virgin country still linked 
with England or a newborn naticn launched on an 
experiment in democracy. Although Colonial joiners 
and cabinet-makers produced much furniture, we must 
Temember that many of the pieces used in colonial 
homes were not native sons, but were brought over 
with settlers or imported for sale. Today we are still 
receiving these English expatriates, which, after a 
hundred to three hundred years or more of British 
life, are being welcomed to American firesides. 

One of the most interesting eras in English history 
was the seventeenth century. The rich and expansive 
reign of “good Queen Bess” had just ended in 1603 
and under King James the First, a few years after, 
Yorktown was settled. A little later Plymouth received 


inhospitably the first New Englanders. When we re- 
member that Shakespeare died in that first quarter 
century and that the “Defender of the Faith” gave to 
the world during that time his English version of the 
Bible, we can realize how long ago it was. From 
the Latinized name of King James comes the designa- 
tion of those furnishings, sometimes quaint and some- 
times dignified, which today we salvage from the 
musty past and prize so highly as Jacobean furniture. 

Under this name Jacobean is broadly classified fur- 
niture made not only during the reigns of James and 
his successor Charles I, but that made also in the 
eleven years of Cromwell’s Commonwealth, the Res- 
toration period of Charles II, and the reign of James 
II, which ended in 1688. After this so-called Jacobean 
period came the reigns of William and Mary and 
Queen Anne, during which were produced these charm- 
ing chairs and chests named after them. 
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Some authorities in recent years do not agree in 
calling furniture made during the reign of Charles II 
and his successor James II Jacobean, but prefer to 
designate it by the name of the political period, the 
Restoration. This tends toward more closely defining 
the date and better connoting the social background 
out of which sprang this furniture. Yet, in spite of 
our desire to separate the later work of the true 
Jacobean period from that of the early productions 
of the Restoration, we find that in actual use these 
two types of furniture seem to have an affinity for 
each other, and most Jacobean interiors show in pleas- 
ing contrast both the sturdy, simple stool and the 
stately carved chair with cane back and seat which 
was in use early in the reign of Charles II. Especially 
is this true in some of the old homes of England to- 
day, where the furnishings of rooms authentically sug- 
gest the interiors of the seventeenth century. 

It is odd to think that only in the latter part of 
this period did chairs come into greater use than 
stools. An inventory taken in 1624 at Gilling Castle, 
Yorkshire, mentioned only two chairs, although there 
were thirty-five stools listed. Even in 1669 when 
Charles II entertained Cosmo the Third, Grand Duke 
of Tuscany at dinner, says Edward W. Gregory in 
his admirable book, “The Furniture Collector,” the 
only chair was that provided for the guest of honor. 
All the rest of the noble company, including the King, 
sat on stools. 

Jacobean stools were sturdily made of oak, which, 
until the close of the Cromwellian period, was the 
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principal wood used in all the furniture. The tops 
were often provided with cushions and sometimes up- 
holstered, making a by no means uncomfortable seat. 
The stools were generally higher than our chairs and 
had four stretchers or braces running from leg to leg 
near the floor. The front stretcher, which always 
shows signs of much wear, doubtless made an excel- 
lent rest for the feet, keeping them off the draughty 
and sometimes damp floor of those early days. The 
legs were turned and the rail or woodwork beneath 
the seat was decorated on its lower edge with pieces 
of molding forming a scroll design. Other forms of 
stools were even simpler in decoration. Long stools, 
or forms, accommodating several persons, were made 
for seating diners at the long dining tables, with 
shortened forms for each end. 

Doubtless the length of time it took for chairs to 
come into common use even in the great houses was 
due to a certain Spartan feeling of not making life 
too soft or comfortable. Certainly, the chairs of the 
early Jacobean period did not give way too much to 
any feeling of luxury. Built by workmen accustomed 
to putting together the great oak chests and tables of 
the day, the construction of a chair reflected a sturdi- 
ness that cannot often be recognized in its descendants 
of today. The back, of thick wood in panel construc- 
tion such as we have in doors today, the rails just 
below the seat, and the stretchers connecting the legs 
were heavy and strong. This seventeenth century 
joiner or carpenter joined his pieces of wood together 
with tendon and mortise, tightened with a peg or 
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wedge. Made of heavy English oak, these chairs are 
strong enough to last until doomsday. One of them 
weighs as much as three of its effeminate descendants. 
Both the back and the rails beneath the seat were 
decorated with carving, and the front legs were 
turned in a simple design. Later in the century this 
type was much more highly ornamented with turned 
work and carving. The early form of the paneled 
back chair derived its name from the method of its 
construction and is known as a Wainscot chair. 


By the middle of the century we find the chairs be- 
coming more comfortable and of lighter design and 
weight. The Cromwell chair during the period of the 
Commonwealth had the lower part of the back open 
with the upper part covered with leather and studded 
at the sides with brass nails. The seat of the chair 
was covered with leather and similarly fastened with 
nails. 


About this time we find the solid back of the Jacob- 
ean chair becoming lighter through less heavy con- 
struction and the forming of open spaces in the back. 
Carving became deeper and the wood of the back is 
cut in elaborate forms. 


With the advent of Charles II came the introduction 
of walnut wood, the spiral form of turning for legs 
and rails of tables and chairs, and the general use of 
cane for the backs and seats of chairs. Just when 
the use of cane entered into the design of these chairs 
has been a debated question, but Frederick S. Robin- 
son, in his “English Furniture” believes that it is fairly 
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certain that it was introduced during the Cromwellian 
period, which would date its first appearance some- 
where before 1660. Another characteristic developing 
with the Charles II period is the heavily carved front 
rail. Later during this period the front legs of the 
chairs lost their simple straightness and we see more 
graceful but structurally weaker curved legs of the 
Flemish chair appear. 


The curved legs of these Charles II chairs had an 
“S” shaped form which was also the form of the 
scroll commonly used on the elaborately carved backs 
and the rail below the seat in front. Another change 
that should be noticed was that the chair back became 
higher after the Restoration, as shown not only in the 
cane-backed “Flemish” style of chair, but in the Jacob- 
ean chairs with more or less solid backs which still 
persisted. 


This paralleling of several types of 
throughout the seventeenth century is most interesting. 
The stool was in general use after the chair came into 
vogue and was developing from a simple form into an 
elaborate one. We know that pieces of furniture in 
Jacobean forms and with a naive style of carving were 
made and used long after the court of the second 
Charles had adopted the highly carved and sophisticated 
work of the king’s Dutch and Flemish workmen. One 
can imagine that the country families and prosperous 
yeomen who were then building fine HaHs in the 
shires clung to the old English forms of household 
furnishings with that stubborn conservativeness for 
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which the English are noted. The writer saw just re- 
cently a Jacobean cupboard, the kind with two doors 
above and two doors below that suggested in its ex- 
treme simplicity and method of construction that it 
might have been made any time after the first of the 
Seventeenth Century and yet the cut date on it re- 
corded its birth as the year 1699. Thus did forms of 
furniture persist in Merry England of the Seventeenth 
Century. Doubtless the simple Jacobean furniture 
stood in the same apartment with its more highly de- 
veloped descendant, much as we find them today in 
many English manor houses. 


In this gradually changing form of the chair 
after the Restoration in 1660 one can see, perhaps 
clearer than in other kinds of furniture, the effect 
of the Continental ideas in luxury of living that 
Charles II, fresh from an elegant existence in 
France, brought to England. Until his day England 
was behind Italy and France in sophisticated social 
life and clung tenaciously to simpler forms and 
methods of living. The king brough with him not 
only his Continental ways and tastes but in his 
train were Dutch and Flemish workmen. They it 
was who introduced the more elaborate scrolls and 
carvings and the curved form of the front leg of 
The history 
of English design is full of these imported ideas 
which after awhile became incorporated in the 
native art or craftsmanship appearing later fully 
nationalized so that today, for example, there is 
nothing so English to us as a Flemish chair. 


the chair and the general use of cane. 


Leaving with reluctance the discussion of the 
chairs of this period, the table of Jacobean times 
calls for attention from the lover of English furni- 
ture. Two form of tables are especially interesting. 
The long, heavy dining table with the bulbous legs 
of the Elizabethan times braced by sturdy stretchers 
was still found during the Jacobean period in the 
halls of noblemen and wealthy squires. The heavy 
legs become, as the century progresses, lighter, and 
the bulbous forms grow smaller, In the gateleg 
table so beloved today, is found another and more 
characteristically furniture. Just 
when this first came into use is a question, but we 
know that gate-leg tables were not comon before 
the reign of Charles II. These tables are discovered 
in many shapes and sizes, square, oblong, circular 
and oval. The square and oblong tables may have 
one, two or four gates. With their many legs they 
almost earned their title of the “ thousand-legged” 
table. The earlier tables were coarser in their design, 
turnings of the legs, and carving. Like all the fur- 
niture of the Jacobean period they tended to become 
lighter in effect and actual weight as the century 
waned. Spiral turnings on table-legs as on chair- 
legs would more than likely date the piece as from 
after the time of the Restoration in 1660. 


Up to the end of the Sixteenth Century, the chest 
in either the form of an oblong box opening on top 
or with hinged doors opening on the sides like 
cupboards, was the most important article of furni- 
ture in a household. Jacobean coffers, Bible boxes, 
cupboards, and the typical chest with drawers have 
all _the characteristics—strong, heavy, rec- 
tangular construction of oak, with often a profusion 
of carving. Later in the century the fronts of chests 
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of drawers were decorated with strips of molding 
forming geometric designs. The construction is 
self-evident in a Jacobean chest, for it was not until 
the Eighteenth Century that an effort was made to 
conceal joints. When these furnishings were made 
there was plenty of oak in England, and joiners 
did not stint its use. 


Settles of various styles are also characteristic of 
the Jacobean period. There was a table-settle with 
its hinged table-top that tipped over and formed a 
back for the seat and underneath which was a box 
or chest, Then there was the settle with a high 
paneled back and with either a box seat or the seat 
supported by six legs connected with stretchers. 
The backs of these pieces of furniture presented 
an inviting surface for the carver’s tool and many 
beautiful bits of design are found on these old pieces, 
which always look as though they should be by 
the side of a big open fireplace in a rafted hall. 


The carving on these chair settles, chests of 
drawers, coffers, and other pieces of furniture during — 
the time of Charles I when the Jacobean style 
proper reached its greatest degree of beauty and 
distinction, was characterized by a few simple forms. 
One was a double scroll pattern, sometimes plain 
and sometimes foliated, and used either singly in a 
small space or repeated over any amount of con- 
tinuous surface. Another pattern was a leaf design 
placed within a semicircle, the leaves rising from 
the flat side of the semicircle and completely filling 
the space with graceful curves. A much used pat- 
tern was one based on the circle, which these simple 
carvers used either by itself or run together in a 
continuous pattern, one circular form running into 
the next. There was also the design of the arch 
which in the form of miniature arches with self- 
supporting pillars, is found ornamenting the panels 
of doors of Jacobean cupboards, backs of armchairs 
and the headboards of beds. Like all Jacobean 
carving, the design is worked out quite simply. 

A method of carving more than a type of design 
is the carving known as “strap-work.” This ugly 
name designates any pattern of lines, narrow bands 
or scroll-forms, the surface of which is flat and of 
equal height and with the cut out background of a 
uniform depth. The effect suggests straps of a 
uniform thickness laid on in such a way as to form 
a design. This comparative paucity of design, to- 
gether with the almost tentative manner of carving, 
indicates that the carver, like the carpenters and 
joiners who made the furniture of those days, was 
a simple workman following a few easily wrought 
designs rather than an imaginative mind expressing 
itself in varied forms as we see later in the work 
of the carver Grinling Gibbons. 


The carving of the Jacobean workman was not 
the kind that later enriched the Flemish chairs. 
He very rarely rounded any work, but cut his de- 
signs in the wood with a group either round or 
“V"’ shape. In cutting away the ground so that 
part of the design may have some relief, no trouble 
was taken to eliminate tool marks. This effect is 
not an unbeautiful one, for there is a contrast of 
the rough background with the smooth outer sur- 
face of the design, a device which the great 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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Maple chairs with Spanish feet. This type should have rush seats—Ccurtesy of Brooks Reed Gallery 


FAMOUS CHAIRS AND THEIR 
NAMESAISES 


Jacobean, Elizabethan, Windsor, Queen Anne, Carver, Wing and Fiddle Back Chairs 


Earned Their Names From Several Sources 
By ESTELLE McN. HARRIS 


N some forgotten day in the childhood of the race 

the Spirit of Progress breathing over the storm- 
fallen tree evolved the bench, man’s first seat. It would 
be difficult to determine when this bench became a 
chair, but the ancient city of Byzantium is believed to 
have been its birthplace. Charlemagne the Great is 
universally pictured as sitting in a wondrous highback 
chair, but there is only legendary authority as to the 
chair. Legend also says that a turned wood chair was 
introduced into England by William the Conqueror. 

With the exception of the English Coronation Chair 
in Westminster Abbey, chair anthology is not especially 
interesting prior to the reign of Queen Elizabeth. This 
chair is considered the most famous one in the world. 
The stone on which the ancient kings of Ireland sat 
or stood when crowned by the Druids is embedded in 
its seat, while the chair proper was made in the Thir- 
teenth Century and has figured in the coronation cere- 
monies of England since that time. 

The marriages of the kings and queens of England 
into the Continental Concert of Nations left their im- 
press on industrial development, thus accounting for 
the Flemish, Dutch, Spanish and Italian influences 
present in the established English chair, and in some 
instances a reversion to the Gothic and Chinese types. 
The chair in which the best of these innovations coal- 
esced and which established the English standard was 


fathered by the great Triumvirate of Cabinet Makers, 
Chippendale, Heppelwhite, and Sheraton, in the Georg- 
ian Period—1760-1820. The best examples of this pe- 
riod are considered well-nigh perfect in design, mate- 
rial and construction. 

The chair in use during the latter half of the Six- 
teenth Century is known as Elizabethan, 
Jacobean or a Wainscot, the latter sobriquet by reason 
of its often being made to match the wainscot usual in 
English houses of that period. The similarity of the 
chairs made during the reign of good Queen Bess and 
the two James has countenanced the interchange of 


variously 


being the ancient form of 
The vertical back and heavy carving made 
these chairs vastly uncomfortable. Massive arms and 
heavy understretchers close to the floor distinguish 


Caste distinctions were rigid, the “com- 


period names, Jacobus 
James. 


these chairs. 
mon people” had to be content with the form, bench or 
stool, just as they sat below the salt at mealtime. The 
Jacobean Period ended with the death of Charles I in 
1040. 

During Cromwell’s Protectorate, strange as it may 
appear, the unrestfulness of these solid styles under- 
They could not be said to be 
overstuffed, but they were panelled and wadded and 
the heavy leather upholstering nailed on with large 
heads suggesting Cromwellian sternness. A further in- 


went a modification. 
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turned chair—Courtesy of Brooks 
Reed Gallery 


Brewster type of 


dividualism of this period is that the legs and under- 
stretchers were uniformly of turned wood. 


The Restoration sponsored a greater comfort for 
England in general. Foreign influences divides the 
Restoration, or Stuart Chair, into two groups: Flemish 
and Spanish. The Flemish-Stuart has an upright panel 
of cane in its tall and narrow back, and is a mass of 
heavy carving and turning, rush seat, fancy stretchers 
and scroll feet—highly decorative but uncomfortable. 


The Spanish-Stuart also has the tall, narrow back, 
but it is solid, with turned legs and the typical broad, 
fluted Spanish foot, probably copied from chairs 
brought to England by Charles’ Portuguese Queen. 
Genuine Restoration chairs have always carved decora- 
tion representing the symbolic Tudor roses or the well- 
known two infants supporting a crown. This period is 
also known as the Walnut Age, that being the principal 
wood used. 

During the reign of William and Mary of Orange 
the Dutch influence obtained a strong hold on English 
fashions. By the time of Queen Anne’s accession the 
Dutch features had become anglicized. The Queen 
Anne Period, overlapping into the Georgian, was one 
of greatly increased chair production. The Dutch cab- 
riole or bandy-leg chair, was favored by those of taste 
and means, while new styles were developed for the 


masses. ‘The slat-back, first known as the cottage 
chair; the roundabout; and the unturned, spoke-back 
chair were made in numbers. 


It is related that King George I sat down on one of 
these spoke-back chairs for a democratic chat with one 
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of his cottagers near Windsor, and so admired the 
humble seat of his subject that he ordered a set for 
his palace near by and so gave a name to and estab- 
lished the popularity of the Windsor. It became the 
every-day chair of England and America. 


The rockers, extension head rest known as comb- 
back, desk arm and revolving seat, were added as they 
were called for later. The use of various woods in 
addition to oak and walnut was now fashionable. The 
round foot and solid splat roughly resembling the 
shape of a fiddle, distinguish the early Queen Anne 
style. An early record contains the item “Six crow- 
foot chairs” as an order. This is the first appearance 
of the admired clawfoot. 


The Georgian Period differentiates itself from the 
Queen Anne styles by the piercing and carving of the 
hitherto solid splat and by the more extensive use of 
the wonderful foreign wood—mahogany—for the chairs 
ordered for wealthy patrons. The slow sailing ships 
enjoyed a tremendous trade and the cabinetmakers were 
rivals for their choicest mahogany cargoes, coming 
from San Domingo and the forests of South America. 
The crow-foot design changed into the lion and eagle 
foot about 1750, the eagle claw becoming the favorite 
of chairmakers. It is not known who first added the 
ball to the claw foot: This ball does not symbolize the 
world as is casually inferred, but represents the egg of 
mythological fame, the symbol of progress for all crea- 
tion, and so used by the Greeks, the supreme arbiters 
of design and construction. i 

As has been shown, the possession of chairs prior to 
1700 was practically a prerogative of the upper classes. 
For ordinary folk it was the height of ambition to own 
one or two chairs for guests and one for the family 
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baby. For it was not the indulgent American Father 
who first thought of the high-chair. 

Among the early chairs in America the Governor 
Carver chair easily takes precedence. It came in the 
Mayflower and is now in Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth, 
Mass. The State boasts several other chairs said to 
have belonged to Governor Carver. There is also an 
interesting English wainscot chair in the Essex Insti- 
tute at Salem, that treasure home of early Americana. 

It was in 1635 that Richard Mather brought a turned 
wood baby highchair to America, and it is known that 
his famous son, Cotton Mather, sat at table and made 
himself heard from this highchair at an early age. 

‘The most widely known Sixteenth Century turned 
wood chair in this country is the President’s chair at 
\Harvard. It cannot be said to be beautiful or com- 
fortable, but it has distinction. It is rather a matter 
for thanksgiving that styles are mutable. 

From the earliest Colonial days the newest and best 
—whether furniture or finery for mylady’s use—was 
demanded not only for the heads of the Colonial gov- 
ernment but for the homes of wealthy colonists. ‘The 
long looked for ships of that day brought many a beau- 
tiful chair from London for Virginia, Carolina and 
Massachusetts families. And no sooner were the Wind- 
sors and slat-backs made in England than they found 
their way to the “Islands of North America.” There 
was a big market waiting. 

Preminent among such chairs is the Windsor that 
belonged to Thomas Jefferson and is now owned by 
the Philosophical Society of Philadelphia. This chair 
has the wide arm to serve as a writing desk, and a 
double seat, the upper half revolving. Especial interest 
attaches to this chair, as Jefferson is believed to have 
written the first draft of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence on its desk arm. Other noted Windsors are the 
thirty or more ordered for the piazza at Mount Vernon 
and the one used daily by Washington in his bed- 
chamber. 

The most famous name in chair anthology in the 
Georgian Period, beginning in 1714, is that of Thomas 
Chippendale. While well known for years as the head 
cabinetmaker of London, he did not publish his book 
of designs until 1753. It met with enormous success, 
eighty cabinetmakers subscribing for their copies. 
Chippendale’s supremacy deservedly lasted for some 
thirty years, which have been divided into three pe- 
riods. Naturally the designs of his first period bore 
the Dutch characteristics. The wide, comfortable seat 
and the sturdy construction are always noticeable. The 
cabriole leg is frequently carved at the knee, ending 
with the claw and ball foot. In his book the lion foot 
is given, but the eagle claw is generally substituted, and 
occasionally the plain Dutch foot, splay or round, is 
used. His choice of mahogany was always the dark, 
rich red—-such wood as is simply unobtainable now. 
His carving is delicately fine, its distinct edges not to 
be mistaken for machine tooling, and the curves are 
combined grace and strength. 

There has never been a chair made that better with- 
stands the test of age, thorough preparation of the 
wood making it impervious to atmospheric inroads and 
usage short of vandalism. 

A noticeable difference between the Dutch chairs of 
Queen Anne design and the Chippendale chairs is that 
the back and arms of the latter are joined at an angle, 
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of the Elizabethan chair 


A fine example 


while the Dutch is in effect an unbroken curve, also 
the Dutch center back was solid and of fiddleback de- 
sign while the Chippendale back has the splat pierced 
and carved, with few exceptions. 

The second period is influenced by French styles. 
It is generally held that the master’s most famous style 
belongs to this period—his Louis XV armchair, also 
known as the ribbon-back. The splat is exquisitely 
carved and pierced, like an interlacing of satin ribbons, 
always spreading towards the top, and the legs usually 
have French scroll feet. While possessing such detail 
and ornament, the ribbon back retains its stately Eng- 
lish air. The other well known pattern of this period 
is the ladder back, so called from having three or four 
curved cross pieces, often pierced, with high back. In 
this design the legs are square and rather heavy. The 
use of inlay was not favored by this maker, except in 
his later period, but whenever used by him was an 
adaptation of the shell motif, his favorite in carving. 

In the third or later period, foreign influences nearly 
smother the English chair. Gothic for some years, it 
finally becomes so imbued with the Chinese spirit as 
to be “Chinese Chippendale.” While these chairs are 
still beautiful ones, they can not be regarded as the 
standard English chairs. 

Chippendale’s first rivals were Robert and James 
Adam, in 1773. These brothers were the great archi- 
tects of their day, and their chair designs reflect their 
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professional leanings, the classic lyre being a favorite 
motif. The celebrated Angelica Kaufman created many 
of their designs. While in common with the other 
well-known chair makers, the Adams used mahogany, 
their preference was for satin wood, embellished with 
intricate inlay and painted inserts. The legs were slen- 
der and straight and the backs oval. The Adam chair 
is a thing of beauty, fit for the drawing rooms of the 
great houses for which it was primarily designed, but 
it lacks the sturdiness of the Dutch influenced patterns 
and has exercised little influence on the styles of to- 
day. 


While Chippendale was making his Chinese and fancy 
inlaid chairs, his laurels as the master cabinetmaker of 
England were being won from him by the Heppelwhite 
firm. By 1780, A. Heppelwhite & Company had be- 
come the most prominent, and their book of designs 
widely copied. In addition to the Heppelwhite revolt 
from the Chinese and rococo effects, this maker further 
eschewed the Dutch and French influences, making his 
chairs distinctly different from his predecessors. Taper- 
ing square legs, the spade foot, lighter in construction 
and the back in the form of a shield or heart, occasion- 
ally oval, Heppelwhite chairs are easily recognized. 


The back is held to the seat proper by a curved up- 
right—the design is not suitable for careless use. 


Much of this maker’s work is delicately inlaid with 
satin, tulip or apple wood. He used the urn, ear of 
corn and husk, wheat, in conjunction with narrow lines 
of inlay, lavishly. But his designs from the bell flower, 
inlaid on oval inserts of satin or tulip wood, are es- 
pecially delicate and admirable. In his book of de- 
signs, Heppelwhite includes an innovation which he 
calls his “Saddle-back” or easy chair. -This became 
known as the Wing or Fireside chair, and is especially 
dear to the hearts of both the English and Americans. 


This chair soon acquired the cabriole leg and claw 
foot, but later returned to its original square Heppel- 
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Unusual American six-slat maple armchair, circa 1710—Courtesy of Ginsburg 
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white leg. 
valence. 

Among the well-known Heppelwhite chairs in Amer- 
ica is the full set ordered for Mt. Vernon. These are 
of the heart design, the interlacing almost completing 
a double heart, and are beautiful examples. 

The third, and latest, member of the Georgian Trium- 
virate is Thomas Sheraton, with whom Heppelwhite 
was obliged to share his honors after three years of 
prominence. The Sheraton designs were issued in 1791 
and met with instant response. His period overlaps 
the Heppelwhite and runs into the wave of styles from 
the French Empire that flooded the world a little later. 

The number of Sheraton chairs in this country, al- 
though of better construction than the Heppelwhite, is 
much smaller. In fact, by reason of its greater rarity, 
a genuine Sheraton chair is more valuable than the 
ribbon-back Chippendale. 

Sheraton’s prominent individuality is that he never 
used the central splat, either fiddle-back or pierced. 


This was later hidden by the Victorian 


His chair backs are practically square, except for an 


added inch or two at the center. The back is formed 
of from four to seven slender uprights meeting the top 
crosspiece. 
chair, but the inside ones meet a cross-section near the 
seat proper. The arm also presents an easy distinction 
in that it joins the back at a higher point, thus adding 
strength. The legs are square, reeded or round, usually 
tapering. Sheraton favored rosewood as well as ma- 
hogany, and much of his work is beautifully inlaid with 
satin, tulip and apple wood. Many chairs are entirely 
of satinwood. He never used the claw or web foot. 
The Sheraton Period was overtaken by the age of ma- 
chinery early in the Nineteenth Century. 


Cabinetmaking early became a fine art in the Union. 


Excellent chairs patterned from the old ones were made 

in the various States even in Colonial times. Chairs 

made from 1750 to 1820 are in some instances scarcely 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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These uprights never join the seat of the © 
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It is said that King George I sat down in a spoke- 
backed chair for a chat with one of his cottagers 
near Windsor. It was so comfortable that he or- 
dered a set for his palace near by and so gave a 
name to and established the popularity of the 
Windsor chair. 


Courtesy of the Brooks Reed Gallery. 
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STATEN ISLAND AND THE NARROWS 


The Currier & Ives print shown this month is of considerable historic . 
interest to New Yorkers. To the left in the distance Fort Richmond | 
is shown; in the center Fort Lafayette stands out, and to the right is 

Fort Hamilton. The colors are brilliant and beautifully blended, making | 
it a very attractive lithograph. It is owned by E. Gottschalk, through | 
whose courtesy it is reproduced. | 
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RARE AND EARLY AMERICAN LAMPS 


Glass, Pewter, Tin, Brass, Bronze and Iron Formed the Illuminators of the 
Early American Home 


By VIRGINIA PACKARD HART 


HERE are many and numerous kinds of collec- 
tions just as there are many and numerous kinds 
of collectors. 

Both, of course, may be just as interesting or just 
as dull as possible. But the real joy, it 
to me of any collection, is the 
suggestion it brings to the col- 
lector of the drama of its 
time. Whether it is quaintly 
gay, like the flowered band- 
boxes of the past whose sole 
purpose in life was to please, 
or pregnant with seriousness, 
like bygone clocks which guard 


seems 


tory relive for us—and that, 
dear reader, is the charm 
about old lamps. Emerging 
from dim obscurity, they have 
struggled with the colonists to 
bright prosperity. 

It is easy to roll out that 
ribbon of the past. Two hun- 
dred years they have to their 


credit. Through the Revolu- 
tionary War to Peace and com- 
fortable substantiality, they 
have consistently held their 
role. Great has been their 
utilitarian value. They are 
objects of usefulness, those 


little beacons of the dark. 

Making a collection of any- 
thing is not only an alluring 
avocation but in the words of 
the Commentaries — “Polite 
learning and a liberal educa- 
tion.” It is impossible to greet 
an acquisition to one’s collection 
without acquiring some bit of 
knowledge that is cherished as 
it grows. And so it is with 
these early American lamps— 
a definite bit is learned from 
each in the most pleasant kind 
of way. Here an iron Betty 
pictures the crudity of those 
early days while the luxurious 
glass lamps denote an era of 
increased prosperity. 


However, to go back to the 
very beginning, we come across 
the primitive improvisations that 
lighted the dark homes of the 
Colonists. These small lamps 
made of iron or tin and later 
of pewter were similar indeed 
to the lamps of Greece and 


Rome. In shape they were like nothing so much as a 
saucer slightly elongated. This was filled with oil, so 
that the wick, lying in the nose shaped end, absorbed 
the oil and thus was able to give forth a feeble light. 
Betty lamps was what the Colonists called them, com- 


Plate One—Shows many old lamps and lanterns, many of them quite rare, 
Illustrations are from a Collection sold at Walpole Galleries last season. 
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ing from the German “besser”, so even those crude 
attempts were a step forward. Contemporary with 
these were the similar Phoebes adding in a thriftlike 
manner a double base to catch the drippings. 


In Plate 1, there are numerous illustrations of the 
very earliest type of lamp which followed the Betty 
You will observe that tops have been added 
and the wick is now upright. Number 6 has a quaint 
acorn shaped font with whale oil burner. While Num- 
ber 7 is a typical japanned tin mantel lamp used so 
intensively by the Colonists. ‘Those in Number 12 are 
diminuitive little tin affairs that graced some cottage 
room. Although it was quite customary for lamps to 
come in pairs, it is now most 
difficult to find two lamps that 
have been able to weather in 
close companionship the long 
span of years. Many and varied 
were their shapes. 


One of the most 
styles was the “petticoat” lamp, 
so called because of its skirt- 
like shape. In Plate 2, Num- 
ber 38, the petticoat lamp has 
a double whale oil burner with 
the candle socket underneath. 
The double burner dates it in 
a later century, as the very 
earliest of these metal lamps 
could boast of only one burn- 
er. Nearly all lamps had a 
small handle, thus enabling the 
colonists to carry them from 
room to room, as occasion de- 
manded. These lamps were 
numerous, of ccurse, in all the 
taverns and ordinaries. No- 
tice the smallness of the aver- 
age tavern lamp. Number 34 
is an example. Not very much 
danger of the guest burning 
an undue amount of midnight 
oil, was there? Number 35 
must have had its inspiration 
from the useful tea kettle on 
the hearth. 


And so they were produced 
and continued to be lighted 
with the foul-smelling whale 
oil. Sometimes they hung 
from a spindle but more often 
they were placed on the chair 
so that the feeble light might 
be exploited to its full capac- 
ity. 

Another interesting product 
of early illumination is the 
very glaring wall lamps with 
their reflectors and loop 
handles pierced with holes for 
hanging. Hideous affairs they 
were, but effective indeed. 


lamp. 


criginal 


Genuine old specimens of 
iron lamps are exceedingly 
rare and thoroughly aged since 
tin was the later and popular 
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medium. 
Selling for such low figure as 
they did, these tin lamps were great favorites indeed. 


yet extremely durable. 


Not even the ornate glass lamps outdid them and as 
far along as the late eighteenth century they lighted 
in their primitive way many a household. Naturally 
enough in the evolution of lamps, style followed along 
the pattern of the early ones, adding changes as time 
went on. You can imagine how many of these little 
lamps it took to light even dimly a room of any size— 
and what a task it was to keep them supplied with oil. 
And an unfilled lamp bespoke a careless housewife. 


Heinous crime, indeed! 


Plate Two—No. 34, unusual tin Tavern Lamp. 
No. 35, Penna. Dutch Forged Iron 


It was easily moulded, light in weight and - 
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The question may arise how large gatherings, such 
as churches, town meetings and balls were illuminated 
after dark. In the old meeting houses, very little light 
was expected and very little was used. In churches 
usually what light there was, was candlelight. In the 
private gatherings after dark, illumination was a 
laborious and costly operation. Candles were usually 
used in abundance along the walls in candleholders 
and sconces and in chandeliers suspended from the 
ceiling. Very few of the old tin candleholders, com- 
paratively, are in existence. Large whale oii lamps 
with round wicks came into use in the first half of the 


Nineteenth Century and candleholders became mere. 


junk. Those that have survived are surprisingly 


valuable. 
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Gradually, as the needs of the settlers for food and 
shelter became less drastic in accomplishment, atten- 
tion was given to the more lovely things of life. 
Homes became more elaborate. Interiors assumed a 
degree of the luxurious. Comfort was desired and ob- 
tained. 

It was about 1825 that the now famous Sandwich 
enterprise came into being and the manufacture of 
glass lamps grew into a thriving industry. True 
enough, there had been several factories which had 
previous to this made lamps, but their products were 
lustreless affairs in comparison with the clear prismatic 
brilliance of the Sandwich glass. Even the metal 
lamps had now improved and carried the Franklin 
double enclosed round wick, so the time seemed to be 
ripe for a more ornate 
lamp. No doubt it was the 
astuteness of some mer- 
chant who first realized the 


potentialities of a small 
glass lamp. 
A graceful, yet useful 


affair would harmonize 
completely with the gleam- 
ing mahogany that was be- 
ginning to fill the interiors 
of the Colonial homes. 
These Sandwich produc- 
tions were simple enough 
in design, consisting of an 
oval font held upon a 
round or square base. This 
font ended in a brass or 
cap holding two 
tubes. These in turn held 
the wicks and allowed 
them to drip down in the 
oil. To refill the lamps 
one had only to remove 
the cap, which screwed off 


pewter 


and on. This then was the 
general plan for those 
early glass lamps. They 


varied, of course. like all 
commodities in shape and 
size and quality. One paid 
dearly for silvery brilliance 
then as now. Designs were 
worked into the glass and 
jealously guarded from 
rival factories. Yet it is 
almost impossible in some 
cases to distinguish the va- 
rious outputs of contem- 
factories, for de- 
signs, in the desire for 
competition, were copied 
so closely with just a slight 
change, that detection is 
almost impossible. 
Generally speaking how- 
ever, the Sandwich and the 
New England glass fac- 
tories produced a more 
brilliant ware than any of 
the others. They succeeded 
in obtaining a really 


porary 


Plate Three—No. 83, second shelf, is a Tumbler Lamp. No. 77, a Whale Oil Burner beautiful iridescence. 


to 
lo 


Every one was desirous 
of new and different de- 
signs. In consequence, pat- 
terns were combined in ap- 
propriate and inappropriate 
manners. Bases were at- 
tached to oil fonts that did 
not always grace them, and 
vice versa. 


Plate 4 presents an ar- 
ray of early lamps in a va- 
riety of patterns. Lamps 
illustrated are of a later 
vintage and show the 
French influence with its 
china blue standard, hand- 
painted with dainty floral 
motifs. The diamond pat- 
tern font is quite clear. 
This seems to have been a 
favorite among glass manu- 
facturers, for one finds it 
impressed upon other ar- 
ticles. Several others 
are alike enough to be a 
pair, since they have fash- 
ioned hexagonal fonts. 
However, upon closer ex- 
amination the one _ has 
“Gothic window” design— 
a name which is quite ap- 
propriate, while the latter is 
worked out in the “heart” 
pattern; every other 
with diamond center. 


one 


The Sandwich factory, let 
it be said in passing, was 
famous for the much _ be- 
loved “heart” designs. These 
were used in amazing 
groupings and combinations, 
dishes and 


and decked 


vases. 

The glass mantel lamp is 
another which is fovely in 
its simplicity. This lamp with 
its bulbous font, 
standard and round base is 


baluster 


of fine blown early Amer- 
This is 


probably an antecedent of 


ican glass. very 
the Sandwich factory. 


Glass mantel lamps with hexagonal fonts, showing 


a harp in each panel, had baluster standard and 
hexagonal _ base. Sometimes they had the © step 
base for which the Sandwich factory is so famous. 
The next is the conventional shaped lamp of that 


period, with its acorn shaped font with Gothic panels. 
The little “sparking” lamp beside it is quaint. The 
story goes that fathers of marriageable daughters, were 
put to unnecessary expense by the late visits of en- 
amoured 


swains. Late visits meant a large amount 


of oil. Thus the “sparking” lamp, diminutive in size, 
its ex- 


tinguishing, which came early in the evening, was a 


was a most excellent friend of fathers—for 
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Plate Five—Old glass mantel lamps at top. Center, Wooden Model of Locomotive 
164 is an old time portable cast tron foot scraper. ( 
incurved corners ‘make it a rarity much to be desired 


Its oval, pierced edges and 


definite “good-night.” It is a fact worthy of note 
that old lighting devices generally were destroyed as 
improved devices, revolutionary in their scope, became 
available. The kerosene lamp was so much superior 
to the candle; illuminating gas was so much _ better 
than the lamp, and electricity was so much more de- 
sirable than any of them, that early utensils have 
become rare. The comparative unimportance of the 
old mode of lighting has caused the housewife for 
years to discard the very pieces we crave for collec- 
tions today. 

One of the rarest items in the sale at the Walpole 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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ADVENTURES IN ANTIQUEING 


Our Neighbor Had a Great Desire to Show Off Her Antiques, Although Her 
Knowledge of the Subject Was Somewhat Meagre 


By ESTHER AVERILL 


I HAVE always had a love for things old and 

quaint. Even as a child I used to stand and admire 
the pair of copper lustre jugs on mother’s sideboard, 
which had once belonged to great-grandfather. I 
liked to imagine all the places in which they had been. 
I knew they had gone out West in a covered wagon 
with my grandfather, and had returned again as per- 
fect as the day they were made. Certainly they stood 
for romance! 

Antiques were none too common in my home, how- 
ever, and the next one I remember is a plate. This 
was given to me by an old woman to whom I had 
taken flowers because she was ill. She was a neigh- 
bor, and one day she called me in and said she wanted 
to give me something to pay for all the flowers I had 
brought to her. She then presented me with the 
plate, and informed me it was “over a hundred years 
old.” She told me to take good care of it. I was 
much impressed with this first antique—all my own. 

In the parlor at home there was an old clock on 
the mantelpiece. It had a painted door which showed 
a queer old picture of Mount Vernon. A collector of 
oddities had offered to purchase this door, so we in- 
ferred it was valuable. On either side of the clock 
was a silver lustre vase. One evening there was a 
loud crash, and down went the mantle, leaving the 
clock and vases a mass of ruins on the floor. That 
was tragedy! 

My second sally into the land of the quaint began 
last year. We had gone to Maine to spend the sum- 
mer at my husband’s boyhood home, in a tiny vil- 
lage nestled among the pineclad hills. Here I dis- 
covered we were living in a past generation. The 
house was old, the furnishings old, and the entire 
surroundings that of a dead and gone age. Never- 
theless I soon learned to enjoy reading by lamplight, 
especially when I found the lamp was made of Sand- 
wich glass. I delighted to warm myself before the 
fireplace, where old andirons with shiny brass knobs 
made the fire e,en more inviting. In fact, I revelled 
in my chance of living thus in the past. 

All our neighbors were proud of their old-fashioned 
thines, and nothing pleased them more than to exhibit 
them before my appreciative gaze, relating the history 
of each piece. Soon we began to take account of 
our own stock of antiques at the farm. Nearly all 
the furniture was old, while the dishes were a mix- 
ture of fine old pieces and modern ware. The shed 
and attic were especially rich in treasures. Many a 
rainy day I spent hunting antiques in my own house, 
and I was nearly always well rewarded for my labors. 

Extra fruitful of “finds” was the pile of trunks 
which had once belonged to Aunt Ann, who had lived 
on Commonwealth Avenue way down in Boston, ac- 
cording to the relatives. In these dusty old trunks 
I found many wonderful things. One was a huge 
Paisley shawl with a skyblue center in as perfect 
condition as the day when this dead and gone aunt 
had last laid it away. Another discovery was the box 


of old jewelry which the old lady had worn when 
she was a belle in Boston. There were some few 
dishes in the trunks. One lustre bowl was especially 
attractive after I had glued in a piece which had been 
broken out. 

There was one piece, however, which although it 
seemed worthless proved to be most useful. This was 
a package, carefully tied up, in which were a teapot 
cover and handle. I could not find the remainder of 
the dish, although I scarched the house for it. I 
laid the bundle away at last and forgot it. 

Some weeks later in a nearby city, I happened into 
a little, dusty second-hand store. While rummaging 
about I saw a teapot. It was of the same brown earth- 
enware as my teapot cover at home. It was in perfect 
condition except it lacked a cover and handle. I 
purchased it for a small price, and when I reached 
home hunted up my handle and cover and _ tried 
them on my new-old teapot. They matched and fitted 
perfectly! I now have a dish that is the envy of all 
my friends. 

Then there was my Wedgwood platter. I had 
greatly desired to own a real piece of Wedgwood, 
but like all antique collectors I did not care to go to 
a shop and pay the price for a genuine piece, if it 
could be had otherwise. Rather I wanted to discover 
one in some unique way. The summer passed, and 
in the fall we returned to our home in Massachusetts 
without my prize. One day during the winter I went 
to the Boston Art Museum to study the collection of 
antiques there. Suddenly among the Wedgwood 
dishes I’ saw a platter which looked familiar. Calling 
to my husband, I asked if he had ever seen anything 
like that before. 

“Why, yes,” he replied, “That looks like the platter - 
mother got at an) auction for ten cents when I was a 
child. I think it is still in the old home.” 

The winter passed. We journeyed again to the 
home village in Maine. When we reached the house 
the first thing I did before removing hat and coat 
was to rush to the cupboard. There was the big white 
platter in perfect condition! Carefully I turned it 
over, and impressed on the back was the magic name 
“Josiah Wedgwood.” My platter became the talk of 
the town, and it was most amusing to hear the vil- 
lagers remark when they saw the dish: 

“Oh yes, that looks like Wedgwood, alright.” 

Most of them, however, did not know Wedgwood 
from Sandwich glass. To them an old dish is an 
antique to be highly prized, but remains nameless. 

Later at a nearby farmhouse I saw a lovely old 
Bohemian glass vase. I said to my hostess: 

“Oh, what a lovely piece of Bohemian glass!” 

Some time afterward the farmer’s wife inquired of 
me: “What were you calling Grandmarm’s old red 
vase? Has it a name?” 

There is a small country store near the farm, and 
the proprietor and his wife always were great friends 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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A COMFORTABLE CORNER 


Louis XIII French tapestry, Louis XIII armchair 
with old needlepoint, Louis XVI foot stool, Italian 
slipper chair, Henry II oak taboret, old Spanish 
brocade and Italian candlesticks. 


Courtesy of Mary Coggeshall 
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CHINESE ARMORIAL SERVICES 


Armorial China Throws Light On the Growth and Intermarriage of 
Many Famous Families 


By MRS. GORDON-STABLES 


Belonged to Rt. Hon. George Canning, Prime Minister. 


HEN one has been accustomed to bestow in 

good faith an erroneous name on some _ ob- 
ject of interest, it is difficult as well as slightly 
irritating to have to adjust oneself to a new style 
of nomenclature to correspond with fresh discov- 
eries. Hence no doubt the persistence with which 
the label “Lowestoft” clings to the Armorial Serv- 
ices which during the Eighteenth Century were 
widely carried out for personages of standing, not 
alone in Great Britian but also in France and 
Holland. 

Until comparatively recently, it was generally ac- 
cepted that these dinner, tea and dessert services, 
bearing the arms of nobility, gentry, city companies, 
members of Parliament, lord-mayors and officials of 
all kinds and degrees, had been executed in Lowes- 
toft and then shipped to China for embellishment 
by Oriental craftsmen, with the coats of arms of 
those commissioning them, and with the famille 
verte and rose decorations of the period. 

This legend still obstinately endures in the public 
mind, although it has been established beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that the porcelain was from be- 
ginning to end produced in the factory of King- 
te-Chen, some miles distant from Canton, and that 
its manufacture was prosecuted during the period 
of Khang-hsi to Kien-Lung, that is to say, roughly 
from the early days of the Eighteenth Century to 
its closing years. 

A few services were still being made in China as 
late as 1810, but by that time royalty was conferring 
its favors on services from the Worcester Factory 
and fashion consequently veered in the same di- 
rection. 

Co-incident with the Eighteenth Century was the 
great and glorious development of the Honorable 


Kien Lung, c. 1765 


East India Company, and through the medium of 
this flourishing institution every facility was af- 
forded to Europeans of familiarizing themselves 
with and patronizing the arts of the Orient. Its 
officials and recognized agents in Canton would 
readily undertake to act as go-between for those 
at home and the representatives of the King-te- 
Chen factory; drawings of the armorial bearings 
would be sent out from England and elsewhere, 
handed to the factory officials, and the service then 
forwarded in due course (which might mean any- 
thing up to three or four years) to the noble owner 
of crest and quarterings. 

The Chinaman has always been famous for his 
faculty for faithful copying. Just as this occasion- 
ally leads him into duplicating such undesirable 
features as stains and tears in textiles, so did it 
in certain instances have the effect of inspiring him 
to copy in the china all. manner of details meant 
mearly as guides or explanations, 

Thus, we find in addition to the armorial bearings, 
such anomalies as the inscription of “These are the 
Arms of Myself and my Wife,” and of “The Bridg- 
man Arms” appearing below the quarterings, having 
been copied unquestioningly from the drawing pre- 
pared for the enlightenment of those concerned. 
Such specimens are, of course, of special interest 
to collectors today, but they no doubt caused the 
original owner to “see red’? when the service was 
first delivered to him! 

The Eighteenth Century was a period of feasting 
and drinking on a Gargantuan scale, of three-bottle- 
port men, of interminable dinner parties and of en- 
tertaining generally on a vast scale. Hence the 
enormous size of some of the services, many of 
which numbered more than 400 pieces, these in- 
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Arms of Joseph Farington (The Diarist). Kien Lung 
c. 1780. Famille rose. 


cluding every conceivable detail in china, down to 
salt-cellars, punch bowls, sauceboats, sweetmeat 
dishes and kniferests. Complete sets of the four 
salt-cellars are rare, but in the possession of Sir 
Algernon Tudor-Craig, the authority on Armorial 
porcelain, by whose kind permission the illustrations 
have been furnished THE ANTIQUARIAN for this article, 
is a particularly rare and interesting set, namely, 
that belonging to the armorial service carried out 
for Samuel Chase of Maryland, one of the signa- 
tories of the Declaration of Independence. 

A quaint touch is given to the dishes and plates, 
teapots and cups, bowls and jugs, by the way in 
which the Chinese artist tends to allow the heraldic 
lions and tigers to approximate to the character- 
istics of the Chinese kiln, and by the manner in 
which essentially British emblems have occasionally 
been misinterpreted. The “ragged staff” of heraldry 
may become a vine pole entwined with grape- 
clusters and the quarterings may be reversed with 
curious and bewildering effect. 

In all cases the paste of the genuine Chinese 
porcelain is of the hard variety, a feature which 
determines its origin as definitely not of Lowestoft, 
whose factory produced only soft-paste wares. The 
surface of the authentic Canton china is curiously 
uneven, and marked by tiny depressions, rather sug- 
gestive of orange-peel. Its tone is slightly bluish, 
in contradistinction the spurious, which is 
practically always chalky in its whiteness and ex- 
ceedingly smooth and shiny as to surface. Experts 
in heraldry can usually detect with ease inaccuracies 
in the quarterings in spurious wares. 

City Companies took great pride in serving their 


from 
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colossal banquets from services bearing their arms. 
The Worshipful Companies of the Butchers, the 
Fishmongers and the Poulters respectively boasted 
immense services of the Kien-Lung period, vast 
punchbowls usually figuring conspicuously among 
the many items. 


Once the property of the Royal Academican and 
famous diarist, Joseph Farington, were the teapot 
and stand illustrated, a gold-rope border accompany- 
ing the famille rose ornament. The service was 
originally commissioned in 1780 by Nash Farington, 
and possesses a special interest in that it was used 
by a personality who has handed down to succeed- 
ing generations so vivid a picture of his own era. 

An early service is that of the Marquess of North- 
ampton bearing the arms of Compton and made 
in or about the year 1720, The plate illustrated is 
decorated in green and gold and has a gold diaper 
border, within which birds and dragons have been 
very finely designed. 

The combination of the characteristically Eastern 
elements with others that are as distinctively West- 
ern, gives this set a peculiar charm of its own. 
As a rule the early services are far more ornate 
and elaborate than the later ones, an entire reversal 
of the ordinary rule in arts and crafts. Great sim- 
plicity prevails among the Kien-Lung services, 
which are often austerely of blue and white, in- 
nocent of gilding. 

To the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. George Can- 
ning, belonged the Kien-Lung (circa 1765) service 
from which are drawn the sauceboat, salt-cellar, 
fruit dish and two saucer-dishes illustrated here, the 
service having been originally ordered by his banker 
relative, Stratford Canning. Its wide diaper pat- 
tern border is in Nankin blue. 

At no time could services of such elaboration 
have been anything but costly, but the scarcity of 
genuine pieces, (maids were apt to be heavy- 
handed with the “washing-up” even in the days of 
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1720 (Marquess of Northamp- 
Green, red and gold diaper border 
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THE ASSEMBLY ROOM 


The assembly room at King Hooper Mansion, 
with its high ceiling, made a beautiful setting for 
the hooked rugs, the antique furniture, the china, 
pewter dresser and silhouettes that appear in the 
picture. 


The illustrations of King Hooper Mansion are by 
courtesy of Mr. I. Sack. The pieces in the pictures 
were exhibited during the summer months but the 
mansion is now closed. 
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The child’s room, set apart and on a different plane 
from the remainder of the house, was unique in a 
number of respects—even the boards in the floor 
are of unusual size. The desk, the chairs, the tables, 
china, andirons, rugs and mirrors—all carry out the 
theme of childhood. 
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THE QUEEN ANNE ROOM 


In the Queen Anne room the daybed and wing 
chair were the outstanding features. The hooked 
rug was considered by some to be one of the most 
beautiful old ones extant, and the very paper on 
the wall reflects the peace and restfulness that the 
furnishings engender. 
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Not only are these prints esteemed for their his- 
torical interest and the fact that they are the first 
aquatints produced in America, but also because 
they are the greatest rarities of early American 
naval prints. They were engraved by Edward 
Savage after his own paintings and published by 
him on May 20, 1799. 


Courtesy of Francis P. Garvan, Esq. 
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EDWARD SAVAGE 


An Able and Distinctive Painter Who Manifested Superior Skill as an Engraver 


By RUSSELL WALTON THORPE 


HE “History of the Rise and Progress of the 
Arts of Design in the United States,’ written 
by William Dunlap and published in 1834, is in- 
dubitably a great work, and but for this source of 
recorded information notable for its completeness, 
much of the subsequent notes on early American 
Art and Artists would be mere conjecture. 
However, few if any authorities are infallible and 
entirely unbiased in their recorded opinions, espe- 
cially in the matter of 
indirect and _ perhaps 
prejudiced information, 
whereupon the stories 
Dunlap has_ promul- 
gated and which have 
too 


been commonly 


adopted and repeated 
regarding particularly 
the 


bearing 


engraved _ plates 
the 


Edward Savage, seems 


name of 
to be a great injustice 
to this worthy early 
American painter and 
engraver. 

Though frequently 
attacked and _ scarcely 
ever defended, the pro- 
of Edward 
Savage have yet always 


ductions 


continued popular with 
the collectors of early 
historic Americana, 
and much credit is due 
the late William S. 
Baker, also that inde- 
fatigable spirit with an 
unappeasable desire for 
true facts, in the person of the late Charles Henry 
Hart, who have brilliantly championed the position 
of this Artist in American art history, and whose 
research work has so conclusively dispelled the un- 
certainty that had heretofore beclouded the repu- 
tation and ability of Savage as an engraver and his 
right to the authorship of the plates bearing his 
mame as such. 

Unfortunately there is apparently no available 
knowledge of Savage as an artist prior to 1789, 
regarding what preparation he had leading up to 
his qualifications for such an important undertaking, 
when in December of the same year he was en- 
gaged in painting his first life portrait of George 
Washington as a gift from the Artist to Harvard 
College, which was finished in January, 1790; and 
again on the 6th of the ensuing April, Savage 
began his painting of the similar portrait of him 
for Vice-President John Adams, when he also 
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a gem of early American engraving in the stipple 
manner—Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum. 
Charles A. Munn Collection) 


painted his portrait of Mrs. Washington. 

Originally a goldsmith, Savage was only 28 years 
of age when he first appears in the records as a 
portrait painter aforementioned, indicating that he 
must have abandoned his trade some years previous 
in order to pursue the career of an artist, unless’ he 
continued at his trade at least until he mastered the 
rudiments of his more artistic inclinations. 

From whom he received his first instructions in 
portrait 


painting and 


engraving will likely 
never be known, and 
little does it matter, 


but it is not mere sur- 
mise that the experi- 
ence he gained as a 
goldsmith subsequently 
served him to advan- 
tage in the dexterity of 
the 


andmas 


engravers’ tools, 
a) DO Tet at 
painter it is certain 
that he must have pro- 
duced previous ex- 
of sufficient 
to the 
consideration of Joseph 
Willard, President of 
Harvard College, to act 
as intercessor in his 
behalf in the matter of 
the 


trait 


amples 


merit warrant 


Washington por- 
It is furthermore 
that 
was not a novice at the 


evident Savage 


time, and readily veri- 


(The fied by the quality of 
the portrait, which, 
though admittedly not a great work of art, it 


displays a developed technical skill and as a like- 
ness of Washington. it is again evident that the 
portrait gave complete satisfaction. 

Although this article is intended to primarily treat 
with Savage as an engraver, it seems opportune 


‘to briefly measure his ability and standing as a por- 


trait painter of the period, who was at his best a 
very able painter, but never great, and whose por- 
traits will always hold their rank more for historical 
interest than artistic merit—but in the latter sense, 
never will his work descend to the mediocre class. 

The essential qualities which constitute an artistic 
nature must seek expression in some manner or 
form, whereupon it is only reasonable to assume 
that the art of a goldsmith did not appeal to the 
esthetic taste of Savage as did the art an¢ possibili- 
ties of portrait painting, and which was more grati- 
fying to his natural abilities 
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In a purely artistic sense, Savage had his limita- 
tions as a portrait painter, and was likely aware of 
it, which possibly accounts for his devoting more 
of his attention to the engraver’s art, in which 
branch he manifested a marked superior skill, if 
not equal to his most accomplished contemporaries. 

He was not a prolific artist either as a portrait 
painter or engraver, and what he did produce certain- 
ly does not warrant the vindictive and disparaging 
criticism both Dunlap and John Wesley Jarvis have 
handed down to posterity, which appears to be with- 
out good ground, if not ridiculous, and may be attrib- 
uted to the mischief of professional jealousy. 

If only to show up the fallacy of Jarvis’s remarks 
about Savage and his art, one needs but investigate 
plausible facts, and especially relative dates; and ‘as 
for Dunlap, who never had _ personal with 
Savage, the half page he devoted to him is entirely 
based on the prejudiced information given to him by 
Jarvis, who, by the way, is blessed with all friendly 
praise and admiration, and quoted most faithfully in 
the 25 pages of text Dunlap presented to him. Jarvis 
was one of Savage’s pupils, and apparently a discon- 
tented one, who later proved to be a highly gifted 
portrait painter; incidentally one afflicted with a per- 
senality and the type of person who sought notoriety 
at the expense of others, even to the extent of be- 
littling the art of Gilbert Stuart, his famous contem- 
porary and the greatest of early American portrait 
painters. 


contact 


It would be foolish to imply that Savage was orig- 
inally self-taught, for he must have sought instruction 
from some source, and as was a common practice, he 
very probably considerable knowledge while 
working in connection with other artists as an assist- 
ant. His enthusiasm and desire to attain the mark 


gained 


THOMAS JERFERSON, 


A fortunate acquisition 1s this rarest of Savage’s en- 
graved portraits—Courtesy of Frawoas P. Garvan, Esq. 


November, 1925 


Savage’s masterpiece in the ‘mezzotinto style and a 
most attractive Franklin portrait after the David Mar- 
tin painting—Courtesy of Francis P. Garvan, Esq. 


of an independent artist must have played a large part 
in the development of his art in its elementary period, 
brief as it must have been, when it is recalled that 
he must have given some few years to his trade and 
that he was only twenty-eight when he painted the 
Washington portrait. That Savage was an artist by 
nature and one possessed with a marked degree of 
self-confidence goes without saying, but he was also 
a good business man when he aspired to paint the 
First President’s portrait from life at the time he 
did,—the objective in the career of many contemporary 
portrait painters, which, in some instances, is the basis 
of their only claim to the gratitude of posterity. 


The one most gratifying feature about the art of 
Edward Savage is its note of sincerity and simplicity, 
which speaks for the fact that he always made a truth- 
ful if not flattering rendering of his subjects. At no 
time did he ever succumb to the perceptible influence 
of either his master, if he had one, or any other local 
or foreign painter; in fact, his art was absolutely 
personal and essentially American.. 

His style was that of a conscientious painter,—not 
a brilliant colorist, nor was his drawing faultless, but 
his homely faithfulness to his subjects could not be 
better exemplified than in his famous group of the 
“Washington Family’, now on public view in the 
American Wing of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
through the generosity. of its present owner, 
Mr. Thomas B. Clarke. 


No artist but Edward Savage could have painted 
this picture. and achieve the same fortunate results. 
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An excellent and scarce example of Savage’s mezzo- 
tinto work after lis own painting—Courtesy of 
Robert Friedenberg Galleries 


Every square inch of the picture is truly and spiritual- 
ly American, and is most striking for its force of 
truth in the quality of each and every portrait, reflect- 
ing a natural grace of unaffected dignity combined 
with a note of simplicity in a most intimate mood that 
is purely Washingtonian, which on the whole will al- 
Ways rank as one of the most historical of early 
American pictures and a treasured heirloom. 


In 1791, Savage went to London, where he is said 
to have studied under Benjamin West, and it is in- 
ferred that he also went to Italy, from the inscription 
on the whole-length portrait of Columbus, engraved by 
David Edwin and published at Philadelphia by Edward 
Savage in 1800, which states that the portrait is copied 
from the original picture by E. Savage, in the, Collec- 
tion of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, at Florence. 


It was while in London (1791) Savage produced his 


first signed plate, a beautifully rendered small -oval-.- 


shaped stipple engraving after his own painting, a bust 
portrait of “General Henry Knox”, Secretary of War 
in the Washington Cabinet. 


Savage remained abroad until about 1794, when his 
return to this Country is recorded by his marriage at 
Boston on October 13th, 1794, and his exhibition in 
Philadelphia in July of 1795, of the first panorama 
ever shown in that City, a view of London and West- 
minster. 


The quality of the engraved portrait of General 
Knox shows that Savage had a natural predilection 
and capable hand for the engraver’s art, and his stay 
in London was the finishing touch to his abilities as 
an engraver, where he must have greatly profited by 
and observations of the working 


personal contact 
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methods of those unexcelled masters of mezzotinto 
and stipple engraving, and when he rapidly responded 
to friendly instruction at the hands of possibly a Val- 
entine Green, whose mezzotinto qualities are so per- 
ceptible in some of his work. 


Also while in London (Sept., 1793) Savage brought 
forth his masterpiece of mezzotinto work in the por- 
trait of “Benjamin Franklin” after the Martin paint- 
ing; likewise the “Washington Portrait” (June, 1793), 
his first plate executed in the mezzotinto style, having 
published in February of the previous year his delight- 
ful little oval-shaped stipple engraving showing just 
the full bust figure. 


The other portraits Savage engraved were published 
in Philadelphia subsequent to his return from London 
and settling there, where he remained until about 1801 
and where he also engaged in the print publishing 
business aside from his calling as a painter and en- 
graver. It can be gathered from this that Savage is- 
sued prints engraved by other artists, and very able 
ones, but there does not appear to be a single instance 
where it may be adjudged that he deliberately (and 
one might say fraudulently) published a plate on 
which his name is inscribed as the author, as Dunlap 
and Jarvis would have us believe; the latter stating 
that Savage knew nothing of engraving and that his 
painting was execrable (manifesting no love for his 
former master). 

Furthermore, their statement that the stipple engrav- 
er, David Edwin, as well as Jarvis himself, were the 
real engravers of his plates is manifestly incorrect up- 
on examination of the painfully crude mezzotinto ef- 
fort by Jarvis in the small portrait showing just the 
head of David Rittenhouse, which may be seen at the 


Another fine example of Savage’s mezzotinto work 1s 
this portrait of David Rittenhouse after the painting 
by Charles Willson Peale—Courtesy of the Metropoli- 


tan Musewm of Art—(Charles A. Munn Collection) 
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Metropolitan Museum, an item in the Munn bequest; 
and again, upon examination of the Knox stipple por- 
trait, which fails to even suggest any other engrav- 
er’s style, and which Savage produced when Edwin 
was only a 15-year-old English chap, who was appren- 
ticed to the Dutch engraver, Jossi, then working in 
London, and who accompanied him on his return to 
Holland in 1706. 


Disagreeing with his master, the young engraver 
embarked from Amsterdam and landed in Philadelphia 
in December, 1797, where he was immediately engaged 
by his fellow countryman, a publisher residing there 
by name of T. B. Freeman. 


When Savage published his stipple engraving of the 
“Washington Family” in 1798, Edwin helped him in 
the making of the plate, as shown in Edwin’s Diary 
and verified by a letter under date of May Ist, 1802, 
written by his friend John Sartain; but Edwin was 
employed as an assistant, and why should his name 
appear on his employer’s property, for it is safe to 
say that Edwin’s work was not so extensive as to 
merit such a claim. 


It is again absurd to believe that an engraver and 
painter of Savage’s marked ability should have to 
steal the merits of another man’s work—and what 
artist possessed of any mettle at all would tolerate 
such a gross misrepresentation at his expense, nor 
would such business make much progress under the 
circumstances. 


Savage was most successful with his engravings and 
made a master stroke of good business when he issued 
the “Washington Family”, which was printed in Lon- 
don and distributed there and in France, as well as 
in America. The success of the print is established 
by a letter Savage wrote to Washington on June 3, 
1798, stating that he had about 441 subscriptions, all 
from most respectable people, and expected the plate 
would realize about $10,000, a tremendous return for 
those days. The issue must have been large, but still 
the print is now a scarce one, possibly because of the 
deteriorating feature of the paper, which the ravages 
of time and neglect would utterly destroy; bad fram- 
ing being a large contributory cause for the loss or 
damage of many valuable prints. 


The most interesting and rarest of all the engraved 
work of Edward Savage, after his own paintings, re- 
cording an outstanding event of American naval his- 
tory, are his views of the Chase and Action between 
the American frigate “Constellation,” under command 
of Commodore Thomas Truxtun, and the French frig- 
ate “L’Insurgent,’ under command of Captain Bar- 
reault. 


These are of a large folio size and engraved in 
the aquatint style, which, by the way, are the first 
aquatints of record produced in America, and are 
the only engravings of the type produced by Savage, 
though he at times used the medium in connection 


with his stipple work. 


The rarity of these prints is ascertained by the 
fact that there are only four sects known to be extant, 
as for instance the set here shown, those in the for- 
mer Barret Collection, which are considerably damaged, 
the set owned by the American Antiquarian Society, 
and a set Savage presented to Washington, shown in 
the Savage-Washington correspondence of June, 1799, 
which prints have been lost track of. 
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Few people recall that the United States had dif- 
ficulty with France at the close of the Eighteenth 
Century, when on the oth of February, 1799, while 
the Constellation was cruising off Nevis (West Indies), 
a large vessel was discovered at the southward. Truxtun 
gave chase, and brought on an engagement at little 
past three in the afternoon. It lasted an hour and 
a quarter, when the antagonist of the Constellation 
struck her colors and surrendered. She was the fa- 
mous Insurgent, which was the captor of the Retaliation 
under command of Bainbridge a few weeks earlier. 
The gallant Frenchman did not yield until his fine 
ship was dreadfully shattered and he had lost 70 men, 
killed and wounded, while the Constellation had only 
3 men wounded. ‘This victory produced great exulta- 
tion in the United States, and the navy was. declared 
to be equal to any in the world. 


The battle was fought with great skill and bravery 
on both sides; the press was filled with eulogiums 
of Truxtun, and he received congratulatory addresses 
from all quarters. Even the merchants of Lloyd’s 
Coffee-house, London, sent him a service of plate 
worth over three thousand dollars, on which a rep- 
resentation of the action was elegantly engraved. The 
captives were loud in praise of Truxtun’s courtesy 
and kindness; and for a long time a song called 
“Truxtun’s Victory” was sung everywhere. 


The navy became a favorite toast at public meetings; 
songs and pictures of naval battles were in great de- 
mand—and even an enterprising crockery merchant 
conceived the idea of having pitchers made in Liver- 
pool, commemorative of the navy. An action approved 
by Congress on the 29th of March, 1800, authorized 
the President (John Adams) to present Truxtun a 
gold medal with the thanks of the nation. 


It is assumed that Savage left Philadelphia about 
1801, as his name disappears from the city directory 
at this time. He returned to his native town of 
Princeton, Worcestser County, Massachusetts, where 
he was born in November, 1761, and died there on 
July 6th, 1817. He was from all accounts a man of 
good family, and excellent social connections, and owing 
to his early application and success, he was apparently 
a man possessed of some means at the time he re- 
linquished his business affairs to follow the life of a 
country gentleman on his 800-acre farm. 


The other prints engraved by Savage are his mezzo- 
tinto portraits of “Nathaniel Russell” (circa 1800), 
“William Smith” after Gilbert Stuart (1796), “An- 
thoriy Wayne” (1796), “George Washington” (whole- 
length Stuart-Lansdowne type, 1801), “Congress Vot- 
ing Independence (an unfinished mixed engraving), 
“Liberty As Goddess Of Youth” (stipple work, 1796), 
“Muscipula” after Reynolds (1796). 


I am indebted for many facts in this article to 4 
paper read before the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
January 12, 1905, by the late Charles Henry Hart, en- 
titled “Edward Savage, Painter and Engraver and 
his unfinished plate of Congress Voting Independence” ; 
Mantle Fielding and his contribution, “Edward Savage’s 
Portraits of Washington,” in the Pennsylvania Maga- 
zine of History and Biography, July, 1924; Stauffer’s 
volume on American Engravers on Copper and Steel,” 
Grolier Club, 1907; Dunlap’s “History of the Arts of 
Design, 1834”; William S. Baker’s volume on the “En- 
graved Portraits of Washington,” and the late Benson 
J. Lossing’s ‘Field-Book,” 1860. 
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An impression from this plate hung at Mount 
Vernon during Washington’s lifetime. 


Courtesy Kennedy & Co. 
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PROVINCIAL FRENCH FURNITURE 


Oak, Walnut, Beech Were in Common Use; Pine Was Rare 


By MILLICENT D. LAMPEE 


Much has been written about French furniture but 
comparatively little of the simpler types from the va- 
rious provinces of France or of pieces which show the 
decided provincial influence. 


During the past year or two several of these inter- 
esting chairs and cabinets have been brought into the 
United States. Some of them come directly from 
France, others are coming from Canada. Originally it 
came almost exclusively from the provinces of Lor- 
raine, Gascony, Provénce and Normandy. The furni- 
ture has been polished by years of use by these simple 
French folk but because of its sturdy beauty and hon- 
est structure it has come to us from the Seventeenth 
Century in splendid condition. The lines and simple 
ornamentation, in spite of awkwardness, often possess 
real beauty, and pieces of this type make a pleasing 
addition to a collection of English, Spanish or Amer- 
ican furniture of the same period. 


The old cabinetmakers never concealed either bad 
wood or workmanship under a covering of ebony, tor- 
toiseshell or brass. They never treated it to the coat- 
ing of glossy red lacquer, which was so coinmon at 
this time, for French workmen of the Seventeenth 
Century were required to obey certain laws or pre- 
scripts. Two of these were:--1. “Let no man make 
chair or stool whether square, round, octagonal or 


Provincial French chair showing court influence. 


A provincial French cupboard in two parts 


triangular. that shall not be well and duly made 
and assembled with mortices and tenons.” 2. “Let 
none make aumries (cupboards) to keep clothes, pa- 
pers, jewellery plate. . . .save that the feet and cross 
timbers be of fitting width and thickness.” A quaint 
wording of an honest law which would be well for 
modern workmen to follow! 

The armchair pictured here is of the true provincial 
French type. Yet it has the grace and subtlety of the 
court furniture with turnings which are most interest- 
ing. It is shown through the courtesy of Jordan 
Marsh of Boston. 

The two-part cupboard illustrated on this page was 
in vogue during the reign of Louis XIII of France. 
It still has the hand wrought hinges of quaint design. 
The doors are fastened by crude wooden buttons. 

Native woods were used in the fashioning cf these 
old pieees. Walnut, beech, oak. and butternut were- 
common. Pine was used very sparingly and so is ex- 
ceedingly rare in our day. 
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ADVENTURES IN ANTIQUEING 


(Continued from Page 23) 


of my husband’s family. One day while visiting these 
neighbors I spied a lovely large silver lustre fruit 
bowl. Of course I exclaimed at its beauty. The 
owner did not care overmuch for the dish. She 
bought it for a small sum at an auction because ‘‘it 
looked like silver and did not have to be polished.” 

People in Maine are highly indignant if one offers to 
buy an antique from them, so I held my peace. I 
went often to this home later, my husband affirming 
I was after that bowl and not making simple neigh- 
borly calls. The day for our departure back to Massa- 
chusetts arrived and I was still without the lustre 
piece. But my hopes were rewarded at the eleventh 
hour, for the owner of the bowl came to bid us good- 
by bearing the dish with her as a farewell gift. Bless 
the kindness of the old storekeeper and his wife. 

My husband has a relative, one of those collecting 
souls who everything and discards nothing. 
Since she has lived in one house nearly fifty years she 
has accumulated a vast store of things. Some are 
antique and some are not. When she learned I loved 
things old and quaint she informed me that when 
she died I was to have everything, because I liked these 
old things so well. It will be well worth the labor of 
dividing the wheat from the chaff to own some of the 
really fine pieces which she has, especially the banjo 
clock hanging on the dining-room wall. 

The strangest place one could imagine as a haven 
for old dishes yielded me several fine Staffordshire 
vases. This was at the Natural History rooms in my 
home city. I had a collection of butterflies in the 
place, and one day while going over my specimens I 
saw a pile of old dishes back of the boxes that housed 
my butterflies. Hastily examining them I found some 
were very worth while. The President of the Society 
disposed of them without a thought—glad some one 
wanted them! 

Thus far I have had only one other adventure in 
antiquing. This occurred quite recently. My husband 
and I discovered a nearby deserted house. It was in 
the last stages of decay, but I thought it might yield 
something. So we went gingerly into the ruin. There 
was absolutely nothing in it, and we turned to leave 
empty-handed, when my husband called to me to come 
and see what he had found. He was kneeling in 
front of a bricked-up fireplace, with his arm in the 
chimney hole. I peeked in and saw a beautiful crane. 
Of course we had to have it, but how, was the next 
question. 

Although the house was fast falling to pieces the 
chimney still stood firm. Husbands are handy things 
to have, and mine was doubly so in this complication. 
He took an old timber from the floor and carefully 
pried out the bricks which had filled in the fire- 
place. Every time a brick came out I expected the 
house to fall, but it stood. After an hour’s hard work 
we had a crane to hang in our fireplace on the farm. 
We have kettles enough to hang on it—nice friendly 
old iron ones. A neighbor has a mellow old brass 
kettle I hope to have some day to hang on my crane. 
She is using it at present for watering her chickens! 


Saves 


These few adventures may not seem exciting, but | 


they have put an interest and a thrill into my life 
which I would not miss for anything. As any antique 
lover will tell, the quest for things old is the best 
hobby that one can have. 
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EARLY AMERICAN LAMPS 
(Continued from Page 22) 

Galleries, from which the illustrations in this article 
were obtained, was a vaseline yellow Sandwich glass 
candlestick. A lamp in that color would be a rarity 
to be carefully cherished and guarded. Then too, this 
particular candlestand has the Sandwich three-step 
round foot on a square base! 

An interesting characteristic of the Sandwich designs 
is that the fonts were highly ornate, while the bases 
were quite plain. In glass lamps the same difficulty is 
encountered in the search for pairs. It is now almost 
impossible to unearth two alike, and if one does suc- 
ceed, one will find the price in proportion to the dif- 
ficulty. 

There is a fascination and interest about old lamps. 
From all old glass emanates a peculiar romantic charm. 
We wonder how such fragility could survive the years, 
that have so ruthlessly crushed so many far more sturdy 
articles. Love and tenderness there must have been 
along the road of years that preserved: them in their 
pristine state, for us to love and cherish in return. 
A collection of lamps is a true joy. There are so 
many historically interesting, decorative and alluring, 
that with a little time and comparatively small expen- 
diture one can acquire a collection that will “be a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 

The illustrations herewith are by courtesy of the Wal- 
pole Galleries. All of the pieces shown were sold at 
auction last winter. 


ARMORIAL CHINA 
(Continued from Page 26) 
Queen Anne!) has caused prices to soar ever since 
the cult of collecting established itself in this di- 
rection. 

The finest sets are those which were carried out 
entirely to order; the less esteemed are those that 
were merely of a stock pattern, emblazoned with 
The French know the ware as 
“Porcelaine des Indes,” and boast a number of 
historic services, among them one of notable 
beauty, fashioned for Mme. de Pompadour. 


the patron’s arms. 


Quite a quantity of important services were made 
to the order of Scotchmen, who, after the manner 
of their clan, having emigrated to take up posts 
abroad, there made good by their persistence and 
hard work, rising eventually to positions in which 
they were able to gratify their innate appreciation 
of fine workmanship and good taste. Indeed, much 
of the prosperity of the East India Company is 
credited to the number of young Scots of enterprise 
and diligence that entered its service in its early 
days. 


The study of Armorial China is one that grows 
with every fresh specimen acquired, It throws light 
on the growth and intermarriage of many a famous 
family, and in many ways fills in the picture of life 
in the Eighteenth Century. America also is fast 
falling a victim to its lure, and every year some 
rare example finds its way across the Atlantic to 
swell, may be, the collection of some descendant 
of the family for which it was originally com- 
missioned. And now America has taken from us 
the Leverhulme collection, to be dispersed among — 
collectors in New York. 


AS IT WAS 
IN CALVERT COUNTY 


AS IT IS IN THE BALTIMORE MUSEUM 


There has been installed at the Baltimore Museum of Art a room from one 
of the oldest houses in Maryland, Eltonhead Manor, Calvert County. The 
room, was given to the Museum by Mr. Hamilton Owens. Eltonhead 
Manor was built during the latter part of the Seventeenth Century, and 
from the time of its completion until the present has been a Maryland 
landmark. The old manor house was long unoccupied, but it was very 
staunchly built. The paneling of American pine formerly beautified what 
was evidently the drawing room, and, for all the devastation surrounding 
it, as shown in the illustration—fallen ceiling, demolished fireplace, yawn- 
ing windows and doors—it is virtually in a perfect state of preservation. 
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BEAUTIFUL PERSIAN ReveGee 


The top piece is a royal pulpit cover embroidered in gold and silver. 
The inscriptions consist of appropriate holy verses from the Koran. 
The columns on both sides reproduce the effect of the “Mehrab”, where 
the leader of prayer stands in the mosque. Below at the center is an 
antique prayer rug bearing the Tree of Life spread on a field of ivory. 
The borders are in rich shades of blue, green and rose. On either side 
is a prayer rug of the early Seventeenth Century made in Ispahan in 
silk, on which the design of the Tree of Life is charmingly worked out. 


Courtesy of the Persian Art Center 
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ANTIQUE PERSIAN RUGS 


Important Variations Distinguish Them From the Other Five Types of Oriental Rugs 


By HELEN EDITH ANDERSON 


S we stood looking down on a superb Kirman 
A that almost gleamed in the light of the open fire, 
I asked my friend why he chanced to collect Persian 
rugs rather than other Oriental weaves. 

“Tt’s more than just chance,” he answered. “You 
see, if you happen to like harmony of colors rather 
than strong contrast these Persian rugs are the thing. 
The design is more’graceful, too, and a livelier fancy 
seems to play through them. To me, this Persian 
rug, with its vase of flower sprays and tunny birds 
in the branches suggests the desire of the East for 
green gardens and the song of birds.” 

Yet while one cannot praise too highly the art of 
the Persian rug, one must know that there are cham- 
pions of all the other five main groups into which 
the rugs of the East are divided. Besides the Per- 
sian there is the Central Asian, the Caucasian and 
the Turkish. Then from further East come the Indian 
and the Chinese, all individual expressions of the 
great art of rug weaving. 

When one becomes interested in antique Oriental 
rugs, there begins a most intriguing ¢ame of first 
identifying the general group to which the specimen 
belongs and, when that is determined, of finding out 
in what town or district the piece was woven. For 
one who is familiar with rugs can often tell, with a 
seemingly uncanny precision, from what part of 
Persia, for example, a particular rug has come. 

Besides the consideration of the character of the de- 
sign of the “field” or center part of the rug, and the 
border, there are the details of the manner in which 
the humble artist wove the rug to be looked into by 
the astute collector. What kind of knot was used; is 
the warp or the weft made of cotton or wool; how 
are the ends and the sides finished off; is the pile 
short, long, fleecy or stiff. These and other questions, 
which, however, are not as complicated as they may 
seem, make the collecting and appraisement of Oriental 
rugs a fascinating pastime. 

In defining the localities from which for hundreds 
and hundreds of years these Eastern rugs have come, 
we cannot depend upon political boundaries either of 
yesterday or today. Natural divisions have been made 
by barriers of mountain ranges and seas. The coun- 
try of the “Central Asian” or, as they are sometimes 
called, “Turkoman” rugs, lies east of the Caspian Sea 
and to the north of Persia beyond the lofty ranges 
of the Kuren Dagh, a continuation of the Himalaya 
mountains. C. J. Delabere May in his interesting vol- 
ume, “How to Identify Oriental Rugs,” savs that rugs 
from this section are characterized by a peculiar color 
scheme which gives domination to a single hue. Rich 
and subdued shades of reds, maroons and browns are 
the colors generally found in these rugs and the de- 
Signs are geometrical forms of the diamond, hexagon 
Or octagon. These are found repeated in rows on 
the field. Another characteristic is the absence of the 
central medallion found in other types and the pres- 
ence of a long end-web and fringe in odd arrange- 
ment. 


Large Karabahg Rug. 
Perfect state of preservation. Size about 13 by 6 feet. 


Caucasian rugs have a superficial similarity to Cen- 
tral Asian weaves, but they are generally of a lighter 
and brighter tone, and their greatest difference is in 
the use of many varied geometrical designs massed 
on the surface of the rug rather than the repetition 
of one form. ‘The “latch-hook” design, recognizable 
by a hook-like termination, is almost always found on 
these rugs. Another way of telling if the rug is a 
Caucasian is to notice if the end web is uncolored. 
These rugs come from the mountainous country north 
of Persia and lying between the great Caspian Sea 
and the Black Sea. 

Leaving these two classes with their geometrical de- 
signs, one turns to the Turkish weaves with their 
conventionally drawn forms and flower motives. Here 
are no repeated patterns such as one may find in the 
Persian, nor is there the strictly geometrical arrange- 
ment of the Caucasian and Central Asian. The de- 
signs have a certain stiffness or heaviness because of 
their severe conventionalization, but this adds to the 
dignity of their weaves. Most persons are familiar 
with the rich colors, massed in contrast with each 
other on these rugs, and the lack of the brilliant luster 
of surface seen on other Eastern rugs such as-the 
Persian and Central Asian. Prayer rugs are usually 
Turkish; if the inevitable arch design is worked in at 


Extremely fine; close weave. 


From the Collection of H. Michaelyan. 


one end of the field, it is an almost sure sign that 
the rug is from the former land of the Sultan. 


The history of the Indian rug is that of an imported 
art. With the Mohammedan religion, brought into 
India from Persia, came the art of “knot-carpet” 
Thence arose the Indian rug which we 
know today, strongly influenced by Persian art, with 
flowers and animals more or less naturalisticly treat- 
ed. There is little of the Hindu forms of design to 
be seen at first glance, although closer study generally 
discloses forms that are distinctly native. And yet, 
while the design is Persian, there is a certain stiff 
precision in the handling that is not found in the 
products of Tran, and to anyone familiar with Persian 
rugs the differences are noticeable. 


weaving. 


The last of the great groups of rugs of the East 
is the Chinese. Of all the six types of rugs, these 
from the Celestial kingdom are easiest to identify. 
Their color is always distinctive, for one thing—their 


There are two forms of knots used in weaving Orien- 


tal rugs. To the left is the Persian, or Seuna, the 
Turkish, or Ghaordes, knot. All the Persian rugs 
have the first form of knotting, with the exception of 
the Shiraz and Heriz qualtties, and the rugs woven by 
the nomadic tribes, such as the Iran and Mosul, while 
the weavers all through the Turkoman district, the 
Caucasus and Turkish provinces adhere to the second 
or Ghiordes form of knotting. From “The Handbook 
for Lovers of Oriental Rugs,” by Fritz & LaRue. 


characteristic golden yellows, their plum and pome- 
granate shades, and their delicate peach hue are found 
in no other kind of rugs. Units of design such as the 
swastika, dragons, butterflies and bats, with other 
highly conventionalized symbols, aid even the tyro in 
identifying them. A round medallion, instead of the 
diamond, oval, octagon and similar shapes found in 
other rugs, is another sign that the rug is from China. 
The Samarkand rug, one should note, although geo- 
graphically allied with Central Asian rugs, is grouped 
with the Chinese. While strongly Chinese in its char- 
acter, one discerns in the Samarkand rug Persian and 
other Oriental forms, such as the rosette, the tree of 
life, and the eight-pointed star. 


Coming again to Persian rugs after this swift birds- 
eye view of other Oriental rugs, we find that Persian 
designs are not made up of geometrical or highly 
conventionalized forms such as were found in the Cau- 
casian, Central Asian and Chinese. The Persians, be- 
ing of the liberal sect of Mohammedans called Shiites, 
weave birds and other animals into their designs, to- 
gether with human figures, which the Turks, being 
of the orthodox or Sunna sect, do not do. In addi- 
tion to these differences, what first strikes one’s eye 
in viewing a Persian weave is the more subtle har- 
mony of color. Rich as individual parts may be, the 
Persian weaver instinctively arranges his colors so that 
there is a subdued glamour over the piece in marked 
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distinction to the strong color contrasts of other vari- 
eties of Oriental rugs. 


The typical Persian motif is essentially floral. In- 
terwoven in their designs is the great passion of those 
dry Eastern countries for gardens. Where rain is 
scarce and green herbage is a boon, a garden, cool, 
shaded, and sweet with the scent of luxurious flowers, 
with deer on the sward and birds in the trees, is in- 
deed a paradise. So flowers and trees, birds and ani- 
mals appear on Persian rugs, and even garden walks 
are indicated, showing how literally they expressed 
their desire for a land “where many a garden by the 
water blows.” 


Only as the exception does one find floral motives 
absent from the field or border, and where these are 
not used a design consisting of the repetition of a 
form, such as the “pear” or “Herati” form, often 
appears. The pear design has many conventionaliza- 
tions and sometimes is cone-shaped. The Herati de- 
sign is a diamond-shaped form, on each s de of which 
is placed a curious design like a crumpled leaf, and 
in the center of which there is generally a rose or 
peony. 

Another typical Persian motif is the “henna flower” 
design,—a stalk bearing flowers of five petals. There 
is also the Mina Khani design, a form peculiar to 
Persia and used in an “all-over” repeated design cov- 


(Continued on Page 46) 


Antique Senna Rug, Seventeenth Century. 
Courtesy of Costikyan & Co. 
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5 Radically New and Very Practical 


ABS In the trend of Colonial type decoration, man’s needs have been looked after in the 
ils) creation of the Student’s Colonial Smoker Lamp—a gift that is distinctly artistic as well 
His) as practical. Its purity of design and finish lend an additional touch of refinement to any 
iff home or business man’s desk. The Student's Colonial Smoker Lamp is a patented combin- 
By ation of lamp, ash tray and match box holder in antique pewter finish. It has electric at- 
3 tachment fitted with a genuine parchment shade with a replica of a hand etched antique 
map of the Original Thirteen Colonies. 


Price $12.00 Each 


SCANS! 


IL 


Patented and Manufactured by 


SAMUEL EDELMAN 


474 NORTH 6th STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SAMUEL EDELMAN, 
474 No. 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ey cannot Enclosed please find $.......; yen Rees, for which please send me. 

See tem COLONIAL SMOKER LAMP 
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TO BE SOLD AT 
LOW PRICES 


Historical Blue, Pink 


and Silver Lustre. 


Brown, Eagle and Blue 
Armorial Lowestoft ANTIQUES 
Empire Urn-shape 

Vases. 


Marble and Lowestoft Vases. § 4? 4 ; gi i 
American and English itz a: @i ue 
nf a 9 : " 
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MOBLE 


eK awtiguence: 8 


Furniture. 


Copper and Silver Resist : , 7 
Pitchers F. NOBLE CO., 124-126 Lexington Ave., New York City, bet. 28th & 29th Streets | 


Every Saturday~ 


. 
well illustrated, interestingly and authen- 
tically written articles about “antiques” 
are published in the Boston Evemng 
Transcript. . 


Reliable dealers and individuals in prac- 
tically every part of the country are using i 
these regular Saturday pages to thew ad- f 
vantage. Regular advertisers find 1 a ' 
result-producing medium. . 


FOR A SAMPLE COPY, “SUBSCRIPTION a: 
OR ADVERTISING RATES, ADDRESS ; 


Boston Loening Transcript t 
ONE OF THE WORLD’S WONDERFUL CLOCKS— 


This well-known Planetarium Clock is the only one of its 324 Washington Street Boston 8, Mass. 
kind in existence. Besides telling the time of day, the day S) 


of the month and month of the year, it operates globes rep- 4 

resenting sun, moon and earth with the latter’s correct revolu- Antique Dept. Telephone MAIn 6950 

tion and inclination on its axis. ‘ ; 

The clock represents ten years of work—about 1800-1810— 5 ert : 

by the Scandinavian clock maker, Greve N. F. Gyldenstolpe. The Boston Evening Transcript is the only 5 
id 
’ 
' 


It has been exhibited at the Horological Institute conference medium in Boston, New England and the coun- 


at Chicago. April 17, 1924, and has been published in The - 
Keystone, The Jewelers’ Circular, and the Chicago papers. try—as far as we know—that publishes each | 
{ 


It is offered for sale in settlement of an estate. Address 


V. G. MALMSTROM 
11335 Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


week features about antiques. 
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EARLY NEW ENGLAND | 
MIRROR SCONCES i} 
For Homes Furnished with Antiques 


Can be had equipped for electricity. 
Write for Descriptive Circular 
and information. 


Special Terms for quantities to 
Dealers and Interior Decorators. 


Produced by 
SAMUEL -D#ev-ts 
b ee ae i eae : ies 256 W. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 

Round, 10 inches; Panel, 6x 10% inches; Oval, 8x11 inches. Pp ihe. 
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Specialist in Old English and 
Irish Glass. 


Vdarge collection of OLD GLASS of all 
kinds. Early Irish Candelabra, Georgian 
Lustres, Fine Table Glass, Specimen Wine 
Glasses, Coloured Bristol 
Glass, Rare Millefiori Glass Paperweights. 
Detailed Monthly List of Bargains in Old 
Glass and China. Postage, 


and Nailsea 


10 cents. 


Collection of 100 different Wine Glasses. 
representative of the 5 main periods of 
the 18th Century. £200. Guaranteed 
genuine and free of duty to the U. S. A. 


Rare Specimens 


CECIL DAVIS, 


of Opaque Twist 
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Wine Glasses. (4th Period, 1760-1780.) 


8 St. Mary Abbott’s Terrace, Kensington Road, London, W. 14 Telephone Park 4085 
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126 East 57th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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C. VANDEVERE HOWARD 
141 East 57th St., New York City 


IMPORTER OF EUROPEAN ANTIQUES 
English French Early Swiss 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


SHIPMENTS RECEIVED MONTHLY 


FROM ENGLAND 
EXCEPTIONALLY FINE PIECES OF OLD FURNITURE IN 
Oak, WaLNutT AND MAHOGANY 
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WELSH DRESSERS 
FENDER STOOLS 
SHipr MopELs 


STAFFORDSHIRE FIGURES 
EMBROIDERED PICTURES 
SILHOUETTES 


LUSTREWARE NEEDLEPOINT 
LOWESTOFT SAMPLERS 
Mrrrors FENDERS \ 
PEWTER TRIVETS 


FROM THE CONTINENT 


Otp Wrtnvnow FRAMES WITH ORIGINAL GLASS 
Paintep Beps, CHESTS, WARDROBES 
EarLty PEASANT FURNITURE 
WALNU?T CHESTS 
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Models 


Prints 3: 

Ships’ Lanterns 
MARINE RELICS 
of the 
Old American Frigate 
Clipper Ship & Whaler 
We Have 
A Wonderful Selection of 
CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 


and 


ENGLISH SPORT PRINTS 


MAX WILLIAMS 
538 MADISON AVE. 
New York City 
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ering the field of a rug. This diamond: shaped design 
has a flower form at each corner and one in the cen- 
ter. The Shah Abbas design is another typically Per- 
sian form, and is shield-shaped, with broken or tooth- 
like edges and a curiously conventionalized flower-bud 
surrounded by leaves in the center. This motive, like 
the Mina Khani, derived its name from a former ruler 
of Persia. If one should see a rug with the field 
divided into many small divisions by the intersecting 
bands of trellis work, which form octagonal, hex- 
agonal, diamond and similar spaces and with a small 
floral form in each space, one can be almost certain 
that the rug is a Persian. A similar arrangement, but 
with the use of a geometrical figure instead of a 
flower would mark the piece as Caucasian. This ar- 
rangement is the Diaper design, also met with in 
other parts of the world. 


In all the varied design found in the Persian rug, 
there is a continuity of pattern that is peculiar to 
these weaves of Iran. A -good rug should, of course, 
be studied, and like any work of art will reward the 
connoisseur with new beauties and interesting aspects 
every time he contemplates it. One discovers a cer- 
tain relation of one unit to the other, and each part, 
no matter how interesting it is in itself, is seen as 
a subordinate part of the whole decoration. 


Like all design that has developed out of the ex- 
perience of the race, the varied forms woven into a 
rug had at one time a definite significance. Most of 
these meanings are lost to us today. The wavy, snake- 
like form which, although Mongolian in origin, is 
found on Persian rugs, we know is the symbol for 
clouds. The arch found on all prayer rugs signified 
the mosque, and the flower forms carry a meaning as 
does with us the lily, the rose, and the forget-me-not. 
Color, too, has its significance. In Persia, blue con- 
notes the air and red means happiness. With Mo- 
hammedans, green is a sacred color standing for im- 
mortality. The little “S” shape figures sometimes 
found incorporated in a design meant to the weaver 
a sure charm against the “evil eye’, so much dreaded 
in the East. A little tuft of wool or an incongruous 
tassel found sometimes on a rug were placed there 
for the same purpose, doubtless guarding the future 
owner as well as the maker. A devout weaver of 
rugs also made one part of his otherwise perfect de- 
sign a little irregular, thus emphasizing his humble 
belief that nothing but what Allah made could be 
perfect. So says Dr. G. Griffin Lewis in his interest- 
ing book, “The Mystery of the Oriental Rug.” 


Persian rugs, like other Oriental rugs, are still com- 
ing out of the East. Unlike hall-marked silver or rare 
books, there is no way of telling how old a rug is ex- 
cept by examination. Reputable dealers, of course, 
will not sell a modern rug for an antique, so the best 
advice for the beginner is to deal with firms of both 
reputation and knowledge of rugs. But what is an 
antique rug? Ordinarily an antique rug is one that 
is at least fifty years old. Of course, today most of 
the masterpieces of the seventeenth century and ear- 
lier are beyond the ordinary collector’s dreams, being 
either in public museums or held by great private col- 
lectors. Yet there are still many fine old specimens 
that may be garnered by the alert and discriminating 
collector who combines a knowledge of rugs with that 
sixth sense of knowing a rare rug when he sees it. 


Persia has always been the home of the fine rug. 


November, 1925 


Yt was she who taught the Turk, the Caucasian, the 
Hindu and the weavers of Central Asia the art. In 
rug making she always has been and still is supreme. 
Just when the art of the tufted rug was first used 
by the Persians is unknown, although fabrics made by 
inter-weaving colored wools on linen cloth are known 
to have been in use in Egypt fifteen centuries before 
the Christian Era. Apparently the tufted rug as we 
know it was not made until after the eleventh century 
after Christ. But the great era of Persian rug-making 
occurred during the reign of Sha Abbas in the six- 
teenth century. Under the fostering care of this alert 
and progressive ruler the quality and art of the rug 
in Persia was raised to its greatest height. He it was 
who sent weavers to Italy to study under the artist 
Raphael and today, as J. K. Mumford points out in 
his authoritative book, “Oriental Rugs,” we see in the 
rich ornateness of the Kirman or Tabriz rugs the 
Italianesque touch within the vigorous art of Iran. 
The Persians have all through their history borrowed 
designs from other nations, but such has been their 
vitality that they soon impressed the foreign forms 
with their own individuality. 

In the East from time immemorial the rug has been 
an important and intimate part of the household fur- | 
nishings. For the Persian it has been floor-covering, | 
bed-covering, portieres, wall hangings, special tokens 
of honor for the guest to walk or sit on, covers for 
pillows, and often a sleeping mat. Every mosque has 
its rugs and carpets and every Moslem must have a 
prayer rug to kneel on five times a day when he says 
his prayers toward Mecca. Today these fabrics form 
the most precious of our floor-coverings or hang in | 
graceful splendor on our walls, the ancient art of the | 
Persian race a feast for our eyes. 

Persian rugs, like the rugs from the other five great 


divisions of the Orient, are not simply Persian to the 
collector. There are over twenty principal kinds of 


Persian rugs, their names being derived from the dis- | _ 


tricts in which they were made or marketed, and each 
having a marked individuality. There are the gor- | 
geous Kirmans, the so-called Isphahans, the Sehnas, 
Khorassans, Serabends, and Shirazs. Although many | 
rugs are named from towns, few are made in the | 
places from which they get their name. 


Trade in the Orient is carried on by great fairs. | 
To these are brought, often over two or three hundred | 
miles of desert ways or. mountain passes the product | 
of household looms. It is from these central trading | 
points that many rugs receive their names, or from | 
towns, like Isphahan, which once did produce but no) 
longer do so. Some receive their names from tribes, | 
like the Kurdish rugs, products of “those robber | 
Kurds”, as they are referred to in the Orient—a fierce, | 
lawless race to whom every stranger is an opportunity | 
for exciting banditry. Kurdistan rugs come from the | 
same district as do the Kurdish, but are a different | 
kind. Then there are the Persian Mosuls, the Hama | 
dans, Herats, Bijars and Feraghans. 


The characteristic designs and method of workman- S 
ship are all different and are the result of individual ~ 
ity developing over many hundreds of years in isolated 
communities, separated from the rest of the world by 
deserts, sea, or roadless mountain country. Or pef-|_ 
haps it is merely the pride and prejudice of clan feel 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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The Fascinating Story of 
moe ENGLISH FLINT GLASS 
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; By Francis BUCKLEY a —o- 
3 As Mr. Buckley handles the theme, the gradual $ we \ 3 ott 
a development of Old English Flint Table Glass ):} fe fi 

from earliest beginnings to a high and exquisite ¥% ae vad 
! art makes engrossing and colorful reading. The a BN; 3) fe 
4 author’s Be. of a lee is exceptional and his #& feds Ne © F ‘ 
% men vel. pray ae ‘ 
i treat : Peer it & ingly novel ig ¥o/ VE 
Special emphasis is placed on hitherto relatively ¥ Galt SF 

neglected phases, such as the origin and develop- #% weep 

ment ot cut and wheel-engraved glass and the ef- x es 

fect of the excessive “Glass Excise” on the form BEN 

and survival of old English glassware. These % F< 


A 
2 


chapters add vitally to previous evidence on the 
subject. 
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NOW INT NEW YORK CrTDy 


AM glad to announce the opening of a New York 

office at 2 West 47th Street, Room 507, where I shall 
be better able to fill the requirements of my clients. 

I will show here new colorings in my now famous old 
ship wall paper and linens, bedroom papers of simple, 
quaint design, and some charming early American papers 
never before shown. 


HARRIET BRYAN TD 


2 WEST 47TH STREET, NEw York CITY 


eer te een 


The volume is handsomely printed and bound, 
and contains 60 beautiful halftone plates illustrat- 
ing nearly 200 pieces from rare and authentic col- 
lections. Only 250 copies available. $25 complete. 
Write Dept. A. 


DINGWALL-ROCK CO., Ltd. 
45 W. 45th Street, New York City 
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New MILForp CONNECTICUT 
On the State Road to Kent and the Berkshires 
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THE GOLDEN EAGLE 
ANTIQUE SHOP 


708 Lexington Ave., New York 


WANTED 


TO PURCHASE 


Old Flasks Stiegel Glass 
Prints Early Silver 


AN ANTIQUE SHOP has just been opened 

where we have for sale many rare and interest- 

ing objects. Included in our stock there are F 2 
urniture 

Wonderful Vienna Bronzes 

Beautiful Sevres Vases 

A Collection of Old Russian Coins, some of 

which are from the Fifteenth Century up. 

A large number of Carved Ivory Figures. 


Also Chinese Porcelains and many Rarities 


GEORGE W. REYNOLDS 


An exquisite Onyx and Bronze Cabinet over 


four feet high, very rare, for only $750. 


Showrooms, 1742 M St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


DEALERS ARE WELCOME 


THE GOLDEN EAGLE 


ANTIQUE SHOP 
708 Lexington Ave., New York 
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ing that keeps one group using over and over again 
the same age-revered designs and rejecting methods 
and ideas of neighboring clans. Other important 
groups of Persian rugs are the Meshed, Niris, Saruks 
and the Gorevans, these latter first appearing about 
seventy years ago. 

Other names, which the lover of old rugs will come 
across in his wanderings, may be designations of rugs 
slightly varying from better-known kinds, or they 
may be used in the trade. Other pictur- 
esque appellations, which sound old and beautiful, are 
in reality of recent ccinage to indicate a modern prod- 
uct wrought under the modern factory system now 
creeping into the Orient. 


Names 


Antique Persian rugs were produced on crude looms 
set up in the home and worked at by the women of 
the family. Chiefs and higher rulers often had looms 
of which some of the weavers were men and were 
employed for wages. But most of the rugs came from 
humble huts or tents of nomadic tribes. Girls learned 
to weave at an early age, and the bridal rug which 
their young fingers wrought was part of the trousseau 
Persian daughter. Persia, a country of 
plains: and-mountains, produced all the materials—cot- 
ton and silk on the level prairies and sheep and goats 
in the mountain valleys. The dyes, an important part 
of rug-making, were all vegetable, and only the finest 
cuttings of wool were used. A rug that was to be 
sold would be taken to one of the local fairs and there 
marketed to one of the itinerant rug merchants, even- 
tually to find its way after many changes of hands 
and possibly many to the Occidental 
world. 


of every 


years outside 


Large Agra Rug, India, Eighteenth Century. It has four borders. 
a gently curved undulated vine with attached palmette flowers on ivory-white ground. 


Size about 17 feet by 14 feet. 


From the Collection of H. Michaelyan. 


November, 1925 


When one considers that every tuft on a rug means 
that a piece of wool is tied around the threads of the 
warp and rugs vary from one hundred to, in excep- 
tional cases, two thousand knots to the square inch, 
one can see how slowly even a small rug is made. A 
five by eight rug with four hundred knots to the 
square inch would take over four years to complete, 
and a ten by twelve would be the labor of ten years, 
Mary Beach Langton has stated in her informing book 
on “How to Know Oriental Rugs.” 


One of the fascinating sides to rug collecting is 
that one has an apparently inexhaustible field of study. 
Every connoisseur soon acquires a vast amount of in- 
formation about designs, methods of weaving, color, 
textures and the racial background that is reflected 
in every antique Oriental rug. The field is limitless 
and alluring, fresh and more interesting vistas open- 
ing up as one learns more of the subject. In collect- 
ing rugs, and especially Persian rugs, not only the 
technical differences allow scope for the play of the 
collector’s instinct but the art of all their weaves sat- 
isfies one’s sense of beauty. These antique rugs, sug- 
gestive of the glories of the Persian past, and pictur- 
ing the rose and gardens in which the Persians so 
delighted perhaps fulfill immortal Omar’s hope: 


“Tram indeed is gone with all his Rose, 
And Jamshyd’s Sev’n-ring’d Cup 

where no one knows; 
But still a Ruby kindles in the Vine, 
And many a Garden by the Water blows.” 


The main one 1s 
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NOW READY 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE 


(in conjunction with MR. E. WEYHE acting as Publisher) 
HAVE ISSUED A SPECIAL NUMBER 


Devoted Entirely to CHINESE ART 


It takes the form of a bound book, containing seven chapters of text, the first general and in- 
troductory, and each of the remaining six dealing with one of the arts practised by the Ancient 
Chinese. The volume is abundantly illustrated by colour and monotone reproductions of great 
pieces, chronologically arranged. A valuable appendix supplies information enabling those who 
cannot read the Chinese language to study the subject with greater ease. An important series 
of maps has been specially drawn with the same object. No attempt is made to deal ex- 
haustively with any single art, the aim of the publication being to supply really authoritative 
information concerning Chinese Art as a whole. The book will certainly be the best introduc- 
tion to the subject. 


CONTENTS 
CHINESE ART By Rocer Fry 
CHINESE PAINTING By LAaurENCE BINYON 
CHINESE CERAMICS By Bernard RACKHAM 
CHINESE TEXTILES By A. F. KENDRICK 
CHINESE BRONZES By W, P. YEerrs 
(ClEWONNERSIS, SCIAP AN ORS By OsvaLp SIREN 
CHINESE JADE, ETC. By W. W. WINKworTH 


150 illustrations in colour and monotone. Medium 4to. (nearly as large as the BURLINGTON 
MaGAZINE). $850. Postage extra. Illustrated prospectus on application. 


The demand being already very large, applications for copies should be made at once to the publisher. 


MR. E. WEYHE, 794 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


W. B. SPAULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
17 WALNUT ST., HAVERHILL, MASS. 


(Former:y at Georg:town, Established 1897) 


Spool Beds, single or in exact pairs, $12.50 
each, Mahogany and Walnut Carved Sofas, $25 
to $35. Arm Chairs and Rockers to match, $15 
to $25. Side Chairs, $7; some fine mahogany 
fiddle-back Chairs in pairs at $10 each. 
Early Pine Bridal Chests, $15 to $25. Sea 
Chests, $10. Pedestal-base Mahogany Card 
Tables, $25 to $35. Maple, fiddle-back Chairs 
with new cane seats at $5 each. All wooden 
Hitchcock Chairs, $5 each, single or in sets. 
Maple 3-slat Back Chairs with new rush seats at 
$7.50, single or in sets; special prices on lots of 
50 or more. Maple Post Beds that I have turned 
down to a delicate size at $30 per bed; these are 
genuine old beds and will be cut to any width 
desired in exact pairs, bolted and ready for the 
finish. Photos of any of the above sent upon 
application. No charge for packing or crating. 


OLD TAMERICAN. FEA POT 
By William Simpkins 
1704-1780— Boston 


The maker of this tea-pot married Elizabeth Symmes. He 
was elected constable 1743 but declined to serve. Third 
sargent of the Artillery Company 1743, Ensign 1757. His 
son, Thomas Barton Simpkins, 1728—1804, was a goldsmith 
and probably never married.—(From American Church Silver). 
HISTORY OF ORIGINAL OWNER ALSO KNOWN 


GEBELEIN 


Besides my usual stock of General Line. 


Let me know your wants and | will for- 

ward Photos with prices. I cater to the 

Dealer as well as to the Private Collector, 

and can furnish goods from _ individual 
pieces to car lots. 


All letters cheerfully answered. 
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FAMOUS CHAIRS AND THEIR 
NAMESAKES 
(Continued from Page 16) 


inferior to those made by the Georgian Triumvirate, 
especially on the large Southern plantations, where pa- 
tient and faithful labor was of an endless supply. The 
Nineteenth Century was one of enormous production, 
materials plentiful and labor cheap. Machinery flooded 
the world with cheaper production. The Georgian 
Period declined into the mediocrity of the Victorian 
Age, fussy clothes and fussy chairs, tidies and valances 
to hide natural lines. In the present candid age, when 
a leg’s a leg, it is hard to realize that forty years ago 
the Victorian idea of modest concealment made ruffles 
fashionable for chair legs. Today, in searching dusty 
attics, faded valances have been lifted and the straight 
and slender legs of a Sheraton chair revealed. 

To some degree in England, and almost overpower- 
ingly in America, the French Empire styles were fash- 
ionable from approximately 1814 until the war be- 
tween the States. From the ashes of that conflict, 
America rose to even greater independence, soon mak- 
ing the great majority of “best chairs,” the styles based 
on the beautiful English chairs held in such high re- 
gard. While great numbers of Empire chairs are still 
here, they do not seem to have many namesakes, per- 
haps due to the fact that they were themselves not 
original in design, but composite. 

The Jacobean, Cromwellian, Windsor, Wing and Fid- 
dleback have an unending stream of namesakes turned 
out daily by vast factories in England and America, 
and the Georgian names have become merely types. 
It is distressing to lovers of pure styles but during the 
latter part of the Nineteenth Century there was a flood 
of nondescripts called by illustrious names, scarcely 
even fit for the uses of adversity, glued together in 
haste and soon repented of—by the buyer! 

The present century early initialed a return to purer 
styles, first by way of admiration and then by imitation 
of the great masters. The foremost cabinetmakers are 
reproducing, insofar as possible, the chairs of our 
erandparents. The equal of the material used by the 
Georgian makers cannot now be obtained—forest trees 
take a century to grow——but the old names live on in 
these “reproductions”, they are good chairs and promis- 
ing for their future. 

There is also at the present time a vast interest shown 
in, and a demand for, good work, coupled with a deeper 
appreciation of the beautiful, and a determination that 
the wordly goods acquired shall be worth the price of 
their acquisition. Knowledge is the way to this ac- 
complishment. 

Fortunately there are a number of authentic and ex- 
cellent examples of the world’s best chairs in America 
today, to be admired, studied, and perhaps owned. An 
instant’s reflection on human limitations shows that the 
vast number so claimed could not have been made by 
the Triumvirate, The number credited to Chippendale 
alone is like unto the number of ancestors who sailed 
the ocean blue in that famous Mayflower. The greater 
number must have been made in English cabinet shops 
of that day from the books of designs issued by the 
masters. To determine this point a chair’s life story 
has to be known, for while ordered in most instances, 
as noted for General Washington and Thomas Jeffer- 
son, old chairs have more frequently than not changed 


November, 1925 


hands as fame and fortune fluctuated and generations 
came and passed. Obviously, too, their number is ever 
growing less and less as the years grow more and more. 
Fortunate is the householder who possesses a chair 
made by one of the great masters and favored beyond 
measure if that household is one belonging to the 
Betsy or Ann mentioned in her grandfather’s will. 


JACOBEAN FURNITURE. 


(Continued from Page 12) 


Grinling Gibbons himself used, Perhaps, after all, 
these workmen of the early Seventeenth Century 
were not as naive as we might at first believe. 

Jacobean furniture is about the earliest type of 
English furniture that the collector can hope to 
acquire, for there is little furniture made before the 
beginning of the Seventeenth Century now available. 
In this country it was the Jacobean pieces that 
came over with the earliest settlers, and it was from 
these pieces that the first furniture made in the 
Colonies was copied. 

Jacobean furniture was an intensely English form. 
And furniture of this period is tenaciously clung to 
in spite of all that the centuries could do. In 
countless castles, halls, houses and manors through- 
out England today one may find these Jacobean 
chairs, chests, settles, tables and cupboards, with 
their immediate descendants, the furniture of the 
time of Charles II, often in the very oak-panelled 
rooms that received them when they were acquired 
fresh from the joiner’s hands two hundred and 
fifty or three hundred years ago. In studying these 
age-old furnishings in the setting for which they 
were made, one can see how integral and intimate 
a part of daily life were these chairs and tables 
that we today in America acquire with such delight. 

—————. :0 :—___—__ 

STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 

ETC., Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912., 


of “The Antiquarian,” published monthly at New York, N. ae 
for October 1, 1925. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss.: Before me, 
a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Sidney K, Bollinger, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Busi- 
ness Manager of ‘‘The Antiquarian,” and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1.) Phat the names and addresses of’ the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business manager are: Publisher, 
Antiquarian Publishing Co., Inc., 461 Eighth Ave., New York; 
Editor, None; Managing Editor, Arthur F. Bollinger, 461 
Eighth Ave., New York; Business Manager, Sidney K. Bol- 
linger, 461 Eighth Ave., New York. 

2. That the owner is Antiquarian Publishing Co., Inc., 461 
Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y.; A. F. Bollinger, 461 Eighth 
Ave., New York, N. Y.;_S. K. Bollinger, 461 Eighth Ave., | 
New York, N. Y.; M. H. Bollinger, 461 Eighth Ave., New 
vores N. Y.; Esther Singleton, 940 Park Ave., New York, 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other se- 
curity holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. ‘ 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names | 


of the owners, stockholders, and. security holders, if any, con- | 


tain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as _ 
they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases | 
where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 


books of the company as trustee on in any other fiduciary re | 


lation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such 


trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs | 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be | 


lief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 


holders and security holders who do not appear upon the books | 


of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 2 


capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this afhant | 


has no reason to believe that any other person, association, oF 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 
Sidney K. Bollinger, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of Septem- 
ber, 1925. (Seal) John P. Shiller, Notary Publie. 
My commission expires March 30th, 1926. 
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Reproduction 


in Pewter 


Tea Pot with wicker handle, 5 
inches high by 62 inches from 
handle to spout. Capacity, 3 
cups. Sugar and creamer to 
match Price, $18 a set. Oval 
pewter tray 13x97, $12 extra. 


: GEORGE C. GEBELEIN, 79 CHEstNut Street, Boston, Mass. 
? SO 


LOUIS XVI FOLDING CARD TABLE 


Seems especially adapted for poker games, as it con- 


tains a slot in center. Mahogany placque. 
The above Chippendale Chairs have just been found 
by me, and have the original finish. 


Have numerous other pieces of antique furniture PERIOD FURNITURE TAPESTRIES 
which are worth examining. OBJECTS» OF ART SHIP MODELS 


pos 


F. S. CAPOZZI John R. Herter & Co. 
# = 337 BLoomMFIELD Ave. Montc iair, N. J. 117 E. 57rH St., NEw York Paris 
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a 

= A WONDERFUL OLDVANTIQUE SHOP 


BUTTERFLY TABLE PAIR BENNINGTON TOBIES 

UNUSUAL PINE CORNER COLLECTION OF SANDWICH 
CUPBOARD AND BLOWN GLASS 

MAPLE SLANT TOP DESK CANDLE STICKS AND 

ALSO RARE PINE SLANT TOP LAMPS 

SIX RUSH-SEATED HITCH- PRINTS, PEWTER, SILVER, 
COCK CHAIRS SHIP MODELS 


INTERIOR DECORATOR 


MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG 


277 ELM Street, West HAVEN, and 
ne RTS Canes = 11751, CHapreEL STREET, NEw HAVEN 
The Stepping Stone—Known from Coast to Coast for its Hospitality THREE BLOCKS WEST OF HOTEL TAFT 
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Ba WIWEINICle, jabeaNUIL 


has opened an antique shop in 


OLbD SAYBROOK, CONN. 


The collector will find here a small, 
but select stock of Antique Furni- 
ture, Ship Models, Four-Poster 
Beds, awonderful old Desk, 
Windsors, other chairs and numer- 


ous desirable pieces. 


On the Shore Road 
(ROUGE 1 NEW YORK OO) BOsaoOn) 


a 


Announcing the Reopening | 
OF THE 


MARBLEHEAD ANTIQUE 
EXCHANGE 


Our men have scoured around the country since last 
October collecting antiques, and we are pleased to an- 
nounce that our collection contains some very fine 
pieces. We will be glad to have you call. 


PINE - CHERRY - MAPLE - MAHOGANY 
Hooked Rugs, Prints, Pewter, Etc. 


Cor. STATE & FRONT STs., MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
Telephone 770 


ISABEL CARLETON WILDE 


has removed her antique 
shop to that historical part 
of old Cambridge that lies 
in the shadow of Harvard 
College, and has restored 
an old house built in 1800 
for her stock of 
EARLY 
AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES 
Visitors to Boston will be 
Welcome 


20 SoutH Srt., Bet. Boylston and Dunster 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Porter 2285 


BNC ee Vaan 


—— 


Se 


THE ANTIQUARITAS 


WANTED 


TO PURCHASE 


Old Flasks 
Prints 


Stiegel Glass 
Early Silver 


Furniture 


GEORGE W. REYNOLDS 


Showrooms, 1742 M St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


A CORNER OF 
ONE OF MY ROOMS 


EARLY 
AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Nellie Sprague 
LOCKWOOD 


9 Westport Avenue 
Norwalk, Conn. 


On the Boston Post Rd. 
Phone 845 Norwalk 


Queen Anne Cottage Is Now Open 


Collectors will find rare treasures in Miniatures, Wax 

Portraits, Old Jewelry of fine design and workman- 

ship, Hunting Prints and Trophies of the Chase. 
Our Collection of China Is Unsurpassed 


The house is filled with the finest 
Early American Furniture 
including several Highboys 


QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 


Queen Anne Corners Accord, Massachusetts 
INLAND STATE ROAD BETWEEN BOSTON & PLYMOUTH 


Telephone Rockland 1245-R 


| 

| 
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The Webster Place | 
Antique Shop : 
: FRANKLIN, N. H. = 
z announces the opening of its : 
Old Italian : : 
GLASS and CHINA : TEA ROOM : 
SMALL TABLES CANDLE STICKS for the Season 2 
CARVED WOODEN MADONNAS = = 
TAPESTRIES, BED COVERS, NEEDLEWORK = : 2 
OLD IRON GATES & GARDEN FURNITURE = — it been : 
: The house and barns are full of fine 2 
Treasures of Old Italy E furniture, glass, china, pewter and = 
S iron and we have the finest lot of : 
75 B CHESTNUT STREET = New England flowered hooked rugs : 
BOSTON, MASss. - which we have ever seen together. = 
Ee ne ER CN, teen Mr 
Interior Decorations 
Peewee HOMESTEAD and Antiques \/ 
JIANCOCK VILLAGE NEW HAMPSHIRE The model shown in cut 
is the barkentine 
HAS IN SilLOGKk SOME FINE “WAVE QUEEN” 
Price $75 
ANTIQUES Overall length is 31 ins. 
Extreme height 27 ins. 
China, Glass, Pewter and Early American FREDERICK B. 
Furniture - Hand Wrought Iron, Hinges, W 
ALDO 
Locks and Door Handles 
88 PHILLIPS STREET 
Off West Cedar St. 
TELEPHONE CONNECTION oka NPS. 


and “feather boards” from various parts of New 
England. 


We also have some very good pieces of American 
Furniture of the better period. 


The 16 E. 13th Street 
Antique Shop 


New YorkK 


| 
Our stock includes several fine lots of paneling 


eee 


RENW ICKAGs HURRY. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Paintings and Prints 


7 EAST 54TH STREET NEW YORK 


THE ANTIQUART A 


Mlb English Galleries 
88 (HESTNUT STREET 
‘BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ss 
SKS NS 


Fine, Authentic Antiques are Becoming 


Very Hard to Find 


I devote the entire winter to buying—my shop is open 
all summer to sell. In the winter I have the time and 
the inclination to buy. That is why you will find my 
stock of authentic antiques so complete. 


Gee Dee QeeQecDeeGee@ee ee Wer Ore Ger Gee 


N Midway 


Between 


Watch f XVIII Century 
atc or 


This Sign Sheraton Corner 


Cupboard 


in mahogany, of 
beautiful quality 
and finish; with 
reeded corners, 
delicate inlay, 
fluted frieze and 
scallop shelves. 


Greenwich 
on the 


North Side 


and 


Stamford 


“AUTHENTIC 


ANTIQUES 


All in original 
condition. 


Price $675 


MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE AND 
MY GOOD NAME ARE YOUR GUARANTEE 


D, A. BERNSTEIN 
ADAMS CORNER, ON THE BOSTON POST RD. 
SOUND BEACH, CONN. 


$9 oe Der Oee Dee Oer@er Ger OerOor Orr Ser 


Telephone: Haymarket 6466 
TORUDUEUDEDU DTD EUUDEUURERSEODD EQS ECUDEEEDEEEDOD ODED EDUR EEE EE TEED EERE TEED 
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COLLECTORS 


Latest news and interesting articles ap- 
pear in THE NUMISMATIST, only 

O American monthly on this absorbing 
hobby worthwhile because so closely 

I related to history and the arts. One 
Dollar brings next six issues including 
special Feature Number. Keep posted 

N on developments in this field. Send 
cash, check or money-order. (An ex- 
cellent gift.) 


FRANCES WOLFE CAREY 
ANTIOUES 


HADDONFIELD New JERSEY 


A very complete tea-set of pink lustre china. 
A handsome Hepplewhite sideboard in orig- 
inal and good condition. 

A claw and ball foot chair of charming 
proportions. 


LOCATED ON THE HIGH-ROAD TO NEW JERSEY’S COAST 


Suite G, 95 Fifth Ave. RESORTS AND ONLY SEVEN MILES FROM PHILADELPHIA 


AMERICAN NuUMISMATIC ASSN. New York City 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


in MAPLE, PINE and CHERRY, 
consisting of Highboys, Bureaus. 
Desks, Chests of Drawers, etc. 


LAMPS—GLASSWARE—POTTERY 
IRON HARDWARE 


A. E. CARROLL 


735 Main Street, East Hartford, Conn. 
. Telephone, Laurel 84 


444 MERRICK ROAD 


I have on view and for sale some fine antique furni- 
ture, among which are chests of drawers, lowboys, 
chairs, small tables, some pewter and old glass, lus- 
treware, etc. 


Fine Cabinet Making 
Upholstering and Polishing 


D-(ENOGH 


444 MERRICK ROAD 


Announcing the Opening of An $ 
Antique Shop at Lynbrook, L. I. 7 
LYNBROOK, L. I. a 


AR 


Hepa Nee! O UA R TA N 


DeErRBY’S ANTIQUE SHOP | 


22 AND 24 WARREN STREET 
Concorbd, NEw HaAmpsHIRE 


“THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCH 
PLEASANT 


ey 
VIEW ry 2 


HOME TO 
LAKE SUNAPEE | CN || 
TO | 
partmouTH | BS 
COLLEGE 


and 


AMERICAN 


TO BOSTON 
————_ 
MASS | 
A 


me. CONCORD N.H. 


Derby’s- - - - - Concord, N. H. 


LACE SANDWICH GLASS 
IN SALTS DISHES PLATES 
STAFFORDSHIRE FIGURES 
LUSTER WARE 
uN DHE 
PARGEST oTOCK OF GLASS CUP PLATES 
IN AMERICA 


G. L. TILDEN 
The Shop Beautiful 
NortTHBoRO, Mass. 
Telephone 108-4 


StaTE Roap 


Collection of rare Cur- 
rier & Ives prints, in 
fine contemporary 
frames for sale. 


Consultant and 
Advisor to 
Collectors 


Currier & Ives Sporting 
Print. 


Forming Collections a Specialty 


eek ENDICOTT WAITE 


bia EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Mahogany Table wtih Ball and Claw Feet, 
from Rhode Island 


Carefully Selected Stock of Maple, 
Mahogany and Pine 


KATHERINE N. LORING 
WAYLAND MASSACHUSETTS 


On the Boston-Worcester Post Road 
Telephone Wayland 76 


Telephone Stuyvesant 1934 


MARY CLAIRE O’BRIEN 
ANTIQUES 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


ENTRANCE ON 13th ST. 


Studio, Third Floor 


BRADFORD ARMS 
ANTIQUE SHOP 


We have a large assortment of early New England 


and Maple pieces. Some are of exceptional merit. 


Luncheons and Teas 


PLYMOUTH, MASss: 
Telephone 446 


59 GoURT STREET 
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u eee ae Prints 23 Models uu 
i Ships’ Lanterns 
MARINE RELICS 
! of the 
[ Old American Frigate J 
; Clipper Ship & Whaler 
(i We Have 
fi A Wonderful Selection of 
[| CURRIER & Ve PRINTS I 
A an 
t ENGLISH SPORT PRINTS 
L MAX WILLIAMS 
“ 538 MADISON AVE. 
[: aa XS oe ~ ——— ~~. New York City 
SSS QU DS RD DRD DDO D RoR Rp pam mms ae 
POOLE SVAN TIOUESSHIOE 
BOND’sS HILL GLOUCESTER, MaASss. 
Dependable Antique Furniture 
in Mahogany, Walnut, Pine, 
Maple and Curly Maple. EARLY AMERICAN GLASS 
FURNITURE 
Glass, siVitcrors,, Prints, PRINTS Care 
Pewter, Old Iron. FOR THE COUNTRY HOME 
Highboys in Maple and MARTHA MORGAN 
Curly Maple 120 EAST 57TH STREET NEW YORK 
Telephone Plaza 0019 


Discolored, Broken, Dented and 
Partially Melted 


Pewter 
Silver, Copper, Brass 


Repaired 


by competent workmen in our own Shop 
Good Specimens of Pewter on Sale 


(GEBELEIN — Repair DEPARTMENT 


79 CHESTNUT STREET Boston, Mass. 


By Famous N. E. Clock Makers 


Clocks of beauty with a hand-made move- 
ment and superb workmanship in their ma- 
hogany cases; decorative dials and painted 
panels, as well as good timekeepers; a clock 
that has done service for over a century. 


GRANDFATHER — BANJO 
and SHELF CLOCKS 


Banister back arm chair, maple duck foot 
tables, sandwich colored glass lamps; all 
reasonably priced. 


CHRISTINE J. STEELE 


396 ADAMS STREET 
East Milton, Mass. 
Correspondence Invited 


ANTIQUE CLOCKS 


*““COLLECTOR’S LUCK” 


THORP’S ANTIQUE SHOPPE 
CHAS. H. PALMER, Proprietor 
32 WES RONGE Srl): 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
We carry at all times a large General Line of Antiques, 
and welcome your inspection. 


An old Walnut Lowboy has just been found by me 
and can be seen here in its original condition. One 
leg is missing, otherwise in good shape. Numerous 
other pieces worth examination. . 


SPINNING WHEEL SHOP 
Antiques 
Old Hooked Rugs 
115 E. Putnam Ave. Greenwich, Conn. 
Old Mahogany Lustre Old China 


Early American Furniture 
ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD 


E. R. GUERIN 


PEMBROKE New HAMPSHIRE 


ON THE TROLLEY LINE BET. CONCORD AND MANCHESTER 


ESTABLISHED 1896 Telephones3 428 
Visit the “Old Reltable’’ 


moe ANTIQUARIAN 5 


Sy 


PW MUUCH LULL LULL LULL LOLOL He 
z ~ 
: Hs : Mrs. Ciark’s SHOP 
: Original : | 
: : AGN Te 3 Es 
Autograph. Letters : eee 
: : sf 
= Manuscripts and documents of world-famous au- = aS 
E thors, generals, statesmen, composers and other = 
= celebrities bought and sold. Largest and most com- 2 New BeEpForD AND BuZzZARDS BAy 
2 prehensive collection of autographs in America to = MASSACHUSETTS 
= choose from, including Washington, Hamilton, Jef- = 
2 ferson, Lincoln, Lee, Napoleon, Poe, Emerson, 2 
S Whitman, Dickens, Thackeray, Kings and Queens 2 
= of France and England, Presidents of U. S., Signers = 
z of Declaration of Independence. = 
Sample copy “The Autograph Bulletin,” a cata- = An Unusually Graceful Over-Mantel 
E logue-magazine for collectors, mailed free. 2 Mirror 
- = Among many antique pieces for sale is a large gilt 
= = over-mantel looking glass 5 feet long by 3 feet 5 inches 
= = high, of the period 1800. The cornice is in Sheraton 
= = design, with 40 pendant balls attached to its under 
2 THOMAS FE MADIGAN = surface. Below this is a panel covered with an applied 
E O = floral decoration with a large shell in the center. This 
= (Successor to P. F. Madigan, Est. 1888) = is all supported by long slender fluted columns with 
= 48 West 49th Street = three mirrors between. Price $200. 
: New York = Joe Krnoic, JR. 
5 = 304 W. Market St. York, Pa. 
: = ON THE LINCOLN HIGHWAY 
Z 
7 MMMM A 
HODGE PODGE SHOP 
ANTIQUES 
Stuyvesant 4053 
Louise Middleton Chapman 
LIL JEANS Sieist UNE I 
or decoration. Brass trimmed, in N vere 
working order, with flint, $6.95 NEA 
each. Large stock antique pistols, guns, swords, 3 ‘ 
spears, armor, navy lamps, etc. Catalogue, Kingston Antique Shop 
1925, 60th Anniversary issue, 372 pages, fully Opposite Historic Bradford House 
illustrated, contains pictures and historical in- Six Miles f Pl eas Pl 
formation of all American muskets and pistols, including ix Miles from Plymouth—Boston-Plymouth Route 
Colts, since 1775, with all World War Guns. Mailed, 50c. Authentic Antiques at Fair Prices 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 
501 BROADWAY NEw YORK City HARRIET WELLES CAPRON 
| Established 1865 KINGSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


DUNCAN'S ANTIQUE SHOP HERBERT F. KNOWLES 


PE WER GEASS eRINTS. DOU EES 
AND FURNITURE 
Especially fine collection old household utensils in 
iron, tin, brass and copper 


Elm Street Boston Post Road 
MADISON, CONNECTICUT 


DONALD M. TIFFANY 


106 BROADWAY 
BAYSIDE LONG ISLAND 


This month: Fine Maple Lowboy, a Walnut Sheraton 
Chest of Drawers, curly maple Slanttop Desk, several old 
Hooked Rugs. Numerous other items. 


36 WOODSIDE PL. NEw ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


(Boston Post Road, near Pelham Golf Cousse) 
Phone New Rochelle 5209 


GOULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 


A 17th Century House filled with fine 
New England Antique Furniture 


Early American Antiques 
ON THE CONCORD RD., % MILE OFF STATE RD. Ship Models of Every Description 


Sal 


OO 


Choice pieces of Early American Furniture in 
Mahogany, Walnut, Pine, Maple and Fruit Woods 
Rare Glass and Flasks - American marked Pewter - 
Bennington and Other American Pottery - and many 
other items of interest are offered Discriminating Buy- 
ers in Our Summer Shops 


“At the Edge of the Garden” 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


JUST OQUd OF HOOSICK, INDY, ON =LHE. Sara be 
ROAD TO OLD BENNINGTON, VT. 


H. A. & K. S. McKEaArIN 
New York Shop — 735 Madison Avenue 


There Are Antiques at Lancaster 


When passing through Lancaster call and see my 
stock of Antique Furniture, which has all been col- 
this Have an unusual chest of 
drawers, several small and large tables, and numerous 


lected in section. 


odd pieces. 


My collection of China is well worth a visit in it- 
self; also have considerable old glass and pewter, etc. 


Deomolewt) EEE 


323 EAST CHESTNUT ST., LANCASTER, PA. 


THE ANTIOVAR LS 


YOU Are Cordially 


Invited to 
Uncle’s Sam’s 
Birthday Party 

(The Sesqui-Centennial) 

at Philadelphia, the 

outstanding event of 
the Season, 
and to the 


Katharine Willis 
Antique Shops 


the outstanding shops 
of the East 


At Both Places Will 
Be Seen Exhibitions 


ee: 


EARLY 
AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES 


Feast your eyes on those shown by Uncle Sam, then 
come to the Katharine Willis Shops, where you can 
admire and acquire the Antiques which were the fur- 
nishings of our forefathers. The early pine, the maple 
and the aristocratic mahogany, with correct accessories 
—old linens, quilts, hooked and braided rugs, old glass 
and china, samplers, silhouettes, tinsel pictures, pewter 
and Currier prints, completing a picture of charm and 
harmony. 


Send for special priced list 


KATHARINE WILLIS 
321 Boston Post Rp. 272 HILLsipE Ave. 
Port Chester, N. Y. Jamaica, N. Y. C. 


(Adjacent to Rye) 


LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL 


There Are 
SIX LARGE FLOORS OF 


ANTIQUES 
Open for Inspection 


OURSPRIGESSARE 
COMPARATIVELY LOW 


FLORIAN PAPP 


684 LEXINGTON AVENUE New YorK 
Tel. Regent 0865 


SS a SSE 


LOUISE BARBER MATHIOT 
ANTIQUES 
ROUTE 2 WEST CHESTER, PA. 
Phone 480 R 
Pair = 
Chippendale 
ladder back Te 
chairs. LANE ASTE! TO PHILA 
Martha 
Washington 
chair. a 
Two wing CHESTER Mase cca 
chairs. TO WILMINGTON 
Field bed. Large Sheffield tray. Glass. 
Spatterware. Pink and purple Staffordshire. Lustre. 


SAM OLE FOR THE TRADE 
, Antiques at Auction Prices 
, : Large quantities of Pewter Plates, Bowls, Candlesticks, Ink- 
Early Connecticut Pine and Maple pots, Porringers, Wrought Iron Candlestands, Rush and 
; ; Betty Lamps, Pottery, Staffordshire, Figures, Plates, Tobies, 
Furniture Bought, Sold and Repaired Lacquer and Tin Trays, Porcelain Figures and Vases, Paper 
Weights, Old Glass, Pink and Copper Luster, Paintings, Por- 
roa eee Silhouettes, Mirrors, Shawls, Needlework, 
: : ellpulls, Footstools, Tin and Brassware, Prints, Paintings on 
Mirrors, Girandoles, Glass, and other things too numerous to mention. 
Tables, Chairs SUPPLYING COUNTRY DEALERS A SPECIALTY 
Chests and Lowboys New Items Arriving Daily - What Are Your Wants? 
~~ 
230 Main Street, - East Haven, Conn. EEDwarb MILLER 
679 Lexington Avenue, at 56th Street 
(On the Shore Road to Providence) New YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone Plaza 9962 
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LOAN EXHIBITION AND SALE 
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ranging from $15.00 up. 
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RARE BOOKS 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERATURE, Libraries, Old 
Historical Books, Old Acts and Statutes of all 
States, Autographs and Manuscripts, purchased and 


sold. Catalogues furnished upon request. RARE 
BOOK CO., 97-99 Nassau St., New York City. 
CADMUS BOOK SHOP, 312 West 34th St., New 


York. 
dians, Local History, Genealogy, Adventure. 
logues on request. 


Many rare volumes on The West, The In- 
Cata- 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Glass Hens, Roosters, Grape Goblets (6), 

Bellflower Sauce Dishes, $1.00 each; Godey’s, 50c; 
Sampler, $6.00; Bellhower Lamp, $6.00; Small Brass 
Kettle, $3.50; Currier & Ives “Fruits of Temperance,” 
$4.00; 2-drawer Cherry Stand, needs refinishing 
(round legs), $10.00; Small Mahogany Marble Top 
Console, refinished, | drawer, $20.00; Cherry Drop 
Leaf Table, ogee veneered ends, $18.00. Packed 
free. Many other things. MAPLE VIEW ANTIQUE 
SHOP, Maple View, N. Y. 


WHALES’ TEETH, Parian ware, Pewter porringers, 

bead bags, Wooden dolls, Mirrors, Silhouettes, Min- 
jiatures, Cameos, Currier & Ives Lake Placid, old sheet 
music, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. MARTHA KINGSBURY 
COLBY, The Yellow Cat Shoppe, 4 Church St., on the 
Common, Bradford, Mass. 


LARGE French Chantilly Lace Shawl, Dolly Madison 

period, perfect; price $200. Two Paisley Shawls, 
one double-faced single, other single-faced double. 
Splendid condition. Prices respectively $35 and $60. 
Address MRS. J. M. ROBBINS, Dover-Foxcroft, Me. 


LOG CABIN ANTIQUES, Dundee, N. Y.—American 

Antiques at wholesale prices. A few rare-—all 
good. Special list. SPECIAL—Curly Maple Mirror 
Reproductions, Chippendale and others—priced low. 


GOLD KNITTING NEEDLE FOR SALE, 5 inches long; 
agate glass top; perfect; $10. 
EMERSON, 
14 South 39th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BLACKSTONE ANTIQUE SHOP. Maple Hepple- 
white sideboards, swell-front chest of drawers, 

slant-to desks, shaving stands, Dolphin candlesticks, 

secretary. H. L. WILKINS, Box 29, Blackstone, Va. 


PAIR very handsome Crown Derby, hand painted and 

gilt Vases, good size, Sphinx head handles, in same 
family nearly 150 years, perfect. GEO. T. MACKEY, 
1037 University Place, Schenectady, N. Y. 


BOOKS, OLD COINS, ETC., private collection; also 
Old European stamps. WILLIAM DAMM, Kistritz, 


Post Teuchern, Germany. 


| 


SET OF HEPPLEWHITE MAHOGANY SHIELDBACKS 


FOR SALE 


GENUINE ANTIQUES. Rush Seat Ladder Back and 

Spindle Back Chairs, Grandfather Clocks, Oak 
Dressers, Dining Tables, Highboys and Lowboys, Sets 
of Mahogany Chairs, Samplers, Old Glass pictures, 
Silhouettes, Staffordshire Figures, Pitchers, Mirrors, 
Ship Models, Oil Paintings, Water Color Drawings, 
Sporting Prints, etc. HOME & EXPORT. Lowest 
Trade Prices. G. H. CRAWFORD, 49 Bridge Street 
Row, Chester, England. 


ROSE CARVED CHAIRS, in sets, pairs and singles. 

Tilt tables. Choice Mercury glass. Cherry bureau 
desk. 3 maps of Germany 1784. Currier, ‘“The 
Hunter’s Shanty.”” Curly maple pieces. Six-piece pew- 
ter coffee set. Large assortment of genuine antiques. 


CRAWFORD STUDIOS, Richmond, Indiana. 


TWO CARVER DROP LEAF DINING TABLES, cherry 

and oak Hutch table, pair of Ottomans, sets of 
carved chairs, children’s chairs, pine blanket chests, 
etc. General line. Prices reasonable. Send for list. 


MARTHA JANE’S, Marcellus, N. Y. 


PAIR OF BEAUTIFUL PAISLEY SHAWLS ffor sale; 
red centers, $150 pair. Long white Paisley shawl, 
$75; Comb-back Windsor chair, $35; mahogany clock 
(Terry), $15. Address M. A. T., care The Anti- 


quarian. 


FOR SALE—Peacock, Amber, Dark Blue, Amethyst 
glass. Adams, Pastoral, Staffordshire China. 
Needle-point. Choice brass crane. Furniture. Tour- 


ists by appointment Sundays. CRAWFORD STUDIOS, 
Richmond, Ind. 


COLLECTION of colored prints for sale, large size, 

of trotters and runners, by N. Currier, Currier & 
Ives, Haskell and Allen, Brewster & Baldwin, etc. 
Address Box 485, White Plains, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Godey’s, Peterson’s colored fashion 
plates, 30’s to 80's, 25c to $1; also bound volumes. 


Old bed linen spun and woven in Connecticut. MIL- 

DRED STREET, Woodbridge, Conn. 

EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES FOR SALE. Vic- 
torian arm chairs, pictures and glass. Coverlets, 


BURT MACOMBER, Holley, 


quilts and gray crocks. 


VIRGINIA—LORD’S ANTIQUE MART, Petersburg, 

offers a fine selection of Genuine Antiaues and In- 
vites inspection. LORD’S OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 
21 Washington Street, Petersburg, Va. 


FOR SALE—Small directoire sideboard, scrolled gal- 
lery, French feet, perfect condition. P. J. FRANK- 
LIN, 178 Main Street, Chatham, N. J. Tel. 736-W. 


PENSE Oe He Ne he ae ae as ae aye othe 


min ANTIQUARIAN 


SPIRO’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
184 Chestnut Street, Manchester, N. H. 


Manchester is on the Daniel Webster Highway, 
the road to the White Mountains. 


A LARGE COLLECTION OF NEW 
HAMPSHIRE ANTIQUES IN THE 
ROUGH 


We have a hundred Currier & Ives Prints. 
Write for a list. 
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Miss O’Herron and Miss Frost are pleased to announce 
the opening of a combination antique and book shop at 


124 SOUTH STREET 
PITTSFIELD, MASss. 


ANTIQUES ‘THE OPEN Book 


Miss O’ HERRON LESLIE FROST 
TWO BLOCKS BELOW THE WENDELL HOTEL 


WILMER MOORE 
18 West Broad St., 
Hopewell, N. J. 
Chintzes, Furniture, 
Glass, China, Prints 
Old Pottery 


8 Miles from Princeton—13 Miles from Trenton 


“e 
ne AC 


OPEWELL 


To N- 
“ONceIO 


FES DURGESS 


Early American Furniture 
Panel Work, Doors and Mantels 


358 WEST PUTNAM AVENUE 
Boston Post Road Greenwich, Conn. 


Phone 1213 


FOR SALE 
ITALIAN ANTIQUES, Renaissance period, for sale. A 


lot of 18 pieces, comprising two beautiful walnut 
Florentine chests, four chairs, square dining table, 
console table, music stand, all artistically hand carved. 
Two basreliefs, two sculptures (angel candleholders), 
silver plate and cup. Charming Venetian doll, Vene- 
tian saddle, etc. Good opportunity for collector or 


dealer. S. NICHILO, 12 John St., Room 1105, New 
York. 


CURRIER & IVES PRINTS for sale. The Express 

Train, size 1014 x 14, 1870; Southern Division of 
New York, View on the Delaware, Water Gap in the 
distance, size 18 x 24, 1860; The Catskill Mountains, 
from the Eastern shore of the Hudson, size 18 x 24, 
1860. These pictures are all framed and in perfect 
condition. Make offer. E. V. WALKER, 131 Central 
St., Manchester, N. H. 


GRANDFATHER’S CLOCK, refinished, $85; six 

Hitchcock chairs; slant front desk; low 4-post beds, 
$25; Lustre, glass, china, prints, mirrors, bottles, 
flasks; rare snakeleg candle stand. Photo furnished. 


ee C. BREWIN, 124 East 4th St., Watkins Glen, 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE 
COLORED CURRIER PRINTS, railroad, ships, sport- 


ing, historical, game birds; dolls, doll’s furniture, 
toys, china, miniature furniture; blue and green edge 
china, dewdrop glass, colored flasks; antique items 
pertaining to Lafayette and so marked. It would be 
decidedly to your advantage to write to me before 
selling as I pay best prices. STEPHEN VAN RENS- 
SELAER, Peterborough, New Hampshire. 


MAPS OF OLD NEW ENGLAND wanted. Town of 
Quincy, Milton, Newburyport, Salem, Gloucester, 
etc. State condition and price, together with size. 


Address E. A. O., care “Antiquarian.” 
eenninmammeenes ei en ee ee ee 
WANT TO PURCHASE small stamp collection or old 


files of letters with stamps on. Can inspect per- 
sonally. Driving by auto through East. Address 
M. F. R., care Antiquarian. 


WANTED — Pirates, Shipwrecks, Sea or Whaling 
oyages, prints, books, letters, manuscripts wanted 


by HARRY STONE, 137 Fourth Avenue, New York 


FOR SALE 


RARE BELLPULLS—Old Beaded, Petitpoint, Cross 

stitch. Period 1780-1820. Old Staffordshire Orna- 
ment, Toby Jugs, Crystal Chandeliers, Samplers, 
Silver Lustre, Petit Point Pictures and Cross-stitch. 
Prisms of all kinds. BOKIEN’S Antique-Curiosity 
Shop, 80 Monroe Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 
YOUNG MAN who has a knowledge of Interior Decor- 


ation and of Antiques, acquired by study and exper- 
ience in collecting, desires a position with a reliable 
Interior Decoration or Antique Shop; best references 


furnished. Address M. T. F., ““The Antiquarian.” 
WANTED—OLD COLORED FLASKS, cup plates, 


also Burns’ cup plate book, Steigel glass, Currier 
prints, Tobies, Staffordshire pieces, pewter, dolphin 
glass. FISCHER’S CURIOSITY SHOPPE, 429 Court 
Street, Williamsport, Pa. 


VISIT THE SNOW ANTIQUE SHOP handling a gen- 

eral line at St. Clairsville, Ohio, 10 miles west of 
Wheeling, W. Va., on the Old National Trail. Every- 
body welcome, but especially dealers. Lists with 
prices and photos sent on request. 


RARE COIN BOOK, 50c. Send $2.00 for old United 
States coins. 
GUTTAG BROS., 
16 Exchange Place, 
New York. 


YOUNG MAN, with some knowledge of Antiques, 
Interior Decorations, and Antique Fabrics, good 
shopper and familiar with the trade, desires position. 


Box C. F. F., care “The Antiquarian.” 


PARTNER WANTED—Man or woman not past mid- 

dle age, in one of the best going Antique Shops in 
California. $5,000 required. Write H. W. WURZEL, 
Monterey, Calif. 


PAINTED GLASS PANELS for Colonial Mirrors and 
Clocks; restored and reproduced. FLORENCE M. 
BATES, 308 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


ETHEL G. CHAMPION has an antique shop open for 


the summer just off the Warren-Ashtabula Road at 
Rome, Ohio. 
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TEE ANTIQUARIZ@ 


A DIRECTORY OF ANTIQUE DEALERS 


NEW YORK 


ELIZABETH BACON 
Ridgefield Road South Salem 


RALPH CAPOZZI 
591 Lexington Ave., New York 


BRISTOL ANTIQUES IMP. CO. 
154 Bast 55th ist. New York 


BUCKLEY OF BINGHAMTON 
Buckley Studios Binghamton 


MRS. ALBERT DODGE 
N. Main Street, Pawling 


MORTIMER J. DOWNING 
9 EF. 59th St., Room 305 New York 


DUNCAN’S ANTIQUE. SHOP 
36 Woodside PI. New Rochelle 


16 EAST 13th ST. ANTIQUE SHOP 
160 othe st New York 


SAMUEL EDELMAN 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 


GINSBURG & LEVY 
397 Madison Avenue New York 


E. GOTTSCHALK 
150 Lexington Avenue New York 


J. R. HERTER & CO. 
t/t oe thet: New York 


HODGE PODGE SHOP 
11 East 8th Street New York 


RENWICK C. HURRY 
7 East 54th Street New York 


ENOCH’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
444 Merrick Road Lynbrook. io. i. 


JAN KLEYKAMP GALLERIES 
52) Bast, 54th St: New York 


RUTH WEBB LEE 


72 East Ave., Pittsford 
MARY LENT 
9 East 8th St., New York 


LOUIS XIV ANTIQUE SHOP 
9 East 55th Street New York 


JACOB MARGOLIS 
1132 Madison Ave. New York 


H. A. & K. S. McCKEARIN 
Old Benninton Rd., Hoosick Falls 


McKEARIN’S 
735 Madison Ave. New York 


MARTHA MORGAN 
120 East 57th St New York 


COUNT C. R. MORNER 
658 Lexington Ave. New York 


CATHERINE MURDOCK 
3 Main Street, Le Roy 


MARY CLAIRE O’BRIEN 
63 Fifth Av. (entrance on 13th) N. Y. 


ANDREW OATMAN 
Cailo Gardens Cambridge 


FRED J. PETERS 
384-386 Broadway Flushing, L. I. 


FLORIAN PAPP 
684 Lexington Ave. New York 


FRED J. PETERS 
52 East 56th Street New York 


THE SAMPLER ANTIQUES 
Prospect Terrace, Cortland 


J. B. SISSON’S SONS 
372 Main Street Poughkeepsie 


SPANISH ANTIQUE SHOP 
768 Madison Ave. New York 


PHILIP SUVAL 
746 Madison Ave. New York 


ABIGAIL STEVENSON ANTIQUE 
AND TEA SHOP 
143 East Main St. Huntington 


DONALD M. TIFFANY 
106 Broadway Bayside, L. I. 


The charge for listing Antique 


NEW YORK 


HARRIET ENDICOTT WAITE 
14S hast 57th St. New York 


KATHARINE WILLIS 
321 Boston Post Rd. Port Chester 


HENRY WEIL 
126 Hast 57th St., New York 


MAX WILLIAMS 
538 Madison Avenue New York 


KATHARINE WILLIS 
272 Hillside Ave. Jamaica 


CONNECTICUT 


MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG 
1175% Chapel St. New Haven 


THE ANTIQUE EXCHANGE 
210 Disco Bldg., Franklin Sq., Norwich 


MRS. AMY W. BARBER 
Windham Shoppe, Windham 


H. E. BURGESS 
358 W. Putnam Avenue, Greenwich 


A. E. CARROLL 
735 Main Street East Hartford 


COLONIAL COTTAGE 
Wilton-Ridgefield Rd. Wilton 


GREENWICH ANTIQUE SHOP 
256 E. Putnam Ave., Greenwich 


MRS. HE. F. HOLMES 


The Nook Ridgefield 
JOSEPH JENDE 
495 W. Putnam Ave. Greenwich 


NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD 
9 Westport Avenue Norwalk 


MAC’S CURIOSITY BARN 
55 East Avenue New Canaan 


MALLORY’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
1125 Chapel St. New Haven 


MAYFIELD’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


Boston Post Road Noroton 
J. M. MITCHELL 
173 Greenwich Ave. Greenwich 


OLD TIME THINGS SHOP 


Redhurst, Post Rd. Branford 
DAVID SACKS 
710 East Main St. Waterbury 


SPINNING WHEEL SHOP 
115 East Putnam Avenue Greenwich 


THE SUNRISE SHOP 
148 York St. New Haven 


WAKEFIELD ANTIQUES 
Boston Road, 2 mi. E. of Westport 


THOMAS T. WETMORE 
447 Bank St. New London 


SAM WOLF 
230 Main St., East Haven 


VERMONT 


HARRIS ANTIQUE HOME 
18 Franklin St., Brandon 


GEORGE H. MYLKES 
41 Church St, Burlington 


MISSOURI 


THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
1903 Main Street Kansas City 


YE OLD TYME SHOPPE 
711 So. Tenth Street St. Joseph 


Dealers in the Directory is $10 for 


NEW JERSEY 
THE PEKING PAILOU 


148 Watchung Ave. Montclair 
F. S. CAPOZZI 
337 Bloomfield Ave. Montclair 


FRANCES WOLFE CAREY 
38 Haddon Avenue Haddonfield 


MARTHA deHAAS REEVES 
20 Potter St. Haddonfield 


WILMER MOORE 
18 West Broad Street Hopewell 

MARIE L. LARKIN 
Paramus Road Ridgewood 


MRS. EDITH BRUEN 
100 Central Ave. Madison 


THORPE’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
321 West Front Street, Plainfield 


MAINE 


HOWARD ANTIQUE SHOP 
School of Commerce Bldg. Auburn 


A. O. BESSE 
Kennebunkport York County 


Ss. E. MATTHEWS 
Robe D2 Wells 


ANNABEL STETSON : 
10 Spring St. Brunswick, 


THE THREE GABLES 


204 Broadway Bangor 
ANTIQUITY SHOP 
10 Spring St. (Brick) Brunswick 


RHODE ISLAND 


THE CORN CRIB SHOP — 
Poppasquash Rd. Bristol 


MABLE K. ROGERS 
115 Waterman St. Providence 


WICKFORD HILL ANTIQUE SHOP 
141 W. Main St. Wickford 


ILLINOIS 


THE HAYLOFT 
615 Greenleaf Ave. Glencoe 
RAINEY FARM ANTIQUES 
State Rd., 3 mi. north, % mi. east 
Decatur 


MRS. M. A. DICKE 
808 Washington St. Evanston 


OHIO 


THE STUDIO OF 
MRS. RANDALL CRAWFORD 
6404 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 


IONE AVERY WHITE 
15401 Richmond Place, E. Cleveland 


R. M. DAVIDSON 


58 Hudson Avenue Newark 


VIRGINIA 


THE QUARTERS 


Antiques Fredricksburg 


six months or $18 for one year. 
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A DIRECTORY OF ANTIQUE DEALERS—Continued 


MASSACHUSETTS 


GRACE ATKINSON 
310% Essex St. Salem 


JOHN A. BELDEN 
Bedford St. E. Bridgewater 


BLUE SHUTTER SHOP 
Stockbridge Road Lenox 


Cc. F. BESSOM 
11 Washington St. Marblehead 


J. RAYMOND BLINN 
85 Main St., Groveland 


FLORA M. BOARDMAN 
107 Clark Road Lowell 


BRADFORD ARMS 
BO Court St. Plymouth 


RALPH W. BURNHAM 
Main Road Ipswich 
HARRIET W. CAPRON 
25 Avon St., Cambridge 


F. E. CUMMINGS 


Cushing’s Corner Hanson 


MRS. CLARK’S SHOP 
38-44 N. Water St., New Bedford 


MRS. CLARK’S SHOP 
Buzzard’s Bay Cape Cod 


THE COLONIAL SHOP 
22 No. Water St. New Bedford 


Cc. E. COMINS 
1 East Main St. Warren, Mass. 


COLONIAL AND ORIENTAL 
ANTIQUES 
151 Charles St. Boston 


THE CROSS ROAD SHOP 
Sisson Road Harwichport 


GEORGE W. CURTHOYS 
Pittsfield Road Lenox 


EMMA G. FITTS 
59 Winter, Orange (Mohawk Trail) 


EMMA G. FITTS 
59 Winter St., Mohawk Trail, Orange 


FRANK B. FLINT 


3 Church St. Salem 
GEORGE GEBELEIN 

79 Chestnut Street Boston 
G. V. GLATFELTER 

29 Northampton Rd. Amherst 
GRAHAM—ANTIQUES 

25 Lynde Street Salem 


GOULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Concord Rd., South Sudbury 


KING HOOPER MANSION 
Hooper St. Marblehead 


KING HOOPER SHOP 
73 Chestnut St. Boston 


ELMER C. HOWE 
73 Newbury St. Boston 


LOUIS JOSEPH 
381 Boylston St., Boston 


JORDAN MARSH COMPANY 
Antique Department Boston 


; KOOPMAN 
383 Boylston St. Boston 


C. ERNEST LARKIN 
33 Temple St. Newburyport 


KATHERINE N. LORING 
Boston Post Road Wayland 


DANIEL LOW & CO. 
Essex & Washington Sts., Salem 


WILLIAM K. MACKAY Co., Inc. 
7 Bosworth St. Boston 


FRANCES BRADBURY MARBLE 
2 Salem St., Bradford Dist., Haverhill 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MARBLEHEAD ANTIQUE 
EXCHANGE 


State & Front Sts., Marblehead 


NEW ENGLAND SALES 
222 State St. Boston 


OLD COUNTRY STORE 
158 Washington St. Marblehead 


OLD ENGLISH GALLERIES 
88 Chestnut St. Boston 


MISS O’HERRON 


124 South St. Pittsfield 


Fs GC. POOLE 
Bond’s Hill Gloucester 


OLD PARISH ANTIQUE SHOP 
Main St. West Medway 


LOUISE R. READER 
417 Westford St., cor Wilder, Lowell 


THE SAMPLER 
Orleans Cape Cod 


ISABELLA L. SPOONER 
Lunds Corner New Bedford 


Ap A RUEWNs 
337 Cambridge St. Boston 


W. B. SPAULDING 
17 Walnut St. Haverhill, Mass. 


CHRISTINE J. STEELE 
356 Adams St. East Milton 


G. L. TILDEN 


State Road Northboro 
H. STONE 

138 Charles St. Boston 
I. SACK 

85 Charles Street Boston 

TREASURES OF OLD ITALY 
81 Charles St. Boston 
THE TREASURE SHOP 
Hyannis Cape Cod 


ALFRED M. UHLER 
Lexington Road Concord 


VILLAGE GREEN ANTIQUE 
59 South Main St. Ipswich 


FREDERICK B. WALDO 
88 Philipps St., ; Boston 


ISABEL CARLETON WILDE 
2 Bond St. (cor. Concord) Cambridge 


ED. WHITNEY, The Maples 
1150 Middleboro Ave. East Taunton 


ISABEL C. WILDE 
20 South Street, Cambridge 


S. ELIZABETH YORK | 
Marion Road, Mattapoisett 


_————— 


OREGON 
RAYMOND’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


705 Davis Street, Portland 
J. Ww. WooD 
705 Davis Street Portland 


pe 


LOUISIANA 


STERN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
221-223 Royal St. New Orleans 


—_——— 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


GEORGE W. REYNOLDS 
1742 M St. N.W., Washington 


MRS. CORDLEY ; 
S127 the Sten Washington 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MARY B. ATKINSON 
112 East State St. Doylestown 


BRIDGEWAY AUCTION CO. 
8th & Spring Garden Sts., Phila. 


BERGMAN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
322-326 S. Duke York 


FRANCIS D. BRINTON 
Oermead Farm West Chester 


MRS. M. B. COOKEROW 
265. King St. Pottstown 


SAMUEL EDELMAN 
474 North 6th St. Philadelphia 


WM. R. FIELES (Antiques As Is) 
Christiana 


FRANCO-AMERICAN 
ANTIQUE SHOPPE 
1203 Locust St., Philadelphia 


GRISCOM GALLERIES 
6 South 18th St. Philadelphia 


THE HAYLOFT 
Bethlehem Pike Whitemarsh 


MRS. A. K. HOSTETTER 
10 So. Queen St. Lancaster 


FERDINAND KELLER 
216-218 South 9th St. Philadelphia 


JOE KINDIG, JR. 
304 No. Market St. York 


MATHIOT ANTIQUES 
Route 2 West Chester 


DAVID B. MISSIMER 
Market Sq. and High St. Manheim 


MARTHA deHAAS REEVES 
1026 Pine Street Philadelphia 


Ww. S. SCHUMM 
451 Main St. Bethlehem 

D. S. STAUFFER 
323 E. Chestnut St., 


SUSSEL’S 
N. E. Cor. 18th & Spruce, Phila. 


Lancaster 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


HELEN B. CUTLER 
83-91 Main Street 


EDGAR HAWTHORNE 
A83 IN. State “St. Concord 
DERBY’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
24 Warren St. Concord 


HELEN FOWLE 
Fuller Homestead Hancock Village 


LOAN EXHIBITION AND SALE 
Town House (July only) Peterborough 
J. J. SHAY 
The Bungalow Loudin 


LYNDE SULLIVAN 
Durham Strafford County 


STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER 
The Crossroads Peterborough 


ENGLAND 
R. ANDERSON 
14, King William St., Strand, London 


G. H. CRAWFORD 
49 Bridge St. Row Chester 


HARRY BREWER 
40 Hanway St. London W. 1. 


WISCONSIN 


THE PETTIBONE-PEABODY CO. 
Appleton 


Peterborough 
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ORL aS ANTIQUARIAN 


American 


Painted 
Chair 


a3 


MarTHA DEHaAAS REEVES 


1026 PINE STREET, Parveen! 
and 


20 PoTTER STREET, HADDONFIELD, N. J. 


: 
; 
BURLINGTON MAGAZINE MONOGRAPH | 
. 


CHINESE ART | 


AN INTRODUCTORY REVIEW OF PAINTING, \ 

CERAMICS, TEXTILES, BRONZES, 

SCULPTURE, JADE, Etc. 
by 

ROGER FRY, BERNARD RACKHAM, 
LAURENCE BINYON, W. PERCEVAL YETTS, 

A. F. KENDRICK, OSVALD SIREN, 

W. W. WINKWORTH. 


150 illustrations in color and monotone. Valuable 
appendix, series of maps, ete. Medium, 4to. (Nearly 
as large as the Burlington Magazine.) $10.00 Illus- 
trated prospectus sent on request. 


E. WEYHE | 


794 Lexington Ave. New York 


Single Subscriptions also received for The Burlington 
Magazine. Single copy, $1; by the year, $9. 


Prospectus free. 


The 
CROSS 
Roapb 
SHOP 


SISSON RoaD 
HARWICH- 
PORT, 
Mass. 

O 


n 
Cape Cod 
ANTIQUES 


and 


GIFTS 


Contemporary Model 
of the 


“Wanderer” 


Last of the American Whaling 
Barques — Wrecked in 1924 
This model, now completed, is made 
from a piece of the actual ship. It 
has every detail accurately to scale, 
is copper sheathed and mounted on 

a sperm whale motif base. 

The ship was used in the “‘Down 
to the Sea in Ships’ picture, and 
the model in the Pathe Review on 
Ship Model Making. It is now for 
sale for $750. 


Capt. E. ARMITAGE 
McCann 
MARINE CONSULTANT te 
63 BARROW STREET : 
Spring 2870 New York 


SUITABLE ANTIQUES FOR 
YOUR COUNTRY HOME 


A large assortment of Real Antiques—Early 
Connecticut Furniture, beautiful examples of 
the old cabinet makers’ art. 
I have several rare examples of Four-Poster 
Beds, two are especially fine. Also a Pine 
Corner Cupboard, several desks, beside wing 
and arm chairs, Windsors, Mirrors and room 
after room full of glass, china and pewter. 


IDA KETCHEN 
Saybrook, Connecticut 


Located in one of the oldest and most staunch houses in Southern 
New England, with beams a foot thick and a remarkable old fire- 
place. Visitors are always welcome. 


Showing a Fine Collection of 
ANTIQUES 


ARTHUR J. SUSSEL 


SPRUCE STREET, corner EIGHTEENTH 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


We Also Purchase ANTIQUES 


a - 


| 
4) 


Fixtures for your Colonial home 
Exact Reproductions of 


CHANDELIERS - WALL BRACKETS 
TIN and MIRROR SCONCES 


Write for illustrated leaflet giving your requirements 


GREENWICH ANTIQUE SHOPPE 


256 W. PUTNAM AveE., GREENWICH, CONN. 
ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD 


We carry a large stock of 
Early American Antiques 


VLLLLLLLLLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL 


erie ivViAPLE MIRROR FRAME 


“Chippendale Type’’ 
IN THE RAW. No finish, or Mirror. 
$12.00 BOXED 


Size of Frame outside, 19 by 36 inches. Mirror size, 
14 by 24 inches. For the dealer who finishes or the 
collector who wishes to match in color, other Maple 
Furniture. 
ONLY A LIMITED NUMBER. 
Order at Once 


meee yO ol EELE 


109 ST. JAMES AVE. BOSTON 17, MASs. 
(Send for Photo Showing Shape.) 


FRANK W. BARTON 


President Richmond. 


Telephones | 
5L66 3167. || 


Hooked Rugs | 


We have an extraordinarily large and varied 
collection of choice hooked rugs from 
which we are glad to send selections on 
approval to responsible dealers or collectors. 


NEW ENGLAND SALES ASSOCIATION, INC 


222 State Street BOSTON, MASS. 


LITHOGRAPHS OF N. CURRIER 
AND CURRIER 6 IVES 


By WARREN A. WEAVER 


The book contains an account of the life and works of 
Nathaniel Currier, and his partner, James Merritt Ives. 
A list of their lithographs appears in alphabetical order. 
There are over 3075 prints listed in the book and 1251 
of them are priced according to present day values. 
Even later prices are in Supplements No. 1 and No. 2, 
which were issued since the book was printed. The 
book contains 160 pages, is cloth bound, and is illus- 
trated with many reproductions of their prints. The 
Supplements are free to purchasers of the book, 


If you ever expect to buy or sell N. Currier and Cur- 
rier © Ives Prints this book is invaluable. 
is $10. 


The price 


Order your copy today. It will be sent immediately. 


Holport Publishing Co. 


15 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YorK, N. Y. 
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ANTIQUES IN A DAILY 
NEWSPAPER 


Each Saturday the BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 
has a department devoted exclusively to the subject of 
antiques, ‘Iwo or more pages contain authoritatively 
Written articles on some phase of antique collecting, 
well illustrated and interesting. No other newspaper 
in the country has such a department. 


Reliable dealers, not only in New England, but in 
other parts of the country, have come to recognize the 
value of advertising in this medium. Transcript adver- 
tising, they find, brings results. 


This is the season when the New England shops that 
keep open only in the summer are making preparations 
to display their goods and the Transcript advertising 
columns offer a working directory of these shops. The 
advertising of those known to be unreliable is refused. 
A sample copy will be sent on request. 


Doston £vemng Transcript 
324 WASHINGTON STREET 
Antiques Department 


Boston 8, Mass. 
Telephone Liberty 6600 
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William and Mary Chest of Drawers and 
‘Queen Anne Toilet Mirror 


I have imported to my galleries from England many fine pieces, in which I 
take a justifiable pride. The antique dealer who is born into the business, 
as I was (my ancestors since the Seventeenth Century have been antique deal- 
ers), feels more than the satisfaction of mere profit in placing a fine piece with 
a collector who will appreciate it. He feels also the joy of artistic service, 
which brings a glow that just a financial transaction cannot give. 


I shall feel such a pleasure when the collector who can appreciate the 
chest of drawers illustrated above obtains it. It is of the William and Mary 
period (1670-1700), all of walnut, with the so-called “‘oyster shell’ veneer 
on the front of the drawers and is all in original condition, even to the brasses. 
In spite of its rarity, this piece is perfectly at home in my stock, which in- 
cludes many examples of the best in English cabinetmaking, like the little 
Queen Anne toilet mirror on the chest. 


__ There is also china and glass and silver of the best periods and quality. 
Visitors to Boston are always welcome. 


LOUIS JOS cig 


379, 381, 383 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, 


é AND AT LONDON ; 
Antiques with a Antiques priced 
written guarantee most moderately 
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DISTING TIVE GIR iss 
A COLLECTION OF 18th CENTURY 


LUSTRE — LOWESTOFT — STAFFORDSHIRE 
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A\ Silver Resist Lustre Jug on 
blue and colored ground 
By JouHn AInsLeEY—1780 


MLA 


Pink, Purple, Silver, Gold and Copper Lustre 


seas 


Rare decorated Lowestoft and brilliant Staffordshire pieces in 


BC; Awro 


Cae ett oat oe Lae Reh 


Jugs, Figurines, Groups, Vases and Tea and Dinner Services 
Prices from $15.00 to $1500.00 


According to the individual taste and purse 


Fred! J. Peters 


52 East 56th Street New York 
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A Rare and Perfect Lowestoft Punch Bowl, unusual in size, 21 
inches in circumference. Now on sale at my galleries, together with 
other rare Lowestoft and Lustre. 


LOUIS JOSEPH 


381 Boylston Street - - Boston, Mass. 


Antiques With a 
Written Guarantee 
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: SMUNONIAITITIIAIIITAIUTRVATASTAUTRUUTUTA ITUATION 
ESIC IONS IMINO NIE NMI INN HMI IOM ION IOM MON IOM MONON ION HOMIE N NNN MN 
. EUROPEAN ANTIQUES 
ENGLISH FRENCH EARLY SWISS 
PART OF NOVEMBER SHIPMENT CONTAINED 
PEWTER 
Dating from 1650 
] Candlesticks Bowls with and without handles Wine Jugs 
Porringers Plates—single and in sets Tankards 
Water Urns Platters—various sizes Vases 
Inkwells Soup plates in sets _ Mugs 
LANTERNS— in Pewter, Tin, Wood and Copper 
FURNITURE 
Dating 1650—1820 
Painted and inlaid beds. Wardrobes. Chests, painted and carved. Chairs in pairs and sets— 
j mahogany, walnut, oak. Sets of Windsors in sides and arms. Set six Windsor arm chairs in 
q yew tree. Sofa tables, Refectory, Stretcher, Drop Leaf, Card and three part dining room tables. 
4 Also a large selection of mirrors, tea caddies, china, Staffordshire figures, lustres, oil portraits 
} and miscellaneous articles. 
} 
3 SUGGESTIONS FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS AMONG THE MANY 
3 AR TICEERSSMODERA T BibYeRRIGED 
3 DEALERS WELCOMED 
‘ C. VANDEVERE HOWARD 
z 141 Gast 57th Street Jmporter jdem Work Citp 
4 Regent 4836 
TENNER NERO NC NONE NC AOAC AO NEITHER 


Buy Antiques for Christmas Presents 


2 THE ANTI@UARIAN 


The Colony Shop, GINSBURG & LEVY 


AMERICAN and ENGLISH ANTIQUES 


Lowestoft and Lustre Wares, 
Staffordshire China and English 
Porcelains, early pewter, glass 
and silver—besides a most ex- 
tensive collection of fine eigh- 
teenth century furniture — on 
view at both our shops. 


An eighteenth century Tea Table of Mahogany showing the 
early Chippendale style of the Philadelphia cabinetmakers. 


397 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Shop at 26 East 55th Street 


mE 2 Ma aP aM, MaMa saa aMaaSas Masa" aMa aaa aMa sae Mea as Ma ae aaa aa aa aaa aaa aaa aaa | 


Pata” 


Set of French China 
Largest selection showing for 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 


FURNITURE, CHINA, GLASS, NEEDLEWORK, SILVER, 
LUSTRE, Etc. 
Wishing All a Merry Christmas 


ARTHUR J. SUSSEL 


S. E. Cor. 18th and Spruce Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 
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December, 1925 


Vol. V. No. 


ANTIQUARIAN : 


The Antiquarian Publishing Co., Inc. 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


$3.00 Per Year 
30c Per Copy 


In Canada and 
Foreign, $4.00 


Tue ANTIQUARIAN 
will be glad to re- 
ceive contributions or 
photographs of au- 
thentic antiques of 
historical or artistic 
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mere WwW TER ON THE DRESSER 


With your early American furnishings, the old Tavern and Hutch tables, 
dressers, Rush-bottom and Windsor chairs, and hooked rugs, there is the last 
and finishing touch—the demurely shining old pewter on the dresser and bright 
old spatter-ware china on the corner cupboard. We have the pewter dressers 
and corner cupboards, too. 


The Katharine Willis Antique Shop 


takes pleasure in announcing the acquisition of a choice and comprehensive col- 
lection of pewter and some charming pieces of old Spatter-ware China. 


PES HASELLELELE 


UTES TEREST 


UU EANIDEL IASI DEHA EAHA ESP RE EASE AAA 


BEETLE 


Description and price list for the pewter collection, twenty-five cents. 


Katharine Willis Antique Shop 


272 HILLSIDE AVENUE 
JAMAICA, L. I. 


18 minutes from Pennsylvania Station 


/4)0eieidgseiny a ean unese cence eee 


Telephone, Jamaica 0272-W. 
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Buy Antiques for Christmas Presents 


THE ANTIQUARIA! 


SNN Nee mere 


= of Distinction 


A gift of an Antique, whether large or small, 
bears an unusual stamp of good thought im 
selection. 


We are prepared to fulfill your wants im- 
mediately. 


Photographs sent on request and further de- 
scription 1f necessary. 


1—Early American Writing Arm Chair, all original, 
very rare. Price $150.00. 

2—Cherry Tip Table, size 15”x22%4”, very graceful, 
pedestal and snake leg, refinished. Price $35.00. 

3—Curly Maple Tip Table, choice and rare, size 
16x22 inches. Price $40.00. 

4—Curly Maple Corner Cupboard, one of a collection 
of five. Prices from $125.00 up. Photographs gladly 
submitted. 

21—Connecticut Vase Back Chair, good turnings, all 
original. Price $37.50. 

22—Solid Mahogany Sewing Stand, sandwich glass 
knobs, brass cap feet, drop leaves. Price $70.00. 

23—Solid Mahogany Three-drawer Stand, carved wood 
knobs, brass cap feet, refinished. Price $70.00. 

24—Mahogany Sewing Stand, drop leaves, lyre base, 
very popular piece. Price $75.00. 

25—Curly Maple Dresser, curly maple throughout, in- 
side of top drawer also curly maple, refinished in 
perfect condition. Price $175.00. 

26—Curly Maple Sideboard, curly maple throughout, 
original blue sandwich glass knobs, nine drawers, 
two cupboards below, in beantiful condition. Price 
$450.00. 


We have a large collection of curly maple 
pieces and are always glad to submit photo- 
graphs on request. Prices include crating. 


BUCKLEY 


of Binghamton, N. Y. 


area NIT TOUARIAN 


CHOICE 
CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS AT 
REASON: 
ABLE PRICES 


The selection of an 
Antique for a Christ- 
mas gift marks the 
American Pride and 
Thought of our Fore- 
fathers’ Labors, objects 
that have been cher- 
ished generation after 
generation and will be 
cherished by  genera- 
tions to come. 


There is an individu- 
ality to the Antique 
gift and a feeling of 
pride in its selection. 


27—Sheraton Tambour 
Desk, very beautifully in- 
laid, exterior and interior, 
cathedral top pigeon 
holes and graceful ar- 
rangement of drawers in 
interior. Price $390.00. 


28—Mahogany Dutch Seat, 
green tapestry upholstery, 
refinished. Price $75.00. 
We have ottoman to 
match at $55.00. 


29—Set of six solid ma- 
hogany early Empire 
Chairs in extra fine con- 
dition, very beautiful din- 
ing set. Price $300.00. 


30—Set of six mahogany 
Fiddle Back Chairs, re- 
finished, in fine condition. 
Price $120.00. 


31—Set of seven chairs, one 
arm and six side chairs, 
extraordinary in design, 
finished in mahogany. 
There is a very attractive 
carved brace in the back. 
Seats had to be replaced 
with new Rush seats, 
otherwise, all original. 
Chairs’ are practical, 
graceful and strong. 
Price per set of seven 
$275.00. 


32—Carved Pedestal Tip 
Table with original 
painted top, painting of 
an old house, flower gar- 
den and two figures; very 
well preserved; original 
and in excellent condi- 
tion. Price $75.00. 


All goods are care- 
fully crated without 
extra charge and ship- 
ments made by Express 
or Freight at buyer’s 
risk. 


All goods are sold 
with a guarantee of 
satisfaction. 


BUCKLEY OF BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


A Book Listing 
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N. CURRIER and CURRIER & IVES 


By Warren A. Weaver 


160 Pages, with many illustrations 


A most interesting and instructive narrative of the life and 
works of Nathaniel Currier and James Merritt Ives, together with 
an Alphabetical List of their productions. 


3075 ‘Titles, 1251 With Selling Prices 
As secured from New York Auction Gallery Prices and Print Dealers 


THE ANTIQUARIA 


Edition Limited. 


Send in Your Order Now! 


Price $10.00. 


HOLPORT PUBLISHING CO. 


15 East 40th Street 
Newey orks Nae 


Post free on application 


JUST PG BLISHED 


Wels 
BOOKWLOV ERS; LE ARE ie 


Catalogue of 


RARE BOOKS 


(with some exceptions) 


ARRANGED CHRONOLOGICALLY 
FROM 1450 


(the first printed book) 
to 1925, 


Issued by the house of 


E. P. Dutton & Company 
NEW YORK CITY 


681 FIFTH AVENUE 


Sporting Books in fine 
Bindings Suitable for 
Christmas Gifts 


SMITH (THOMAS) Life of a Fox 
Illustrated. Half Morocco $ 


MASEFIELD (JOHN) Reynard the Fox 
Illustrated. Half Morocco 


OGILVIE (WILL H.) Scattered Scarlet 
Half Morocco 


ROBERT SMITH SURTEES 
Life by Himself and Ed. Cuming. 
Half Morocco 


SURTEES (RSS eiawaace Grane 
Half Morocco 


E. P. Dutton & Company 


681 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YoRK CITY 


YK information. 
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Early American 
Antiques in 
Great Variety 
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may be seen in my shop at all times. 
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Pieces are being constantly disposed of; 
the stock is being replaced every day. It is 
advisable for buyers to come to my store 
almost every week to examine these 
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5 Chinaware of the World 


in one volume 


Will surprise even the connoisseur 
with its fascinating wealth of 


SONOVONIOX! 


(és) 


SOKO 


* 12 Plates in the Colors and Gold 
of the Originals 


191 Illustrations in Doubletone 
x and 7 Diagrams 


By Eberlein and Ramsdell 


as 

vy) Appreciation of old china, the identification of its various makes and Ly) 

aS relationships and a knowledge of the symbols and motifs of its decora- wa 
tion, are here at command. whether for those who own a few choice 

\W/ pieces or those who make a serious business of collecting china. The % 

LS porcelains of Europe, the Orient, Colonial America systematically va) 
arranged for ready consultation. Tables showing the makers’ marks, 

\v] contours and characteristic types of decoration make recognition easy SG 

. for th i d yeni for the experienced collector. Will invest 

(a} or the novice and convenient p Yay 
every piece you prize with fresh charm and value. 7) 

Y 4) 


Y J. B. Lippincott Co. 


East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me an illustrated pamphlet on this book and other similar 


\v volumes. 


LS Sontcenenenennnnnnsceacenneneescesonensnensesarsenecescrareeciesoseesecnatecesecesaeeciats stesnesssnecnecsansceaanacnacessens Price $10.00 a) 
vj Dept. An 12 % 
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Buy Antiques for Christmas Presents 
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THIS Fine Old Chippendale Desk, made about | 

1755, has the original handles. It is compact, | 
of fine workmanship, and beautifully grained. | 
We have many other English Antiques of an | 
even earlier date which we will be glad to show. 


Several very handsome Girandoles 
yi 


FOUNTAIN & ELLERM, Inc. 


ANTIQUES TEXTILES 
110 East 57th Street, New York 
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: 

: Westport Antique Shop, I 

: estport Antique Shop, Inc. 

: 10 East 53rd Street 

: Newniorka Git) 

+ 

: AMERICAN AND ENGLISH ANTIQUES 
: AND SOME REPRODUCTIONS 

cs 

= Genuine old Paneled Rooms and Mantels, Glass and Pewter, 
+ Maple Desks, Dressers, Chairs, Ship Models, 

+ Mahogany and Walnut Desks and Tables, Clocks—all kinds, 
$ Old Wallpapers, Chintzes, and Linens, Slip Covers, 

+ Map and Coaching Screens. Lamps and Shades. 
: INTERIOR DECORATORS 

$ Everything Old and Quaint for the Town or 

4 Country House. 

‘3 TELEPHONESELEAZ Aer045: 

$ Samples and Estimates Submitted 
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Announcement-- 
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JOHN ROBERT HERTER has just arrived from France, —bringing 
with him a rare collection of Antiques. Among the list of ‘ ‘piéces 
exceptionnelles’’ are included: Rustic Lorraine chairs (Louis 
XIII), Embossed Mahogany Coiffeuse (Louis XVI), Table Chevét 
(Louis XVI) and many other articles, (Antique tapestries, Rare 
Pewter, Old Dutch Brass, etc.), that will delight the connoisseur. 
Invitation is hereby extended to call and examine this unusual col- 
lection, at the New York showrooms of J. R. Herter et Cie, or if 
unable to call, write to: 


[eee ml ertemiGe Company 


(Formerly 441 Madison Avenue) 
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WEYMER & YOUNG, Inc. 
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Old 
English 


Silver 


Old 
English 


Furniture 


Fine old carved Chippendale Commode 


Buy Antiques for Christmas Presents 


SMERES A FOLLY CHRISTMAS LOAD <Diaws ny Fo 8 Cerro fixe Por ox Pare $804 
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A JOLY CHRISTMAS) iO 


’Twas cold outside, an’ so, says I. 
I can rest me, now the chores is done. 
The wind is sharp; there’s a threatenin’ sky; 
A snow-storm’s just begun. 


I gave the logs a livenin’ poke, 
An’ settled down for an easy spell, 
My cider near, an’ my pipe to smoke, 
The fire a-burnin’ well. 


When all at once I thinks t’ myself 

Of the parson’s dues I’d ought to pay, 
A-lyin’ there on the chimney-shelf— 

I got the last to-day. 


So out I went. The old ox team 
Was standin’ there on the nigh cross-road. 
You should ha’ seen them critters steam; 
The wind it sang and blowed. 


So off we went. ’Twas precious slow. 
I gave the parson his quarter’s pay. 
“I’m glad to get it,’ says he; “you know 
To-morrer’s Christmas Day.” 


I kissed his young ’uns, said good-by, 
An’ back I started the other half, 
When all at once—may I hope to die 

Ef I didn’t hear a laugh! 


“Hello!” says I, a-turnin’ round; 
“Who be ye, sir?” an’ I, up an’ smiled, 
For there was standin’ on the ground 
The smailest little child. 


He laughed again. ‘I want a ride. 
I’m not alone; can you take us all? 
Can you take me in and the rest beside?” 
I grinned. ‘’Twill be a haul.” 


So in I packed ’em, every one. 
I tell ye what, ’twas a jolly load. 
’Twas no time goin’, with all the fun; 
We’s home before we knowed. 


Ma stood a-waitin’ at the door; 
An’ Sally cried, ““Why, the darlin’ things!” 
An’ kissed ’em; all, while I said: “Oh, lor! 
D’you see? they’ve all got wings!” 


It stumped me so I laughed out loud, 

When, lo’n’ behold! th’ hull thing was gone— 
The old ox team, an’ the jolly crowd— 

An’ I woke up some forlorn. 


But ma said, when I told my dream, 
“Well, folks don’t reckon the loads they 
brings; 
You took your’n cheerful, an’ so, ’t ’d seem, 
You saw your blessin’s wings.” 


Julie M. Lippmann in Harper’s Weekly 
December 18, 1886. 
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Today’s “Antiquarian” carried into the realm of business—the office of Howard Reifsnyder of Philadelphia, 
furnished in early American pieces, chiefly Pennsylvania German of the 1750s. 


ANTIQUES IN AN OFFICE 


A Philadelphia Collector Revives the Long-Lost Past of Philadelphia’s First and 


Foremost Street 
By MARGARET LATHROP LAW 


ITERALLY and figuratively Front Street along the 

Delaware is the beginning of things Philadelphian 
—is and always has been since William Penn first set 
his Quaker foot just there. So it is particularly fitting 
that a Philadelphia collector should in this 1925 carry 
his antiqui-mania straight back to the very source of 
the city’s 1680 antiquity. 

So completely given over to modernity is this part 
of noisy, bustling Philadelphia today that it requires a 
vivid imagination to obliterate all vision of the busy 
marts of men and conjure up before you those sturdy 
seekers after peace who here built their first crude 
caves. 

A bank of earth formed the back of such caves, 
and timbers driven into the ground were the sides 


and front. Earth was heaped against the side timbers 
and a door and windows cut. A roof of timbers cov- 
ered with earth was the crowning glory, and a window 
pane of isinglass'an affair of great opulence. Such 
was the beginning of Philadelphia architecture. 

On time-yellowed parchment the Records of the 
Grand Jury for the “2nd, 4th mo., 1686” include in 
their “Presentments” the following against “John 
Markome for setting his house or cave encroaching 
upon delaware front street and John Moone for en- 
croaching on ye front street by setting his palins on 
ye same.” 

All of which was a matter of pioneer necessity and 
not in accordance with the ideals of the founder of 
“Penn’s Woods.” For he had brought with him to the 
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To night of dresser, white oak turned wainscol char. 
To left, Pennsylvania bannister chair of red walnut 


with turned legs and turned stretchers. Date 1700— 


Retfsynder collection 


new country high standards of city planning as well 
as of good conduct. Ever a man of foresight and 
broad vision, he saw two hundred years ago the well- 
being resultant from good dwellings and green shaded 
gardens, which problem and its solution we moderns 
think we have both created and solved! 

Penn lost no time in laying out his checkerboard 
city, keeping the “top of the bank as a common ex- 
change or walk” and giving’ peremptory order that 
“what emptie caves doe stand in the King’s highway, 
in delaware front street (which way or street is sixty 
feet wide) forthwith be pulled down and demolished.” 
Soon after he wrote triumphantly to England: “The 
city of Philadelphia now extends in length from River 
to River two miles and in breadth near a mile,” add- 
ing proudly, “such a situation is scarcely to be par- 
alleled.” 

After a scant three years, in the infant city appeared 
several hundred red brick houses with marble steps. 
Elizabeth Pennell in “Our Philadelphia” says, “. . . 
the early Friends, when they left England, packed up 
with their liberty of conscience the love of beauty in 
architecture and, what was more practical, the money 
to pay for it.... their Founder setting the example, 
they carried over in their personal baggage panelling, 
carvings, iron work, red and black brick, furniture and 
the various details they were not likely to procure in 
Philadelphia until . the primeval forest kad been 
cut down.” 

It was within a circumscribed district of Front 
Street and the neighboring blocks that the great his- 
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torical events came to pass, at a time when Philadel- 
phia was making the nation’s history, instead of her 
candies, her carpets and her locomotives. Within a 
stone’s throw of Front Street the Constitution was 
written; a bit farther away the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed. Old Christ’s governer, the 
home of the first provincial Church, Carpenter’s Hall 
and many other nearby historic buildings are rich in 
memories and traditions of pre-Revolutionary and 
post-Revolutionary days. The deeds to Mr. Reifsny- 
der’s land contain such revered colonial names as 
William Shoemaker, Edward Burd and Edward 
Shippen. Over the roofs of well-filled ware-houses 
Stephen Girard watched from his Front Street home 
the arrival of expected ships. 

Then races were held on Race Street; bull-baiting, 
slave selling and even public hangings drew the people, 
while in a two-story house on Front Street the beau 
monde attended the first meeting of the “Assembly” 
and then and there founded one of the oldest and 
most revered social organizations in the New World 
of to-day! 

It is on behalf of those whose ancestors attended 
this first “Assembly” that Mrs. Pennell, a Philadelphian 
who sees her native city in delightful perspective, 
writes of Front Street as viewed by the unemancipated 
lady of the nineties. Living in splendid isolation in 
one narrow section they remained entirely ignorant of 
the really great city which was “striving, struggling, 
toiling to carry on Penn’s tradition and give to this 
town the greatness, power and beauty he planned for 
it.’ It was with her husband, Joseph Pennell, master 
etcher of the “Wonder of Work” and arch critic of 
the beautiful, that his author wife adventured into 
this foreign land of Front Street, which was a resi- 
dential section as late as the Civil War, five genera- 
tions of Da Costas having lived in the old house 
which stood till 1923 at Front and Margaretta Streets. 


Formerly, she writes, “I would have thought myself 
contaminated . . . so unlike was it to the spick and 
span streets I knew.” Of course, she comes to revel 
in the picturesque remains of the past, in the sight 
of “sea-faring men mending sails on the sidewalk .. . 
and the successive odors of the barn-yard, fish, spice, 
coffee, Philadelphia smelling as strong of the romance 
of trade as any Eastern bazaar.” 

It was the Front Street of the nineties which lured 
Kipling, too. In the brief forty-eight hours which he 
spent here he firmly eschewed stereotyped tourist 
haunts and yielded to the charm of wharves, of sailors 
and the old city. Then, after twenty years, he wrote 
with infinite skill his stories and poems of Philadel- 
phia. With far greater artistry than any of her na- 
tive sons have ever shown, he revamps and revivifies 
bits of wellnigh forgotten history. There is an en- 
chanting young buccaneer and a delightful mélée of 
pious Moravians, stolid German shop-folk and _ half- 
Christianized Indians. There are aristocratic French 
émigrés, who fiddle and dance madly; there is Talley- 
rand selling buttons on Drinker’s Alley, and even 
George W. himself. 

That this part of the city, so rich in stimulus and 
memories, is given over to immigrants and wholesale 
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houses may be lamented by lovers of beauty and wor- 
shippers of the past. But the march of progress and 
mock-progress can no more be stopped than the sun 
in its course. 

Far better than bemoaning the fact that gracious 
ways and by-gone days are no more, is the construc- 
tive interpretation of the past by Mr. Howard Reif- 
snyder. He has literally brought back to Front Street 
a bit of the past to which it is rightfully entitled. 

Like a little oasis of peace and beauty are the 
rooms in his business house, which this collector-lover 
of the historic and the antique has furnished with 
pieces from his own collection of Americana. As one 
crosses the threshold, you shake from your feet the 
dust of city streets. The jangle of traffic fades far 
away and you enter an atmosphere of deeply recessed 
quietude. 

Here is simplicity, austerity, trustworthiness, charac- 
teristic of early Pennsylvania. It seems an external- 
izing of the very principles on which she built her firm 
foundation. Here is no straining after decorative ef- 
fect, but a straightforward, forthright and _ practical 
use of the sturdy pieces which furnished Pennsylvania 
homes in the days of sanded floors and white-washed 
walls. 

Mr. Reifsnyder permits no cluttering with the junk 
of antiquity, no artificial arrangement of mediocre 
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material, no hurling together of bric-a-brac from var- 
ious incongruous periods. Rather do the rooms inter- 
pret the strength and directness of the owner. They 
express in tangible form his dislike of the superficial, 
the unreal, the pretentious. These rooms are essen- 
tially the rooms of a man of affairs, and are for his 
very practical use. There is no blatant color scheme, 
no gay flowers on glazed chintz, no feminine fancy 
for pleasing patterns of toile de jouy. 

The large upstairs room where meetings are held is 
furnished entirely in sturdy pieces of the seventeen- 
fifties—mostly pine, oak, maple and hickory. A mas- 
sive red walnut dresser proudly possesses all of its 
original brasses and rat-tail hinges, all but one of the 
original old glass panes. 

A corner cupboard of peculiarly fine mouldings 
holds on its shelves some pieces of Lowestoft. On 
an oval top pine table stands an iron rush-light candle- 
stick. Near by is a rare scrolltop Windsor armchair 
and a Windsor settee. A curious and interesting high 
chair, too large for even an overgrown child, gives 
rise to inquiry as to whether it was used by high 
capped dunce, by barber or by school mistress. A 
desk of similar long-leggedness is of the type known 
variously as ‘screetore,’ ‘screwtore, ‘scretore,’ ‘scrip- 
toire,’ all corruptions of the word “escritoire,’ prob- 
ably. 


The “Sturdy Fine Tooth Comb,” The Collector's Cabinetmaker Advisor, as well as his “Museum Expert,’ 


have placed the seal of approval on these 


pieces in the Reifsnyder Collection. 
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An unusual corner in the office of a business man who 
ts also a well-known collector, Mr. Howard Reifsnyder 


of Philadelphia. Desk and char are both of Queen 
Anne period, the former of red cherry the latter of 
maple and in shape suggestive of Savery’s work. 


This “press desk” logically evolved from the chest 
of drawers in the first quarter of the Eighteenth 
Century. Here, made separate from the top, is a base 
like that of the lowboy of the same period and which 
later developed the solid drawers of the familiar slope- 
fall desk. The top, as logically, grew taller in time 
and formed the secretary, which developed through 
late Empire days. The Pennsylvania stretcher desk, 
also of pine, is perhaps a survival of the desk box on 
frame, rarely found in this country. 


All of which evolution of desks reminds 
Jonathan Swift’s lines: 


one of 


“For not a desk with silver nails 
Nor bureau of expense 


Nor standish well Japann’d avails 
To writing of good sense.” 


In Mr. Reifsnyder’s own office a hospitable hearth 
invites you on winter days to linger and to warm 
yourself by the crackling flames. The andirons are 
such as were kept glistening bright by those bonded 
women who wore short shirts of linsey-wolsey, obse- 
quiously bowed, and said “master” or “mistress” as 
you entered the room. There is a small Franklin stove 
of the type invented by Franklin in 1742, and made 
further up this same Delaware which Front Street 
borders. This stove represented a distinct step toward 
thrift. The Dutch in particular thought the large logs 
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wasteful, and Jonathan Fell, a few doors from this 
very fireplace burned in his grate in 1790 the first Le- 
high or “stove coal” brought to the city. The mantel 
with simple fluted columns is from an old German- 
town house. 


In one corner of the room stands a red cherry sec- 
retary in period and general type so like William 
Penn’s own that one can almost fancy that great man 
seated there, quill pen in hand. The secretary is 
Queen Anne with cabriole legs and panelled doors, be- 
hind which might have been kept the archives of the 
early state. The desk chair is maple of mellowed 
golden tone, and in line strongly suggestive of William 
Savery, that master cabinetmaker of early Philadel- 
phia. It might almost bear the same inscription as 
the two chairs in the Philadelphia Historical Society: 


“T know not where, 
I know not when, 
But an “this cham 
Sat William Penn.” 


There are several good Pennsylvania  slat-back 
chairs, a tavern back chair, a loop back Windsor, a 
comb-back Windsor with the desired nine spindles; in 
short, a group from which much could be deduced 
about the evolution of this type of chair for which 
Philadelphia was deservedly noted. 


In one corner a grandfather’s clock stands sentinel 
and marks the hour. Near by is a walnut lowboy 
whose shapely cabriole legs terminate in Spanish feet. 
For his own work Mr. Reifsnyder uses a heavy Penn- 
sylvania stretcher table of mellowed walnut with well- 
turned legs. It seems to express the very temper of 
the early settlers who firmly dug their caves on Front 
Street, and as firmly placed each wooden peg in a 
table so that it should last two hundred years and 
more. 

On the simply panelled, ivory-toned walls hang early 
American prints in which the Father of his Country 
figures prominently in various signings, and in his ice- 
blocked crossing of the Delaware. Here are no scenes 
bred of fancy free imaginings, but vividly pictured 
men playing their varied parts in the very making of 
a nation. 


As we reluctantly leave these rooms and retrace our 
steps to the bustle and scurry of today’s ever-shifting 
standards, it is with an assurance that Kipling was, as 
usual, wise when he wrote: 


“They are there, there, there with Earth immortal 
The things that truly last, when men and times have 
passed, 
They are all in Pennsylvania this morning.” 
‘Oe 

In the January number of “The Antiquarian” we 
will inaugurate a Question and Answer Department 
for our readers. Of course, there are questions about 
Old Furniture, China, Glass, Pewter, Copper and 
Brass which few can answer or for which an expla- 
nation is almost impossible. When that time comes, 
we will pass them on to our readers in the hope 
that some specialist may help supply a satisfactory 
explanation. Values of individual pieces cannot be 
estimated.. 
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HOW WE FOUND A DOORWAY 


In the Most Unexpected Way It Was Secured from an Old House Right in Our 
Own Neighborhood. 


By T. KENNETH WOOD 


Wt had purchased, ten years previously, a Georgian 
house built in the year 1850, which had excellent 
proportions and much dignity of style. 

For years we lived in it without making any 
changes, satisfied with keeping everything in repair, 
and engaged mostly in beautifying it to the best of 
our ability outside. 

During this period, we did much reading of periodi- 
cals devoted to building and interior decorating and 
through observation on our tours about the country 
we formulated a clear and distinct 
idea of what we intended doing 
when we should remodel. 

We early became devoted to the so- 
called Colonial models and as time 
went on Colonial doorways  be- 
came an obsession with us. We 
collected dozens of clippings show- 
ing doorways, and with our camera 
secured many photographs of them. 
We finally reaped such a harvest of 
exquisite examples in Salem, Mass., 
in its famous Chestnut Street, that 
we felt our pictured collection of 
Colonial doorways could not be add- 
ed to, and it was time to choose the 
one for our home. 

We selected our architect because 
of his reputed knowledge of and- 
devotion to this period, and he en- 
tered into our plans with satisfying 
enthusiasm. 

He designed for us a_ beautiful 
entrance and the drawings were sub- 
mitted to three mills for estimates 
of cost. I shall not dilate on our 
dismay upon receiving the figures 
for this entrance. It was only ex- 
ceeded a little later on the occasion 
of our receiving the bill for a man- 
telpiece made by one of these estab- 
lishments, the order for which we 
had placed with no previous request 
for an estimate. 

To tear out a perfectly good en- 
trance and replace it with a new 
one costing so much money was 
simply out of the question, especially 
when we contemplated our already 
depleted bank account. 


On the other hand, to tring our 
remodelling to an end without achiev- 
ing our long coveted Colonial door- 
Way, was distressing in the extreme. 


We could not understand why they should ask so 
much, and it was while in this rebellious but entirely 
hopeless frame of mind that “We Found Our Old 
Doorway.” 

I am a physician, practicing in a town in North 
Central Pennsylvania, which was a wilderness until 
the time of the Revolution and later. Consequently, 
there are comparatively few examples of early Colonial 


buildings dating previous to the beginning of the Nine- 


The Colonial Doorway from the inside 
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teenth Century. In other words, the region is not 
to be compared with South Eastern Pennsylvania or 
New England, with their profusion of Colonial remains. 

It never occurred to us to look around for an old 
doorway near home, much less of finding just what 
we wanted ready at hand and purchasable at that. 

One Sunday morning, while on my way home from 
making a country call, I decided to take a short cut 
through an unfrequented road. Dozens of times before 
had I traveled this road, but apparently with unseeing 
eyes, certainly for doorways, it would seem. 


The Colonial Doorway from the outside 
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As I came opposite an imposing but much dilapidated 
brick house with dormer windows setting back in a 
grove of pines, I caught a fleeting glimpse of its 
entrance. 

A heavy square portico somewhat obscured my view, 
but I was able to make out four fluted columns, a 
fan-light and a three panelled door, all of dingy white. 
Closer inspection filled me with admiration and delight. 

That I could acquire it did not enter my head at 
that time, however, for I never had heard of anyone 
buying another’s front door and taking it away. At 
least, one would certainly have to 
buy the entire house in order to 
satisfy this strange craving. 

So far as the house was concerned, 
I knew it very well. It went by the 
name of the old Shoemaker home- 
stead. The Shoemakers were a pio- 
neer family, still numerous in the 
Valley, who had settled in this sec- 
tion in the first quarter of the last 
century. One of the prosperous 
Shoemakers had built this house in 
1836. For the past fifty years, how- 
ever, it had been part of another 
estate and had recently passed into 
the possession of a Mr. Bowman by 
inheritance. Mr. Bowman, a wealthy 
bachelor, pretty well up in years, was 
then living in my home town. 

During almost all of this time it 
had been occupied by tenant farmers, 
and as is usually the case with 
absentee ownership, this had left its 
devastating mark. 

While the old home appeared 
deserted from the road, investiga- 
tion at the rear showed it had an oc- 
cupant. So on my way home I 
formed a resolution to at least make 
an attempt to buy this doorway. I 
immediately telephoned an architect 
and brought him posthaste from a 
neighboring city. Late that same 
afternoon, we two were on _ the 
ground taking measurements. The 
outside dimensions of the frame 
lacked but two inches in width of 
filling my space and its height was 
just right. 

The next morning I managed to 
meet the owner on the street. Stop- 
ping him, I delivered myself of the 
following: “Mr. Bowman, I should 
like to make you a rather unusual 
proposition. I will give you $50.00 
for the doorway in the old Shoe- 
maker homestead and fit my own 
doorway in its place, guaranteeing to 
make all tight and weatherproof.” 

Knowing that I was remodelling 
my home, he got my idea quickly. 

(Continued on Page 54) 


Painted by A. F. Tait, Currier & Ives, 1853 


Painted by A. F. 


Tait, Currier & Ives, 1857 
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CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 


Pioneer Publishers of American Sporting Prints 


By RUSSELL WALTON THORPE 
(Specially copyrighted, 1925, by Russell Walton Thorpe) 


ao should not be considered anything phenomenal 

about the increasing value of the Currier and Ives 
colored lithographs,—and the belated general eager- 
ness for their acquisition merely coincides with the 
natural course of events, which must be gratifying to 
those who were the first to appreciate their obvious 
historical significance as a part of our earlier pictorial 
Americana, the future scarcity and value of which is 
to be judged with each successive generation. 

These publications were destined to be of a char- 
acter to interest the se- 
rious Print Collectors 
the very day of their is- 
sue, and the quite amus- 
ing feature with regard 
to their sudden popular- 
ity is the fact that about 
ninety per cent of the 
present day “Currier & 
Ives Collectors” were 
absolutely oblivious to 
their existence but three 
or four years back. In 
other words, it required 
about fifty or sixty years 
for these interesting and 
typically American prints 
to gain the high respect 
they now command, 
when in the interim the 
available ones could have 
been acquired at small 
cost as compared with 
their current values. 

Particularly the Col- 
lectors of a more con- 
servative turn of mind in 
their former appraise- 
ment of the Currier and 
Ives lithographs are re- cs : sateen 
gretting that they did 
not seek them more zeal- 
ously in bygone days, and 
are now not only astounded, but are paying the prices 
they have attained. In fact the great scarcity of many 
of these prints is the consequence of a past attitude of 
indifference and neglect, when they more or less suf- 
fered the disparagement of being dubbed common- 
place and crude,—and it is well known that many of 
the prints were actually destroyed. 

The medium of money is a necessary evil as a 
barometer of public opinion, relative values of course, 
being substantially a matter of supply and demand, but 
tegardless of this, not only have the Currier and Ives 


“The Rubber” 1s a rare and beautiful print 


come into their own, but their status is furthermore 
assured of a permanency by reason of the fact that 
they are unique, in the sense that they represent a 
pioneer and serious expression of an art and life of 
the last century, being fundamentally and distinctively 
an American production. 

Although an unusually active demand makes matters 
a bit difficult for the ever diligent Collector, it never- 
theless must be extremely gratifying to the students 
of early Americana to observe that the keener and 
more competitive interest 
of his more affluent friends, 
and that of the whole 
country, is finally devoted 
to the productions from the 
hands of our earlier native 
genius, whether it be paint- 
ings, books, auto- 
graph letters or examples 
of the old cabinetmakers’ 
handicraft. It is about time, 
however, when it is recalled 
that the Declaration of In- 
dependence was signed in 
17 7OseanGmthatmonlyeamLey 
months ago a report came 
forth that there is a move- 
ment afoot to create an 
American atmosphere with- 
in the walls of the White 
House. 

The Currier and _ Ives 
lithographs are not exactly 
great works of art, and not 
a single word has ever been 
spoken or written to the ef- 
fect that they are,—but they 
are peculiarly quaint and 
fascinating for their origi- 
nal and_ unsophisticated 
qualities, and are the more 
desirable for their color- 
ful and harmonious adapt- 
ability to interior decorative schemes. Aside from 
this, there are other features about many of them that 
are especially noteworthy, as for instance the art of 
lithography, the art of composition and drawing; 
while in subject matter, they record in a most in- 
timate and faithful manner a period of American 
farm and rural as well as sporting life. Then again 
they represent a vivid record of the Nation’s struggles 
on land and sea, while other subjects treat with the 
peaceful development of town and city; and those 
dealing with the Country’s mode of transportation and 


prints, 
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the gradual development and progress westward are 
particularly interesting historically. 

Of the Currier and Ives subjects that seem to reg- 
ister a great popular appeal are those of a sporting 
nature, and justly so, for they fully merit this enthu- 
siasm. They not only depict in a most picturesque 
and spirited manner the methods, habits and equipment 
of the earlier sportsman, and the character of the 
rugged country he exploited, but also the type of 
game that is now more or less extinct, or rather only 
to be found in the more remote regions. 

There is invariably something most refreshing and 
entertaining about sporting prints or paintings, for 
they never fail to not only strike a responsive note in 
the bosom of an experienced sportsman, but they also 
appeal to the imagination of the less fortunate. Fig- 
uratively speaking, they likewise take one back to 
nature and into the great open or wooded country,— 
and from an decorative point of view, they possess an 
artistic quality that makes them a cheerful spot on 
any wall. 

The Currier and Ives sporting prints, with few ex- 
ceptions, do not lack these features. Furthermore, 
many of them are equally deserving of the honors in 
this Country as the sporting prints that enjoy the na- 
tive esteem in other Countries, for be it known, with 
regard to the art in these American sporting prints, 
that many of them possess an accuracy and beauty of 
composition and drawing that does not suffer by com- 
parison,—even if they are merely “colored lithographs”, 
as some skeptics still like to refer to them. 

Another compelling feature to be observed about 
these American sporting prints is that the majority of 
them were not taken from mere “studio compositions”, 
for it is an absolute fact that the most of them are 
subjects true to actual incidents and scenes from the 
original paintings or sketches by talented sportsmen, 
whose happy pursuits were not only with gun and rod, 
but also with pencil and brush to record their exper- 
iences; men who were familiar with the thrills of a 
good day’s bag, the dangers of unexplored regions, the 
hardship of “roughing it”, and the joy of camp life on 
the wooded lake shores. 

Last but not least, they are historically important 
for the reason that they are the first serious sporting 
prints produced in America, and since the termination 
of the ambitious House of Currier and Ives, successors 
to N. Currier, they are, up to the present time, the last 
in subject matter to cover the sporting field so com- 
pletely—though there has since been produced an oc- 
casional American sporting print by devotees—more 
particularly of the race track and horse fanciers. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all the various 
types of Currier and Ives sporting prints in the space 
alloted for this article, so let it suffice to say that the 
admirers of prints of this character will find among 
these lithographs, such subjects that would appeal to 
their particular fancies, whether it be fishing, shooting, 
horse-racing, fox or big game hunting. Then again 
there are other prints devoted to the various outdoor 
summer and winter sports, and even the indoor sports 
have not been overlooked, like the card game or billiard 
table. 
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Of course it must not be inferred that Currier and 
Ives were the only American publishers of sporting 
prints, as there were contemporary lithographic firms 
who were likewise inspired and sought to be fair com- 
petitors, and in several instances imitators, and no 
doubt enjoyed a successful business, but the failure 
of their productions to survive the true test of time 
is explained by the consistent and marked superiority 
of the Currier and Ives. To avoid being taken to task 
on this statement, it may be added that of the entire 
Currier and Ives issue of sporting prints there are 
however, some few of the lithographs that possess but 
little or no artistic merit, which should be expected 
of a more or less commercial enterprise of such pro- 
lific production over a period of many years. 

The first sporting prints, which are of a small or 
medium folio size, were published by N. Currier in 
the late forties, some copied from the old English 
sporting prints and which now are extremely scarce, 
but through the fifties and sixties, when the firm name 
of Currier and Ives appears, following the partnership 
arrangement with James Merritt Ives of about 1850, 
there came forth the fine American sporting prints 
that inspired this article, and which now are held in 
such high esteem by their respective and fortunate 
ownets. 

In those days, parts of Long Island, the upper Hud- 
son regions and especially the Adirondack Mountains 
were the happy unrestricted hunting grounds which 
only the more venturesome sportsman and his faithful 
dogs entered, and when only the horse or canoe could 
te called into action as a means of transportation and 
access. Today the Currier and Ives colored lithographs 
are the only surviving visual records of those exciting 
hunting trips, reproduced from many of the long since 
Jost sketches or paintings of the scenes laid in these 
very regions by enthusiastic artists-sportsmen, whose 
portraits may be identified among the figures in many 
ci the compositions. 

The most noteworthy of the artists whose sporting 
picttires Currier and Ives reproduced, is Arthur Fitz- 
william Tait, born at Liversey Hall, near Liverpool, in 
1819, who came to the United States in 1850. He was 
not long settled here before he attracted considerable 
attention by his pictures of American sporting and ani- 
mal life; the Currier and Ives being a fortunate re- 
productive medium for bringing his pictures to the 
notice of the whole country. 

Mr. Tait, although he had the benefit of some ear- 
lier instruction, was mainly self taught. He was a 
iover of the great out-doors and animal life, and was 
an enthusiastic sportsman whose pencil or brush was 
as sure as his gun, who never failed to record in a 
most picturesque manner, the scenes and experiences 
of his trips into the Adirondack Mountains, a region 
that attracted him the most. 

His paintings have the quality of a finished artist 
and the master student of his subject matter, whose 
attractive pictures, what few there seem to be pre- 
served, never fail to convey this note, aside from the 
beauties and joy they hold for the sportsmen, who are 
inclined to be critical admirers of such pictures. : 

Another artist-sportsman whose pictures Currier and 
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Ives reproduced, is Louis Maurer, who, by the way, 
is among those present. The beauty of the horse and 
the spirit of the track or road is ever present in the 
pictures he made and which are so much a part of 
Currier and Ives fame. Maurer not only was a great 
admirer of the horse, but was also an ardent and ven- 
turesome sportsman, whose hand is decidedly percept- 
ible in many of the Currier and Ives sporting prints 
of hunting scenes. 

The subjects by Thomas Worth, mostly relating to 
the race track or road are quite a feature, with an ever 
present touch of humor. Then again, among other art- 
ists, there is J. Cameron with his particular fancies in 
the sporting field; and the delightful Frances F. 
Palmer, needless to say, must have been an asset to the 
firm of Currier & Ives. Her hand was ready at a 
moment’s notice, regardless of the nature of the design 
on the stone to be made, so let it suffice to say that 
Mrs. Frances F. Palmer, a Brooklyn lady and the wife 
of Edmund S. Palmer, also a lithographic publisher, 
may be checked up among the sporting prints, which 
she designed on the stone from compositions supplied 
her from sketches “sent in”, the results being entirely 
satisfactory. 

The old N. Currier advertising card, “Colored En- 
eravings for the People,” etc., is now a misnomer, for 
they have entered the class of the “Collectors’ Prints,” 
of course referring to the finer examples that have 
fortunately survived the times, when the people had 
little or no respect for them, possibly because they 
were ‘‘too cheap,” not realizing their meaning to pos- 
terity. 

Stephen Decatur said: “Our Country! In her inter- 
course with foreign nations may she always be in the 
right; but our country, right or wrong,” which makes 
me feel like saying, “Currier and Ives for Americans, 
right or wrong.” As time goes on, according to present 
indications, I am right. 

The illustration pictures a workman with his apron 
on, sitting in a taproom, smoking a long-stemmed pipe, 
haying been imbibing for some time, if we can judge 
from his sprawling attitude at the table and the over- 
turned tankard. And yet he is ready to receive an- 
other beaker from the barkeep who stands before him. 
More realism and some pathos is given us by the un- 
known artist of this delightfully depicted scene—if one 
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can legitimately take delight in such a sad case—by 
the view disclosed through the open door of the 
tavern. There right across the street at the door of 
their house waits the tippler’s wife with the two chil- 
dren, whose support is being rapidly drunken up. The 
border on this plate is a raised scroll design. 


Rustic scenes or illustrations taken from the daily 
work of the farmer are quite numerous. A quaint 
one of this type discloses a large and well-fed country- 
man with his hand caressingly placed on the back of 
an equally well-fed cow, while a corpulent sheep lies 
at his feet. This is to illustrate the proverb, “Now I 
have a sheep and a cow everybody bids me goodmor- 
row.” Riding by, outside of the fence, is an elegant 
gentleman, doubtless one of the country gentry, who 
is tipping his hat to the prosperous farmer. The plate 
bears also the legend, “Poor Richard’s Way to 
Wealth,’ which appears on many others. The border 
is uncolored, having a raised design in the china of a 
basket-weave pattern. 

“Handle your tools without mittens, remember the 
cat in gloves catches nothing,” is the terse command 
placed on a mug on which are pictured three men 
energetically digging. They seem to have well taken 
the admonition to heart as well as the maxim below 
the picture, “Constant dropping wears away stones, 
and little strokes fell great oaks.” 

Different makers used different pictures to illustrate 
the same maxims, and the quality of the picture, both 
in the original drawing and in the manner of repro- 
ducing it on china, varies greatly. As it is difficult to 
assign any definite dates to these pieces, one can only 
surmise that the more detailed and better-finished pic- 
tures are those that were made toward the middle of 
the Nineteenth Century, while the cruder and more 
artless drawings date from the early part of the cen- 
tury. The blue ware is doubtless of an earlier period 
than the ware with pictures printed in black, pink, and 
other colors. 

Motto ware, bearing other sayings than those of 
Franklin, was also greatly in demand in those days, 
although the American collector is naturally more in- 
terested in the maxims of his great countryman. 
Most of the verses, proverbs and quotations are from 
unknown sources, excepting, of course, those in the 
Biblical series, where well-known incidents of the Bi- 
ble are depicted and described and the appropriate 
verse in the Bible sometimes referred to. 

No doubt the question of housing and rent agitated 
householders in the days of Franklin as today it does 
us, but the expressed affection for the landlord in a 
maxim appearing on another plate of this motto ware 
would not always be echoed in this age and genera- 
tion. The motto, placed on a circular space in the 
center of the plate, reads more like a toast than any- 
thing else. It runs: “Success to the Plow, the Fleece 
and the Pail. May the Landlord ever flourish and the 
Tenant never fail.” A sheep and milkmaid, sickle, 
hayrake and pitchfork symbolize the rustic industry 
of the loyal and affectionate tenant. 

Another plate, obviously made for the enjoyment of 
the young, is one produced by Ralph Stevenson. This 
piece of old Staffordshire pictures a woman in the 
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white’ cap that matrons wore, running to pick up her 
child, who had fallen. The verse on the plate, with its 
old-fashioned spelling, reads: 


“Who ran to help me when I fell 

And would some pretty story tell 

Or kifs the place to make it well 
My Mother.” 


A plate described by Ada Walker Camehl in her in- 
formative “Blue China Book” is one of a series en- 
titled “Flowers That Never Fade.” Its motto in halting 
rhythm gave to the child of the early Nineteenth 
Century the information that: 


“Good Humor is the greatest charm that children can 
possess; 
It makes them happy, and what’s more, it gives them 
power to bless.” 
An old lady in a bonnet and with a small parasol 


is seated in an armchair in a garden, while a child in 
the long skirt and high waist that little girls all had 
to wear in those days, stands listening to her mother’s 
worthy advice. The title of the plate at the top is 
“Good Humor.” 

The religious mottoes and Bible verses were often 
elaborately illustrated. Many scenes from Bible stories 
were used, some of them in series such as the “Sacred 
History of Joseph and His Brothers.” One of these 
plates, which is now in the Metropolitan Museum col- 
lection, illustrates “Reuben interceding with his Breth- 
ren for the Life of Joseph,” and shows the brothers 
in costumes of short coats and kilts and modern shoes, 
and with bare knees. These are, however, not strictly 
motto pictures. One that is a definite motto piece, with 
a much better designed picture, presents in a dignified, 
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The Sleigh Race. 1850. 


(The title appears in White on the print, and therefore 
will not show in a reproduction) 
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reverent manner the figure of Jesus rising from the 
tomb, and has the verse, doubtless from an old hymn: 


“Behold him rising from the grave: 
Behold him rais’d on high: 

He pleads his merit there to save 
Transgressors doom’d to die.” 


These mottoes appeared on all forms of Stafford- 
shire ware, not only in blue with colored borders, but 
in black, pink, green and other colors. The borders 
of the plates were often uncolored, and consisted of a 
raised design in the china. Luster decoration is found 
on some pieces. The plates came in circular, scalloped 
and octagonal shapes, and on some the designs were 
painted or colored by hand. 

The popularity today of these old motto plates, mugs, 
bowls and teapots has not been as great as their old- 
fashioned charm might suggest. The historical china 
and other series of Staffordshire picture china have 
hitherto caught the fancy of many collectors, who have 
been inclined to leave the motto plates to disappear 
into the limbo of the past that awaits all uncherished 
antiques. Now with more general interest in old Staf- 
fordshire ware of all kinds, the adaptability of motto 
ware as a field for collectors, especially beginners, is 
becoming recognized. Certainly a collection of the 
maxims of Benjamin Franklin on old Staffordshire 
make a link with the past that is worthy of the effort 
of a lover of old china. And as one’s collection grows, 
one can read with greater interest Poor Richard’s say- 
ing that “Many a litthe makes a mickle” and also, in 
view of the growing rarity of this ancient motto ware, 
understand his admonition, “Make hay while the sun 
shines.” 


17 are by courtesy of Francis P. Garvan, Esq. 
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ANTIQUE COLLECTING IN ENGLAND 


In a Sense, the British Isles May be Termed the Clearing House of the 
World for Rarities 


By MRS. GORDON-STABLES 


-l corner in Cecil Davis’s Galleries showing rare pieces of old English and Irish glass, including Eighteenth 


Century wine glasses, candelabra, etc. 


HE art-dealer of Great Britain, and more especially 

London, boasts one characteristic shared by no 
other dealer in the world, namely that of acting as 
vendor to the dealers of the rest of the globe, as well 
as to his own private clientéle. Both during the sea- 
son and out of it an even greater volume of business 
is done by the English dealer of standing, whatever 
be his particular calling, with his confréres of other 
countries, as with the collectors of his own nation. 
Thus in a sense England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland 
may be termed the clearinghouse of the globe for 
antiques and works of art in general, and there is at 
present no serious sign of any change in this condi- 
tion being indicated. 

As to the methods employed by the British antique 
dealer in stalking his antique quarry, these may be 
numbered even as the waves of the sea, so various 
and so individual are they. Many an experienced deal- 


Photos specially taken for “The Antiquarian” 
er holds, and with excellent grounds, that London it- 
self in its highways and byways, its suburbs and 
environs, represents the finest happy hunting ground 
of all for the discovery of the right stuff at the right 
prices. 

I have heard of numberless instances of dealers who 
have toured the Continent in vain in search of some 
particular objet d’art, commissioned by a patron, and 
returned to London to find it displayed under their 
very nose in the street next door but one to their 
own. I have known of porcelains and bronzes, em- 
broideries and silver unearthed from second-hand 
shops in mean streets from under a medley of litter 
fit only for the rubbish heap. It takes, of course, the 
expert eye to detect the treasure under such conditions, 
and to discover, for example, that what to all appear- 
ances is but a fancy bit of thin ironwork, is actually 
a delicate silver cake basket of the finest period of 
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silver wirework. I note this particular case because 
it is one which has come within my own personal ex- 
perience. 

Caledonian Market in the North of London, a 
bleak, open space paved with cobblestones, and on two 
days a week a market for everything under the sun, 
and on four a rough cattle-market, might, if it had 
tongue, teli many a thrilling tale of unlikely “finds” 
discovered on the bare stones. It is rumored that 
much stolen stuff finds sanctuary here. but that 
is another story. 

One West End dealer harbors such implicit belief 
in the inexhaustibility of the hidden treasure of Lon- 
don, even in its most unpremising districts, that he 
has developed a methodical plan of dividing up into 
squares an ordinance map of the city and of explor- 
ing a different one with extreme thoroughness each 
week. It is seldom that his labors go unrewarded in 
some direction or another. 

A method much in vogue among our dealers is that 
of employing the assistance of “runners.” A runner 
is an individual whose business it is to keep himself 
in constant touch with the smaller fry in the profes- 
sion, and to put himself “wise” as to what conies into 
their keeping. When anything is acquired which he 


considers may prcve suitable to the needs of the big- 
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ger men, he apprises the latter of the fact and takes 
his commission on the transaction. The system is also 
followed among private individuals, who are not run- 
ners in the strict sense of the word, but who, having 
a flair for the antique, amuse themselves profitably on 
similar lines. ‘The method is one which conveniently 
serves to reduce the work, which would otherwise 
devolve solely on the dealer himself. 

All runners, however, are not drawn from the rank 
and file. Those who, perhaps, draw on the whole the 
biggest prizes of their trade are those who move in 
the highest society circles, and are themselves of aris- 
tocratic lineage, though possibly of slender purse. 
They are peculiarly well placed for ascertaining 
whether or not My Lord Tomnoddy is open to a good 
offer for his family portraits, and whether My Lady 
Hardup would be open to consider the question of 
parting with her porcelains. 

When the go-between, (frequently a woman) even- 
tually happens to introduce the right person to relieve 
them at a good price of their heirlooms, it seems more 
of a lucky chance than the purely business matter that 
it actually is. A grateful present from the vendor and 
a useful cheque from the buyer round off the little 
affair for the society runner, who thereby becomes 
technically guilty of the offence of accepting commis- 
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Exterior of H. N. Veitch’s quaint old shoppe. To the right hangs the “Blue Sign of a Leopard’s Head,” 
dated 1479—the Fifteenth Century Silver Mark. 
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Old Chinese Porcelains and Rugs in the galleries of Biuett & Sons. 


sion from both parties to the bargain, but is seldom 
convicted of it. 

This particular type of method is naturally one that 
proves quite useful to the dealer who specializes in 
pedigree stuff. The majority of such dealers know 
to a nicety where and in which families lhe the really 
important things, the famous silver, the noted pictures, 
the rare bronzes, ceramics, etc. According to their 
particular line of business they compile (through the 
medium of Loan Exhibitions largely) their lists of 
such and such antiques and their owners, and carefully 
watch their opportunity for approaching the owners 
with a view to purchase. 

Possibly some financial difficulty may occur in the 
said family disaster in investments the 
inroads made by a scapegrace son. Or even without 
any such occasion a wealthy and potential buyer, ach- 
ing to acquire something of a supreme quality, may 
be the cause of the dealer approaching an owner with 
a tempting offer. In quite a good proportion of cases 
such an offer, tactfully presented, may secure its ob- 
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ect. 
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To specialize in pedigree antiques, especially in pic- 
tures and silver, is a sound proposition, for it takes 
a very severe slump indeed to interfere with the 
market value of pieces with a history attached to 
them. The snob element in human nature is not a 
variable factor and can always be reckoned upon. The 
dealer who is on the lookout for this type of antique 
runs small risk; he generally knows exactly where he 


may place them when found, and it is seldom they do 
not afford a good margin of profit. Those who make 
collections of pedigreed stuff are prepared to pay for 
it: 

Still another method is that of advertisement. It 
is astonishing what results may be obtained from 
time to time by a modest advertisement in an equally 
modest journal. It may form the means of suggest- 
ing to some owner, who would otherwise not have 
dreamed of selling, that the tea set or the lace shawl, 
the armchair or the landscape that “has been in the 
family for years” might be made the means of fur- 
nishing him with a new carpet or a nice summer holi- 
day, and under such conditions any sum which would 
place these delights within his means would probably 
be accepted. In some cases it is quite an indirect re- 
sult that materializes. The answer to his advertisement 
will call forth a personal visit from the advertiser, 
who in a number of instances may discover that the 
object of his quest is entirely worthless, whereas a 
further scrutiny of the household goods: may reveal 
the fact of the desirability of some other object quite 
unvalued by its owner. Such are the chances of 
Antique hunting. 

The advertisement system is, of course, also much 
resorted to by many dealers with a view to effecting 
sales. A well-worded advertisement, accompanied or 
not by a photograph, and given publicity in the right 
medium (this is of the highest importance), is second 
to none as a means of reaching the proper: quarters, 
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Partnership between two men, of whom the one 
excels in skillful buying and the other in dexterous 
selling, represents a profitable combination of brains 
and activities. In such a case the buying colleague 
will probably spend the greater portion of his time in 
attending sales all over the British Isles, at private 
houses as well as at public auction rooms. 

The more important of such sales will of course 
be attended by considerable numbers of dealers, who, 
were they in their keenness to bid one against the 
other, would send up prices in a way most unprofit- 
able to themselves. Hence, in provincial places es- 
pecially, the institution of the “knock-out”, when the 
bidding for each article settled on is conducted by a 
single dealer alone. 

This means at the end of proceedings another and 
an informal auctioning among those dealers who have 
entered into the “ring”, followed by a share-out of 
the subsequent takings. It is possible for a dealer to 
enter the knock-out and without eventually having ac- 
quired a single item, walk off with a comfortable 
cheque in his pocketbook. Many an attempt has been 
made to break up this system, but none has yet suc- 
ceeded and I am doubtful whether any ever will. It 
can of course be met to some practical extent by the 
vendor placing a reserve on his goods, so that it be- 
comes impossible for them to be sold at a price below 
that which he considers equitable. 

To the ordinary private buyer such famous sales- 
rooms as those of Christie’s and Sotheby’s suggest 
ambitious prices and keen bidding such as are likely 
to exclude all but the best-endowed from _participa- 
tion. Nevertheless, although these rooms are daily 
thronged by the most expert brains and experienced 
eyes among both dealers and collectors, it is from 
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these very sources that many of the most striking 
bargains in pictures and other works of art, do actu- 
ally emanate. 

Somehow or other things get missed in cataloging. 
An inappropriate attribution in a catalog, an ill-lighted 
position on a wall, a surface obscured by a more than 
usually thick layer of grime—all these and many 
another condition may afford the hawk-eyed their op- 
portunity. What is needed is the leisure in which to 
develop the practice of haunting these salerooms, and 
the flair for recognizing merit under unfavorable cir- 
cumstances. One must be content to make ninety-nine 
visits uselessly before discovering on the hundredth 
the plum that shall fall into one’s mouth. 

One of the surprising things to the dealer who im- 
ports from the Orient is the way in which from time 
to time he finds himself able to buy in London itself 
with greater advantage than can his own agent or 
representative abroad. Owing to the Eastern practice 
of chaffering and bargaining, prices in the Oriental 
markets can never be said to approach anything like 
stability or standardization. Consequently there may 
at any time appear in the more obscure salesrooms in 
the East End ot London frequented by the retailers, 
parcels of goods on which the reserve has been fixed 
very low and which represent to the successful bidder 
a particularly profitable proposition. 

Quite a considerable amount of buying takes place 
on the part of British dealers in certain capitals of 
Europe, and still more is likely to take place as time 
goes on. For instance, it is to Paris that the picture 
dealer goes who happens to have customers for those 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century flower pieces that 
just now are enjoying a big vogue for decorative pur- 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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Dalmerry Gallery among some German Sixteenth Ceniury armor and firearms. 
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THE BACK DRAWING ROOM 


Interestingly furnished with a fine walnut gatelegged 
table, Teniers tapestry, mahogany chest of drawers, 
Kent period; Chippendale torchéres, cut glass chan- 
delier, Eighteenth Century English, carved wood 
mantel and a Louis XVI armchair. 


By courtesy of Basil Dighton 
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In a hollow between a grassy, well-timbered park and a stretch of woodland, 
the stones of Combe Abbey were first laid as long ago as the reign of King 
John. 


Combe shared the fate of other religious houses under Henry VIII., and fell 
into lay hands while retaining its monastic title. Late in the reign of Elizabeth 
it again changed owners, and in the early part of the next century was in 
possession of Lord Harrington. 
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THE DRAWING ROOM, EAST WINDOW 
BRAMALL HALL 


The ancient seat of the Davenports, after passing, some years ago, through 
a critical period in its long history, has now fallen upon good and seemly days. 
It was in the time of Sir William Davenport and Dame Dorothy, his wife, 
between 1590 and 1600, that the house was subjected to considerable changes, 
which gave it almost the aspect it bears today. 
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HEPPELWHITE SECRETARY -D Ere 


Formerly in the Boles Collection of Baltimore 


Courtesy of Mr. Milton Scheuer 
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DESKS 


There Is No Urge to Create a Writing F urniture of Our Own Time, for the Art of 
Writing Is a Lost Art é 
By. WILLIAM TATLOCK 


N writing of desks I propose to exclude no type of 

furniture made to serve the purpose of writing. 
Relatively few pieces are found which were made or 
used for that purpose alone. Anything approaching a 
general or widespread practice of writing was of slow 
growth. Other needs asserted themselves before the 
requirements of convenient writing, the satisfaction of 
some of which comported with providing facilities for 
writing as the desire to write asserted itself. Other 
requirements, related to those which writing discovered 
evolved, also, with the development of a desk fea- 
ture in furniture. 

The writing habit, or fashion, once established, how- 
ever, spread rapidly, and desks in their composite 
character became correspondingly numerous. For this 
reason examples of too many types and of their com- 
posites and variants exist to permit of an exhaustive 
treatment in the compass of this article. 

However, outstanding types and some of the most 
noted examples of them, along with some especially 


interesting variations, may be more or less_ briefly 
touched on. ‘This, to me, is an undertaking of the John Goddard Block-Front Desk, made m Newport, 


: 3 R. I., later part of Eighteenth Century—Owned by 
ereatest human interest, when we consider the occa- Mr. A. H. Boyan. 


sions and circumstances which conspired to engage the 
inventiveness and the constructive skill of the cabinet- 
makers of former times, who wrought without the aid 


of modern machinery, numerous forces of workers 
and patterns drawn to the lines of familiar use and 
a standardized fashion, with the result that many a 
piece is a rescript of the individuality of its maker, 
and offers valuable evidence of the social life of the 
time in which it was made. 

Little attempt, however, will be made to present de- 
tail of construction as evidence of the period to which 
various pieces belong. Reference should be had to 
such admirable and attractive works as Wallace Nut- 
ting’s “Furniture of the Pilgrim Century” for such 
information. The most I can hope from this article 
is to arouse or stimulate the interest of the reader to 
read for himself and to follow the quest for rare 
pieces “on his own”. 

Desks, or pieces under some other name intended to 
serve the purpose of desks in combination with other 
purposes, without doubt long anticipated the settle- 
ment of this country. What the early settlers had in 
the way of desks were for a considerable period im- 
ported from the older world. And overlapping the 
period of their importation and the beginning of their 
construction on these shores was the practice of copy- 
ing from the models across the sea. 

Old inventories testify to the appearance of desks 
in this country from about 1650 to 1725. In those 
days, when a man spoke of a “desk” he had in mind 
a kind of box. Not infrequently this box had a lid 
for the support of a book, when he was reading, or 
his writing materials when writing. Beneath the lid 


Maple Desk with mahogany drawers 


and trimmings — Courtesy of Mr. : ; d 
Ferdinand Keller were stored his precious pens, ink and paper and, 
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perchance, a cherished book or two. <A _ cojzivenient 
place for the family Bible was here afforded, and the 
extent to which it was there kept may be inferred 
from the name sometimes attached to the boxes, 
namely, Bible Boxes. Examples of these boxes are 
still extant. “Furniture of the Olden Time,” by Mrs. 
Frances Clary Moses, pictures two of them. ‘The 
larger desk is twenty inches long and thirteen and one 
half in height, and formerly had a narrow shelf in 
the inside across the back. The front is carved with 
the initials A.W. and the date, 1654. The smaller 
measures thirteen and one half inches in length and 
eight in height.” Such desks are of especial interest, 
not only on their own account, but because of their 


The 


Bookcase Desks are rarely found in curly maple. 
Papp Collection, courtesy of Anderson Galleries. 
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not infrequent mounting upon cabinets or bureaus, 
later on, without permanent attachment. This ar- 
rangement permitted the user to remove the desk from 
the cabinet and carry it wherever convenience in writ- 
ing might dictate. 

To such as have access to the book there is no oc- 
casion to commend the thorough and delightful pres- 
entation of the “Furniture of the Pilgrim Century” 
in the work of that name by Mr. Wallace Nutting. 
T am greatly indebted to him in the preparation of 
this article, as I am also to Mrs. Morse’s “Furniture 
of the Olden Time” and other standard works by var- 
ious authors. From the latter named, as well as from 
Mr. Nutting’s book, it has been difficult to select. 

In a secretary, dated by j|Mr. Nutting about 1700, 
attention is directed to the clumsiness of the hall feet. 
They characterize the earliest form. The secretary 
form testifies to the early recognition of the indispens- 
ability of a top to a desk to care for an accumulation 
of books of record. There followed closely the library 
use of the top with which we are still familiar. 

Secretaries were classed among luxuries. The de- 
velopment of them was accelerated by the conveniences 
afforded by a cupboard. That they speedily became 
fashionable is not difficult to believe. Mr. Nutting 
confesses that he cannot explain why such a piece is 
called a secretary instead of a desk. His judgment re- 
garding their crowning development should be ‘given 
here in his own words, “They reached in the block 
fronts the finest development of cabinet work ever at- 
tained in America in the marvellous creations of John 
Goddard of New York.” 

In the making of secretaries and desks in this coun- 
try the material used was, first, pine for the simpler 
forms, for costlier pieces walnut, infrequently white 
wood. Combined with walnut, maple is found. The 
latter appears, also, in, cheaper desks during the period 
when mahogany was popular for the more expensive. 

Seventeenth Century desks are usually attached to 
the base. An early desk of this period is seldom 
found whose upper section is removable like a desk 
box. The drawer lip found on most desks removes 
the majority from a period antedating 1700. Early 
American desks were innocent of carving, another 
evidence that they belong to a later time than desk 
boxes. Apparently their rightful place is among the 
furniture of a country of mature development. 

It is not surprising that desks in no great variety 
are to be found before 1720, possibly few older than 
1690, perhaps 1700. 

Characteristic features of the close of the Seven- 
teenth Century and the early part of the Eighteenth 
are “the ball feet and the arched panels with hori- 
zontal members at the top.” Sometimes the table of 
a cabinet has a sliding panel. 

Some secretaries of the mahogany period exhibit in- 
teresting features such as the extending of the top 
backward about an inch past the edge of the lower 
portion. This might lead to the suspicion that the up- 
per and lower sections were not intended ta go to- 
gether. But, as a matter of fact, this mode of con- 
struction was adopted to prevent bearing against the 
wall, which bore a moulding about an inch thick. The 
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extension rose above and so avoided the dado. Occa- 
sionally top and base were made separable. 

Tiny desks of pine, maple framed, recalling desk 
boxes set on frames, which have been developed into 
such single pieces, yet sometimes appear detachable, 
please the eye and intrigue the imagination in an ef- 
fort to visualize their owners and users. It seems 
indisputable that these are not identical with “the lit- 
tle chests in frames.” Oak is not used in the con- 
struction of the desks. 

Turned desks, whose turnings are large and _ solid, 
are rare and, if they are without an over-hanging 
drawer lip, indicate an earlier date than those on 
whose drawer a lip appears. Such a piece might be- 
long to about 1700; perchance a trifle later. Such are 
simple in interior, furnished with pigeonholes, a row 
of drawers and small unpanelled door in the center. 
Solidity of frame and stretchers are merits in a piece 
of this type. 

Mr. Nutting shows a small pine desk with lid sug- 
gestive of the top of a chest. This lid is heavy, has 
a “thumb-nail’’ moulding, heavily dove-tailed and sur- 
mounts a drawer flush with the edge. These features 
with the heavy turning place the piece in all probabil- 
ity between 1680 and 1700. 

Another desk, pine-topped and supported by ample 
frame and of ordinarily simple construction, with plain 
cabinet and “good, old butterfly hinges,” is placed at 
one remove only from desk boxes. 

The development of a series of drawers, extending 
to the floor, is suggested by a desk which required a 
specially constructed chair of more than ordinary 
height. It is more like a table and a desk box in two 
parts, with an extra set of drawers. A turned frame 
and well-turned pediment are additional features. 

It cannot be definitely stated just when the type of 
desk with hinges in front came in. Certainly not be- 
fore the single hinge in the back. Both appeared to- 
gether for a long time. A small pine desk with turn- 
ings like those usually found in the highboy and legs 
of a smaller type than on desks of the early Eighteenth 
Century is occasionally found. 

The final illustration in “Furniture of the Pilgrim 
Century” of interest in this connection presents a very 
pretty desk, with scrolled frame, in which the scrolls 
are carried clear round the ends. Dutch influence 1s 
seen in the legs, terminating in button feet. It is 
backed with pine. Pulls support the lid. Rosettes 
decorate either side of the drawer. 

The frontispiece of Furniture of the Olden Time 
shows a very ornate piece to which is attached a tragic 
tale. Governor James de Lancey bought it at an auc- 
tion of the effects of Sir Danvers Osborne, Governor 
of the Province of New York, who, arriving by the 
Arundel at New York City on a certain Friday, 
whether depressed by his expatriation or appalled at 
the prospective burdens of his office, committed suicide 
on the following Wednesday. However, Governor de 
Lancey passed on his purchase to his descendants, 
among whom was numbered its owner, when Mrs. 
Morse wrote her book, Mr. Samuel Verplanck of Fish- 
kill, N. Y. 


This piece is an example of the fashion of lacquer- 
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ing or “Japanning” furniture, which made its first ap- 
pearance in Holland by 1712 and soon after became 
popular in the colonies. The wood is oak. Brilliant 
red, blue and gold lacquer covers it. The lustre of 
this piece seems to have suffered no dimming by the 
dark tragedy of its entrance into the new world. 

I note a picture in Mrs. Morse’s “Furniture of the 
Olden Time” of a very graceful and altogether 
charming little mahogany desk, especially designed, 
one would suspect, for the uses of _ society 
and sentiment. I see some fair owner of it, her 


flounces and furbelows spread generously between its 
graceful cabriole legs, her ribbons, laces and flowing 
sleeves permitting only a peep at its three square 


Hepplewhite inlaid mahogany secretary-bookcase—The Papp 


collection, courtesy of Anderson Galleries 
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drawers and the rising sun carved upon the middle one, 
while she leans lightly on the lid, either in meditation 
or in writing. Two small drawers support that lid. 
From one of these presumably my lady has “taken her 
pen in hand.” Before her are eighteen small drawers, 
arranged to form a curve and crowned each with a 
carven rising sun, from which she may select such 
keep-sakes and reminders as suit her fancy or the task 
she may have set herself. The likeness of the interior 
design to that in a block-front desk made by Ben- 
jamin Dunham in 1769 renders it not improbable that 
both pieces were made by him. 

An unusual desk is shown, whose “bandy-legs end in 
a claw-and-ball of a flattened shape,” and instead of 
the drawer, plain or with a carved sunburst, usually 
seen between the side drawers of the lower -part, the 
wood is sawed in a simple design. The upper part 
is furnished with three drawers and the lid rests on 
two slides which pull out for the purpose. The inter- 
ior is quite simple. It has four drawers and eight 
small compartments above. The dimensions are twenty 
six inches high and thirty-nine inches wide. 


The Antiquarian Society of Worcester possesses a 
desk once owned by Governor John Hancock. To view 
it is to be reminded of the man whose signature be- 
neath the Declaration of Independence stands out with 
such boldness and firmness. Sturdily and honestly 
built, it rises from the floor to the unusual height of 
four feet six inches. Across the lower edge of the 
slanting lid is a moulding. When John Hancock stood 
before this desk or sat upon a high stool, the book, 
perhaps an atlas or ledger he was consulting, was kept 
from sliding to the floor as it rested against that 
moulding. Shelves are concealed by two doors be- 
neath the lid, and lower still, a single drawer extends, 
flanked at either end by a small drawer. Clear across 
the lowest part stretch two additional drawers, and 
from each end two drawers pull out. This piece was 
made about 1770. I like to think that it was designed 
for Governor Hancock, and came to him fresh and 
unsullied by lesser use and ownership, straight from 
the cabinetmaker. 

There is an excellent example of the finest style of 
Eighteenth Century mahogany secretary, both lid and 
desk front blocked. Each front was carved from a 
single thick plank. Wood, two to three inches in 
thickness, was required for blocked lid and drawer 
fronts. 

Dr. John Snelling Popkin, Professor of Greek at 
Harvard University from 1826 to 1833, owned a block- 
front mahogany. desk which he is supposed to have in- 
herited, since it was made about 1770. Like the drawers 
the legs are blocked and end in claw-and-ball feet. 
Upon the frame about the drawers appears a mould- 
ing, which constitutes a noteworthy feature of this 
beautiful and interesting piece. Its interest is en- 
hanced by the bringing together through Dr. Popkin’s 
ownership and probable use the literary and artistic 
beauty of that older world and the supreme art of the 
cabinetmakers of the new. 

In the desks of the style we have just described “the 
pillars at each side of the middle door of the interior 
pull out as drawers. These were supposed to be secret 
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drawers. Often the little arched pieces above the 
pigeon-holes are drawer fronts. The middle compart- 
ment is sometimes a drawer which, when taken out 
entirely, proves to have a secret drawer opening from 
its back. Occasionally an opening to a secret compart- 
ment is found in the back of the desk.” 


About a desk with cabinet top of about 1770, which 
tradition declares was brought from Holland, yet is 
recognized by experts as Chippendale, gather most in- 
teresting associations. Two notable Americans are 
involved. Dr. O. W. Holmes records in “The Profes- 
sor at the Breakfast Table’ how he once passed the 
night “at the home of a friend where. ... was one 
of those stately, upright cabinet desks and cases of 
drawers which were not rare in prosperous families 
during the past century.” He goes on to tell how “A 
boy of twelve was looking at it a few years ago, and, 
being a quickwitted fellow, saw that all the space was 
not accounted for by the smaller drawers in the part 
beneath the lid of the desk. Prying about with busy 
fingers, he at length came upon a spring, on pressing 
which a secret drawer flew from its hiding place. It 
had never been opened but by the maker. The ma- 
hogany shavings and dust were lying in it, as when 
the artisan closed it, and when I saw it, it was as fresh 
as if that day finished.” The boy Dr. Holmes referred 
to was the late William R. Huntington, D.D., of Grace 
Church, New York City, whose property this secretary 
subsequently became. Such associations do, indeed, 
give an added interest to the polished mahogany, the 
finely carved feet, fluted columns with delicately carved 
capitals, the looking glasses in the doors, straight at 
the bottom and in curves at the top, and the black and 
gold lacquer covering the two semicircular, carved 
spaces in the interior above the cabinet. 

One may well echo the judgment of Mr. Nutting 
(quoted above) regarding the incomparable place of 
the block-front desk among American cabinetmakers’ 
productions, if one is so fortunate as to view such an 
example as pictured in ‘Furniture of the Olden Time”, 
and said therein to be the property of Dwight Blaney, 
Esq., of Boston, with its slanting lid, blocked as richly 
as the drawer fronts and its fine, large, original 
brasses. 

I am sure, also, that no one can withhold admiration 
from a piece the same work presents of “what Chip- 
pendale calls a writing table or a bureau table, by the 
latter term meaning a bureau desk with a flat top.” 
Upon this, fine shells are carved. One of the drawers 
has inscribed upon its interior a little echo from the 
past of the ego-centric tendency persistently asserting 
itself in us all, though sometimes kindly blurred as in 
this instance by the hand of time, a name which is 
no longer legible and “Newport, R. IL, 176-,” Block- 
fronted and carved with fine shells like this particular 
writing table, other desks, secretaries and chest of 
drawers have been discovered, without exception 
owned in or near Rhode Island, most of which may 
be traced back to Newport, and who knows but to the 
identical cabinet-maker. 

Mrs. Earle shows a serpentine-front desk (called 
bow front or ox-bow front) with cabinet top made of 
English walnut of a fine golden hue which has never 
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The Philadelphia Art Galleries and Auction Rooms 
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A Large Importer’s Stock of 


Oriental Rugs and Carpets 
IMPERIAL CHINESE RUGS AND CARPETS 


to be sold at 


le UNBHEIIC, 7a 1UKS ION 


by order of 
Mr. Harold A. Rosenfeld, Atty-at-Law 


Beginning Monday, Nov. 30, and following days and evenings at 
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Reid’s Regular Monthy Sale of 
ANTIQUES AT AUCTION 


WILL BE HELD 
DECEMBER 8th at 11 O'clock 


Among the pieces to be sold at auction are 


A number of Mahogany Tables, Bureaus, some interesting Chairs, singly 

and in sets; Chippendale, Hepplewhite and Sheraton pieces; an old Desk— 

very unusual; a few Old Mirrors, Staffordshire Figures and Plates; 
Sandwich and South Jersey Glass. 


FURNITURE, GLASS, CHINA AND PEWTER 


Antiques and Reproductions on Private Sale Daily 


H. M. REID 


27 N. Warren St. 32-34 Chancery Lane 
Founded 1889 ' H. M. Reid, Auctioneer 


TRENTON, N. J. 
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This Gate Leg Table recently found in Nor- 
ristown. It has a history that can be given 
for more than five generations by the former 
owner. It has a square top and a drawer ! 
at each end. Top is 5414 by 43 inches. 
This table is all walnut and has exceedingly | 
fine turning. It is in its old and original 
condition. 


Mrs. E. S. MaclIlwain . 


Egypt Road - - Norristown, Pa. 
RES Dai 


Norristown Telephone: 1592R5 | 
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Original | 
Autograph Letters | 
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Manuscripts and documents of world-famous au- | 
thors, generals, statesmen, composers and _ other 


Berges ses 


celebrities bought and sold. Largest and most com- 
prehensive collection of autographs in America to 
choose from, including Washington, Hamilton, Jef- 
ferson, Lincoln, Lee, Napoleon, Poe, Emerson, Whit- 
man, Dickens, Thackeray, Kings and Queens of 
France and England, Presidents of U. S., Signers of 
Declaration of Independence. 
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Unquestionably 
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Collectors and 
Direct Import- 
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Sample copy “The Autograph Bulletin,” a cata- 
logue-magazine for collectors, mailed free. 
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768 Madison Avenue at 66th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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FRANCES M. NICHOLS 


Antiques 


115 Charles Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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EXACT REPRODUCTIONS OF 


EARLY NEW ENGLAND 
MIRROR SCONCES 


For Homes Furnished with Antiques 


Can be had equipped for electricity. 


Write for Descriptive Circular 
and information. 


Special Terms for quantities to 
Dealers and Interior Decorators. 
Produced by 
SAM UE Le DAWES 
256 W. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 


Large Collection of 


Some Wonderful 
|} EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Decorative Old 


Paintings 


Both Foreign and American y 


SHIP MODELS 
SHIP -PRINGS 


In our store you will find a large stock of Bronzes, 


Porcelain, Candelabra, Bric-a-Brac, Silver, Hooked 
Rugs, Old Glass, Mirrors, Etec. 
Collectors and Dealers are invited to call and examine 


our stock. 


ROBERT HYMAN 


71> LEXING PONSAVENUE 


‘ Very rare Block-front Lowboy, made in Newburyport, Mass. 


FLORIAN PAPP 


NEW YORK 
| 684 Lexington Avenue, New York Phone: Recent 1236 
é Plaza 0378 
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been stained or varnished. The doors are of panelled 
wood, with fluted columns on each side. This piece 
and a serpentine-front desk of mahogany with claw- 
and-ball feet, owned by Mrs. Earle, are of the year 
1770. Out of a solid block, a trifle thinner only than 
the block-front desks required, the serpentine drawer 
fronts of each of these desks were carved. 

Bookcases were sometimes built into the side of a 
room, which contained a lid flush with the drawers be- 
neath. This could be drawn down to rest upon the 
drawer immediately beneath. These were elaborate 
pieces, highly ornamented and fitted with handsome 
brasses, luxuries which their affluent owners could well 
afford. 

Desks of lighter design superseded the more massive 
types, once the designs. of Shearer, Hepplewhite and 
Sheraton became available. After 1790 slant-top 
bureau desks were not often made. Cabinetmakers’ 
books do not show slant-top desks after 1800. Any 
such desks may be safely credited to dates previous 
to the Nineteenth Century. 

I find described and illustrated in Mrs. Earle’s book 
“the latest type of slant-top desk.” It is made with a 
maple frame, curled maple drawers, and edged with 
ebony. Curled maple composes the lid and ebony- 
lined bird’s-eye maple frames it. A mahogany-ebony 
star decorates the center. The base is what Heppel- 
white calls a French base. This desk is only thirty 
inches in length. 

Cabinet-top desks by Heppelwhite sometimes have 
drawer fronts veneered with satinwood and borders 
adorned with inlay of holly and ebony. Similar inlay 
extends across the base. By turning back the lid and 
resting it upon a pull at either end it forms a writing 
table. Two glass doors, in imitation of Gothic arches, 
conceal small drawers and pigeon holes. Satinwood 
pillars and panels complete the decoration, except for 
the pediment, which extends horizontally for a short 
distance either side of the center, bears a moulding 
on this horizontal portion, and stretches in a gradual 
downward curve to each corner, which is surmounted 
by a square cornice. ; 

The following description indicates the features of 
a desk by Sheraton: The wood, bird’s-eye maple 
trimmed with mahogany veneer. Below the drawers, 
ebony and holly inlay. A single maple door in the 
center of the upper. part, and-on each side a mahogany 
tambour door concealing pigeon-holes and drawers. 
Beautifully marked wood is employed in the making, 
and a very dainty, graceful and generally pleasing ef- 
fect produced. 

George Washington devised to Dr. Craik “my 
bureau (or as cabinetmakers call it, tambour secre- 
tary).” This piece would answer probably to the fol- 
lowing description. Mahogany with inlay of light 
wood in straight lines. The lid folded back upon 
itself. Two tambour doors above and in front of 
pigeon-holes and drawers, with a door between inlaid 
with satinwood. The inlay in this door oval in form 
with long vertical axis. A glass-doored cabinet sur- 
mounts the doors, and a pediment similar in form to 
that previously described in this article surmounts the 
whole. 
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I have a picture before me of a Sheraton writing 
desk or table, evidently designed for a lady’s use. It 
is very simple. A single drawer beneath the lid and 
three tiny drawers revealed at the back of the desk, 
which disappear when the desk is closed. The space 
these occupy share with the lid, when it is closed, 
in creating what is to all intents and purposes a small, 
flat-topped table. In reality we have here two pieces 
in one. The piece is credited to 1800. 

There is one more picture, that of a bureau and 
desk, whose lid turns back. like the lid of a piano. 
Date about 1820. 

As I have written, I have been increasingly im- 
pressed with the value of antiquarian research and the — 
popularization of its results. What more pressing 
need is there than that we become acquainted with 
and learn to cherish our background? And what has 
a more clear claim to a place of honor in that back- 
ground than that type of furniture which served the © 
purposes of statecraft, commerce, learning, family 
ties, friendship and love, and helped to cultivate and — 
render more gracious the formal intercourse of public 
and social life, while strengthening the bonds and 
increasing the joys of intimate association. The fore- 
ground is bare of such treasures, save only as they 
are rescued and delved into from the past. And these 
are cherished but by the few. Their reproductions, 
whether good or bad, are but lightly valued, while 
there is no urge to create a writing furniture of our 
own time, for the art of writing is a lost art. It has 
gone where the cabinetmaker has wellnigh departed. 

Ah, but some of us have looked into those old chests 
in dusty garrets, crowded with bundles of old letters, 
and we have noted, whatever else we did not see, 
the beauty of the writing and been amazed at the 
number and the length of those old letters. 

What tales could some of these ancient desks relate! 
Veritable palimpsests are their lids. None have the 
key to their reading. Yet we sense, as we study them, 
a fuller and a larger experience and we gather the 
inspiration which never fails from acquaintance with 
older and riper culture than our own. 


A GREAT COLLECTION 


Without doubt the most wonderful collection of 
Old Staffordshire pottery in the world may now be 
seen at the Partridge Galleries in New York. It has 
taken Mr. Partridge twenty years to gather these pieces 
of the two great artists, Ralph Woods and Thomas — 
Whieldon, who worked some 200 years ago, fashion- 
ing the perfect china with its matchless glaze and beau- 
tiful soft coloring that modern art does not now seem 
able to duplicate. 

Statuettes and groups, which, with occasional por- 
trait busts, comprise the major part of the collection, 
are fashioned with meticulous accuracy and most de- 
lightful design. 

Some of the larger figures, such as the fine piece 
representing the Duke of Cumberland as a Roman 
Emperor, would probably fetch at least $5,000 in the 
open market. Such a rise from original prices of a 
few shillings can only be compared to that of some of 
the old masters. 


Mahogany Block-Front Kneehole Desk, undoubtedly 
a product of the Goddard School of cabinetmakers. 
—The Papp Coliection. 


Courtesy of Anderson Galleries 
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ANTIQUE BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


By VIRGINIA PACKARD HART 


The Practical Book of Chinaware. By Harold Don- 
aldson Eberlein and Roger Wearner Ramsdell. Pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Price $10.00. 


HIS book is among those to be considered seriously 

because it ranks very high in its class. It is so 
well arranged as to be interesting and useful to a 
variety of persons—the student, the collector, or the 
amateur. Setting forth the history of china, country 
by country, from its incipiency in the Orient to 
Nineteenth Century output in America, each chapter 
follows as closely as possible the same plan of de- 
scription. It is divided into sections—History, the 
Body, the Glaze, Articles Made and Contour, Types 
of Decoration, and the Marks. This is a very happy 
arrangement for elucidation. It gives the necessary 
details and avoids all cluttering *of ponderous re- 
search. One would wish perhaps, that the author 
had said more about American china, but then, in 
comparison with the old world, we are “very, very 
young.” <A practical workshop of fact has been built 
on a firm foundation and a vast amount of informa- 
tion told with economy of detail. The dozen or 
so colored illustrations add a pleasant touch, while the 
numerous halftones give definite picturization of the 
text. 


Anglo-American Historical China. By Mabel Woods 
Smith. Published by Robert O. Ballou. Price $3.50. 


> is the sort of book collectors and china lovers 
will welcome. Supplying as it does, an authorita- 
tive source by which current values may be deter- 
mined, it is of infinite help to the buyer, or the 
student, for it enables them to know easily and accu- 
rately the various prices paid in the last few years for 
china. It is in reality simply a catalogue of auction 
prices brought from pieces sold in the New York 
Galleries from 1920-23. A slim little volume whose 
value far exceeds its weight. Long hours of constant 
attendance at all sales and continuous research have 
qualified the author to write knowingly. Descriptions 
of pieces are given and in many cases further refer- 
ences are made so that one may continue the research. 
All in all, this is a most helpful little book, possessing 
good illustrations and much desired information. 


Historic Silver of the Colonies and its Makers. By 
Francis Hill Bigelow. Published by the Macmillan 
Co., New York. Price $4.00. 


F all the utilitarian arts of America, that of the 
early American silversmith is the quintessence of 
fineness. Strangely enough, that is one important item 


of our craft heritage that has been singularly neg- 
lected by lovers of the antique. This is particularly 
strange, since the historical development of the forms 
is so closely related to the tendencies of the times 
and, above all, early American silver shows the highly 
developed esthetic appreciation on the part of the 
colonists beth in creating and discerning. In his book 
Mr. Bigelow takes first of all the beaker, giving va- 
rious illustrations and historical data as to ownership. 
Then he goes on in a similar manner to caudle cups 
and tankards, showing the changing forms, the con- 
tours, and on and on until he finally reaches the 
sophisticated tea and coffee services and their acces- 
sories. The voluminous genealogical dates given in 
connection with various pieces will be another point 
of interest to many. It is, indeed, a valuable contribu- 
tion to the subject of early American silver and 
worthy of deepest consideration. 


Portrait Gallery. Twenty-six. Silhouette Portraits. 
By William H. Brown. Reproduced from the original 
plates as published by E. B. & E. E. Kellogg at 
Hartford, Connecticut in 1844. Published by Petzler 
& Alten, Troy, N. Y. Price $1200. 


ee sauees portraiture has long been practiced 
under different names in different countries. To 


think of silhouettes is to think On Edouart, that. ta— 


mous silhouettist who has unfortunately pushed into 
the background our own American born William Henry 
Brown. Yet Brown. cut the silhouettes of as many 
famous people of this country as did Edouart and is 
deserving of as much lasting fame as the Frenchman. 
Moreover, he cut very elaborate compositions and cut 
convincingly, true to life. His memory of a face was 
phenomenal. One quick study permitted him to cut 
the features exactly. In 1844 he published a book in 
Hartford, Connecticut, which he called “The Portrait 
Gallery of Distinguished American Citizens.” This 
was issued with lithographs by B. E. and E. C. Kel- 
logg and copies are now rarely to be found. Nearly 
the entire edition was destroyed by fire. This partic- 
ular book, recently published, consists of a selection 
of reproductions of some of the original plates. All 
have elaborate lithographed backgrounds and contain 
the likenesses of such men as John Quincy Adams; 
Andrew Jackson; John Randolph; Daniel Webster; 
Henry Clay; William Henry Harrison; and others, 
there are 26 in all. Brown continued to cut the Sil- 
houettes of the prominent men of his day until the 
camera came into common use and its popularity en- 
tirely superseded the silhouette. Thus ended the his- 
tory of a quaintly appealing handicraft which revealed 
so delightfully the fashions and foibles of the day. 
These reproductions are particularly interesting from 
the historical and political point of view. 
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ANTIQUE ORIENTAL RUGS 


The ‘Smyrna’ Rug of Our Childhood Is the Prized Turkish Rug of Today 
By HELEN EDITH ANDERSON 


N our childhood the name of “Smyrna” was rich in 

suggestion of the mysterious and colorful East. It 
figured in all the tales of the Orient, in the Bible sto- 
ries of our Sunday school days, and at home there 
was the “Smyrna” rug on the parlor floor. For it 
was by this name that the last generation knew the 
Turkish rug of today. 

Turkish rugs became known as Smyrna rugs _ be- 
cause the historic city of Smyrna was a principal place 
of export for them. Through Smyrna and Constan- 
tinople most of the rugs and carpets from Turkey find 
their way to the outside Occidental world. But the 
best place for finding old Turkish rugs is not neces- 
sarily the East. It is really in such centers as London 
or New York that the connoisseur who wishes to col- 
lect antique rugs has the best opportunity for selec- 
tion, and quite often at a lower price than in the 
Orient. 

Antique rug dealers with connections in these cities 
or the East can show one more desirable specimens 
in an hour than one could inspect in weeks or even 
months in the much-searched-over Orient. Antique 
rugs, one should add, as collectors know them, are 
tugs that are at least fifty years old, are vegetable or 
animal dyed, and have in most cases that lustrous sur- 
face that denotes age. 

In spite of the loss of territory suffered by Turkey 
during the World War, the districts in which most of 
the important antique Turkish rugs were made are still 
under Turkish rule. That gigantic peninsula of land 
jutting out from Asia and formed by the Black Sea, 
the Bosphorus, the Sea of Marmora and the Straits 
of the Dardanelles on the north and the Mediterranean 
on the west and south, is ancient Turkey. The east- 
ern boundary runs diagonally from Trebizond on the 
Black Sea to the Gulf of Alexandretta on the Medi- 
terranean. 

Just as Constantinople and Smyrna have been the 
great ports and marts for Turkish rugs, so Turkey it- 
self has been the gate of the East. Through its rocky 
passes and over its caravan routes have flowed for 
ages the wares of many nations. And along with the 
products of peoples have come artisans, either of their 
own accord or brought back to the home land by 
those conquering armies who for hundreds of years 
lent luster to the Star and Crescent. An antique 
Turkish rug suggests this past in its pattern, borrowed 
from half a dozen nations, of which the Persians and 
Arabs contributed the larger share. 

The Turks, with all the rug-making nations of the 
East excepting the Chinese, were taught by the Per- 
sians the art of rug-weaving. Turkish rugs are in 
general distinguished from the lighter and more 
graceful Persian weaves by a heavier type of conven- 
tionalized floral forms. The lines of the design are 
apt to be angular, and such graceful forms as the 
“Swaying Vine” of the Persians are never met with 


; 


in their borders. Since the Turks are of the orthodox 
sect of Moslems known as Sunna Mohammedans they 
never use animal or human forms in their patterns. 

Another distinguishing characteristic of the Turkish 
rug is the use of heavy, rich colors. Red, which to 
them means happiness and joy, is especially favored. 
The end webs of Turkish rugs are generally of mod- 
erate length and are often colored. The knots of the 
wool forming the pile are always of the “Ghiordes” 
type, illustrated in the November ANTIQUARIAN. 

Although the varieties of Turkish rugs are large, 
the output even of the olden days was considerable. 
In identifying even these few kinds we encounter the 
same confusion of names which exists among all rugs 
from the East. The different trade names used in 
Smyrna or Constantinople, the names known to deal- 
ers here, and certain popular designations that persist 
are further complicated by the introduction of terms 
indicating modern weaves. However, most of the old 
rugs of Turkey are generally known under the color- 
ful names of Bergama, Ghiordes, Kulahs, Ladiks, 
Meles and Yuruks. .Then there are the Kir-Shehrs, 
the Kaba-Karamans and the Koniehs rugs. Anatolians 
is a designation often applied to small mats woven all 
over Turkey, and sometimes applied to otherwise un- 
classified makes of rugs. But as Turkey proper is 
known as Anatolia, this name is more confusing than 
descriptive. 

Of all the famous weaves of the land of the Turk 
the Ghiordes are considered the best, comparing fav- 
orably with fine specimens of Persia. The small but 
ancient town of Ghiordes, from whence came these 
rugs, is about fifty miles northeast of Smyrna. Rug 
weavers for hundreds of years, the natives long ago 
evolved a type of rug which has a richness of effect 
that other weaves of Turkey do not possess. Almost 


_all the patterns are prayer rug designs, with the arch 


in the form of a distinctive tall niche with step-like 
sides and a blunt top. The center of the rug is usually 
of a solid color with a floral form or a highly con- 
ventionalized tree form placed in the center or upper 
part of the space. The center color—usually blue, 
green or maroon—dominates the whole rug. Unlike | 
most antique rugs, Ghiordes do not have the silkiness 
or luster which other antique weaves acquire by age, | 
although time mellows the contrasting colors and 
adds to the original effect of richness. Another dis- | 
tinguishing mark of a Ghiordes is the presence often | 
of a silk selvage at the sides and a silk fringe at the | 
ends. a 

Suggestive of the ancient East is the name Bergama, | 
which, as Pergamos, was known as a center of East- 
ern culture two thousand years ago. From this age- | 
old town full of splendid ruins of an historic past, 
came the antique Bergamas with their peculiar rich- 
ness of color. This effect is achieved by a diversity 
of design forms and by the harmonious contrast of | 
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Antiques for Christmas Gifts 


Empire Vases (urn shape) 

Lowestoft and Dresden Vases 

Italian Pottery and Marble Vases 

Pink Lustre Tea Sets. Dresden Figured 
Lamps 

Copper Lustre Pitchers, Bowls and Tea 
Sets. 

100 Odd Pieces of Lowestoft 


100 Old Pieces of Historical Blue 


Sunderland and Liverpool Plates and 
Pitchers, decorated with ships 


Pink Lustre Pitchers, decorated with 
strawberry design. 


Bennington ‘Cows and Book Flasks 


Early American Furniture 


’ NOBLE CO.. 126 LEXINGTON AVENUE, New York City, near 28th Street 


*? Madison Square 2304 Est. 30 Years 
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ESMOND GALLERY 


1113 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEAR 78th STREET — TEL. BUTTERFIELD 3705 


GENUINE OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 


= 


JACOBEAN OAK QUEEN ANNE WALNUT 
CHIPPENDALE and SHERATON 
SECRETARIES - HANGING CUPBOARDS 
WING CHAIRS - SOFA TABLES 
OTHER SMALL TABLES 


We spent three months in England this summer, pur- 
chasing Antique Furniture of the better kind, and invite 
inspection of these choice pieces. 

Everything we have was individually chosen and is gen- 


uinely old. 


A Personal Guarantee goes with each piece sold by us. 
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the accent colors against the dominating hue of the 
whole rug. Again, some of the richness of color of 
these rugs is obtained by the practice of dying the 
threads of the foundation the same color as _ that 
which dominates the design of the pile. The sides 
have comparatively wide edges woven in red, and the 
ends are finished with a red selvage with blue stripes. 
The tone effect of the whole rug is rather dark with 
some strong color, such as red, yellow, blue, green 
or ivory predominating. 

While the Ghiordes rugs are made in the familiar 
rectangular shape, the Bergama rugs are almost always 
nearly square in form. Some are as small as a yard 
square, and some are as large as seven by eight feet. 
When an Oriental rug is found larger than this latter 
size it is classed as a carpet. Another distinguishing 
mark, found on the selvage at the ends on some of 
the antique Bergamas, is a tiny rosette about an inch 
in diameter woven with a pile like the rug itself. 
This, with a small tassel occasionally found fastened 
in the center of the rug, is a charm to keep away the 
“evil eye,’ of which the Oriental ever stands in dread. 
The center of the Bergama rugs, unlike that of the 
Ghiordes, usually carries a medallion design with the 
field covered with a geometrical pattern. The borders 
frequently are wide and filled with floral designs. 

A little more than a hundred miles from Smyrna 
lies another district famous for its rugs. The town 
which gives its name to these weaves is Kulah, which, 
with the country around about, produced rugs of a 
high quality for hundreds of years. Antique Kulah 
rugs are rare, so that care has to be exercised, as in 
fact with all other rugs from the Orient, to distin- 
euish the old from the modern production. 

What first strikes one’s eye in a Kulah rug is its 


From the V. Bengiwiat Collection 
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many narrow, ribbon-like borders. These narrow 
stripes of contrasting colors are dotted with small 
designs in leaf or flower forms. The arch design of 
the Kulah prayer rug, like that of the Ghiordes, is 
formed of a series of steps or “serrated”. In fact, 
the design and general effect of a Kulah rug is often 
very similar to a Ghiordes weave. The center of a 
Kulah rug, however, has usually some floral design 
over it, and is not left plain as in the Ghiordes rugs. 
Yellow and brown are the principal colors used, the 
yellow tone dominating. ‘ 

Of all the kinds of antique Turkish rugs none have 
a more picturesque origin than the Yuruk weaves. 
They are named from the nomad shepherds who pas- 
ture their flocks on the warm shores of the Mediter- 
ranean during the winter, and in summer seek the 
cool mountain uplands of the Taurus Mountains, 
leading a patriarchal life that has changed little since — 
Abraham’s time. 

These Yuruk rugs reflect something of the barbaric — 
sense of art in their loose weave and long pile, which 
sometimes gives them a shaggy look. The ends have 
generally a colored web or else the fringe is braided 
into cords. Somewhat dark in color, they have the 
richness found in all these nomadic weaves. Their 
large, bold designs are often displayed on a brown 
colored field. Seemingly as hardy as their makers, 
Yuruk rugs will stand the greatest wear. 

Among the finest old rugs of the past is the Ladik 
rug made in the ancient city of Laodicea in the in- 
terior of Turkey. The town is now known as Ladik, 
from whence comes the modern name of the rug. 
The ancient grandeur of the town, today pathetically 
suggested by its architectural ruins, is reflected in 
these dulled colors of the woods and fields found in 
the Ladik weaves. The field is of a solid color, often 
of a peculiar shade of wine-red. The webbing at the 
ends is red with a narrow fringe. 

One of the rarest of the old rugs are the Meles. 
They are nearly square in shape and often in their 
design suggest Chinese motives. They are loosely 
woven, with a coarse long pile. Mellow reds and 
vellows reflect that richness which is so typical of 
Turkish rugs. In some the more delicate violets and 
lavenders appear, reminiscent of old Persian rugs. 

In addition to these varied kinds of Turkish rugs 
there are Khilim rugs. This name describes not a 
rug of special design so much as one of a special 
weave. The Khilim weave is without a nap or pile, 
is woven with a flat stitch by means of a shuttle, and 
the design is almost the same on both sides. Because 
of the method of weaving the patterns, open work 
occurs around the forms of the design. In their na- 
tive land the comparative thinness of the smooth- 
surfaced fabric makes the rugs very tseful as) Cut 
tains to divide the tent of the nomad tribes who are 
the chief makers of this weave. They are also used 
as floor coverings and some are made for prayer rugs. 

Khilims are found not only among the Turkish 
weaves, but also in the Persian and Caucasian groups. 
The Senna Khilims are made in the same patterns 
as those used on those famous Persian rugs. These 
are the finest of this peculiar weave. Many Shirvan 
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Important Embroidered Prayer Rug—Turkish, Eigh- 
teenth Century. Ivory-white felt ground. 


or Caucasian Khilims are made with stripes running 
across the fabric, as are the Turkish Khilims. The 
stripes are of different widths and are either plain or 
filled in with a geometric design, a different pattern 
for each stripe. These weaves are much used as 
couch covers or hangings in the Occidental world as 
well as in their native East. 


The Khilims made by Turks are often called Kiz 
Khilims, which means “Bride’s rugs”. This name is 
derived from the custom of the engaged girl, who 
weaves one to give to her future husband before they 
are married in order to show him what a capable 
young woman she is. Among rug-weaving people an 
important duty of the wife is to weave rugs both for 
home use and to sell. The desire to make as attrac- 
tive a piece of work as possible, one can imagine, 
accounts for’ the handsome designs found in these 
rugs. In fact, a lock of hair may sometimes be dis- 
covered woven into the rug, a delicate bit of romance 
from the East. 

Weaving has been for centuries the main industry 
in many parts of Turkey. And in those patriarchal 
days the actual weaving of the rugs was solely the 
work of women and girls. To be able to slowly build 
up a pattern, often without any drawn design to go 
by, requires long and arduous training. But the rug 
weaver grew up in a family where the loom with its 
partly finished rug was the first sight to greet her 


Antiquarian 
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baby eyes. As soon as the little girl was able to use 
her hands, she was set to work tying knots in bril- 
liantly colored strands of wool and learning how a 
rug is made. Ignorant of books and knowing little 
of the world beyond their village or the tents of their 
nomadic tribe, the native sense of art of these weavers 
produced the complicated forms of design that today 
we prize so highly. To the male members of the 
family fell the part of tending the flocks, shearing the 
sheep, dying the wool and when necessary constructing 
the primitive loom on which the rug was woven. 


Simple tools were used and amazingly few. The 
loom was only a crude frame, to the upper and lower 
edge of which was attached the ends of the linen, cot- 
ton or wool warp threads. With this and a wooden 
or metal comb and a pair of shears the Turkish wom- 
en were prepared to create these beautiful floor 
coverings. Great care was taken in the preparation of 
all the materials. Only the best quality of wool was 
used, and this had to be washed many times in the 
purest water before it was dyed and later skilfully 
spun. Often the wool was taken over many miles of 
country to special places where the water was famed 
for its purity and cleansing qualities. 

The dyes themselves were made by age-old methods 
which generations of experience had taught to be the 
best. Certain families in a village were noted for 
special colors,—the secret of making them, and the 
art of successfully dying with them being handed 
down from generation to generation. In those days 

(Continued on Page 54) 


Asia Minor Prayer Rug, Seventeenth Century. 
The background is grey 
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Largest known Millefiori Glass Inkbottle with Stopper, 8 inches 
high, 6 inches across base, weighs 10% Ibs. Also rare 3-inch Vase 
with pink spiral edge and millefiori base. 


CECIL DAVIS, F.R.S.A. 


Specialist in Rare Old Glass of All Kinds 


Large collections of old millefiori glass paperweights, early 
specimen Wine Glasses, Nailsea & Bristol Colored Glass, etc. 


FINE IRISH TABLE GLASS 


Detailed Monthly Bargain List, post free, 10 cents 


8 St. Mary Abbott’s Terrace 
Kensington, London, W.14 
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PENNSYLVANIA ANTIQUES 
1700-1800 


UNUSUAL SPECIMENS FOR COLLECTORS 


Finest Decorated Chests and Furniture, Early Oak, 
Maple, Walnut and Mahogany, choice Ladderbacks 
and Windsors, Geometrical Hand-woven Coverlets, 
Hardware, Lighting Fixtures, Paintings, etc. 
CLARENCE WILSON BRAZER 


Antiquarian 
302 Crozer Bldg., 421 Market St. 
CHES lER, PA. 


Week days 9 to 5—Saturdays 9 to 12 
Personal attention Mondays and Saturdays 
or by appointment 


Phone Cloister 108 


A CHRISTMAS REDUCTION SALE 
of 


EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 
CHINA, PRINTS and GLASS 


From Dec. Ist to Dec. 25th 
wae CURTIS 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
Bought and Sold 


HARRINGTON PARK No J. 
Write for list and detailed road map 
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Queen Anne Maple Desk, Period about 1720 


Width, 35 inches. Height, 43 inches. 
GENUINE AMERICAN ANTIQUES 
benry V. Weil 


126m 57 th St New York City Plaza 5380 
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LIMITED 
NUMBER 
OF SIGNED 


BOOKWORM” 
Painted by 

Spitzwig 
Etched by 


Mercier 
Etched Surface 
814x134 


THE ETCHING CRAFT 


Makers and Printers of Photogravure and 
Etched Plates. Book Plates a Specialty 


412 EIGHTH AVENUE 


New York CIty 
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SEVEN YEARS AFTER 


In That Short Time Great Progress Was Made by Early Ohio Settlers—Their First 
Sawmill Was Built at Marietta in 1789. 


By ELMA ALLEE WEIL 


S you may remember, | told you of my great-grand- 
father’s journey and settlement in the wild new 
country—the Western Reserve of Ohio, in 1814. 
Many incidents of these years are not known, but 
land was cleared and the best part of the logs saved 
to be sawed into boards, while the remaining parts 
made good firewood. 


We know of the “building” of the log schoolhouse 
in the woods, for great-grandmother was the first 
teacher in that school, and as she had a young babe 
which she could not leave at home, the boys of the 
school hewed out with an adz a log to make a cradle 
to which they added rockers, that she might teach 
them the “three R’s” and take care of the youngest 
pupil. 

The people who came to this part of the country 
had been educated in the east, and amongst them were 
doctors, lawyers and judges. They valued “learning” 
and wished their children to have all possible advan- 


Stretcher Table and Chippendale Walnut Mirror 


tages. Joshua R. Giddings came with his father in an 
ox wagon when he was ten years old. This county 
was proud to have been his home, as it was also of 
Benj. F, Wade, and our well-loved author, W. D. 
Howels. 

in 1818 the first road in the town was laid out, and 
this same year great-grandfather went back to Con- 
necticut alone on horseback; but returned in a one- 
horse sleigh, bringing a friend. What a wonderful 
vehicle that must have been! There was as yet no 
track except a blazed trail west of Buffalo, so they 
traveled when possible in view of Lake Erie. 

In the spring of 1818 the first apple orchard was 
planted. At this time the settlement had twelve chil- 
dren—great-grandmother having five of them—so the 
necessity of the school-house is apparent. 

When in the East, arrangements had been made for 
a wagonload of furniture to be sent in; so logs were 
hauled to the next township, where a sawmill had 
been built. 

Ohio’s first sawmill was built at Marietta in 1789. 
The crank, weighing 180 pounds, was made in New 
Haven, Conn. and taken by “pack horse” over the 
mountains to Simrals’ Ferry on the Youghighenny 
River, and thence by water. : 

The mill near Colebrook was of great importance to 
the settlers. It was on a small Stream, and hadeaa 
overshot wheel. Logs could now be converted into 
boards, and the long talked of “Frame” house could 
be built. 

The mail was sent and brought by “runners.” 
“Through” mail was carried in a small bag with a 
key, designated by a wooden tag attached to it, and 
the “Way” mail was tied in a handkerchief. The 
post boy “ran” the mail at first on foot—then on 
horseback. 

When their fields were cleared, flax was sown that 
these pioneers might weave, on their hand made looms, 
linen and cloth materials with which to clothe them- 
selves. 

Great-great-grandmother made the first cheese in 
Northern Ohio. Thus the cheese industry was started 
in that section of the State. 

We wonder at, and revere, the persistent diligence 
of these foremothers of ours; for they seem to have 
had no time nor inclination to be indolent or inactive. 

The family outgrew the log cabin; then commenced 
the building of the large frame house. This was built 
in the early Connecticut style—two stories and an at- 
tic with a huge stone chimney running up through 
the middie. In the settlement were carpenters, and 
every man helped in the house raisings in those days, 
Feasts were prepared and whole families came as to 
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A WONDERFUL PLACE TO VISIT 
THE STEPPING STONE 


I have secured several rare pieces of Early American 

Furniture the past month. Some are suitable for 

Christmas presents, notably a beautiful Curly Maple Desk. 
My prices are always reasonable. 


MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG 
277 ELM ST., WEST HAVEN, CONN. 
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I have recently opened a 


NEW HAVEN SHOP—1175¥4 Chappel St., 
3 blocks west of Hotel Taft 


The Stepping Stone—Known from Coast to Coast for its Hospitality and will welcome old and new friends. 
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Read It for Information 
Use It for Advertising 


A regular Saturday feature of a page or more of 
well illustrated, authentically written articles about 
Antiques; also the advertisements of reliable dealers 
and individuals which are producing real results. 
By real results we mean “SALES”! 


May we send you a sample copy with our 
subscription and advertising rates? Address: 


Boston Evening Transcript 


Portrait of 
“Duchesse de la Tours’’ 
By Nicola de Lasgilliere, 1656-1746 


This portrait was given as a token of friendship to a Swedish 
Ambassador in Paris, 1719. Upon his return to Sweden, the 
painting adorned the wall of this noble descendant’s ancestral 
bome until it was sold last year. 

There is an exceptionally fine collection of European Antiques 
on display here They are well worth seeing. May be pur- 
chased at reasonable prices. 


ANTIQUES INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
COUNT C. R. MORNER 


658 Lexington Avenue, New York 


324 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 
Antique Department Tel. LiBerty 6600 


The Transcript publishes more news and _ carries 
more advertising about Antiques than all other 
Boston papers, daily and Sunday, combined. 


Early American Pine Settle, in 
original condition 


MARTHA DEHAAS REEVES 
1026 Pine Street Philadelphia wa. 


and 


20 ‘Potter Street, Haddonfield; Naa], 
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a party. With these busy workers, the house was 
soon finished. 

On the north side was the ‘Parlor,’ with an alcove 
bedroom in the west end for the “spare bed.” There 
was a fireplace and three windows in this room; also 
a wood mantel over the fireplace painted gray, like 
the woodwork. The wallpaper was striped white with 
bouquets of flowers scattered over it. 


The high post bed and the windows had curtains 
made of homespun linen with hand-made netted 
fringe. The valence around the bottom of the bed 
was plain, but the curtains at the head and foot were 
edged with the netted fringe. In style the bed was 
Sheraton with fluted tall posts at the foot tapering 
towards the top, and square, plain posts at the head. 
A moulding ran around the top, fastened on with iron 
pins at each corner to steady the posts. It had a 
slightly curved headboard. The feet were called 
spade feet, and this bed was five feet wide and six 
and one-fourth feet long. All old beds were about 
this width. 

Standing in the fireplace were tall, black, hand- 
wrought, stately andirons. Their proud little heads 
resembling sentinels on guard. 

Iron fireback, brass firetongs and shovel hanging in 
brass jambhooks, completed a neat fireplace; and the 
shining brass candlesticks on the shelf of the mantel, 
with their tallow dips, and two china figures, all 
helped to make a perfect setting. 

Between the front windows stood a table of maple- 
wood called a “Tavern table’, or more correctly 
speaking, stretcher table; so called from the braces 
running around near the bottom of the legs (or in 
some tables, across the ends with a bar from side to 
side across the middle). 

This table has turned legs (Fig. I) and strongly 
braced small medial stretchers doweled into the legs. 
The top is a fine piece of maple with cross pieces on 
each end to prevent splitting or warping. This top 
is pegged to the frame. Some time later the table was 
painted red, as were many old pieces of furniture. 
This is probably one reason why we have them today, 
as the paint preserved the wood. 

Hanging over this table, as in the bygone days, is 
an early Walnut mirror of the Chippendale period 
(circa 1770) with the side of the bracket cut by hand 
in the shape of birds and leaves; also a carved eagle 
fastened flat upon this bracket. Close to the glass is 
a gilded molding. 

The tin box with painted flowers on the lid, stand- 
ing on this table, held at one time private documents, 
bills and receipts. 

At each front window stood a side chair, and the 
armchair to match was at the north window. These 
chairs we call “fiddle-backs” (Fig. II). The time is 
late Queen Ann. The turnings are quite handsome, 
especially the front rung. The arms are gracefully 
curved and the splat in the back is vase shaped and 
symmetrical. 

The Dutch feet in front are exceedingly good, as 
the hoof is not worn down. All parts of these chairs 
were doweled into place. 


December, 1925 
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A late Queen Ann “Fiddle-back” Chair 


Beside this chair was a small table for a candle- 
stick, snuffer and tray. 

On the floor was a square of hand woven linen car- 
pet—gray with red stripes running across it. 

The hall between the parlor and the living room was 
a square affair, and the walls were white, the wood- 
work blue, a combination much loved for decoration 
in those days. 

Against the wall hung the mirror which came in 
the chest in the covered wagon, and under this stood 
a table holding two pewter candlesticks. The only 
reason for the hall seemed to be the entrance for 
company, through the front door to the secluded par- 
lor on one side, and the homelike living room on the 
other—a room of so many happy playtimes, of hopes 
and fears, of joys and sorrows, and so rightly named 
—living room. 

Today the door to this “happiness” room is closed, 
but I’ hope to lead you into it some day, and tell you 
of its furnishings. 
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Santa Claus, the illustration on the cover of this num- 
ber of THE ANTIQUARIAN, was designed and engraved 
by Sherman & Smith in 1844. It is reproduced by 
courtesy of Mr. E. Gottschalk, the present owner. 
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Prints 2: Models 
Ships’ Lanterns 
MARINE RELICS 
of the 
Old American Frigate 
Clipper Ship & Whaler 
We Have 
A Wonderful Selection of 
CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 


and 


ENGLISH SPORT PRINTS 


MAX WILLIAMS 
538 MADISON AVE. 
New York City 


Established 1896 Telephone 3528 
Visit the “Old Reliable” 


THORPE’S ANTIQUE SHOPPE 
321 West Front Street PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
CHAS. H. PALMER, Proprietor 


abo eR ENGLAND 


(thanks to appreciation and suggestions of 
American clients) 


That Antique you vainly seek, is either in my stock 
or can be, within 48 hours. So, when you have tired 
of wasting boat, railway, and hotel expenses, time, 
energy, and patience 

just write a letter to 


Peewee) CATHERALL, 


who has premises in the center of 


MWAPERGATE ROW, 


the centre of 


GRESLEK, 


the centre of the antique trade of 


ENGLAND, 


who has in stock over 600 


OLD AND MODERN MASTERS, 
WATERCOLOURS, FURNITURE, 
CHINA, GLASS, PLATE, 
PEWTER, NEEDLEWORK, 
PARCHMENTS, ETC. 


and who, having had 20 years own business expe- 
rience, can find almost any English Antique procur- 
able, within 48 hours. 

Photos, lowest prices, and guaranteed descriptions of 
specified antiques will be sent, on request, to bona- 
fide inquirers. 


Before selecting your Christmas gifts, look over our stock; there 
are many beautiful and useful things to select from. 


Se a A a a ee | 


STEPHEN K. NAGY 


COLLECTION OF OLD MAPS 
1631 to 1810. 


SILHOUETTES—COINS—-MEDALS 
Books for Collectors 
LISTS FREE 


8 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HERBERT F. KNOWLES 
ANTIQUES 


FINE COLLECTION OF OLD BOTTLES AND FLASKS, 
PEWTER AND PRINTS, RARE CARVED OAK HADLEY 


CHEST. 
WINTER SHOP 
39 Capen Street, Hartford, Conn. 


CHRISTMAS ASSORTED GIFTS 


Antique Furniture, Oriental and Hooked Rugs, Embroideries, His- 
torical Chinas, Colored Glasses, Crystal Chandeliers and Sconces, 
Wrought Iron, Old Pewter, Old Firearms, Oriental Antiques, Brass 
and Copper. 


POST THAT LETTER NOW (I do the rest) to 
Per ihwei PCA THERALL 


35-9, Watergate Row, Chester, England 


Rugs washed, cleaned and repaired. Good work at reasonable 
‘prices is guaranteed. 


Know the Antiquarian’s Paradise 
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Unique Christmas Gifts t 
: : * 
“Antique Bug” Bootjack Largest Stock of Tinsel Pictures + 
Doorstops (reproduc- in the U. S. * 
tions). Hand decorated * 
in Oriental and Fantastic Many flower subjects in oval frames — % 
designs. Ideal doorstops singles and pairs. Just the touch of color 
and novel gifts. Postpaid, for your antique room. $12.50 to $25.00. es 
$2.50 each, 6 for $12. Photos. Dealers and Interior Decorators, * 
attention. 2 
* 
HOWARD" ANTIOUERS SHOP + 

School of Commerce Building AUBURN, MAINE 
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CHINESE PAINTINGS 
| CHINESE RUGS 


| 
JADES | 
SCULPTURES 


JAN KLEYKAMP 


| a 
ARTISTIC JEWELRY SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
[ 
| GALLERIES 
a 


5 EAST 54TH STREET NEW YORK 


2 RRS) 
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BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


come and examine a few choice pieces of my 


I am here to assist the 
Early American and English Furniture in 
Curly Maple, Mahogany, Pine, Cherry and 
Rosewood, and there are several Tilt Top, 
Piecrust, Sofa and other small Tables; sev- 
eral drop-leaf tables, also. In addition, Old 
Swell-front Bureaus, Chest of Drawers, a 
beautiful Chippendale Lowboy and carefully 
selected pieces of Lowestoft, Staffordshire, 
Rockingham, Empire Vases, etc., all moder- 
ately priced. 


American Dealer to ac- 
quire rare pieces at “Come 
Again” Prices. 


Continual shipments of Furniture, Silver, 
Sheffield, China, Glass, Lustre and Pictures 
arriving from England 


3838382020782820202002820202878°82820.8282028,8.826202878.8,8282878, 81 


U.S. A. England 


82 Phillips Street : 
(off West Cedar St.) 2 Old King Street 


BOSTON, MASS. BRISTOL 
Henry J. Davidson 
Norman R. Adams 680 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Telephone: Bowdoin 5!176W : Phone 0132) Plara 


(Private Buyers Will Not Be Served) 
Wholesale Antiques 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
FROM KELLERS 


No. 2088—Antique Staffordshire china coffee set, white ground with 
black and yellow decorations. Set consists of coffee pot, sugar, 


Ginekol, sl cemtecray pial Uh Coe, IRAGe Goancacnences aceon on sn $75.00 
No. 2085—Sheffield plate gadroon edge tea tray, 22 in. Price. .$70.00 
aA ASV TN: be LUCE “mearsvadeneiea fis avenare tere emer eee aimee ie eee ee $78.00 
(Not including handles) 

No. 2093—Antique silver lustre three-piece set. Price ...... $115.00 
No. 2093A—Antique silver lustre sugar and cream. Price for 
ZA DUCCESM siete octal aevers eros Rnb Ea Dic OO actA Gea bss cute Geis coh $45.00 


No. 2051—English oak, mantel clock, 16 in. high, 8 in. deep, 12% 
Wide mchimes oO congesesiiver datlaunietice mr iae ites reine $60.00 


No. 2052—Mahogany mantel clock, silver dial, 13 in. high, 5 in. 
deepyel0ninte-wide;_ Price Ganja ere ee ee $27.50 


No. 1925—Queen Anne Peppers. Silver mounted English Sheffield 
On copper, tiny high Pais secs eevee s Ontereerete aioe ene rere $13.50 


No. 1956—Antique red Bohemian glass engraved vase, 13 in. high. 


PLIGG PAaltee cleleere are ote se eee rere Ki arian ts. chaicstad ant epee ai eh eioes eee $60.00 
No. 1958—-All engraved red Bohemian glass vase, 14 in high. Price 
Daiiie “Oirasacnanetece te Se ie ne eee Pehe Ointe ee th hee ere ehaeranerais $65.00 


No. 1928A—Staffordshire: Crinoline Lady carrying dog. Top lifts off; 
can be used for candy box. Charming bit of color. Stands 9 in. 
high bases 6) in. diameter me liulCeme. ccrlemreiterstteletsisnctetereteaeitierenr $8.50 


No. 1970 


English burnt brass finish inkstand, ‘‘Victory Ship,” base 


Lesion CoeseY Mahia Moet aibsaehme Hatdkele in om smeene OOO mp Oooo oo ac coer $8.75 
No. 1977—Elizabethan Galleon. English burnt brass ship bedroom 
knockers: 356" ins. PLIGG he cick a curdeaciertane- Gi batecboree rin eR Ose $1.25 


No. 1935—Chinese 5 color crackle rose jar on teakwood stand, tan 
ground, decorated with birds and flowers in reds, greens and brown. 
Vase, 12in. thigh, base. 2 in. hioh. “Hach. complete 2... 1... - $9.50 


No. 1939B—Reproduction of the old American Sandwich Glass. 12 in. 


Services Plate, “White Wacko cin cate tne tae Senet ieee on aketot a wer Aer ied fe $5.00 
iMansaiobeeraaie Koco dmacsowcome oor bodied tours srenane eastagsumeustese eats $5.00 
PAINID EEN <tetatomisieie iets Wicd arivoudvel die are Nag eaa ronalie eee aNeoee coerce ee ete moensee aie $5.00 
No. 2102—Old walnut case, new works, painted dial with moon, 
cv aites KG shay dabhslel 4vol niteyey Gl WEEN, aagunane ddad doo gatamuooine ac $250.00 
No. 1934—Imported English burnt brass ship book blocks, bases 
PVA Shi ha Reig ieee Dudley dabeder ee Gulcnbels cog miouiecacakia Pea enaeeEna $15.50 
216-218 S. 9th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HOW WE FOUND A DOORWAY 
(Continued from Page 16) 


“All right,’ was his answer. I wrote the check then 
and there, the whole transaction scarcely taking ten 
minutes of time. 

This was Monday, and at six o’clock Tuesday morn- 
ing, I was again at the farmhouse with my two carpen- 
ters and a big truck. Again please note the celerity 
with which I moved. 

The operation of removal was quickly commenced. It 
was first necessary to detach the four colunms and lift 
off the door. The remainder of the frame was then 
slowly worked out of its recess in the brickwork with 
no injury of any consequence. In three hours the 
whole thing, complete, was reposing upon the grass 
plot in front of its future home, and many were the 
curious glances directed toward it by passers-by. 

At this stage of the proceedings I confess that its 
ereat size, as it lay there, rather filled me with dismay. 
I was sitting on the step contemplating it and trying 
to keep up my courage when my attention was sud- 
denly arrested by some person approaching in very 
great haste. I recognized the gentleman who had sold 
me the doorway, and arose to meet him. I believe 
that for the moment, he either had not seen or had 
failed to note the significance of the large object 
laying on the grass, for his first words were: “Oh, 
1 have changed my mind about the doorway and will 
return your check.” Then his eyes slowly, and I 
thought painfully, focused themselves upon the afore- 
said “object.” 

Of course it was too late to retract, and he was 
quick to see this, rather ruefully admitting it. Whether 
he had repented of his hasty action entirely or was 
simply manoeuvering for more money I never knew. 
But I owned the door. It was paid for and delivered. 

I should here adorn the tale by citing a moral, if 
it were not already plain enough. 

The doorway, as it is seen in the photograph, is 
the original in every detail, except the brass knocker, 
which, while old, was picked up elsewhere. The 
beautifully tapered fluted columns are of solid white 
pine and handmade. The ground glass sidelights with 
their sprays of flowers and leaves, cut into the glass, 
are very quaint and chaste. The massive iron lock 
with its brass knob, shown on the inside of the 
door, measures 91% inches by 5 inches and the brass 
key 5% inches long. The lock only required a little 
oiling to be put in perfect working order. 

Incidentally, I carried out the terms of our agree- 
ment to the letter and today, when I chance to drive 
that way, my old doorway seems to look down at me 
from its rustic setting rather reproachfully. 

One more detail and my story is told. I spied, 
high up on the brick wall, under the eaves of the old 
house, the remains of an old ornamental leader head, 
which, from the ground, appeared to be made of tin. 
The gutters and the leader piping had long since 
rusted away, leaving it clinging to its place by the 
grace of a single big rusty nail. 

I could make out some numerals on it, and this 
made me curious to see it closer. As the distance to 
it was a good forty feet, a long extension ladder was 


1925 


December, 


raised to its full height, but still fell short by a few 
eet. 

I did not ask anyone to get it down for me, but 
went up the ladder myself. 

Taking a good grip on the top rung with one hand, 
I reached out and pulled the leader head off its sup- 
porting nail, still thinking it of tin and of no great 
weight. Down it.came with a jerk, which almost tore 
my other hand loose from the ladder rung. The num- 
erals, which proved to be the date 1836, were of solid 
lead and the eagle and stars as well, while the re- 
mainder was of thin sheet iron. 

While the iron was badly corroded with rust, the 
lead ornamentation was as cleancut as if it were new. 
We conceived the idea of making a receptacle of it 
for some growing ivy which we had. With the help 
of a cabinetmaker who attached it to a wooden placque 
and a tinner who fitted it with a zinc tray, we made 
use of it in a small sun parlor just off the hall. 

Thus the old leader head was made to serve as a 
bit of decoration, and at the same time definitely fix 
the age of our doorway. 
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ANTIQUE ORIENTAL RUGS 

(Continued from Page 46) 
plants and certain kinds of insects were the only 
sources for the colors which today glow as brightly 
as when the wool was first dipped by the hand of the 
swarthy dyer one hundred years ago or more. There 
was the madder plant, which yielded from its roots 
two kinds of reds and a yellow dye. From the indigo 
plant came the deep blue, which was also necessary in 
producing green by combining it with the madder 
yellow. Kermes, a red dye, was obtained from a 
species of coccus, an insect infesting certain trees in 
the Orient. 

Antique Turkish rugs are becoming more and more 
difficult to obtain, because more people are succumb- 
ing to their charm of design and discovering that few 
things of the past are as well made. A good, old rug, 
woven with wool that has been carefully prepared and 
dyed without the modern haste which is creeping inte 
even the Orient, will wear and hold its colors in a 
manner quite astonishing to us in these days, when 
nothing is made to last long. 

There are fashions in rugs, of course, but the gen- 
eral trend of price is upward, and this rise in value 
will undoubtedly continue. 

But one must remember that quality is a great factor 
in rugs. Unless the piece is a Sixteenth Century speci- 
men its condition has a great effect on its monetary 
value. One must consider if the rug is clean, if there 
are no unrepaired or damaging cuts or rents in it, 
and if the surface is in good condition. These are 
some of the points that make for rug value. Beyond 
these conditions there are to be studied the design, 
color and method or workmanshhip displayed. 

If the rug is well made one can leave to one’s sense 
of beauty the decision as to its desirability. The 
technique excellence of the rugs of the East is a 
fitting background for their aesthetic message of color 
and design, and their suggestion of an historic past. 
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Student’s COLONIAL SMOKER LAMP 


SACHS 


: Radically New and Very Practical 


In the trend of Colonial type decoration, man’s needs have been looked after in the 
creation of the Student’s Colonial Smoker Lamp—a gift that is distinctly artistic as well 
as practical. Its purity of design and finish lend an additional touch of refinement to any 
home or business man’s desk. The Student’s Colonial Smoker Lamp is a patented combin- 
ation of lamp, ash tray and match box holder in antique pewter finish. It has electric at- 
tachment fitted with a genuine parchment shade with a replica of a hand etched antique 
map of the Original Thirteen Colonies. 


Price $12.00 Each 
Patented and Manufactured by 


SAMUEL EDELMAN 


474 NORTH 6th STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


a See SE a i a en ee i a See oro Sa re So 


SAMUEL EDELMAN, 
474 No. 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


If you cannot " Buclosed please find Say.jaunee sents for which please send me. 
secure this item COLONIAL SMOKER LAMP 


from your dealer, Name 
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Buy Antiques for Christmas Presents 


THE GOLDEN EAGEE 
Antique Shop 


Interior Decoration 


708 Lexington Avenue New York 


“Oh, I am sorry for those who do not know 
the honeymoon of the collector with the 
Antique he has just purchased.’ 

—Guy de Maupassant. 


Our collection comprises rarities gathered from all 


parts of the globe. 


We have specialized in old coins and invite you 


to pay us a visit. 


We also cater to the dealer. 


W. B. SPAULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
17 WALNUT ST., HAVERHILL, MASS. 


(Formerly at Georgetown, Established 1897) 


Spool Beds, single or in exact pairs, $12.50 
each, Mahogany and Walnut Carved Sofas, $25 
to $35. Arm Chairs and Rockers to match, $15 
to $25. Side Chairs, $7; some fine mahogany 
fiddle-back Chairs in pairs at $10 each. 
Early Pine. Bridal Chests, $15 to $25. Sea 
Chests, $10. Pedestal-base Mahogany Card 
Tables, $25 to $35. Maple, fiddle-back Chairs 
with new cane seats at $5 each. All wooden 
Hitchcock Chairs, $5 each, single or in sets. 
Maple 3-slat Back Chairs with new rush seats at 
$7.50, single or in sets; special prices on lots of 
50 or more. Maple Post Beds that I have turned 
down to a delicate size at $30 per bed; these are 
genuine old beds and. will be cut to any width 
desired in exact pairs, bolted and ready for the 
finish. Photos of any of the above sent upon 
application. No charge for packing or crating. 


Besides my usual stock of General Line. 


Let me know your wants and | will for- 

ward Photos with prices. I cater to the 

Dealer as well as to the Private Collector, 

and can furnish goods from _ individual 
pieces to car lots. 


All letters cheerfully answered. 


Buy Antiques for Christmas Presents 
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Announcing a Series of 
CHARMING EARLY AMERICAN 
WALL PAPERS OF SIMPLE DESIGN 


in harmony with the Antiques in your home. 
Write for samples 


HARRIE TSB Rye 


2 WEST 47TH STREET, NEw York City 
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New MItrorp CONNECTICUT 
On the State Road to Kent and the Berkshires 
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WANTED 


TO PURCHASES 
Old Flasks 


Prints 


Stiegel Glass 
Early Silver 


Furniture 


GEORGE W. REYNOLDS 


Showrooms, 1742 M St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Fascinating Story of + 
DG 

oe 

2 = 
¢ OLD  ENGLEISHEEIEIN | Glevccmes 
a e <7 
. By Francis BUCKLEY ® 
% As Mr. Buckley handles the theme, the gradual x 
o development of Old English Flint Table Glass << 
“eo from earliest beginnings to a high and exquisite % 
s art makes engrossing and colorful reading. The x 
ot author’s grasp of the subject is exceptional and his = 
o treatment of it refreshingly novel. os 
ae : ea ; i oi 
% Special emphasis is placed on hitherto relatively & 
fe neglected phases, such as the origin and develop- 
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ment of cut and wheel-engraved glass and the ef- 
fect of the excessive “Glass Excise” on the form 
and survival of old English ‘glassware. These 
chapters add vitally to previous evidence on the 
subject. 
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PRICE $650.00. 
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Boece. 


Substantial weight and splendid workmanshi 
| throughout. Adapted from old English and 2 
American silver work of 1750 to 1770. 


OUR SILVER IS OF THE BETTER SORT 
_ Simplicity, beauty and a Solid Silver Gift that 


_ will last for many generations. 


| GEBELEIN 


| 79 CHESTNUT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Notronen 


The volume is handsomely printed and bound, 
and contains 60 beautiful halftone plates illustrat- 
ing nearly 200 pieces from rare and authentic col- 
lections. Only 250 copies available. $25 complete. 
Write Dept. A. 
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DING WALEEARO ChAC@RsIcia: 
45 W. 45th Street, New York City 
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E. GOTTSCHALK 


pS ern yg s. - 
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150 LEXINGTON AVENUE fae! Vad Me? |e Sa 
/ yaaa % ; 


New York City 


‘MISS MOORE 
Where can be found one of the largest ee eeetraines 


Collections of Prints in America— 


Portraits of Eminent People 
Old New York Prints 


Tat ea AL 


Color Mezzotints 


el Sporting Prints : a 
z Currier & Ives : 
4 Fashion Plates on 
: Etchings g 
Maps CVS Suc OO RE aL NiGe 


And many other interesting subjects. COLONIAL INTERIORS 


137-4 HAST 52nd Si: Plaza 2199 
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Buy Antiques for Christmas Presents 


Amsterdam is another city that sees many a British 
antique dealer on buying intent, while the countries in 
which the low rate of exchange proves attractive also 
act for the time being as a magnet. 

Both Germany and Austria are rich in examples of 
fine antique armor, and it is there that Mr. Cyril And- 
rade, the armor-specialist of Duke Street, St. James, 
has discovered many of his earliest and rarest ex- 
amples of Gothic and other accoutrements. It may 
doubtless have been from Vienna that he derived 
some of the interesting suits and helmets, pistols and 
gauntlets seen in the accompanying illustration of a 
rocm in his galleries. 

In the case of Mr. Cecil Davis of Kensington, Lon- 
don’s leading expert on Old Glass, it is no further 
afield as a rule, than Ireland that he need travel in 
search of his Old Waterford. Many of the unique 
historical goblets and decanters that have passed 
through his hands have, however, been acquired by 
him in London at famous dispersals. 

Continental journeys made by dealers in search of 
antiques, may represent a working ex- 
penses. To meet such costs, some special object for 
disposal in the countries to be visited is often taken 
along and may prove the means of meeting part, if 
not the whole, of the outlay. For this a knowledge 
needs of foreign markets is necessary, and 
these needs often differ very widely from those of our 
own. This difference in needs renders it profitable 
for a British dealer abroad to visit with an open mind 
any auction sale that may be in progress at the time, 
for owing to the difference in taste it is frequently 
possible to buy at a nominal figure in a foreign sales- 
room an antique which at home represents a very 
considerable value. 

Much depends upon the artistry with which a deal- 
er’s wares are displayed when secured, and not the 
least attractive results are achieved when he elects to 
take a fine private house of “period” charm as the 
basis for operations. 
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One of the show places of London is in Saville 
where Mr. Basil Dighton has carried out a 
scheme of furnishing exactly on the lines of a private 
residence 1n which every room is in daily use. 

Fach is equipped with fine furniture, pictures and 
works of art, displayed as they would be in the home 
of a man of taste and position. The advantages of 
such a method are twofold. First, it gives tables and 
tapestries, prints and porcelain the setting that will 
show them to the fullest advantage; and secondly, it 
enables the potential customer to gauge just how 
these will appear under similar conditions beneath his 
own roof. 

Few settings could be more appropriate to old 
wares than a shop which is itself of the past. Mr. 
Newton Veitch, the well-known expert in Old Silver, 
has been fortunate in having secured for his head- 
quarters a veritable bit of Old London itself in Carl- 
ton Street, a quiet backwater within a stone’s throw 
of Piccadilly’ Circus, the West End’s busiest spot. 
The shop front is as interesting as the fine silver plate 
which it so admirably displays, and might indeed be 
the orginal of Charles Dickens’ “Old Curiosity Shop.” 

An interesting example of a gallery in which both 
lighting and architecture have been carefully con- 
sidered in relation to the antiques to be exhibited is 
that of Bluett & Sons in Davies Street, London. Here 
under the most favorable conditions for study are to 
be seen the rare examples of archaic Chinese art, the 
ceramics, the bronzes, the rugs, with which the name 
of this firm is associated. 

The view of the picture gallery of Mr. Frank T. 
Sabin of New Bond Street, should have a particular 
interest for Americans, since it was here the splendid 
portrait by Gilbert Stuart of George Washington, re- 
cently discovered by Mr. Sabin, was on view prior to 
its shipment to the United States. This work has the 


Row, 


distinction of having been pronounced by competent 
authorities to be the finest example known of this 
famous artist’s portraiture. 


Naas 


A View of Frank T. Sabin’s Picture Gallerv. 
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PORTRAITS and VIEWS 
of 
| HISTORICAL INTEREST 


SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS . 
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We have Many 
| 
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AUTOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES 


BONAVENTURE GALLERIES 
536 Madison Avenue New York 


Also on View 
| 
1 
| 


THE FRANCIS NYE HOUSE 
MARION ROAD, MATTAPOISETT, MASS. 
(Main Road to Cape Cod, via New Bedford) 


TALL YELLOW GLASS (SANDWICH) LAMP 
Several Good China Match or Trinket Boxes 
SIX INCH INDIAN CAMPAIGN PLATE 
Set of 6 Sandwich Glass Tumblers, Colonial Pattern 

FINE SUNBURST FLASK 
Reddish Amber “Baltimore Flagon 
Many Other Interesting BOTTLES AND FLASKS 
Handsome Hand-woven Coverlet 


” 


Three Old Portraits in Oil, Unsigned 
PAIR EARLY GLASS PEG LAMPS 
Several Good Shelf Clocks 


MANY FINE PIECES OF FURNITURE 


S. ELIZABETH YORK 
Telephone 143 Write or Call 


Old Gold, Silver and Platinum Bought in any form 
Antique and Modern Gold Jewelry and Silverware 


Old American and English 


Silty ER 


HAROLD G. LEWIS CO. 


709 Lexington Ave., New York 
Between 57th and 58th Streets 


PHONE REGENT 3448 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS AND ANTIQUES 


A three sectional pine secretary. Very large, stand- 
ing over seven feet tall and over four feet wide. 


Also a fine mahogany Hepplewhite dining table. 


FREDERICK B. WALDO 
88 Phillips Street, off West Cedar Street 


Boston, Mass. 


THE ART SILVER SHOP 


Silversmiths 


Gold and Silver Plating 
Repairing and Replating of Antique Silver 
Antique Bronzes and Silver for sale 


Reproductions of Antique Silver and Old Sheffield Ware 
made on request 


Orders from out of town promptly attended to 


O17,9 
NEW "YORK GIy 


Telephone Rhinelander 


843 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
(Near 64th Street) 


An Extensive Collection of 


CHOICE ANTIQUES 


I spent the Summer in the British 
Isles seeking Antiques which would 
be adaptable to American homes and 
for Collectors. The result is a won- 
derful assortment of old Furniture, 
Lustreware, Staffordshire, beautiful 
Tea Sets, Textiles, Needlework, 
Portraits, Prints, Georgian Silver, 
Old Mirrors, Old Glass, Pewter, 
Brass, Copper, etc. All these old 
pieces were personally gathered by 
me and may be seen at my home. 


MISS CRIMMINS 


7 WALNUT ST., (off Beacon) Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Haymarket 6466 _ 
Would prefer you phone for appointment. 
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THE 16 EAST 13 STREET ANTIQUE SHOP 
New York 


We have in stock: 
Sets of Chairs, 


many Mirrors, 


two three part Dining Tables, 


Queen: Anne, Chippendale, etc., 
small Tavern Tables, a serpentine front Desk with 
ball and claw feet, Mantels, Panelling Latches, 


Locks, Hinges, Etc. 
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Early American Furniture, 
Glass and Pewter 


11 EAST 8th STREET 


Stuyvesant 4053 New York City 


ALICE GRAYSTONE BAKER RUTH ALBERT 


Buy Antiques tor Christmas Presents 
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WOODMONT INN ANTIQUE SHOP’S 
NEW HAVEN SHOP 


iSupalt 
1157 ‘Chapel Sty NEW HAVEN 
Two blocks west of Hotel Taft 


Mahogany three part table, 6 Hep- 
plewhite chairs, set of 6 Hitchcock 
rush bottom chairs, cherry desk, 
curly maple bureau, curly maple 
desk. Pewter, prints, mirrors, etc., 
pair of double base dolphin candle- 
sticks. The Woodmont Shop is at 
14 Cherry Street, Woodmont, on 
the shore road. three miles from 
Milford. 


GUSTAVE WERNER 


Silversmith 


Gold and Silver Plating 
Repairing and Replating of Silverware 


Antique Bronzes and Silver for sale 
Orders from out of town promptly attended to 


141 East 57th St., near Lexington Ave. 
New York City 


Regent 3386 


Telephone: 


A CORNER OF 
ONE OF MY ROOMS 


EARLY 
AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Nellie Sprague 
LOCKWOOD 


9 Westport Avenue 
Norwalk, Conn. 


On the Boston Post Rd. 
Phone 845 Norwalk 


RALPH CAPOZZ]I 


Early American Antiques and 
Bric -a- Brac 


I may have just the piece you are searching 
for. Come and see for yourself 


591 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Plaza 7778 


MARY LENT 
9 East Eighth St., 
New York, N. Y. 


4 
ANTIQUES 
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RUSSELL W. THORPE 
SE ae P. O. Box 4 


Douglaston, Long Island, N. Y. 
CONSULTANT to PRIVATE COLLECTORS 


Interested in Fine Paintings and Prints 
Of all Schools and Periods 


Rare 
AMERICANA 
A Specialty 


(Correspondence Solicited) 


AREFUL RESTORATION and Repair of 

Early American Furniture is a_ Specialty 

in our shop, and all repair work entrusted to us 
will be satisfactorily done. 


Examples of lVorkmanship may be seen at | 


Periodical Exhibitions in the Anderson Galleries. 


THE MARGOLIS SHOP 
1132 Madison Avenue, New York City 


: f Pair Civil War musket bay- | 
Mier f onets. One used on British | 
Enfield by Southern Armies; 

other on _ Springfield by | 
Union Armies. Make fine | 
decoration. $1.00 pair, post | 
age paid. 


New Catalogue, 1925, 60th | 
Anniversary issue, 372 pages, | 
fully illustrated, contains 
pictures and historical infor- 
mation of all American mus: | 
kets and pistols, including 
Colts, since 1775, with all | 
World War guns. Mailed, | 
50 cents. | 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 
501 Broadway, New York City 


Divs ASN tel OUUsAr Re LAN 


MRS. CORDLEY OFFERS, FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


a carefully selected stock of 


“THE SHOP THAT GUARANTEES” 


Mahogany Secretary Desk 


China Toby Jugs—Staffordshire Figures Chippendale Phoenix Mirror 
Mee owestoft and Silver Curly Maple Sheraton Card Table 
é n RVG i Spode Tea Set 
Pink and Purple Lustre N. Currier Clipper Ship “Great Republic” 
Staffordshire Horses, Dogs, Deer, etc. 
EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE, PEWTER Pair Curly Maple Queen Anne New England 
NEEDLEPOINT AND PRINTS Chairs 
a Vite: or Call Benjamin Franklin Antique Shop 
812 17th St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 1124 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fed ed fF fed feed fc fed fd fk fed fe fed fd fd pe fe pdf 
eee eee eee ee ee es ee eee ne eee eee 
Announcing That 
RENWICK 
GARBER GALLERIES, Inc. (eA 
Paut G. Garser — M. G. BLuE HURRY 
1210 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Are Exclusive Selling Agents in the United States for as 
ANTIQUES 


I. M. Reens & Co. 


WHotesALte DraLers In ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


7 East 54th St. 


(Fayences, Porcelain, Brass and Pewter) 
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| 94-96, KI, Wittenburgerstraat Amsterdam (Holland) New York 
| Ps"s"e"a"a"a"s"a"a"sa"a" <a aa"e"s pee ee ee 
| | 
| EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE FRANCES WOLFE CAREY 
' in MAPLE, PINE and CHERRY, Marni. 
consisting of Highboys, Bureaus, Kee 
Desks, Chests of Drawers, etc. HADDONFIELD NEW JERSEY 

LAMPS—GLASSWARE—POTTERY A few rare examples of early American 
| IRON HARDWARE silver are among the recent acquisitions in 
| THE ATTIC TREASURE SHOP 
| A. E. CARROLL 38 Haddon Avenue Haddonfield, N. J. 
| 735 Main Street, East Hartford, Conn. . 
Located on the high-road to New Jersey’s famous 
Telephone, Laurel 84 coast resorts and only seven miles from Philadelphia 
; WILLIAM & 
d MARY 1670 Telephone Stuyvesant 1934 
E Our collection is complete 
= with _ Authentic Antiques 
g Po tneeaece gat ai MARY CLAIRE O’BRIEN 
E PEWTER, PRINTS, 
c NEEDLEWORK ANTIQUES 


Chippendale Chairs and 
EARLY AMERICAN 
FURNITURE 


Philadelphia 
Antique Co. 


1725 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


ENTRANCE ON 13th ST. 
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Buy Antiques tor Christmas Presents 


62 THE ANTIQUA Raman 


H. E. BURGESS H. STONE’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 
HOOKED RUGS 


358 W. Putnam Ave.—Boston Post Road CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 
: GLASSWARE 
Greenwich, Conn. 
Phone 1213 138 Charles Street 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


Boston, Mass. 


Pink Lustre 


Willian aed’ Mar We hold 1,250,000 vols., second-hand and new, 
Mirror z every conceivable subject. Books on approval. 
Also Rare Books, Out-of-Print Books, and sets 

idee cae Me UHLER of Authors. Catalogues free (20 issued). Out- 


line your requirements and interests. Commis- 


Lexington Road, sions executed 


CONCORD, MASS. 
Telephone 215-W 


FOYLES, 
121 Charing Cross Road, LONDON, ENGLAND 


ANT POVUES 
At Reasonable Prices 


ANTIQUES FOR THE TRADE 


_ Just returned from a two months’ buying trip. Lowest prices 
in New York. Large assortment of American and English Pew- 
ter, Porringers, Lamps, Inkpots, Candlesticks, Salts, Plates and 
Bowls, Old Staffordshire figures and dogs, glass paperweights, 
old English lacquer trays, tea caddies, samplers, needlepoint, 
C. & I. prints, iron betty and rush lamps, silhouettes, pink, cop- 
per and silver lustre dishes, jugs and bowls, cup plates; Stiegel 
and American glass, pistols, ship models, pole screens, doll’s 
furniture, dishes, etc.; hook rugs, English Horns of Plenty in 
pairs, Empire vases, Dresden figurines. Snaps furnished on re- 
quest. MILLER, 679 Lexington Ave. (56th St.), New York. 


SHIP MODELS 
CAREFULLY RESTORED 


DONALD M. TIFFANY 
106 Broadway, Bayside, L. I. 


THE COLONIAL SHOP 


(W. W. BENNETT, Prop.) 
Antiques of All Kinds 
FURNITURE, GLASS, CHINA, POTTERY 


MAYFIELD’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


Boston Post Road, Noroton, Conn. 


LARGES TeeCOLTEC TIONS OF 


OLD GLASS, CHINA AND PRINTS 
Ship Models and other Whaling Items—Fireplace Fittings 


22-24 N. Water Street, New Bedford, Mass. 


CURIOS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


MITCHELL'S AUCTION ROOMS 


173 Greenwich Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 
J. M. MITCHELL, Auctioneer and Appraiser 


MITCHELL'S ANTIQUE SHOP 
On the Boston Post Road at Cos Cob, in 


Greenwich, Conn. 


HODGE PODGE SHOP 
ANTIQUES 


Spring 7017 
Louise Middleton Chapman 


49 CHRISTOPHER ST., 
At Sheridan Square 
New York 


Antique Auctions conducted for Dealers or Private Parties 


SPINNING WHEEL SHOP 
ANTIQUES 


FOR SALE 


OLD HOOKED RUGS 


115 E. Putnam Avenue 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
Old Mahogany Lustre 


SET OF SIX perfect 44-inch lacy Sandwich sauce | 

dishes; hound handled Pitcher with hunting scene in | 
colors, by Wedgwood; also brownalepitcherwithhound |} 
handle; Hepplewhite shaving stand; silhouettes; Betty | 


Lamp. The Kanadasaga, 485 S. Main St., Geneva,N.Y. | 


Early American Furniture—Old China 


ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD A SILAS HOADLEY tall clock; a Silas Hoadley mantle | 


clock; furniture, Glassware, China, etc.; Kellogg, | 
C & I, Graham, Godey and Peterson Prints, also Pe- ) 
terson’s Magazines; send for special holiday lists. YE | 


OLDE CLOCK SHOP, Marion, Indiana. 


WILMER MOORE 
18 West Broad St., 
Hopewell, N. J. 
Chintzes, Furniture, 
Glass, China, Prints 
Old Pottery 


8 Miles from Princeton—13 Miles from Trenton 


BELLFLOWER GLASS for sale; pair of small dogs, 
elephants, opaque white glass, snuff boxes, amber | 
glass picture knobs. Columbus plate in brown, pair | 
of heart shape mirrors with miniature. MARTHA | 
KINGSBURG COLBY, Yellow Cat Shoppe, 4 Chureh 
Street, Bradford, Mass. } 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED 


of every description thoroughly searched for and found expe- 
ditiously. We specialize in English editions. Imperfect sets 
completed. First editions supplied. Genealogies, family and 
town histories furnished. Back numbers of all magazines 
supplied. No charge or obligation for this service. Inquiries 
solicited. Regular Announcements free on request. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 Fifth Avenue Dept. Q New York 


ANTIQUE WEAPONS and violin for sale. 
F, DE VILLA, 
Gen. P. O. Box 120, New York City. 


—_—_—_—_—— — — — 


WANTED—Awmerican historical pictures, large and | 
small size, of ships, battle scenes, cities, railroad | 

and farm scenes. RENWICK C. HURRY, 7 East 54th | 

Street, New York City. Telephone Plaza 5519. 


HE ANTIQUARIAN 


Small Advertisements under Classified Headings, 50c per line per insertion. 


FOR SALE 


SPECIAL OFFERINGS—Walnut bureau, $60.00; pine 

bureau, $40.00; 6 leg drop leaf cherry table, 
$90.00; vanity mirror, $85.00; mahogany drop leaf 
sewing table, $30.00; set vaseline glass—tray, pitcher, 
6 goblets, $40.00; Bohemian console set, $40.00; em- 
pire mirror, $30.00; Currier prints, Noah’s Ark, 
$20.00; In the Mountains, $12.00; Through to the 
Pacific, $10.00; Cat Hook rug, $15.00, and a thou- 
sand other bargains. E. L. GERRITS, 421 E. Main 
St., Waupun, Wisc. 


FOR CHRISTMAS—Sandwich glass lamps with ex- 

quisite silk shade, decorated with quaint hand-cut 
silhouette figures. Harvard College plates, E.W.&S. 
General line of Antiques. HARRIET WELLES CAP- 
RON, 25 Avon St., Cambridge, Mass. (Summer 
Shop, Kingston, Mass.) 


FOR SALE—Mahogany secretary desk, needle point, 

sewing stands, fiddle-back and goose-neck chairs, 
pair mahogany “‘love seats,” cup-plates, bottles, tin- 
sel pictures. Photos sent. CRAWFORD STUDIOS, 
]0th and Main, Richmond, Virginia. 


TWO AMETHYST DIAPHER pattern Steigel flasks, 

one amber quilted half-pint flask, maple three- 
cornered cupboard, mahogany claw foot console table, 
Terry clocks, coverlets, prints, lustre and glass. M. T. 


CLARK, 1318 Main St., Richmond, Ind. 
APPRECIATED GIFTS—-Old Silhouettes framed, of 


historical American men and women, Washington, 
Franklin, Jefferson, etc., by Edouart, Peale’s Museum. 
Others framed $3.00 up. M. RUSSELL NUGENT, 
Central Park, Long Island, N. Y. 


BEAUTIFUL LIMOGES enamel portrait of St. Francis 
Xavier. Done about 1620. Details well executed. 
A. L. DEMMLER 
ee. 8 ID 
Evans City, Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL ANTIQUE Curly Maple Chest; 17th Cen- 

tury Flemish tapestry picture, 9 by 11 inches; old 
red silk damask hanging. Apt. 48, 225 W. 110th St., 
New York. Phone Monument 2197. 


ANTIQUE ENGLISH SILVER FOR SALE, George II 
and Ill. A few pieces of fine French furniture. 
Antique Iranshah rug, 15 by 7 ft. Address B. D. A. 


Care “The Antiauarian.”’ 


PAIR of white glass single base dolphin candlesticks 
_ for sale; complete set of decorated china, flip glass. 
MRS. D. T. JOHNSON, 534 Locust St., Fall River, 
Mass. 


CURLY MAPLE desk and highboy top, large, fluted 
picture mirror, Sheraton arm chair, grandfather 
clock case, shin models, mahogany table, brass and- 


irons. MABELLE J. GRAVES, Fair Haven, Vermont. 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE 
WANTED—ANTIQUE FLUTES: American, Eu- 


ropean, Exotic. Also books, portraits and auto- 
graphs relating to the flute. DAYTON C. MILLER, 
Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio. 


CURRIER COLORED PRINTS wanted, hunting, fish- 

ing, rural scenes, ships, railroad and western pic- 
tures, wild game, etc. Will pay the highest prices 
possible. JAMES J. O'HANLON, 1920 Holland Ave., 
Utica, N. Y. 


ANYTHING printed in Connecticut before 1800— 

newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, letters, books, 
etc. Currier & Ives and other lithographers showing 
steamboats, clipper ships, locomotives, railroad scenes, 
hunting, fishing, sports, views of cities, etc. Wanted 


by HARRY STONE, 137 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Minimum charge, $2.00. 
FOR SALE 
COLONIAL mahogany dining room set, early Ameri- 


can mahogany chairs and sofa; spinning and flax 
wheels; two India shawls for portiers. Other articles, 
giving up home. MRS. E. J. CRANZ, S. Chestnut St., 
New Paltz, N. Y. 


SUNDERLAND PITCHER, 18th Century, Wear 
Bridge—sailing ships ‘‘Hardy Sailor’? verse—Pink 
lustre 5% in. Fine pair deep blue glass candlesticks, 


old, 10 inches. EVA C. McGRAYNE, Wyckoff, N. J. 
10% DISCOUNT on all my stock until Christmas. 


Glassware, china, furniture, hardware, bead bags, 
bonnets, dresses, hand embroideries, mirrors, Godey’s 
magazines, pewter, quilts, rugs, fireplace fixings, etc. 
EMMA G. FITTS, 59 Winter St., Orange, Mass. 
HAND-MADE FISH NET CANOPIES for four 

poster beds. Rare and Artistic, Early Period De- 
signs, replicas of 16th and 17th Century Canopies. 
MRS. LOUISE D. BROOKS, 18 Church St., Wake- 
field, Mass. 


YOUR FAMILY CREST. The only antique used by 

your ancestors obtainable today. We can get a 
copy of it. Also Scotch Family Tartans. Ask for 
our pamphlets. R. STOKES, Gen. P. O. Box 231 (B); 
Toronto, Ont. 


THE CLOSTER ANTIQUE SHOP has a large collec- 

tion of early Antiques suitable for holiday giving, 
all at a price within reason. Five miles from Dyckman 
ferry, | mile from Yonkers ferry. SARA M. SAN- 
DERS, Alpine Road, Closter, N. J. 


PRICED TO MOVE. Colonial Sideboard—Sheraton 

influence. Two Eli Terry Clocks. Mahogany and 
walnut desks. Swan neck mahogany sofa. Hooked 
rugs. Currier prints. ELLEN F. CAMPBELL, Old 
Charles Town, West Virginia. 


BLACKSTONE ANTIQUE SHOP. Butler’s sideboard; 
Beetle boot jack; bird cage; tilt and turn table; but- 


terfly table; Etégére child’s bureaus; slope top desks. 
H. L. WILKINS, Box 29, Blackstone, Va. 


OLD TOYS, games, dolls, doll’s houses, groceries, 

stables, etc., of any nationality. Slipware with 
figures and inscriptions. Address G. L. T., care of 
“The Antiquarian.” 


CURLY MAPLE desk and highboy top, large fluted 
figures and inscriptions. Address G. L. T., care “The 
Antiquarian.” 


LOG CABIN ANTIQUES, Dundee, N. Y.—American 

Antiques at wholesale prices. A few rare-—all 
good. Special list. SPECIAL—Curly Maple Mirror 
Reproductions. Chippendale and others—priced low. 


RARE BOOKS 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERATURE, Libraries, Old 
Historical Books, Old Acts and Statutes of all 
States, Autographs and Manuscripts, purchased and 
sold. Catalogues furnished upon request. RARE 
BOOK CO., 97-99 Nassau St., New York City. 


CADMUS BOOK SHOP, 312 West 34th St., New 

York. Many rare volumes on The West, The In- 
dians, Local History, Genealogy, Adventure. Cata- 
logues on request. 


AMERICAN PEWTER, by J. 
illustrations. Price $15.00. 
MARTIN W. MOFFITT 


Books on Antiques 
528 W. 142d St., New York 


RARE BOOKS, IN ENGLISH AND FRENCH. 
Catalogue on request. 
ADELINE ROBERTS 
51 West 49th St., New York. 


B. Kerfoot, with 347 


A DIRECTORY OF ANTIQUE DEALERS | 


NEW YORK 


THE ANTIQUARIANS 
11 East.8th St. New York 


THE ART SILVER SHOP 
843 Lexington Ave. New York 


RALPH CAPOZZI 
591 Lexington Ave., New York 


HENRY J. DAVIDSON 
680 Lexington Ave. New York 


MRS. ALBERT DODGE 
N. Main Street, Pawling 
FOUNTAIN & ELLERM, Inc. 
TOs Bast 57 thw tes New York 


GINSBURG & LEVY 
397 Madison Avenue New York 


E. GOTTSCHALK 
150 Lexington Avenue New York 


GOLDEN EAGLE ANTIQUE SHOP 
708 Lexington Ave. New York 


J. R. HERTER & CO. 
7 o7th Ste New York 


HODGE PODGE SHOP 
49 Christopher Street New York 


Cc. VANDEVERE HOWARD 
Tie oathe st. New York 


RENWICK C. HURRY 
7 East 54th Street New York 


ROBERT HYMAN 
715 Lexington Ave. New York 


JAN KLEYKAMP GALLERIES 
3) and 5 she no4thest. New York 


MARY LENT 
9 East 8th St., New York 


HAROLD G,. LEWIS 
709 Lexington Ave. New York 


LOUIS XIV ANTIQUE SHOP 
9 East 55th Street New York 
THE MARGOLIS SHOP 
1132 Madison Ave., New York 
COUNT C. R. MORNER 
658 Lexington Ave. New York 
EDWARD MILLER 
679 Lexington Ave (56th St., N. Y. C. 
MISS MOORE, Inc. 

137-A East 52nd St., New York 
F. NOBLE & CO. 

124-126 Lexington Ave. New York 
MARY CLAIRE O’BRIEN 
63 Fifth Av. (entrance on 13th) N. Y. 
FLORIAN PAPP 
684 Lexington Ave. New York 
FRED J. PETERS 
52. Hastevothotreet New York 
SPANISH ANTIQUE SHOP 
768 Madison Ave. New York 
16 EAST 13th ST. ANTIQUE SHOP 
GW Waals tihiesits New York 
HENRY WEIL 
Woe Hast, ov thas te, New York 
GUSTAVE WERNER 
141 East 57th St. New York 
WESTPORT ANTIQUE SHOP, Inc. 
ORE ooud eo taee New York 
WEYMER & YOUNG, INC. 
de GyAdot sh New York 
MAX WILLIAMS 
538 Madison Avenue New York 
FRED J. PETERS 
384-386 Broadway Flushing, L. I. 
DONALD M. TIFFANY 
106 Broadway Bayside, L. I. 
BUCKLEY OF BINGHAMTON 
Buckley Galleries Binghamton 
KATHARINE WILLIS 
272 Hillside Ave., Jamaica 
RUTH WEBB LEE 
72 Fast Ave., Pittsford 
ANDREW OATMAN 


Cailo Gardens Cambridge, N. Y. 
VERMONT 


HARRIS ANTIQUE HOME 
18 Franklin St., Brandon 


The charge for listing Antique Dealers in the Directory is $10 for six 


MASSACHUSETTS 
NORMAN R. ADAMS 


82 Phillips St. Boston 
I. BRAVERMAN 

133 Charles St. Boston 
MISS CRIMMINS 

7 Walnut St. Boston 


GEORGE GEBELEIN 


79 Chestnut Street Boston 
LOUIS JOSEPH 
381 Boylston St., Boston 
FRANCIS NICHOLS 
115 Charles Street Boston 
I. SACK 
85 Charles Street Boston 


H. STONE ANT. SHOP 
188 Charles St., Boston 


FREDERICK B. WALDO 
88 Philipps St., Boston 
ALFRED M. UHLER 
Lexington Road Concord 
HARRIET W. CAPRON 
25 Avon St., Cambridge 
F. E. CUMMINGS 
Cushing’s Corner Hanson 


DANIEL F. MAGNER 
Fountain Square Hingham 


VILLAGE GREEN ANTIQUE SHOP 


59 South Main Street, 
W. B. SPAULDING 
17 Walnut St. Haverhill, Mass. 
Cc. E. COMINS 
1 East Main St. Warren, Mass. 
LOUISE R. READER 
417 Westford St., cor Wilder, Lowell 
SAMUEL TEMPLE 
Main Street, Lynnfield Centre 
; Cc. F. BESSOM 
11 Washington St. Marblehead 
S. ELIZABETH YORK 
Marion Road, Mattapoisett 
THE COLONIAL SHOP 
22 No. Water St. New Bedford 


EMMA G. FITTS 
59 Winter St., Mohawk Trail, Orange 


Ipswich 


NEW JERSEY 


FRANCES WOLFE CAREY 
38 Haddon Avenue Haddonfield 
MARTHA deHAAS REEVES 
20 Potter St. Haddonfield 


WILMER MOORE 
18 West Broad Street Hopewell 
MARIE L. LARKIN 
Paramus Road Ridgewood 
MRS. EDITH BRUEN 
100 Central Ave. Madison 
THORPE’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
321 West Front Street, Plainfield 
REID’S ANTIQUE & AUCTION 
GALLERIES 


27 North Warren Street Trenton 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHUMM ANTIQUE SHOP 
451 Main Street Bethlehem 
MRS. E. S. MacILWAIN 
Egypt Road R.F.D., Norristown 
THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
ANTIQUE SHOP 
1124 Pine Street Philadelphia 
FERDINAND KELLER 
216 South 9th St. Philadelphia 
STEPHEN K. NAGY 
8 South 18th Street Philadelphia 
SUSSEL’S 
N. E. Cor. 18th & Spruce, Phila. 
MARTHA deHAAS REEVES 
1026 Pine Street Philadelphia 
MRS. M. B. COOKEROW 
265 Kine tSt. Pottstown 
FRANCIS D. BRINTON 
Oermead Farm West Chester 


THE HAYLOFT 
Bethlehem Pike Whitemarsh 


THE ANTIQUAREM 


CONNECTICUT 


H. E. BURGESS 
358 W. Putnam Avenue, Greenwich 


J. Ms MITCHELL 
173 Greenwich Ave. Greenwich 


SAMUEL DAVIS 
256 W. Putnam St., Greenwich 


SPINNING WHEEL SHOP 
115 East Putnam Avenue Greenwich 


A. E. CARROLL 
735 Main Street East Hartford 


PILGRIM ANTIQUE SHOPPE 
519 Farmington Ave. Hartford 


JOSEPH JENDE 
13 S. Water St., East Port Chester 


MAYFIELD’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Boston Post Road Noroton 


NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD 
9 Westport Avenue Norwalk 


THE ANTIQUE EXCHANGE 
210 Disco Bldg., Franklin Sq., Norwich 


HERBERT F. KNOWLES 
39 Capen St. Hartford 


THE STEPPING STONE 
277 Elm Street, West Ilaven 


WOODMONT INN ANTIQUE SHOP 


14 Cherry St. Woodmont-on the-Sound 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


LYNDE SULLIVAN 


Durham Strafford County 


MISSOURI 
THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
1903 Main Street Kansas City 


YE OLD TYME SHOPPE 
711 So. Tenth Street St. Joseph 


OREGON 


RAYMOND’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
705 Davis Street, Portland 


J. W. WOOD 


705 Davis Street Portland 


MAINE 


HOWARD ANTIQUE SHOP 
School of Commerce Bldg. Auburn 


A. O. BESSE 
Kennebunkport York County 


ENGLAND 
ALFRED P. CATHERALL 
35-9 Watergate Row Chester 


CECIL DAVIS, F.R.S.A. 
a 8 St. Mary Abbott’s Terrace 
Kensington Road, London, W.14 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
GEORGE W. REYNOLDS 
1742 M St. N.W., Washington 


GARBER GALLERIES 
1210 Connecticut Ave. Washington 


MRS. CORDLEY 
812. 17th St, Nee Wwe Washington 


OHIO 


IONE AVERY WHITE 
15401 Richmond Place, E, Cleveland 


R. M. DAVIDSON 


58 Hudson Avenue 


Newark 


months or $18 for one year. — 
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makes a very welcome Christmas Present ‘ 

4 G 

There are certain, friends and relatives whom you wish to re- 4 
member at Christmas. THE ANTIQUARIAN asa _ gift will save you Y 
money, save you time, yet be a delightful remembrance. And _ to Z 
whomsoever you send a year’s subscription as a Christmas present Y 
we will mail an appropriate card announcing your thoughtfulness. 4 
Its contents are of the highest quality and it is appropriate for y, 
men or women, old or young, for THE ANTIQUARIAN is many gifts y, 
in one. Bound, it becomes a valuable reference book. Px 
It keeps alive the thought and sentiment which inspired the giit G 

and is a reminder of the giver every month of the year. 4 
You are making a welcome gift. It will cause the recipient to ™ 
remember you pleasantly each month of the coming year. N 
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GIVE A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 


THE ANTIQUARIAN 


-as a Christmas Present to your friends 4 
$3.00 Per Year . 
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"UNION AANA A 


OUR love of antiques, the contemplation of by-gone days—is an im- 
press of Deity. It is our hold on immortality. The same affection 

which makes us reach forward and peep into futurity, prompts us to 

travel back to the hidden events which transpired before we existed. 


Thus we feel our span of existence enlarged, even while we have the 
pleasure to identify ourselves with the scenes or emotions of our fore- 
fathers. For the same cause, relics are so earnestly sought and sedu- 
lously preserved. ‘“They are full of local impressions,’ and transfer the i 
mind back to the scenes before. +. 


From Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia. ss 


UIQ ONAL 


Above: A corner of the American Room at The Hayloft, 
that “transfers the mind back to the scenes before.” 


Bethlehem Pike, Whitemarsh 


E H. YL OFT (3 Miles ab. Philadelphia City Line) 2 
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(SOLONIAL CfURNITURE 
°§ DECORATIVE OBJECTS 


The Collection of 
MR-& MRS:-G:G:ERNST 


Norwalk Ls Conn. 


CWO 


MOST interesting, extensive and varied group of early 
American furniture and decorations from the residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernst: Chests-of-drawers, four-post bedsteads, 
side and arm chairs, Duncan Phyfe tables and sofas, centre, 
side and dining tables, Queen Anne mirrors, bracket and 
grandfather clocks, a splendid Hepplewhite bookcase, and a 
“walnut highboy, illustrated as the frontispiece of Vincent 
Lockwood’s Colonial Furniture in America; Stattordshire, 
Bennington, Jackfield, Crown Derby and other porcelains; 
Stiegel, Sandwich and other early American glass; 
silver, a few Oriental rugs, Paisley shawls and early 
American samplers 7 Illustrated Catalogue -» One Dollar 


On Exhibition and Sale at the 


American Art Galleries 


Madison Avenue» 56th to 57th Street - New York 
he eh 
Exhibition + Commences January 7 Oe 


Unrestricted Public Sale + January 20 
21 Pee Under Management of the 


A NMUER ECOAGIN AUR 
ASSOCIATION - INC. 


%. 


VOC a 


THE ANTIQUARIAN 


eMCARINE FRINTS €& 
eyHIP= <ACODmies 


HIP Lowestoft, luster and Wedgwood (including a selection 
from the Trumbull-Prince collection, Princeton University, 
sold by permission of the late donor and authority of the trustees 
in order to balance and enrich the collection), whaling logs (a 
remarkable series), XVIIIth century paintings, original drawings, 
views, maps (some of American interest), naval portraits, books on 


marine architecture, pirates, etc. Including the Collections of James 
E. Bayles & Fred J. Peters. @ Illustrated Catalogue One Dollar 


Exhibition from Saturday, “fanuary 2 
Unrestricted Public Sale + “fanuary 5 at 2:30 © 
&:145 & Fanuary 6 at 2:30 & 8:15 


AT. TRE 


mame rican <#rt. Calleries 


Madison Avenue 7 56th to § athe Streeti~ New York 
Under the Management of the 


ACME ER TE GrAINe Re 
ASSOCIATION » Inc. 
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AMERICAN 
and ENGLISH ANTIQUES 
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The Aristocracy of 
“Chippendale” 


y. 


¥ 
myths 


The Cabriole leg reached its 
ultimate perfection of form 
in the type made by Chippen- 
dale which ended in the lion’s 
paw. These chairs, a pair, 
show a finesse of execution 
seldom surpassed in furni- 
ture. They are in an un- 
touched state, the better to 
view their quality. 
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3 397 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORKSClia 


* Branch Shop at 26 East 55th Street 
- 
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The balance and blending of hospitality and 
formality so apparent in the old homes of 
England is carefully considered in the display 
of English:Antiques and Tapestries at our 
showroom.. We have some rare pieces here. 


FOUNTAIN & ELLERM, Inc. 


ANTIQUES TEXTILES | 
110 East 57th Street, New York a | 
J 
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ANTIONARIAN 


Published by 
The Antiquarian Publishing Co., Inc. 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


January, 1926 Vol Vi ~ No, 6 


In Canada and 
Foreign, $4.00 


$3.00 Per Year 
30c Per Copy 


THe ANTIQUARIAN 
will be glad to re- 
ceive contributions or 
photographs of au- 
thentic antiques. of 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY 


historical or artistic An Eighteenth Century American Home—By Walter Re , 

merit, Postage should 1s G y American Home—By Walter Rendell Storey........ 9 
accompany all manu- Renee eT ee Aq) 2 ys 

Ree. fo inisure. its okens— oy (lmia. Allee Wei. ai ann tac we eee 14 


return, 


The publishers can 
assume no_ responsi- 
bility for the safety 
of either manuscripts 
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turn, if not available. 

Published monthly 
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My experience and my reputation in buying and 
selling American Antiques for more than a quarter 
of a century is your guarantee when you buy in the 
shop of Israel Sack. 
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Fine English furniture; also early painted and 
unpainted peasant furniture. Large collection 
of pewter, old hardware, wrought iron, needie- 
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Importer a 
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Genuine old Paneled Rooms and Mantels, 
Maple Desks, Dressers, Chairs, 
Mahogany and Walnut Desks and Tables, 


Old Wallpapers, Chintzes, and Linens, 
Map and Coaching Screens. 


INTERIOR DECORATORS 


Everything Old and Quaint for the Town or 


10 East 53rd Street 
New York City 


Country House. 


TELEPHONE PLAZA 7645 


Samples and Estimates Submitted 
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Westport Antique Shop, Inc. 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH ANTIQUES 


AND SOME REPRODUCTIONS 


Glass and Pewter, 
Ship Models, 
Clocks—all kinds, 
Slip Covers, 
Lamps and Shades. 


Stretcher Diable= .— eee $60.00 
Pair Hurricane Shades 
Windsor Armchair. ...7 7) $35.00 
Painted Penna. Dutch Arm- 

chair... 53... $30.00 
Painted Armchairs os. saeaae $25.00 


Early Corner Cabinet, very 
small .. 2. 3) $75.00 


Child’s Painted Bureau... . $25.00 


Very fine Corner Cabinet 
with Scrolled Shelves... $95.00 
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1026 PINE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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| CURRIER © IVES PRINTS were produced during the 
period from 1836 to 1896. This span of years wit- 
nessed great development in America, both on the farm 
and in ‘the growing cities. It included many years of peace 
and prosperity, the Mexican War and the Civil War. 


{| No book has ever been compiled containing information 
about Nathaniel Currier, James Merritt Ives, his partner, 
or their work as the firm of Currier © Ives. They were, 

without doubt, the most active lithographers in the United fe yen ives 
States during the Nineteenth Century. : 3 —s 
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§ Mr. Warren A. Weaver has assembled in book form a 
concise account of the lives and works of Nathaniel Cur- 
rier and James Merritt Ives. To this has been added a list 
of more than 3,075 titles bearing their name. These titles 
are arranged in alphabetical order. In a majority of cases 
the year of publication is given and in more than 1,000 
instances the day of copyright. 


LITA 


§ Another feature, even more important to persons in- 
terested in old lithographs, is the present-day values. 
There are prices given for 1,251 of these prints out of 
the total of over 3,000 titles listed. These are the prices 
asked to-day by antique dealers, by rare print stores in 
New York, or the actual figures bid at auction sales held 
at the New York galleries during the last two years. 


©)\} 


The price of the book—$10.00—may be saved on one 
purchase. You may have one print, or several of them 
for which you are asking $25.00 when you should ask 
$50.00. Or you may have the opportunity to buy 
some rare print and not know that it is valuable. 
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| The aim of this book is to tell just what you 
should ask or how much you can afford to pay 
for a given print. Better send for it at once. 
The information contained may save you many 
dollars. “There are numerous prints which sell 
for $100.00 up. The average person cannot 
understand why one print brings but $10.00 
and another $100.00. Yet there is a reason. 
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LITHOGKAPHS OF N CURRIER 


A Two Minute Clip, 1893. 


J View of the St. Lawrence, Indian Encampment. C. & 1. 


Undated. 


$12.00. 
A View of the Federal Hall of the City of New York. 


©. Currier. Undated. 
A Villa on the Hudson. Jan. 12, 1870, $22.50. 
A Virginia Home in Olden Time. 1872, $31.50. 


A Wil ¢ Cat Banker, or a “Circulating Medium.” May 27, 


Aiea it, 17, 1846. $2.00. 

Abraham's. ary Coming Events Cast Their Shadow 
Before. C. & J, Undated. 

Abraham's Dream. “Coming Events Cast Their Shadows 
Before.” Sept. 22, 1864. 

pene Lincoln. Bust portrait, turned slightly to right. 

less. 1860. From a photograph by Brady $155. 
ities Lincoln (in oval) 1860. Beardless bust por- 


AND CURRIER & IVES 


‘Adeline. April 1, 1818. 
Aesthetic Craze. What's de matter wid de Jigger? 1882. 
Admiral Porter's Fleet, running the Rebel Blockade at 


Vicksburg. aay 18, 1863 $20.00. 

Africa, 1870. $2.00. 

Agnes. Sept. 18, 1846, 

Aleryon. 1889. 

Alexander. 1882. 

Alexander, Mr. H. Rockwell's borse. N Currier. Not 
dated. Small folio 812. 

Alexander. Race Horse. Mech 17, 1810 Not dated. N. 
Currier Rare. $50.00. 

Alice, Dee, 31, 1814, 81,00. 

All Broke Up. 1884. 

Almira. May 28, 1845. $12.50 

Amanda. Mar. 14, 1846, $3.00 

Amateur Muscle in the Shell. 1876. 


| Some of the Western scenes are extremely 
valuable. Many of the hunting and fishing pic- 
tures are also rare and bring high prices—one 
recently sold at the Anderson Galleries for 
$625.00. Many of the Clipper Ships and Rail- 
road prints are almost impossible to find, and 
for these high prices are asked. 


trait, turned slishtly to right, against drapery back- Amateur Muscle in the Shell. 1880 
ground. C, & 1 4.00. Amelia. July 19, 1845. $2.00. 
Rikers Lincoln. Bust portrait, beardless, turned slightly America. 1870. $3.50. 
to right. C & 1. 1860. $17.50. American Autmun Fruits. 1875. $7.00. 
Abraham Lincoln. Beardless, half length, seated, turned American Autumn Fruits. Apr. 13, 1865 $5.00. 
slightly to left; book in one hand, other concealed un- 


If you are a collector of old prints; if you 
find interest in historical pictures; or if you con- 
sider ever buying or selling any N. Currier or 
Currier © Ives Prints, this book is invaluable. 


American Brook Trout. C & I. 1872. Small. $35-810 
der coat. 1860 $20. American Coast Scene—Desert Rock Light House, Maine 
Abraham Lincoln. Bust portrait, with short beard. Three- €.&1. Undated. (The only known copy.) $27.50 _ 
rters to right. C & 1. $4.00. Asverican Country Life—May Morning N Currier 1855 
eet ierd inetd oFAIC leva ateccting, one! hand ‘rest: Large folio. 1855. $50.00 
ing on bouk, other behind back. $9.00 American Country Life: May Morning. Feb, 28, 1855 
Abraham Lincoln Bust portrait, looking to right. C & 1. $20.00—837.50. 
$3.00. American Country Life Pleasures of Winter Feb 28, 
Abraham Lincoln The Martyr President. May 10, 1865. 1855. $75.00. 
American Country Life. October Afternoon Feb 28. 
Abraham Lincoln The Nation's Martyr Assassinated 1855. $42.50. 
April 4, 1865. €.&1. Undated. $5.00. American Country Life Summer's Evening Feb. 28. 1855 
Across the Continent, “Westward the course of Empire American Eclipse. 1880 
takes its way" June 13, 1868. $140.00. American “Express” train. July 19, 1855 $85.00—8150 
Act II, Scene 1, In the Shauc haun. C & 1, Not dated. $8. American Express Train, Nov. 29, 1864, $80,00—$1.10,00 
Adam Naming the Creatures. Dec. 17, 1817 $12.00. American Dead Game. Sept. 14, 1866. 
‘Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden. Aug. 12, 1848 American Farm Life, from painting by A. O. Van Willes 
Adelaide June 2, 1846. Oct, 21, 1868 $30.00. 
‘Adeline July 2, 1849. American Farm Yard Moming. May 6, 1857. $3000 
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Holport Publishing Co, 
15 East 40th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Please send me copies of 
Lithographs of N. Currier and Currier © Ives, 


by Warren A. Weaver. 


Send it C. O. D. I will pay carrier $10.00 on delivery, 
plus a few cents extra for collection fee. 


§ To sum it all up, this book contains an account of the life oe ee elon biehcniogan make Cote 
and work of Nathaniel Currier and his partner, James Merritt postpaid. 

Ives. A list of their lithographs appears in alphabetical order. 

There are over 3,075 prints listed, and 1,251 of them are priced 

according to present-day values. The book contains 160 pages, 

is bound in cloth, and is illustrated with many reproductions. 

Fill out the order blank and mail it at once. 
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Specimen pages, reduced to approximately one-third 
actual size. 
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Dining oom in Mr. and Mrs. G. G. Ernst’s beautiful home at Norwalk, Conn. 
A rare American Hepplewhite sideboard at right. 
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AN 18TH CENTURY AMERICAN HOME 


Beautiful Old Furniture in Georgian Rooms Vividly Brings Back the Good Taste of 
American Colonial Days 


By WALTER RENDELL STOREY 


|? is far from cheerful news to hear that the remark- 

able collection of Colonial furnishings of Mr. and 
Mrs. G. G. Ernst of Norwalk, Conn., one of the finest 
in the country, will soon be dispersed. The most note- 
worthy characteristic of their collection, next to the 
interest in the individual pieces, is its completeness. It 
is, indeed, a great pity that this splendid assemblage 
of heautiful things of the past is soon to be scattered, 
and the effect of them in their owner’s fine Georgian 
mansion lost. For in the spacious setting of their 
home they re-create all the quiet distinction and beauty 
that must have resided in those American mansions 


of fine taste of the Eighteenth and early Nineteenth 


Centuries. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ernst have been building up the co!- 


lection for over twenty-five years, for it was in 1898 
that they made their first purchase in the spirit of 
collectors. Since then they have given endless time 
to this avocation. And in that period they have ac- 
cumulated an almost erudite knowledge of antiques, 
as the inclusion of many rare pieces in the collection 
discloses. 

A number of years after they began gathering these 
interesting old things, which comprise beside furniture 
many examples of china and silver and other appro- 
priate household articles of a Colonial home, they 
built this fine Georgian house. Here they have the nat- 
ural home atmosphere for their fine things and they 
enjoy not only their beauty but their everyday useful- 
ness. 
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Those fortunate enough to be invited to view the 
pieces in the attractive setting of-their home are 
welcomed, appropriately, in the main entrance hall, 
by two fine Duncan Phyfe pieces, a sofa and a small 
table. The sofa is upholstered on the back and ends, 
leaving only a glimpse along the top edges of the beau- 
tiful mahogany that Phyfe delighted in. The front of 
the ends and the legs are carved. Now that the fame of 
this American craftsman has been justly rescued from 
obscurity and he is being given the attention that his 
fine work deserves, it is pleasing to find him repre- 
sented in such good company. This exceptional sofa 
and the table with its slender fluted legs and restrained 
carving sets a note of quiet beauty that the whole col- 
lection follows. One can easily see that the table is 
an important example of his work and possibly unique, 
for of his finest work the master furniture craftsman 
made few, if any duplicates. 

In another part of their home is a fine Duncan 
Phyfe sewing table, the corners of which are flattened 
so that the top is an elongated octagonal and similar 
to one in the Metropolitan Museum. Phyfe was noted 
for his sofas and tables, and to have three Phyfe 
pieces is good fortune, indeed. 

At the end of the hall in a corner stands in somber 
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dignity a large grandfather’s clock. This is a good 
specimen of the American Eighteenth Century ~time- 
pieces. Connecticut and Massachusetts were, tn Col- 
onial times, the homes of the great clock-makers of 
the period. Often these craftsmen of “the sign of the 
Dial” made only the works, and the householders who 
bought them got the local cabinet-maker to ccnstruct 
a case. The lyre-shaped clock, so named from its 
peculiar form, in another room, was a later develop- 
ment. This particular example is interestingly carved 
and has a landscape painted on the glass panel in the 
front. Another clock in Mr. Ernst’s collection ante- 
dates ‘both of these, for it is a Cromweliian’ Lantern 
clock. The Lantern clock received its name because 
the first types evolved followed closely the form of 
the box candle lantern with a handle at the top so 
that the clock, like the lantern, could be suspended 
from a hook on the wall. 

Glancing through a doorway into the reception room, 
our eye catches sight of a mahogany pie-crust table. 
This has a beautiful scalloped edge, forming with the 
molding a fine bit of design. One can only guess at 


how many cups of tea in the past must have been 
handed over this charming bit of furniture by equally 
charming Colonial ladies. 


The carving on the legs 
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and on the pedestal is especially well done, and with 
the ball and claw foot it is a perfect specimen of its 
type. 

One is envious of the number of interesting tables 
that Mr. and Mrs. Ernst have succeeded in gathering 
during their years of collecting. They have several 
other tip-top tables and in the library is one of those 
“thousand-legged” or gate-leg tables that every lover 
of old furniture delights to own. This has semi- 
circular drop leaves and is provided with. two drawers. 

But the table which has a special interest for most 
persons because it not only is a fine thing but also has 
a historical halo around it is in the solarium. This 
apartment, with its brick walls and open fireplace sug- 
gests one of those spacious Colonial kitchens. Here 
is a Jacobean table with crossed stretchers in spiral 
carving that is said to have been used by George 
Washington. Our hosts are also the proud possessors 
of a cup and saucer from which the ‘Father of his 
Country” drank at this table on the occasion of his 
visit to Hendrick Onderdonk’s on April 24, 1799. 

In the dining room is a rare example of a Colonial 
three-piece dining table with rounded ends. ‘This is 
the type that may be extended by the use of two drop 
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leaves, which, when not in use, hang down between 
the sections. A delightful small side table with short 
drop leaves and a drawer also catches one’s eye 

One could linger a long time in the dining room, 
as each thing in it would reward careful study. Laden 
with antique silver is an exceptional Hepplewhite side- 
board, to begin with. This fine piece of mahogany 
has a delicately inlaid line border decoration and the 
front of it is made in the graceful serpentine curve 
so characteristic of this English master. It is equipped, 
as was the custom of the best makers of the time, 
with a pair of boxes for knives and spoons. 

There are two important features connected with 
this admirable piece of furniture. One is that it is a 
native American product, having been made at Ston- 
ington, Connecticut. 'The other interesting point is 
that this rather small sideboard is equipped inside with 
all the convenient shelves and compartments that are 
generally only found in sideboards of larger size. 

As if this were not enough to make any collector of 
American furniture happy, there are six Chippendale 
chairs. These are in the ladder back style, with four 
slats gracefully shaped, a broad seat and four staunch, 
square shaped legs. They are beautiful in proportion, 


II 
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and moreover comfortable to sit upon. A chair of 
this same type is one of the treasures of Washington’s 
home at Mount Vernon. 

There were several other Chippendale chairs that 
attracted our attention. These were in the splat back 
style. All had the straight, square legs that give them 
such a sturdy look, with the exception of one, which 
was a beautiful example of the more elaborate type, 
with cabriole legs and ball and claw foot. 

No other piece of furniture shows the changes of 
style as chairs do, and one might easily discourse 
lengthily on Colonial chairs with the many and varied 
examples in this charming house. [or instance, here 
in the same room is a fine Queen Anne or Dutch 
Fiddle Back arm chair of the early Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, the curve of the top of the back and graceful 
arms repeated in the outline of its cabriole legs. One 
would also like to dwell on the fine points of some 
exceptionally well designed Hepplewhite and Sheraton 
chairs, for here in this reniarkable collection all the 
ereat artists of the Georgian period are represented. 
And these pieces of good furniture that have been 
gathered together in an endeavor to make a home 
comfortable and beautiful are all fine examples of 
their kind, and in the setting of the home each takes 
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its place as an important yet unobtrusive member of 
the whole ensemble. This high standard shows the 
discrimination of the true collector. 

With the varieties of chairs that have been 
gathered, one could illustrate a short history of early 
American chairs. In the library are two roundabout 
chairs in the Queen Anne style, with the markedly 
deep skirt or decoration below the seat cut in a semi- 
circular form. The backs are made up of two splats 
and three spindles. One has an upholstered seat and 
the other a plain wooden seat provided with a cushion. 
They were also made with rush seats in the simpler 
forms. 

When we entered we noticed two Windsor chairs 
at the end of the hall and in the solarium we dis- 
covered several more. For Mr. and Mrs. Ernst havea 
number of interesting types of that large family of 
humble bits of furniture. Just where its name came 
from is somewhat obscure. What seems like a good 
theory is that the first ones in England were made 
near Windsor Forest, doubtless with wood from the 
forest trees. We know of them in England as early 


as Queen Anne, and in this country they appeared in 
the early part of the Eighteenth Century. 
Walter A. Dyer, who writes so interestingly 


about 
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these Eighteenth Century chairs in his book, ‘The 
Lure of the Antique’, states that they were made in 
this country as early as 1725. Generally several kinds 
of wood were used in these chairs, and finding out 
the varieties is an interesting exercise. Maple, hickory, 
ash and beech were usually chosen by the Colonial 
cabinetmaker or joiner. Often these chairs were 
stained or painted when first made, as was other 
humble furniture of the time. Black and green were 
favorite colors and lamp black stain was also used by 
the early joiners in making these comfortable chairs. 

The collection contains several double bow 
back Windsors with comb backs and provided with 
rockers, and also one which has a flat back with a 
straight top. This later one has curved arms and is 
also a rocker. Another of similar type has the addi- 
tion of a comb back to add to its interest. 


also 


But our absorption in the old chairs should not al- 
low us to overlook mentioning one of the features of 
the whole collection, which is a magnificent Hepple- 
white hookease. This is about the only English piece 
in the whole house, for Mr. and Mrs. Ernst confined 
their energies to collecting American furniture. The 
book case seemingly was designed for some particular 
client and is today a rare piece of Hepplewhite design. 
lt has a number of interesting devices in it in the odd 
writing slides and concealed compartments. Another 
bookcase in the same room in more American Colonial 
style with interestingly designed glass doors forms a 
pleasing contrast to its British cousin. 

At the other end of the library in which these fine 
pieces make their home are two beautiful examples 
of block-front slant-top scrutoires. Both of them have 
two raised blockings and are dignified pieces of 
Eighteenth Century design. 

Of course, one could spend hours looking at the 
interesting pieces in the beautiful rooms downstairs, 
but there are the bedrooms, with some of the finest 
pieces, we are told, still to see. It-was in a large bed- 
room with old-fashioned paper on the walls, which 
with its little people and trees and tiny houses would 
have made “staring at the wall paper’ an interesting 
eccupation for any bedridden soul, that we saw three 
of the \Wendsor chairs. But the real prize in this 
room, if not of the whole collection, is the superb 
walnut highboy at the far side. 

The former owner of this fine thing was the late 
Charles L. Pendleton, who was a pioneer in the appre- 
ciation of American Colonial furniture. And during 
the Findson-Fulton celebration in New York in 1900, 
the piece was on exhibition in New York as a selected 
example of early American cabinet-work. But it has 
had even greater distinction thrust upon it. 

This block-front chest of drawers was considered by 
Lockwood of such importance that he not only repro- 
duced it in his “Colonial Furniture in America” but 
used it as a frontispiece for his 1tgo1 edition. It is 
indeed a handsome piece of furniture, in addition to 
its value as a collector’s piece. The upper section has 
two raised blockings and carries five drawers with an 
additional drawer concealed in the large cove of the 
cornice. The lower section has three raised blockings 


and carries six small drawers. The form of the skirt 
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is the same as is found on the early bandy-legged 
types, and the cabriole legs end in ball and claw feet. 

It is interesting to note in this example of a block- 
front piece how the blocking carries through the cor- 
nice and also the breaking of the cornice in the center 
by a carved shell design. An added touch of dis- 
tinction is the fluted pilasters on each side of both 
the upper and lower part and the double arch moulding 
on the frame around the drawers. Mr. Lockwood 
says that “Block-front high chests of drawers are very 
rare and this example is the earliest block-front piece 
of any description that has come under the writer’s 
observation.” 

Another block-front piece in the same room is a 
low chest of drawers used as a dressing table. This 
has three drawers instead of the four usually found 
in pieces of this type. The short legs are ogee brackets 
with scrolls on the inner sides. 

On the top of this piece reposes. what is one of 
the rarest bits of furniture in the whole house. This 
is a small block-front shaving stand or toilet. mirror. 
The drawer base, proportioned just right for the 
swinging glass above it, the mirror and its supports 
all bear the ear-marks of a Goddard piece. It is un- 
doubtedly a unique example and until confronted with 
the actual thing one might be pardoned for declaring 
that there “ain’t no such animal.” But there it is, and 
a delightful bit of furniture it is, too. 

In our interest in the chests of drawers we did not 
intend to slight the imposing four-poster bed with its 
tester, interesting bed covering and flounces. This 
piece has slender, fluted and carved posts, the columns 
rising out of an acanthus leaf design and with a del- 
icately modeled caught-up drapery design below the 
leat carving. 

But one cannot, in a short article, describe the many 
other fine and unusual pieces of furniture in this de- 
lightful Georgian home, even though they call fer dis- 
cussion. One cannot even do justice to the silver, of 
which Mr. Ernst has gathered an unusually seiective 
collection. Here are salvers and ladles, spoons and 
forks, snuffer candles and little seen pieces of the 
silversmith’s art. One is an antique haunch holder, 
and another is a pair of silver candlesticks, on which 
the Colonial craftsman exercised his ingenuity and his 
art and produced a quaint replica of an old oak tree 
on- Boston Common. 

Then the old mirrors—well, one could easily wander 
on for pages picturing the many fine examples adorn- 
of this fine home. And there are 
the china closets containing a rare collection of black 
basaltes which Wedgwood made famous; and an ex- 
quisite group of lusterware, including many fine speci- 
mens of the beautiful silver resist decoration. Or who 
would not be intrigued by the old Leeds pitchers and 
plates, the fine pieces of ancient salt-glaze ware, old 
blue and white Canton ware, and a delightful collection 
of Chinese Lowestoft with its hint of Eastern design 
in the English form of decoration. 


ing the walls 


Mrs. Ernst, we discovered, was the one who was 
responsible for all these interesting pieces of china 
which overflowed china closets and cupboards in more 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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TOKENS 


They May Be of Much Significance—Possibly a Keepsake, a Souvenir or a Love Gift 


By ELMA ALLEE WEIL 


ACH and all of us seem to be seekers after fine 


art and beauty in one way or another, although 
that which may express art to one may mean noth- 
ing to another whose artistic skill shows in some 
other direction; but so long as the expression of 
beauty, faith, and love are alive in the world, we 
can descry a shining road leading to happiness. 


The past exerts its influence over us, and a taste 
for antiques of all kinds has a wide-spread vogue. 
We may begin collecting as an affectation; but as 
the idea grows more interesting, it blossoms into 
a hobby. It is a flirtation at first, but usually de- 
velops into a lifelong attachment. 


We may cover our walls with fine paintings by old 
masters, or gather early colored prints—fill our 
cabinets with pottery, porcelain, or china—delve into 
shops for snuff and patch boxes of enamel or silver, 
and search to secure tokens of many kinds and 
types. 

We collect furniture of different periods, perhaps 
a room of one age and one of another, calling them 
“Period Rooms”; or we mingle the furniture of 
several countries together—collecting according to 
centuries. 


It is, however, more interesting to have a small, 
miscellaneous collection of objects, than to try to 
emulate a museum, and our houses are certainly 
more livable and lovable. 

But Tokens! 


This is a word of much significance and of va- 
rious meanings; for it can be a sign, a symbol, an 
index, an indication, or an evidence. These words 
are synonymous, having essential resemblances 
but at the same time partial differences. That is, 
they cover almost the same extent of meaning but 
are not exactly identical. 


A “token” might be a keepsake, a souvenir, or a 
love gift. Shakespeare’s Othello says—“It was a 
handkerchief, an antique token my father gave my 
mother.” Another early English writer tells us. 
“They wear blacks eight days in token of mourn- 
mayer 

Again there are tokens which signify something 
special to a person, people, or nation. For instance 
—pieces of metal “coined without authority, but 
current by sufferance,’ having been made to cele- 
brate a noted personage or event; or, as in Eng- 
land in the Seventeenth Century, to supply a com- 
mon need—a larger copper money circulation. 

In the Eighteenth Century, tokens were struck 
and called medals, to be presented as mementos or to 
further some political league. 

As a symbol, the use of the pictured eye was one 


of the first of which we have any definite knowl- 
edge, for the ancient Egyptians wore it, carved or 
painted, in an amulet to invoke the protection of 
their sungod, Ra. 

In later times it was selected by the Masonic 
Lodge for one of its emblems. To them it prob- 
ably signified “The All Seeing Eye,” and inference 
of protection and good faith. 

From 1765 onwards in France, the State police 
selected the eye and used it as symbolic of vigilance. 

When, at the time of the French Revolution, it 
became needful to be cautious and have secret 
foretokens, the “eye” played an important part as an 
introduction among initiates meeting as strangers; 
for in those calamitous times it implied friendship 


and faithfulness as well as secret watchfulness 


The eye, being a portrait painted by an artist, 
gave no indication of political significance, it seeming 
to be that which we in our American slang would call 
are tadra 


Figure I—The Eye 
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These eyes were set in gold pins, lockets, rings 
and snuffboxes, and the small number of them 
we find today are highly prized for their beauty and 
rarity. 

Richard Cosway, the miniature painter, introduced 
this token to England by painting the right eye of 
the Prince Regent (afterwards William the Fourth) 
Pombensect im a fing as a sift to a friend. (Fig. I). 
Needless to say there followed many notable sitters; 
and George Englehart, a great rival of Cosway, 
painted many eyes during the first years of the 
Nineteenth Century. The few remaining specimens 
are in the museums or in private collections. 

As early as 1752, at Battersea, England, they were 


making enamel boxes on metal, of all shapes and 
sizes, which were used for many purposes. Some 
were in white and others in colored enamel. They 


Were printed or painted on the lids and around the 
sides, and metal bands held these lids in place. 

Very beautiful and decorative they were, and con- 
sequently became exceedingly popular. 

Those shown (Fig. 2) were made to hold the 
yariedly cut black patches—without which no belle 
of the age was considered attractively dressed. 
These patches bedecked fair faces, necks and arms, 
and ranged in size from small dots and squares to 
a “coach and six.” On many of the lids of these 
boxes were prints “after” Gainsboro, Romney, Rey- 
nolds, and other great painters of the day; while 
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others were painted in enamel colors with flowers 
and birds. 

The tiny box illustrated is of blue enamel, except 
the top, which is white with a sepia print of a 
column upon it. On the front of this column is 
printed “A Friend’s Gift.” This box is only three 
quarters of an inch in diameter and one half inch 
high. 

The bird box is colored like a beautiful canary. 
The base opens with tiny hinges, and on this base 
(which is white) is painted a dainty bouquet of corn 
flowers—the famous “Bourbon Sprig.” These boxes 
were charming little souvenirs for Milady’s bag. 

Everything was done on a lavish scale in those 
days, and “the pendulum swung from one extreme 
to the other.” Beauty reigned supreme, and we are 
not surprised to find our ancestors in America trying 
to imitate their ancestors in England. 

It is true that everything is a copy of a copy, 
and even though materials were not plentiful in this 
new country, ambition was rife; for we find them 
making small fancy boxes of wood, cardboard, cut 
paper, and painted glass, in lieu of better materials. 
One of these boxes (Fig. 2) was an imitation of 
a small book, and was given as a reward of merit 
school. slits titlemis == hes May: 
Queen’—quite appropriate as school closed in May, 
and her record was the highest in the school. On 
the underside of the lid is this inscription: 


for diligence in 


Figure II ; 
- Battersea Enamel Boxes, American Boxes and Rewards of Merit 
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Figure III 
Lustre Goblet, Rhyton, Cradle, two Mourning Pins 


Miss Samantha Beckwith. 
Deportment 1, Number of credits 1, 
Punctuality 1, Recitation 1. 
1 means first in the school. 
—Mary J. Curtis, Teacher. 

It was presented in 1838. We also find 
printed Rewards of Merit, all of them, no doubt, 
being an incentive to good work. 

You have read of the old English hunting days 
when the capture of the fox was celebrated with an 
elaborate dinner. A loaded “board” of good things 
to eat was a glorious finish to a strenuous chase 
through and fields, fences and brooks. 
Healthy appetites were ready for the feast, and a 
toast was heartily given to the winner of the 
sDiasiiee : 


many 


lanes over 


One style of drinking cup used was made of 
pottery or china in the form of a dog or fox head. 
These cups, called Rhytons, were finely fashioned 
and were made at many of the potworks. The cup 


in Fig. 3 is a perfect specimen of a dog’s head in 
creamware, with a collar of rose lustre. Being hol- 
low, these cups were filled to the brim while held 
in the hand, and were drained to the last drop be- 
fore returning them to the table. 

The small brown pottery cradle which is seen 
in the same illustration is four and one-fourth inches 
long, one and three-fourths inches wide, and three 
inches high. It is one type of token of affection 
presented as a birth gift; the first, perhaps, of the 
long series of articles that are given to this day 
on such occasions. 

Not alone was the coming into this world noted 
by the giving of presents; but when life had run 
its course, and some dear one had passed into the 
unknown, the family gave selected tokens of re- 
membrance to relatives and friends. Such a keep- 
sake was the gold lustre goblet with the Chinese 


design painted in colors around it (Fig. 3) ;—also the 
mourning pins and rings containing a lock of the 
dear one’s hair, were given. The evidence that 
they were cherished lies in the fact that many are 
found today in perfect condition. The smaller 
brooch bas a gold setting etched with black, and 
engraved on the reverse side is this inscription— 


C. HoH, EDSON 
Obit April 2 
1837 

In the seventies and eighties of the past century, 
memorial ornaments were revived. Women wore 
pins, earrings and rings of grotesque shapes. Men 
had watch chains and charms banded in gold, all 
woven from the hair of the departed. 

So the former type of modest token was en- 
gulfed in the hideousness of the latter. 

In Pennsylvania’s early days, tokens were) ex 
tremely popular—being made in various forms and 
given on many occasions. They constructed for 
one gift small hcmemade shadow boxes (Fig. 4). 
These contained on their tinseled interiors a stiff 
little bouquet of flowers, held in place by a bit of 
paper on whiich was printed a motto. The senti- 
ment was varied; such as “Out of Gratitude,” “Out 
of Friendship,” “As a Keepsake.” Some more fer 
vent and adoring ones were, “I Love You,” and 
“Walk on Roses.” The uncertainty of love and 
happiness were also insinuated by the motto “Fare- 
well.” The whole gamut of the affections seem to 
have been played upon in these simple tokens. 

The examples shown without lettering are of good 
workmanship. The bird is made of colored feathers. 
The basket is well woven; and they show a degree 
of artistic skill. The larger box in the illustration 
was made about 1860. lt is neatly planned and del- 
icately fashioned. 

(Continued on Page 36) 


HOMEMADE SHADOW BOXES 


They contained on their tinseled interior, a stiff little 
bouquet of flowers, held in place by a bit of paper on 
which was printed a motto. The whole gamut of the 
affections seem to have been played upon in these simple 
tokens. 


In addition to the furniture in the above picture Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Ridley 

of Greenwich, Conn., have a curly maple cradle dated 1793, an old pine blanket 

chest, a dropleaf table with spiral legs turned in pairs, a tiptop tripod table 

with slipper feet carved on the knee and pedestal, an old stretcher table with 

oval pine top, and many other things. Some of these pieces were left by 
Mr. Ridley’s great grandfather and all of it is early Americana. 
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A RECENT “FIND” 


A Six and One-half Inch Rare Plate with the Flower and Fruit Border Is Found in An 


Indiana Town 
By ARTHUR H. MERRITT 


Among the most beautiful of the examples of Amer- 
ican Historical Staffordshire listed under the title of 
“Unknown Maker” by such authors as Barber, Camehl, 
and N. Hudson Moore, are 
fruit 


four plates with flower 


and border. Two of these public 
buildings in Baltimore 
the “Baltimore Court House”, and two the “Dam and 
Water Works”, Philadelphia. No other piece 


this border is mentioned by writers on American His- 


represent 


the “Baltimore Exchange” and 


with 


torical China, and none is to be found in such repre- 
sentative collections as that of Ten Eyck in the His- 
torical Museum at Albany, N. Y., the Morse Collec- 


Dam and Waterworks, Philadelphia, Pa. 


tion in the Worcester Historical Museum, or that of 
the late Geo. Kellogg of Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Recently, however, a six one-half 
with this same flower and fruit border came to light 
in Richmond, Ind., and marked “Vevay” on the back 


in a blue scroll, identical with that of other examples 


and inch plate 


with this border. This undoubtedly refers to Vevay, 
Ind., one of the early towns on the Ohio river, and 
at one time an important banking center. 

It is located just south of Richmond, and at present 
boasts of a population of 1175. 

The view represented is that of a country village, 
with half a dozen buildings in the background, among 
them a church of some pretentions, while in the fore- 
ground, and upon the banks of a river, is a pile of 
merchandise, beside which stands a man as if waiting 
for the arrival of a boat to transport him and _ his 
And there for a hundred 
years or and still waits. No 
companion has kept the vigil with him. The lanes and 
byways of this frontier village are empty, reminding 
one of those beautiful lines by Keats: “And, little 
town, thy streets for evermore will silent be: and not 
a soul to tell why thou art desolate, can e’er return.” 

It is evident that the “Unknown Maker” of these 
Staffordshire with the 
this comparatively 


cargo to their destination. 


more he has waited 


specimens ot old flower and 
fruit border regarded 
village on the banks of the Ohio, as of sufficient im- 
portance to make it a subject for his art. It is inter- 
esting to the collector of American Historical China 


as another example of an hitherto unlisted subject, and 


unknown 


especially so as it represents a view of one of the 

early towns of this country, which like Detroit, Chilli- 

cothe, Sandusky, Columbus, Louisville, etc., was made 
a subject for the potter’s art. 


The Baltimore Court House 


The Baltimore Exchange 
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SHIP PAINTINGS 


A Comparatively Modern But Highly Developed Art Alternative Which Reminds 
Us of the Days of America’s Sea Glory 
By CAPT. E. ARMITAGE McCANN 


F all the representations which remind us of the 

time when American ships reigned supreme 
throughout the world, the ship model serves the best, 
and next to it comes the ship painting. 

That was a period in which every true American 
eloried in the clipper ships he had created—in their 
speed, their beauty and earning capacity. He revelled 
in the spirit of romance and adventure. 

This also is true of other types of vessels—of the 
early craft, the caravel, galleon or frigate and even of 
the rusty old tramp steamer, which in its way can be 
quite picturesque. 

The ship models, being in the round, hold our in- 
terest through their craftmanship, in the lines and 
detail, resulting in an intriguing nautical atmosphere, 
but they are delicate and costly. 

Ship paintings, on the other hand, are more easily 
handled—they only occupy a space on the wall and are 
not necessarily costly. 

They have one advantage over the models in that 
the artist has a free hand to give his ships life and 
movement; to depict them, according to his skill and 
whim, in any kind of weather or such surrounding as 
he desires, the only restraint being that he must rep- 
resent correctly the lines, sail-plan and rigging as they 
should be at the moment chosen. 

This does not mean that every reef-point or gasket 
must be set down, as in many of the old prints and 
paintings, but that what is shown shall be correct and 
seamanlike. Otherwise it is a picture with a ship 
motif or a bad ship painting. 

It is strange that there appear to have been no real 
ship pictures done prior to the Dutch Wars. There 
were ships in encaustic tiles over 
the gates of Babylon, but they were 
incidental to the fight depicted and 
ceive a meager idea of what the ships 
were like. 

We have models of early Egyptian 
vessels but no reliable pictures. The 
Greeks and Romans, with their great 
fleets, have left but little record of 
them. 

Even the -Venetian, Genoese and 
Spanish of later days, though they 
had countless vessels of the most 
picturesque types, did not truly de- 
pict them. Their artists seem to 
have had more imagination than cor- 
rectness of observation and draughts- 
Such as 
the appearance of those 


manship. knowledge 
of 
ships has been laboriously compiled 
records, aided fanciful 
drawings. 

Among the early and 


we 
have 
from by 


renaissance 


Painting of an American Frigate. 


paintings, ships are occasionally to be seen, but only as 
a background or to give atmosphere and not as the 
objet d’etre of the canvas; though it sometimes hap- 
pens that we now consider the ship setting of more 
importance than the remainder of the picture, this was 
not the artist’s intention. 


Hendrick Vroom of the mid-Sixteenth Century was 
one of the first great sea painters, but the art was not 
much followed until the time of the van de Veldes, 
father and son. Both of these began painting ships 
in Holland, but later went to England. 


By the time the Battle of Trafalgar (1805) inspired 
great work, several English artists were doing as fine 
painting as has ever been done. There was J. M. W. 
Turner (1775-1851) of undying fame, and, contem- 
porary with him, Clarkson Stanfield, R.A., who though 
not perhaps so great an artist, drew his ships with 
greater exactness without spoiling the composition. 


Other painters of this battle were Wm. John Higgins, 
John Thos. Serres, Robert Dodd and Nicholas Pocock. 


One of the first discoverable contemporary ship pic- 
tures is of about 1440. Another early marine is of the 
“Ark Royal” of 1588, but probably the first picture by 
a known English-born artist is of the Battle of Bar- 
fleur (1692) done by a protégée of Oliver Cromwell. 


Sir Thos. Knell (1840) is said to be the earliest 
artist of note to paint the pure and simple ship pic- 
ture. He has been followed by a long line of famous 
and obscure artists doing similar work. Among the 
best known are J. R. Wells, Benjamin West, Robert 
Paton, J. C. Hook, Colin Hunter, Thomas Somerscales, 
and John Wilson; and of later days C. Napier Hemy, 


, Painted about 1860. 
Courtesy of Max Williams 
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Chas Dixon, W. L. Wyllie, besides a host of others. 

The French have produced comparatively few great 
ship paintings, but Gericault, Sorenjin, Tanneur and 
Martin are among the best known that should be noted. 

About the end of the Eighteenth Century there 
sprang up an increasing number of men who painted 
ships for members of their crews or others interested 
in a particular vessel. 

These men, though usually not great artists, were 
thoroughly versed in everything connected with shipping 
and had sufficient skill to correctly paint any vessel 
desired. They used to board the ships in most Euro- 
pean and Eastern ports, take orders from the crew 
and return with the finished work in a few days. 

Their skill naturally varied, some of their paintings 
being really fine works of art, though many are pot- 
boilers, but all are now highly valued as pictures and 
as records. 

The profession languished when the picturesque ships 
became scarce, though there are still a few who simi- 
larly paint steamships and the occasional square-rigger, 
and there are, of course, still a number of artists who 
paint little else but the old-time sailing vessels. Pre- 
sumably, there always will be some such, but those who 
have first-hand knowledge of the “ship” are getting 
scarce. 

Among the foreign ship artists the Roux family of 
Marseilles are the best known here. Anton Roux 
(1765-1835) and his three sons, one of whom, Francois, 
was appointed painter to the Ministry of Marine, and 
painted numerous ships, including many American 
vessels which touched at Marseilles. Their work is 
invariably a fine and presumably correct delineation of 
the ship in question, and a work of art also. Joseph 
Vernet of Provence and Pellegrini of Marseilles are 
also well known in this country. 

Among the most noted English similar painters were 
Thomas Whitcombe, Nicholas Pocock,-Thomas Butter- 
worth, Robert Dodd, William Collins and George M. 
Wilkinson. 
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Painting of the East Indiaman “Britain’s Queen By W. J. Tentham, 1808. 


On the Mediterranean shores were Mazzanghi of 
Leghorn, Gavazzone and Vittaliga of Genoa, Polli and 
Ressmann of Trieste, Carmiletti and Corsini of ‘Smyrna, 
Eruzione of Palermo, Carlotta of Minorca and Montar- 
dier of Havre. 

Petersen of Copenhagen was quite famous, as was 
Huber of Amsterdam. There were a host of such men 
in China, As a rule their pictures were unsigned, but 
the fame of Hingqua of Hong Kong and Wampoa of 
Canton has persisted. The Chinese paintings can 
be distinguished by their black, hand-carved frames. 

In America but few ship paintings were done before 
the Revolution. Men were too busy making the real 
ships, and doing other strenuous work to find time 
for such leisurely labor as picture painting. A picture 
of the “Bethel” of Boston (1748) is said to be one 
of the earliest and among the best. Some of the 
better known later ship painters were George Ropes 
of Salem, who was deaf and dumb from birth and 
turned to this,art from sign-painting. Sam Barton 
of Marblehead’*was another artist, originally a sign- 
painter. Others were Michele Felice Corne, an Italian 
refugee, of Salem; Robert MacFarland, James Wilson, 
William Marsh, Charles Fisher, William Pollard, 
Thomas Pitman and Wm. Hy. Luscomb. 

In addition to such men who had the talent and 
took the pains to turn out something greater than the 
equivalent of a colored photograph, there were many 
who worked entirely from the commercial standpoint : 
they applied quantity production methods, by having 
a standard representation which they altered slightly. 

There were also the amateur painters. The mate or 
perhaps one of the crew would try his hand at it, 
using some sail canvas or a board and the paints with 
which he decorated his actual ship. Some of the 
‘longshore amateurs had less excuse for their daubs, 
because they had no art and but little knowledge of 
vessels, their interest in ships alone being the com- 
pelling motive. 

Ship paintings have a four-fold interest: they have 

their value as antiques, their deco- 
rative value, their value as records, 


and as catering to the recently re- 

vived and increasing interest in 

everything pertaining to sailing 
Bitoy craft. 

As antiques all the contemporary 

paintings have some _ value, _ the 


amount of which should depend first 
of all upon their artistic merit and 
state of preservation, but may be in 
their quaint crudity. 

More and more the modern busi- 
ness man is buying paintings and 
prints to lighten up his .office, and 
some of them own really fine ones. 

Their decorative value is unques- 
tionable, provided their surroundings 
are simple, or even inclined to aus- 
terity, and their framing suitable. 
They are the kind of pictures which 
hold our interest so that we do not 
tire of them. 
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ANTIQUES IN INTERIOR DECORATING 


Working With a Few Antique Pieces They May Be Fitted In Without Detracting 
From Their Charm 


By VIRGINIA PACKARD HART 


O home, however artistic, has just the right, 


precise measure of dignity and quiet elegance, 
unless within its walls are some objects of the 
past, which typify the fine traditions of bygone days. 
And so the decorator, ever striving for the creation 
of the beautiful and realizing fully the power of 
beauty in antiques, preserves and stresses to the 
fullest extent old pieces. Occasionally, but rarely 
so, he is able to work with a house where the 
heritage of the past has expressed itself into the 


material furnishings of that house, allowing no note: 


of the modern to enter in. This being so it is 
beauty unadulterated, and the problem is one of 
assembling together the fitting and the proper for 


the complete whole. 


More frequently, however, the problem is that of 
working with only a few antique pieces and fitting 
them into a new setting without detracting from 
their pristine charm. When this is the case there 
are two things that can be done. First of all, if 
the pieces are sufficient in number or strong in 
beauty, he will take the keynote of the whole house 
from them—all things new being made subservient 
to their past glory. Secondly, and on the other 
hand, if they are not possessing the great beauty 
or value which accrues about the sufficiently old, 
he must make them blend in and be subservient to 
the new scheme he wishes to create in the home. 
In that way their decorative value will be enhanced. 


It was only a decade ago that we prated about 
periods. Rooms must be done in the style of the 
Italian renaissance, or that of Uours x Voor the 
Georges, or in that of any other, down through the 
periods that had come and gone. We were rabid 
on details and historical data and cared little for 
the sense of fitness of things. But now in America 
we are quite different. A more genuine love of 
beauty has been a mighty leveler, and we cry for 
Homes and beauty therein, whether these homes be 
as sumptuous as a palace or as unpretentious as a 
country cottage, Realizing too as we do, that the 
highest creative art comes from a wise and moderate 
use of what has gone before, we are sensitive to 
the lure of old furniture. There is a subtle fascina- 
tion that emanates from the revered work of the 
long-age craftsman that, like a magnet, draws the 
lovers of the beautiful to those shops which treasure 
the handiwork of several centuries ago and creates 
in them the desire for possession in their homes 
of the antique treasures found there. Acquisition 
in this case is the first step toward beauty. 


In working out the problem of the home, already 


possessing a few good antiques, the decorator im- 
mediately has a definite advantage. The key to the 
taste and personality of the owner is right there. 
This brings us to a most important consideration 
in interior decoration, and that important consider- 
ation has to deal with the owner himself. In dec- 
orating a room for another, the chief consideration 
so far as the decorator is concerned should be to 
help that other to express his individuality and 
make a room that is an eminently fitting background 
for the personality of that person who will be a 
part of the life of the room. 


No other way is easier than to utilize as far as 
possible the antiques he already possesses, since 
they so definitely belong to him and are represen- 
tative of his tastes, decorative and personal. Then 
this being so, is it wise to cast aside those old pieces 
in favor of more modish pieces that so frequently 
go to make the decorator’s art? True enough 
in the assembling of the old with the new, skill 
and rare discrimination are involved in the ex- 
pression of a harmonious whole. It is only closely 
related furniture which can contribute a sense of 
oneness, than which there is no greater necessity 
in the creation of an interior. Even though one 
may possess a most glorious and ravissant poudréuse 
of ancient French origin, it is hardly in keeping 
to place it in close companionship with the cold 
austerity of early American pine. Yet blending of 
the right kind is admirable. 

The English whose homes have been the foun- 
dation of that land, knew how to blend the new with 
the old, the exotic with the drab. Take for example 
a typical English room, the kind one would find if 
one visits an old English country house, The fur- 
niture of course will be strictly English. Jacobean 
chests and stools, solid oak chairs and gateleg 
tables that have been passed down from father to 
son for generations, but the decorative part, the 
part that links the beautiful with the necessities, are 
not of local origin. The tapestries which hang from 
the wall, the brocades which dress the tables, the 
carpets that cover the oak floors are exotic things, 
for the English were great travellers. With the flag 
of adventure flying high, they sailed to India, Persia, 
China, Spain and other colorful lands, returning with 
treasures from those foreign shores. Therefore em- 
bodied in the true English room are the glories of 
the East, lighting up: the stolidity of the native 


-creations. 


And so here in America the beauty and simplicity 
of true Colonial can be blended into a harmonious 
whole, whether that whole be tinged with the ex- 


A Colonial interior in a modern home. All the com- 
forts of the present day are combined with the 
fascinating subtlety of the old. 


Photo by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 
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oticism of the East, the heaviness of England, the 
exquisiteness of France, or the comfort of the mod- 
ern style. True Colonial pieces are peculiarly 
adaptable respect to combination with elements 
from other periods and times, and that is because 
in our expansion, we took from both France and 
England much that was beautiful and incorporated 
it into our own, 


in 


Today in interior decorating it is impossible to 
carry out with charm and comfort the exact repro- 
duction of a Colonial home without some very 
definite modifications. The austerities of the Seven- 
teenth Century are outruled by the desires of our 
business men, who want comfortable and luxurious 
divans on which to lounge and by our very modern 
young daughters, who insist upon baby grands as 
an essential part of any living room and spurn the 
delicacy of the exquisite spinet. So in the case of 
period furniture, we are constantly, confronted with 
the problem of how far to go in being historically 
accurate in this pleasant profession of beautifying 
the home. Simplified it comes to this: Chronological 
accuracy will not necessarily give beauty, while 
likeness of objects will. To expand this a bit: 
there are certain pieces of furniture which possess 
definite and sufficient likeness element to permit of 
close communion. They can live together in per- 


fect visual harmony. When this is true, it is the 
result of certain historic influences and their subse- 
quent output, which brings about this similarity in 
character despite the intervening years, 

Miss Lucy D. Taylor, a well-known authority on in- 
that thus one may have in 


terior decoration, says 


The calm dignity of the Colonial room is typified in 
the beauty of the mantelpiece with its delicate fire 
screens of needlepoint.—Courtesy of Mary Coggeshall. 
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one’s room an antique wine chair of mid-Colonial 
tvpe. That means that its legs are probably cabriole 
and that the arms come down in quite a full rounding 
curve, while the seat is shallow and curved in front. 
There may be one or more tiptop tables, large or 
small, depending upon the size of the room, but the 
essential point in common in this case is that the lee 
designs are the same—full rounding curves. The high- 
boy which is included in the furnishings is handsome 
with its crested pediment top. 

One can see that with all these objects an early 
American chest with its plain rectangular shape 
and crude carving is out of place, but we may have 
a Queen Anne chair and a marquetry clock, since 
they all have the same feeling of roundness and 
partake of the same quality of workmanship. It is 
all a question of the keen discrimination in like 
qualities that slip easily into a satisfactory en- 
semble. 


So many homes of today are built in the style 
of early America, with one long living room opening 
out into a sun porch, Suppose for example that 
you were furnishing such a room in Colonial style. 
What are the furnishing possibilities of that type 
of room? First of all you would want to establish 
comfort and a livable quality. Therefore your chairs 
must fulfill that demand. If they are the antique 
wing chair type we spoke of above, see that they 
are comfortably upholstered and that a footstool is 
near at hand to-give the lounging feeling. Then 
to balance the room and to dispense with any feeling 
of thinness, choose a heavy wall piece, a mahogany 
secretary with fine workmanship, or a Governor 
Winthrop desk. If there is a fireplace, and there 
most always is, firescreens on each side give the 
decorative touch, Of needlepoint, they are a per- 
fect accessory. To accompany them it is quite 
choice indeed to have a Colonial type of chair up- 
holstered in this fascinating fabric. Gateleg tables 
are an early American institution and should by all 


means be included. 

Tea is served from the attractive little tiltop table 
that adds interest to a corner. The sofa can be a 
question of taste and of space, but the lines of 
some old sofas are worthy of a poet’s praise, so if 
you have been fortunate enough to inherit one, by 
all means add it to the ensemble. Old wall paper 
and even the very excellent reproductions which 
flourish so gayly give the correct background, and 
in the case of a medley of old and new furniture 
helps to unify the two periods, yet at the same time 
setting the theme of the antique. When it comes to 
the draperies, you will find them invaluably decora- 
tive. The colors of the early toiles, the cheeriness 
of early chintzes, will do much to blend for har- 
mony. There are also no end of little ornaments 
which will help to create the illusion of long-ago 
times. These little ornaments in many cases can 
trace their ancestry back to Colonial days, and in 
the creation of a Colonial interior their presence in 
the room will form the connecting link, provided of 
course that all is harmonious. 


a 
- er one 
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Speaking of harmony, brings one to the consider- 
ation of the dining room, which in the case of most 
of the homes built in Colonial style opens out from 
the living room, or is directly across a hall, so that 
in either case it is in full view of the living room 
and must be considered as a definite part of the 
whole. | If you have set the style for your living 
room in Chippendale, try as far as possible to carry 
it out in the diningroom. 


The bedroom is always a room of high interest 
with its impressive four-poster and _ fascinating 
valances of toile or chintz. Since this is away from 
the dining and living rooms, maple, mahogany or 
cherry may be used, and any definite style that is 
desired may be followed out if a consistency within 
the room is observed to bring out the true beauty 
of the antique pieces used, 


A simple chest of drawers, carved or not as 
taste and purse dictate, placed under a glorious old 
mirror of gleaming wood, embroidered with carving 
or ornamentation, must accompany the bed. The 
feminine urge may have full sweep among the 
fabrics that deck the windows and the walls. Here 
again, a large wing chair. matching the bed finishes 
off one corner. Av hanging bookshelf with Chelsea 
figureines. andia few beloved books adds interest 
to the wall. @ 2, 


Extra chairs and occasional tables complete the 
room, adding both comfort and charm. So through 
the house you furnish with antiques, remember that 
each piece is a part of the whole and must be treated 
accordingly. The same rule is true if modern furni- 
ture is spread here and there among the antique 
pieces of the household. 


One decorator in doing a room in Italian style 
was obliged to combine some truly lovely Italian 
antiques with some modern pieces. It was necessary 
first of all to create the feeling of unity among 
them. Upon close study the lack seemed to be 
Caused by a variance in height and texture. That 
discovered, he aptly solved the problem by cutting 
down the legs of the modern sideboard and by ton- 
ing down, and with careful manipulation giving the 
same feeling of texture to the new as was already 
possessed by the old. Thus the beauty of the an- 
tique piece was im no way impaired by this contact 
with the new, yet the complete whole had the merit 
of oneness and beauty of the same type. The beauty 
of the antique must be blended into the whole. If 
it stands apart as a thing too lovely or fragile be- 
cause of its age, the beauty is lost, 

All old things unfortunately are not beautiful, his- 
torically interesting and authentically accurate 
though they may be. Yet there is no need to dis- 
card the object on the ground of the unlovely. A 
slight change in height, a toning up or down in 
color and finish, or a change in the upholstery, and 
true beauty is born. In the case of old paintings, 
frames are frequently outrageously obvious and by 
the simple method of discarding the frames the pic- 
ture is restored to its original charm. 
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For the rest, we may throw into our homes mod- 
ern pieces if we wish, only we must be sure to keep 
enough of the real period pieces to set the theme 
and create general character. Without doubt the 
most livable results in interior decoration are 
brought about through the combination of the 


modern comfort with the charm and subtlety of the 
antique. 


10; 
BOOKS AS HELPS 


What books can I read in order to learn more about. 
antiques? I am a beginner in collecting and would 
like to learn all I can. My first purchase was a won- 
derful old Hepplewhite sideboard, which was bought 
by me at an auction in a small town near Harrisburg. 
Since then I have added a highboy, besides numerous 
miscellaneous pieces.—M. C. K., Lancaster, Pa. 

Books are great helps, but there is nothing quite like 
seeing and examining the actual pieces, especially if 
ene is fortunate enough to have as instructor one who 
really knows old furniture. Luke Vincent Lockwood 
and Wallace Nutting have beautifully illustrated their 


books, and the text is as illuminating as it can be 
made. Alice Morse Earle has published several good 
books. “The Practical Book of Chinaware,” by Eber- 


lein and Ramsdell, is one of the latest and probably 
the best on old chinaware. Kerfoot’s Pewter book is 
not only instructive and filled with hundreds of pic- 
tures but is absorbingly interesting. Weaver’s book on 
N. Currier and Currier & Ives prints, with alphabetical 
list of over 3,000 titles and 1,200 prices is the only 


book we know of on those popular lithographers. 


2's 
MANY THANKS, KIND FRIENDS 


To the enormous number of readers of THE 
ANTIQUARIAN who have presented a year’s subscription 
to friends as a Christmas present, we wish to express 
our heartfelt thanks. 

A Gift-Announcement card has been mailed with the 
donor’s name, so each recipient may know to whose 
thoughtfulness he or she is indebted. With the good 
wishes of so many friends, we hope to show even 


ereater progress during the coming year than we have 


in the past. We are truly grateful for this evidence 
of good will and appreciation. 


nie 


ENGLISH FURNITURE IN DEMAND 
Throughout the mid-west more and more antique 
shops are being opened, owing to the demand for 
antique furniture. In lieu of genuine American pieces 
which are not so easy to obtain, old English furniture 
is being sold in increasing quantity. 


SSI eo 


The illustration on the cover is “A Dutch Interior 
with Soldiers,” by Peter de Hooch. The original is 
in the National Gallery, London, England and it 
is reproduced by courtesy of the Braus Galleries, 
New York. 
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“CHRIST IN GETHSEMANE” 


Beautiful paintings are an inspiration. They 
arouse in every human some uplifting thought, 
a sense of elation and awe. It seems incredible 
that such beauty could come from out the 
Fifteenth Century, a beauty so sincere and un- 
affected that true art is recognizable eyen to 
the exoteric, and yet the great masters of that 
time have left behind a priceless heritage. True 
men painted then as now for everyday enjoy- 
ment to perpetuate the memory of some ancestor 
or city father, but more truly did they paint 
for the glory of God, to adorn some altar wall 
and to inspire prayer and contemplation. Among 
these men was Berndt Notke, born in 1440 in 
Lassahan, Ratzburg, Germany. 

Like most great artists, he showed his talent 
at a very early age, and was recognized as one 
of the leading artists of the north of Europe. 
From his studios came some very beautiful and 
important triptychs of which one can =till be 
seen at the Cathedral of Aahus, Denmark. 
Sweden commissioned him in 1484 to execute the 
monument of St. George for the “Big Church” 
there—a sculpture still in a remarkable state of 
preservation in its polychrome splendor. This 
was considered the masterpiece of medieval 
European sculpture, but his desire was to paint, 
and in his latter years he devoted himself to 
the execution of many wonderful works. Among 
them were two triptychs which are now in the 
National Gallery of Stockholm, while several 
churches throughout that country possess others. 

The reproduction shown here is from _ the 
original in the possession of Count Morner. 
This work of art, entitled ‘Christ in Geth- 
semane,” was gotten from the famous collection 
of the Countess S de Holstein Rathbon of 
Copenhagen. It has apparently been a door 
panel to one of his triptychs, which is no longer 
in existence. As a fragment of a larger com- 
position of sculpture and painting it still holds 
admirably the details. The draped figures, the 
landscape, the expression on the faces show 


Berndt Notke’s master talent and disvinctive 
brush. A painting of this quality is in Europe 
very seldom seen, and as far as America is 
concerned is quite a new acquaintance that 
stands by itself in the flood of paintings of 
Flemish and Italian extraction—this Notke panel. 


BOSTON ANTIQUE EXHIBITION 


In Boston there has just been held an exhibition of — silver, pewter, china, glass, early lighting appliances, 
antiques which attracted an extraordinary amount of pottery, miniatures, wax portraits, textiles and prints 
attention. Boston, of course, is the center of things were shown in great profusion. 


antique for New England, and the exhibit of antiques The list of patrons included some of the most not- 
was the most complete ever gathered together for ex- able persons in and about Boston, and they contrib- 
hibition purposes. uted greatly te the success of the affair. The at- 


Early American furniture predominated, but the tendance exceeded all expectations. 


Mahogany Secretary with scrolled top. 


Jacob Margolis. 


Courtesy of Mr. 
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A collection of early Needlework Samplers from 
New England and Old England. At top—The verse 

is a child’s prayer. The houses are done in silk 

embroidery. At bottom—Very unusual fine petit 

pont in the old frame. At right—The Tables of the 
aw. 


Courtesy Ginsburg & Levy 


This beautiful old Currier & Ives print, published in 
1872, is a popular one and is in great demand. It 
recently sold for $35 at the sale of George F. Law- 
ton and Charles Farber at the American Art Asso- 
ciation. Some new high prices were obtained at 
this sale, “The Lightning Express Trains” print 
bringing $420 and the Clipper Ship “Lightning” sell- 
ing for $510. 


CHARLESALLENMUNNROOM 


The panel of the fireplace commemorates the fallen 
heroes of the War of 1812. Portraits are by Gilbert 
Stuart, Charles William Peale and other early Amer- 
ican painters. Slats of the chairs and inlaid medal- 
lions of the other pieces of furniture have the spread 
eagle design. 
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THE AMERICAN WING 


Tastes of the Opening Years of the Nineteenth Century Are Admirably Preserved in 


Several Rooms Here Shown 
All illustrations are by courtesy of Metropolitan Museum 


By FELICE DAVIS 
PART IV. 


E have seen in the rooms of the First and Second 

Period in the American Wing of the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art how the simple furniture of the 
Colonists was replaced by the luxurious and elaborate 
pieces of the Revolutionary Period, and how the Third 
Period, embracing the first years of the Republic—that 
is between 1790 and 1825 still 
changes. 

The Chippendale influence, which was behind all de- 
signs of the Revolutionary Period, has run its course, 
spent by over-elaboration and the pursuit of startling 
effects. Led by Adam, the reaction brought classic 
elements into acceptance for furniture designs. Sher- 
aton and Hepplewhite, following the principles laid 
down by Adam but infusing a distinct personality of 
their own in their designs, contributed an important 
share to the formation of the styles of the period of 
the early Republic. The result was furniture in which 
great attention was given to the relation of the struc- 
tural elements to each other and a slenderizing of these 
elements. Simplicity and delicacy of detail were 
sought, elaborate carving disappeared and ornament 
was achieved by inlay or a composition, moulded and 
applied, which was introduced by Adam. Woods of 
a light color, such as satinwood, were popular. 

All these changes originated in England but they 
were quickly reflected in American fashions, and at the 
beginning of the Nineteenth Century the new country 
produced a cabinetmaker worthy to stand beside any 
of the master designers and cabinetmakers of England. 
This man, who selected from the designs of the Eng- 
lish makers and from French styles such elements as 
he desired yet stamped them with his own originality 
so that his furniture stands apart from that of any 
other cabinetmakers, is Duncan Phyfe, and it is fitting 
that the main gallery on the first floor of the Amer- 
ican Wing where the furniture of the Early Republic 
is displayed, should be largely given over to those 
pieces which had their origin in his workshop. 

The main gallery is an excellent example of the 
architecture of the period as it is related to the furni- 
ture. The reeded detail of the arched doorways, 
<opied from an old house in Baltimore, is often seen 
on the furniture—Phyfe used reeding for the slender- 
izing effect which it produced—and the classic design 
of the acanthus-leaf band of the cornice is one of 
Phyfe’s favorite designs. Two customs of the period 
are preserved here in the white paint of the wood- 
work which we shall find in every room, and in the 
marble paving of the floor. 

Occupying the center of the room is an extension 
table from Phyfe’s workshop. It is mahogany, like 
all of Phyfe’s furniture, the cabriole legs being carved 
with acanthus-leaf and terminate in carved feet. 


will show ereater 


Around the table and in different parts of the room 
are several types of Phyfe chairs. Side-chairs, show- 
ing Empire influence in the backward curve of the 
back, are among these. The top rail is uncarved and 
has the slight sag, combining comfort and _ beauty, 
which is typical of Phyfe’s chairs. A lyre, with 
acanthus-leaf carving on its frame, forms the ‘splat. 
The seat is straight across the front. The front legs 
have a reverse curve and are carved with aé¢anthus- 
leaf. 

Another chair, showing Empire influence in the 
same curve of the hack, is like the chair described ex- 
cept that one slat takes the place of the lyre in the 
back. 

Earliest in style are the side-chairs which show 
Sheraton influence. The back posts are reeded and 
display, in the unbroken curve which they form in 
conjunction with the back legs, one of the character- 
istic features of Phyfe’s work. The “thunderbo!t’ de- 
sign, popular with Phyfe, is carved on the top rail. 
Between the rails are four reeded cross bars and a 
carved rosette marks their intersections. The cane 
seat is horseshoe-shaped and reeded and is covered by 
a thin cushion. The legs are reeded. 

Of the two Phyfe sofas which are here the more 
unusual shows, in its classic form, late Sheraton influ- 
It appears in the illustration showing the gal- 
lery. The top rail, above the scarlet upholstery of the 
seat and back, is panelled. The rolling arnis are 
reeded. Each arm consists of two lyres with brass 
strings and carved frames. The reeded legs terminate 
in a graceful curve up from the floor at each side. 

The other Phyfe sofa is of Sheraton influence. The 
center panel of the back rail has a carved drapery 
swag and the panels on each side have a sheaf of 
thunderbolts. The reeded arms curl under on reeded 
posts. There are four reeded legs in front. It is 
upholstered in the same old blue fabric with a silvery 
design of classic figures which is used for the window 
draperies. 


ence. 


Among the Phyfe tables we find one with two drop- 
leaves and the top cut in a triple curve. The handles 
of the one drawer are brass, in the form of a lion’s 
head. The base is composed of four columns: with 
acanthus-leaf carving. The legs are cabriole and reed- 
ing and acanthus-leaf carving is combined in their 
decoration. They terminate in brass lion’s feet. 

Another is a drop-leaf card table with the top cut 
in Phyfe’s famous clover-leaf design. Here is dis- 
played both his mastery of curves and his ability to 
set off a fine piece of wood to best advantage. This 
table has a pedestal base with acanthus-leaf carving 
and reeded cabriole legs terminate in brass feet. 

The last of the Phyfe tables belongs to a later period 
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of his work, as the heavy proportions and the brass 
decorations show. It is a console table, which would 
have been rectangular if each corner had not been cut 
across to produce an octagonal form. The pedestal 
is a massive carved eagle, wings outstretched, stand- 
ing on a globe. In a panel below appears the British 
lion. The skirt of the table is trimmed with a strip 
of brass and a similar band encircles the globe under 
the eagle’s feet. The legs are carved and terminate 
in carved lion’s feet. 

This completes the display of Phyfe furniture. 
Other pieces shown here are mainly in the style of 
Sheraton and display the’ characteristic use of light 
woods and inlays. Two sideboards represent that 
piece of furniture which made its first appearance at 
this time. The sideboard was formed by Adam, who 
took the Chippendale side-table, flanked it with ped- 
estals and so made a group of three pieces which suc- 
cessive cabinetmakers incorporated in one. 

One of the sideboards here is of the late Eighteenth 
Century and is mahogany on pine with inlay. It shows 
its origin as three pieces by the two legs which are 
on each side of the center compartment while at each 
The center section has a 
cupboard with two doors, a wide shallow drawer above 
and a small shallow drawer and a small deep drawer 
on each side. Each of the sections flanking the center 


end there is only one leg. 


forms a convex curve and has one shallow drawer 
with a deep drawer below. The handles are oval and 
brass. 


The second sideboard is of a lighter type, aithough 
it also is of Sheraton influence. The drawer of the 
center section projects beyond’ a cabinet beneath. The 
section on each side forms a concave curve. 

A mahogany dressing table displayed here is in the 
style of Hepplewhite and may be dated between 1790 
and 1800. The skirt is cut in an arch to the center. 
Above is a drawer the width of the arch with two 
small drawers on each side. Over the small drawers 
is one long drawer. The drawers are panelled in 
satinwood and decorated with a narrow strip of inlay. 
The legs taper. The brass handles are large and 
round. 

Among the graceful accessories of the period we 
are first attracted by the looking glasses, for many 
are displayed. Patriotic or events are the 
usual theme of the painted glass panels frequently 
used to ornament the mirrors. One which is especially 
attractive has fluted and gilded pillars which support 
a broken pediment. In the break of the pediment is 
a gilded eaghe—already a popular emblem. Beneath 
the pediment is a painted glass panel, depicting Mi- 
nerva protecting commerce. The stars of the then 
seventeen States and the word “Liberty” complete the 
picture. 

A punch bowl of unusual beauty stands on one of 
the sideboards. It was made by Syng-Chong in Canton 
—Fungmanhe Pinx—at the order of Gen. Jaccb Mor- 
ton, who presented it to the Corporation of the City 
of New York- on July 4, 1812. Its color is a vety 
light clear blue-green, with a view of New York (seen 
through the graceful branches of a Chinese pine) on 
the inside, and outside an inscription of presentation, 


historic 
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the American shield and views of Lower New York. 

Candlesticks and sconces, which with chandeliers 
and oil lamps completed the lighting facilities of the 
time, are shown in this gallery. The candlesticks are 
Sheffield plate, early Nineteenth Century, and are in- 
teresting as they have the lyre design which Phyfe 
employed so often for his furniture. A pair of 
sconces, pine and composition gilded, are of Sheraton 
influence. They belong to the closing years of the 
Eighteenth Century. In their design a sheaf of 
thunderbolts, the eagle and festoons of foliage have a 
place. 

The eagle appears also on a hurricane glass of the 
early part of the Nineteenth Century. 

One of the finest decorative objects in this gallery 
is the large silver plateau which has been placed on 
the Phyfe dining table. It is the work of W. G. 
Forbes, of New Yerk, early in the Nineteenth Century. 
The wide openwork band which extends around it 
shows a classic design of winged lions, urns and fol- 
iage. At each end and twice at each side a panel, 
having a raised design in the form of a figure sur- 
mounted by a spread eagle, breaks the band. 

The preservation of likenesses—especially of famous 
persons—in different media was pursued with mucl 
ingenuity by our ancestors of a Century ago. There 
are oil portraits here; Joel Barlow by Robert Fulton, 
Christopher Colles by James Frothingham (1786-1864), 
and Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Osgood by John Trumbull 
(1750-1843), but there are other and less conventional 
likenesses. Portraits of Judge James Gould and his 
wife are painted on glass (C. 1800) and show a high 
degree of excellence. Two fine portrait plaques of 
Washington and Franklin are of black basalt, modeled 
by Neale toward the close of the Eighteenth Century. 
Franklin is shown with the coonskin cap which de- 
lighted the French. A whole case is devoted to like- 
nesses of the popular trio, Washington, Frankiin and 
Lafayette. Here we see them in portrait busts, on 
bonbon boxes and the heads of canes, and in a variety 
of materials which range from glazed pottery and 
bisque to marble and bronze. 

More interesting than the lithographs of New York 
is a colored drawing of the warehouse, saleshop and 
workrooms of Duncan Phyfe at what is now 168, 170, 
172 Fulton Street, New York. The pediment of the 
warehouse with the eagle below, the graceful arched 
windows and fan window over the doorway of the 
saleshop and the ‘fine entrance to the workrooms, pro- 
vided a fitting architectural environment for the great 
cabinetmaker. 

The alcove off the exhibition gallery contains ex- 
amples of the work of two well-known men. The 
cornice, with its delicate mouldings, is the work of 
Samuel McIntire, the woodcarver of Salem. The 
mantelpiece is attributed to Charles Bullfinch, who was 
the first American trained architect to follow the 
methods of modern architects in his practice. He was 
an enthusiastic exponent of the Adam style, as this 
mantel testifies, with its reeded pilasters surmounted 
by urns. In the center of the panel above the fire- 
place a group of classic figures is modeled and floral 
swags ornament the panels on each side. The wall 
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paper is a sepia and shows a variety of scenes in an 
Italian seaboard tewn. 

In the alcove we find some unusual pieces of painted 
furniture of Sheraton design and of a type which ap- 
peared early in the Nineteenth Century. A settee has 
a four-chair back. Each back is composed of a 
group of three spindles in the center with two spindles 
on each side as well as the back posts. The seat is 
cane. The wooden portion is painted tan with green 

scrolls. 

_ Side-chairs of the Sheraton type known as “fancy 
chairs” have one diamond-shaped cane slat between 
the rails. The back has a slight spoon curve. The 
legs are reeded. 

An early Nineteenth Century sewing table by McIn- 
tire is painted maple. In a panel on the top and on 
the drawer are painted landscapes. The legs are 
slender and turned. 

Over the mantel hangs a girandole. It is pine and 
composition gilded and belongs to the latter part of 
the Eighteenth Century. An eagle crushing a snake 
is the design at the top. It symbolizes America crush- 
ing the enemies of Washington, and expresses the in- 
tense affection which was felt for Washington at this 
time. 

The tastes of the opening years of the Nineteenth 
Century are admirably preserved in the room from 
Baltimore, which is the first of the rooms opening off 
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the main gallery which we shall visit. We note im- 
mediately its dignity, simplicity, and delicacy. The 
walls are white plaster, with none of the heavy ‘panel- 
ing of the Revolutionary period. The windows have 
white mull curtains and fringed and tasselled over- 
draperies of light blue satin with blue and white bro- 
cade valances. The chandelier is a fine example of 
the cut glass lustre type and is in harmony with the 
elegance and restraint of the room. On each side of 
the fireplace is an archway with reeded pilasters, form- 
ing an alcove where a pair of Sheraton serving tables 
have been placed. Oval panels beneath the windows 
above the fireplace and in the alcove provide a treat- 
ment for the woodwork which is at once novel and 
in harmony with the oval patterns so often used in 
decorations of Sheraton style. The detail of the wood- 
work has a delicacy which further links it with the 
furniture. The reeding and such mouldings as the 
pearl and bead-and-reel whick are freely used are 
echoed in the decorations of the furniture. 

Two pieces of furniture which instantly attract at- 
tention are a sideboard and a mixing table. The side- 
board, dating from the close of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, is Sheraton in style, mahogany, with inlay. It 
presents a pleasing variation from the customary 
piece. It is table-like in form. In the center section 
is one shallow drawer. A similar drawer forms each 
of the sides, which curve convexly. The six legs are 


The Exhibition Gallery where furniture of the Early Republic is displayed. 


All the furniture with the 
exception of the Sheraton sideboard, is from the workshop of Duncan Phyfe. 
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strengthened by a stretcher of the curved variety em- 
ployed by Adam. One ‘sealloped piece extends the 
leneth of the sideboard and unites the two back legs. 
Shorter curved pieces extend from each of the other 
legs either to a leg or to the main portion of the 
stretcher. The inlay is delicate and the pattern re- 
strained. A thin band outlines the top and_ the 
drawers. The design on the legs is slightly more 
elaborate. The brass handles are oval with a loop. 

‘The mixing table, mahogany inlaid with panels of 
satitiwood, is well designed for its purpose. It has a 
matble ‘top:‘and a tambour cover. On each side is a 
decanter drawer. The legs taper. 

"The Sheraton serving tables on each side of the 
fireplace are of interest because of the eagle design 
inlaid: on the corner blocks. 

The chairs are mahogany, Sheraton style, belong to 
the latter. part of the Eighteenth Century and are of 
three types. The chairs of the first type have a top 
rail which is straight in the center but at each side 
curves slightly down and up, in a way reminiscent of 
Chippendale but more angular. The splat 1s urn- 
shaped. The seat is straight in front. The front legs 
are straight, the back legs curved. 

The chair of the second type has a back which is, 
to quote Mr. Luke Vincent Lockwood “rectangular 
with another rectangular frame imposed and extending 
above the main frame”. The imposed frame extends 
above the main frame in the center. The splat is 
openwork and urn-shaped. The seat is rounded, the 
legs are like those of the chair of the first tyre. 

The chair of the third type has an arched top rail. 
The solid, urn-shaped splat is slightly carved, the seat 
is rounded in front, the legs are reeded, taper and end 
in spade feet. 

Among the ornaments in this room a pair of ormolu 
candlesticks on the mantel are perhaps the most attrac- 
The bases are ormolu and Wedgwood and the 
from 


tive. 
cut-glass drops have the novelty of being cut 
yellow glass, which produces a charming effect. 

The English mezzotint which hangs over the mantel 
presents “the Washington family in an_ interesting 
group. The General, with his hand extended to 
Madame Washington is in the foreground, while the 
Custis children are in the background. 

A crayon portrait of Lady Johnson, done on pink 
paper, by Charles de St. Mémin (1770-1852) provides 
a good opportunity to study the work of this young 
Frenchman. Also by de St. Mémin is an engraved 
portrait of the brilliant and unhappy Theodosia Burr 
and two etched silhouettes. 

The room from Petersburg, Virginia, is in direct 
contrast to the interior from Baltimore. Perhaps the 
elegance and love of luxury which characterized the 
colony of Virginia from its earliest days is responsible 
for the effect which we find here. The architecture 
is derived from the style of Adam. Elliptical arches 
in which are windows, are on each side of the mantel 
and a number of Ionic pilasters support a complete 
entablature. The decoration of the woodwork is pro- 
fuse and very rich, and is in harmony with the old 
gold satin with the silvery, daisy-like figure which 
covers the walls. 
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The chairs are oi Sheraton style, with either a solid 
splat, urn-shaped and carved, or an openwork draped 
urn-shaped splat. The seats have a serpentine curve 
in front and the legs taper. One or two chairs have 
spade feet. 

A china closet, late Eighteenth Century, of mahogany 
with inlay, although of Sheraton style, departs from 
the conventional form. Its broken pediment is dentic- 
ulated and has a wide band of fretwork. Below the 
cornice is a row of dentils. The glass doors of the 
closet are decorated with strips of mahogany and in- 
lay in typical Sheraton ovals. The front of the lower 
carcass has oval panels of mahogany and lines of in- 
lay. The skirt is cut.in curves and the feet are bracket. 

A Phyfe card table has the octagonal top which he 
frequently used. The pedestal is a lyre, the. wlegs are 
cabriole and terminate in brass lion’s feet, Phere, is 
rope carving on the frame of the lyre anf’ 6 on. the 
legs. : : 

Ornaments appropriate to a room of this sort have 
been placed here. They include Wedgwood ‘candle- 
sticks with ormolu mounts, a pair of bull’s-eye mirrors, 
which are decorated with eagles, foliage, etc., and a 
pair of porcelain urns. A gilt bronze clock depicts 
Washington, his hand on the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, standing on the British lion. He is given moral 
support in this uncomfortable position by a number of 
American eagles. The clock is the work of Jacob of 
Paris in the early part of the Nineteenth Century. An 
interesting black Wedgwood bust of the late Eighteenth 
Century, is of the philosopher Locke, whose paper, 
“The Fundamental Constitution of South Carolina,” 
was made the basis of the government of that State 
by its founders. 

There is a Lowestoft service in the china closet and 
a covered cup, which bears the monogram of Martha 
Washington. Around the top is painted a series of 
links, within each of which is inscribed the name of 
one of the thirteen Colonies and their unity is symbol- 
ized in this way. 

We now come to the two rooms which were taken 
from the Eagle House, formerly Brown’s Tavern, 
built in 1818 at Haverhill, Mass. The first room is 
furnished as a parlor and here again we find the del- 
icacy of the Adam style. Fine mouldings and fret- 
work enrich the cornice. The mantel and overmantel 
have applied composition ornaments in the form of 
urns, and floral swags. The chair-rail is elaborate. On 
each side of the fireplace is a window. 

The walls are given great beauty by a paper de- 
signed by Revillon, most famous of the French wall- 
paper manufacturers of the late Eighteenth Century. 
It depicts in rich hues the whole course of a fox hunt, 
from its start at a chateau to its close. The back- 
ground is a forest green upon which the pink coats 
of the huntsmen stand out, a splendid note of color. 

A happy effect has been achieved for the curtains at 
the windows by following an old design. The green 
fabric of the early part of the Nineteenth Century 
which forms the curtains, has been draped over gilded 
arrows, which take the place of a modern curtain rod 
and are infinitely more picturesque. 

Sheraton chairs are here and also mahogany Hepple- 
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white chairs, which may be placed between 1785 and 
1795. The Hepplewhite chairs have the characteristic 
shield-shaped backs, tapering legs and spade feet. 

A Phyfe side-table is oblong and has two drawers 
with brass handles in the form of lion’s heads. ‘There 
are two shelves. The two legs at ea.h end are set 
near together; they are carved and end in brass feet. 

A secretary in this room shows the changes from 
the elaborate pieces such as Savery produced during 
the Revolutionary period. 
early Nineteenth Century. It is mahogany with panels 
of satinwood. The top is flat with urn finials. The 
glass doors are cut in arches. There are wooden knobs 
on the drawers of both the upper and the lower frame. 


This piece belongs to the 


The tall clock in the corner is the work of 


Willard, 


Aaron 
Jr., and above the face is a good miniature 


painting of the famous fight between the Constitution 
and the Guerriere during the War of 1812. The Con- 


stitution is shown again in the painting by Antoa Roux 
of Marseilles, done just after the glory of the naval 
campaign against Tripoli. 
the mantel. 

The second Haverhill, furnished as a 
bedroom, follows the style of the first in the treatment 
of the woodwork. There is less variety in the decora- 
tion and it relies entirely upon the wood with no help 


This painting hangs over 


room from 
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On each side of the fire- 
place are fluted pilasters and a window. The wall- 
paper has a pattern of medaliions and floral wreaths 
and is the color of ashes of roses, with soft pinks and 
blue-greens. It is a French paper of pre-Directoire 
design and was purchased from William Poyntell of 
Philadelphia in 1794 at a cost of 13 3/6 for the Im- 
lay house in Allentown, N. J. 


from applied composition. 


The curtains at the windows are made of old toille 
de Jouy, a French print extensively used in this coun- 
try. The degign, which is red on white, shows among 

Hercules (America) strang- 
3ritish forces at Saratoga and 
Yorktown) (France) This 
the which has 
struck to commemorate these victories. 

The old red. printed linen, which has been used 
to upholster a wing chair and also for the cover of 
the interesting design. 
It is the apotheosis of Franklin and, among scenes 
of triumph, he is shown being led by a goddess into 
the temple of Fame. 

The finest piece of furniture in this room is a 
mahogany chest-on-chest belonging to the last years 
of the Eighteenth Century. Upon its broken pedi- 
ment two figures recline, while in the center a third 


other ‘motifs, the infant 
ling two serpents (the 

looks 
Franklin 


while Minerva on. 


was design on the medal 


four-poster bed, bears an 


The Room from Baltimore. 


The cut-glass lustre is 


exceptionally beautiful. 


The furiture ts Sheraton style 
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stands erect, holding a garland and a staff. They 
are attributed to Samuel McIntire. A band of de- 
tails is beneath the cornice. A panel, occupying 
the place once used for a shell drawer, has carved 
drapery swags. Columns support the pediment at 
each end. At each end of the lower carcass is a 
carved panel. The bracket feet are elaborately 
carved. The brasses are oval with festoons and 
wreaths. 

A satinwood dressing table is of the so-called 
“Beau Brummel” type and was probably made in 
New York late in the Eighteenth Century. The top 
opens with two panels which fold to each side, 
revealing the toilet articles in the frame beneath. 

A bedstead table of painted mahogany is elabo- 
rate with reeded pilasters set at each corner, bead 
moulding around the skirt and well-wrought brass 
handles in the form of lion’s heads. It is amusingly 
inscribed. 


J. C.: Tempted by love 
By storm beset 
Thy image I shall 
Ne’er forget 
Maria Crowninshield. 


The death of Alexander Hamilton is commemo- 
rated in the panel of a looking glass. France, weep- 
ing, stands at his tomb. An urn and weeping wil- 
lows complete the design. 


The last room of the Third Period is one taken 
from Philadelphia. It has been dedicated to the 
memory of Charles Allen Munn, who bequeathed 
to the museum the portraits by early American 
painters which are hung on its walls. 


The woodwork again follows the Adam tradition. 
Over each of the three doorways is a broken pedi- 
ment with elaborate mouldings and classic figures of 
applied composition. The two mantels, which are 
opposite each other have at each end grouped 
colonnettes and urns. Their panels are of historic 
interest, having to do with the War of 1812. The 
subject of one is Perry’s victory on Lake Erie, 
while the other bears the inscription “Sacred to 
the Memory of Departed Heroes,” and is accom- 
panied by such appropriate symbols as a _ sarco- 
phagus, mourning doves and weeping willows. The 
chandelier is a lustre. 


The furniture in this room is Sheraton and has 
been selected to demonstrate the popularity of 
patriotic symbols, especially the eagle, as patterns 
for medallions during this period. A pair of ma- 
hogany card tables have eagles inlaid in the center 
of the tops. A mahogany desk has an eagle on the 
door of the center cabinet. A mahogany breakfast 
table has an eagle in a panel at the top of each 
of the eight legs. A _ slant-top writing desk has an 
eagle inlaid on the top. A fall-front mahogany desk 
inlaid with satinwood and with a cabinet-top has an 
eagle medallion below the urn which is between 
the scrolls. Mahogany side-chairs have a carved 
slat in the form of a spread eagle. A fine maple tall 
clock by Storrs of Utica has a spread eagle inlaid 
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on the case. The brass andirons have the design 
of an eagle, etched and in openwork. 

Portraits of Washington by Rembrandt Peale, 
Charles Willson Peale, Adolph Wertmuller and 
John Trumbull are hung in this room and provide 
an excellent opportunity to study and compare the 
methods of these painters. There are also three 
portraits by Gilbert Stuart of Commodore Stephen 
Decatur, Commodore Isaac Hull and Charles Lee. 

The passageway which leads to the exit from the 
American Wing contains several cases of Ameri- 
can glass. Stiegel glass of the engraved and the 
enameled types is displayed here and also glass of 
the three-section mould type. In a larger gallery 
at the end of the passageway colored Stiegel glass 
from the Hunter Collection is shown, and here too 
is the Clearwater Collection of fine early American 
silver. 


SS Os 


18th CENTURY AMERICAN HOME 


(Continued from Page 13) 


than one room. Although a joint collector of furni- 
ture with her husband, finding rare bits of china is 
her personal hobby. 

It is difficult to see how our hosts have the heart to 
part with all these treasures. But they have at least 
one satisfaction, and that is that for many years they 
gave these mementos of the past a delightful home. 
And more than that, they, together with all collectors 
have helped, doubtless more than they know, in rescu- 
ing and later conserving the early American furnish- 
ings of fine design and worthy workmanship. For the 
hie pieces rescued from oblivion are already forming 
the taste in home decoration of the generation of today, 
and are an inspiration to the designers of all kinds of 
household furnishings. There is really a rennaissance 
ef the spirit and form of Colonial things going on in 
this country. And this has derived its impetus in 
large part from collectors who, like Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernst, conserve so intelligently the beautiful things of 
the past. 


=O 


TOKENS 
(Continued fram Page 16) 


Collecting does not mean getting together any- 
thing and everything which may look old, whether 
in good or bad condition. We must use much dis- 
crimination and try to collect by principle, for mis- 
takes are expensive things and spoil our pleasure. 
Sometimes they cause pecuniary loss—and that 
which is worse—bring dislike and distrust into our 
minds. 

Collecting has its exhilarating days—also its “Slough 
of Despond.” 

However, 
happiness. 

Samplers are often sought by collectors of antiques 
because they so completely fulfill the conditions de- 
manded by connoisseurs. They are dated, they are 
authenticated as to their makers, and the workmanship 
is invariably of the best. 


a good synonym for the hobby is 
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EARLY AMERICAN CROSS STITCH 


The ‘‘Needlework Picture’’ Shown Is an Example of Early American Work— 
Smoothness of Stitch Is Remarkable 
By MRS. ESTELLE) McN. HARRIS 


N examining this cross stitched chair back and 

seat one at first thinks that if five hundred years 
of history could be rolled back on its scroll and the 
Maid of Orleans shown this representation of her- 
self she would be astounded. Nevertheless, this elabo- 
rate and fascinating example of cross stitch is well 
authenticated as a needlework portrait of Joan of 
Arc. 

An excellent specimen of early American needle- 
point, it illustrates the age of Berlin wool—or crewel 
—work, which followed the decline of the sampler age. 
It was worked by Emma Miles Minter about 1840 and 
is still in daily use, occupying the position of honor 
in the home of Miss Emma Blandy, of Washington, 
D. C., the namesake of the maker, to whom the chair 
has descended. 

Mrs. Minter’s work bears witness 
for or against her, according to our 
adherence to the tenets of the Vic- 
torian age, or to the modern view- 
point. The 
rather thinks so 
about the home a questionable use 
of time unless the pocketbook is 
full enough to pay for some one 


else’s time so spent. 


ultra-modern © spirit 


much handiwork 


The women 
of that day, when the passion for 
the Victorian was ruling the fem- 
inine world, had no time for politics 
or in fact any calling outside their 
homes. But every one of their mul- 
titudinous stitches breathes of their 
devotion to, and belief that “Home- 
keeping hearts are happiest.” 

Whatever we may think about 
that age, it is not to be denied that 
the materials used possessed the 
quality of endurance, for this chair 
and its covering have seen active 
service for 


over three-quarters of 


@ century. There is not a single 
Strand of the wool broken, nor a 
thread of the hair cloth torn, except 
on the edge of the seat proper, and 
there the covering is double. It 
had hard 1 


wear TOEit is) an 
extremely 


too, 
comfortable chair, the 
heavy wool cross stitching keeping 
the occupant from slipping. It was 
an accomplishment for a caller to 
remain stationary and _ dignified 
When hair cloth was the accepted 


fabric for upholstery. Surely an 


anachronism for that age of stilteddignity! 

The design is worked directly on the hair cloth, 
each cross stitch covering three of the wiry hairs. 
That same slippery inclination has been destructive 
of the gorgeous wreath on the chair seat, but the 
The 


colors are scarcely faded, just a little mellowed, and 


wool itself is as perfect as if spun yesterday. 


the resilient quality of the wool is still dominant. As 
the plain cross stitch is the only stitch used and the 
work is executed entirely in wool, there can be no 
discussion concerning this piece of needlework as 
being representative, par excellence, of its period and 
kind. 

The Maid of the white 
standard presented to her by Captain Baudricourt, to 
Michael 


Orleans 1s shown with 


whom St. had directed her, before being 


A Needlework Picture done with fine wool on fine canvas. 
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presented to Queen Mary of Anjou and the famous 
Sorel, “Lady of Beautyy for 
before being permitted to lay her petition to save 
his crown before the king, Charles: VII. of France. 

The Maid’s coat of mail, or her peasant dress could 


Agnes their approval 


have been more natural. Instead we have here the 


French puffed head dress 


and laced sandals, transparencies and silken garments 


early Court enormously 


galore, heavy necklace and the Colonial style of hair 


dressing. It was more in keeping with the ideas of 
the cross stitch age to picture her thus, and returning 
to her peasant home to mind the sheep, than in any 
of the cruel scenes culminating in her death that soon 
followed her first triumph. 


The standard bears the shield of France, the three 


fleur-de-lis and what appears to be the carven image 
of her faith. 
be regarded as a signature, for after the coronation, 
the grateful the title of “du 


in reference to the lilies on her banner. 


In some slight fashion these lilies may 


king gave her family 
levee 
This standard with its insignia, the 


would identify the Maid 


beads held so 


carefully, the reddish hair, 


of Orleans even were the history of this well 


served cross stitch chair covering unknown. 


pre- 


only stitch used. The 


The plain cross-stitch is 
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The “‘Needlework - Picture.’ 
illustration, is not to he\surpa¥sed | As an exanty ple of 
‘arly American The work ‘done 
with fine wool on fine canvas, the; perfection of detail 
and Not only 
is it perfect to the requirements of its own particular 


Pow ip the Ag med 


cross stitching. 1S 


smoothness of stitch is remarkable. 
art, but the artist-needlewoman has kept the canons 
The perspective, the tree 
e, the detailed foreground, 
the balance of light and shade, all are well rendered. 
rough of the stone 
bench are thrown in for good measure. The air of 
leisure, the mischievous little face and the smiling 
complacency of the central figure are masterpieces 
in this. difficult medium of wool and cross stitch 
when it is remembered that not only line but expres- 


of pictorial composition. 
trunk in the middle distance 
edges 


The foreshortening and 


sion all depends on the correct placing of the next 
stitch and the selection of the wool to produce the 
desired effect. 

The needlework in this picture is happily ambitious, 
for the hair is worked in the French knot stitch over 
also the spray of leaves 
Another departure 


the petit-point stitch, as is 


in the lap of the woman's figure. 


from the conventional stitch is that the basket is 
entirely of glass beads, shading 
from golden to dark brown. In 


resembles the 
and may have 


shape it decidedly 
storied carpet bag; 
been its progenitor. 

This example of cross stitch was 
not intended to combine beauty and 
utility. Its maker had progressed 
a step beyond covers, tidies, splash- 
ers and the rank and file of Berlin 
wool household cross stitch work. 
The picture hangs on the wall just 
to be looked at and enjoyed. It is 
a memorial to a dear unknown. 
Dear; because to examine it care- 
fully is to know the maker pos- 
sessed the homely but comfortable 
and comforting virtues of the 
Eighteenth Century with 
true artistic talent. 


woman 


Neither the name of the maker, 
nor any of its history is known. It 
is just one of those old things one 
finds and appreciates for its beauty 
and excellence of workmanship, 
recognizing it to be representative 
of the best of its day and kind. 

The needlework picture belongs 
in the collection of Miss Pefferman, 
of Washington. 


* Photographs of originals, made by Har- 
ris & Ewing, Washington, D. C. 


work is executed entirely im wool. 


End view of Philadelphia sofa showing finely 
carved rosette under the arm. 


Philadelphia made mahogany sofa, period 1760, 
carved knees, claw and ball feet, upholstered back 
and arms, originally owned by Capt. John Potts. 


Courtesy of Willoughby Farr, 


Philadelphia made mahogany highboy, of the type 
generally attributed to “Savery”, in the original un- 
restored state, including handles and having the 
very rare enclosed bonnet top, Period 1760. Owned 


by H. V. Weil, 
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“ANTIQUARIAN'S” LETTER BOX 

Miss H. P., of West Virginia writes:—“I have an 
old glass flask, pint size, called a violin shape, and 
believe it came from Louisville, Ky., but have recently 
been told that this type of bottle was alse made at 
other factories. Is this correct? and does this design 
come in other colors than aquamarine and dark amber ?” 

Your informant is correct. This type of whiskey 
fiask was made at various glass-houses in Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, and Indiana, 
and possibly other states. It is found commonly in 
aquamarine, but has also been known in nile green, 
sage green, canary, dark amber, light blue, sapphire, 
rose, puce, violet, purple, and opal. The last named 
color is generally found in half-pint sizes. Some of 
these colors are quite rare. 

Mrs. J. W. of Indiana, asks:—‘‘Is it possible to fur- 
nish a home with American antiques and have it com- 
fortable?” 

It is, for no country home is more delightful, no 
city home more dignified, than when finished and fur- 
nished in truly old lines. There are wing chairs and 
Martha Washington chairs for upholstered comfort; 
rush-hottom chairs with pads of velvet or tapestry 
tied on the seats, are also restful; a new overstuffed 
sofa built on good lines is not out of place; chests of 
drawers and writing desks are roomy and _ practical. 
Space forbids mention of many more comforts. 

G. T. of Virginia sends me a photo of a Jug— 
white with raised figures—a witch (fortune teiler) in 
relief on one side, and a camping scene on the other 
side. The handle is a tree limb shape covered with 
vines. Bottom is an impressed 12. It was probably 
made by Mayer, English potter. It is ironstone ware. 
Much was brought here from 1820 to 1840. 

RK. M., of Centerville, Iowa, asks:—‘How many dif- 
ferent colored lithographs by N. Currier, and Currier 
& Ives were issued of the biblical subject ‘Noah's 
Ark’ ? 

Four interpretations of this subject have come to 
our notice. Also we have observed that the earlier 
the issue, the fewer pairs of beasts and birds are de- 
picted entering the ark. hey are interesting and 
amusing prints,—especially for a child’s room. 

Mrs. L. K., of Maryland writes:—“I have a pair of 
bronze three-light candlesticks. The bases are white 
marble,—two tiers, and they have prisms hanging from 
the little frames which) are around the two-side candle- 
holders, and also on the candleholder in the middle. 
They have a figure of a woman standing on the base 
in front of the standard. Please tell me what they 
are called, and how old they are?” 


The bronze candleholders were called “Girandoles”— 
meaning candelabra or light fixture. They were first 
made about 1849, and some of them are quite hand- 
some and decorative. In those days no mantel seemed 
complete without them, and we see them used with 
good effect in many homes today. 

E. V., of Harrisburg, Pa.: The piece of furniture 
you describe is early !Victorian, of no great value. 

J. N. A., of South Carolina, writes:—“Do you know 
of anyone who owns old brass horse amulets which 
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English carters used on their harness? They are 
heautifully made and very interesting with designs of 
sun, stars, etc. Originally Persian, I believe, they 
made their way across Europe. One of mine has a 
design of the Rose, Thistle and Shamrock on it. I 
have nine of these amulets. Have any ANTIQUARIAN 
readers any? 

A. L., of Freehold, New Jersey, writes :—“Will you 
kindly tell me the given name of Shearer and Savery, 
cabinetmakers? Also what was the nationality of each, 
and did they produce much furniture?” 


Thomas Shearer was considered one of the “lesser 
lights” in the Eighteenth Century in England, where 
he was born; however, we now think much of the 
furniture formerly attributed to greater names may 
have been made by Mainwaring, Ince and Mayhew, 
Gillow and Shearer. Much furniture of this time— 
this Eighteenth Century period—belonging to this par- 
ticular school of furniture, was not signed except in 
rare instances. Shearer published ‘his book, “Designs 
of Household Furniture,” in 1788. The designs were 
along the same lines as Sheraton’s. He (Shearer) is 
generally supposed to have made many fine side tables; 
or as we call them—sideboards. William Savery, 1760- 
70, is supposed to have made carved highboys and low- 


hoys. The only signed pieces found have been a few 
chairs. Most furniture not being signed. Little is 
known as yet of this maker. 

S. H., Providence, R. 1.:—Your question will be 


answered later in an article on the subject with which 
you desire to familiarize yourself. 

C. C., .of Seven-Oaks, Charlotte, Mich., writes :— 
“We are the proud possessors of three Communion 
tankards. these are marked respectively, 
‘Leonard, Reed, and Barton’, and ‘Reed and Barton’. 
re these the same firms? Is this the same house 
that is still doing business in New York City? Also, 
are these tankards pewter or britannia?” 


Two of 


Reed and Barton are still in business in New York 
City. The metal has the appearance of pewter, but is 
made of a harder white mixture—a very serviceable 
metal. Their American designs are of the besr char- 
acter. This alloy used was probably of tin, antimony, 
copper, and zinc. This was “called” britannia. Names 
of the different firms are: Leonard, Reed & Barton, 
Taunton, Mass., 1835 to 1845(?). At the death of 
Mr. Leonard, it was and is today, Reed & Barton. 

Mrs. E. B., Massachusetts:—The drawing you sent 
us Was a very common form of table in England in 
the Eighteenth Century and was called a dumb-waiter. 
You did not tell us the height of your piece, but those 
intended for use as a sidetable were of mahogany and 
had cabriole legs, which were sometimes embellished 
with carving and had a ball and claw foot. Circular 
pieces (usually four or five) tapered to the top in 
dimensions and revolved round the center pillar in 
The low ones consisted usuaily of three 
circular revolving disks. These in later 
years were placed in the center of. the table and re- 
ceived the sobriquet of “Lazy Susan”. 


some cases. 
tables or 


Of late years this style ‘of table has been much 
used by caterers and other merchants fo display goods. 
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ANCIENT RUGS FROM THE CELESTIAL 
KINGDOM 


Study Chinese Porcleains and Bronzes in Order to Get the Significance of the Latter 
in Relation to Rugs 
By HELEN EDITH ANDERSON 


Coes old Chinese rugs is perhaps the new- 

? est of the collector’s passions. It was not until 
after the Boxer troubles in China in 1900 that ex- 
amples of the weaving art of the Celestial Kingdom 
became known to the Western world. Following this 
unhappy international affair there began to appear in 
Eurepe and America these odd but beautiful Oriental 
fabrics, an aftermath of the looting of Peking by both 
the victors and the vanquished. 

Rug weaving undoubtedly has been practiced in 
China since early times, but the oldest examples of 
which we have knowledge do not date back any fur- 
ther than the first half of the Seventeenth Century, 
the closing vears of the Ming period. The use of the 
Sehna knot in weaving, which is the knot used by the 
Persians, suggests that weavers from that nation were 
imported to develop the art for the imperial court or 
’ wealthy mandarins. 

We know so little of the places of origin of the 
different kinds of Chinese rugs that it is not possible 
to classify them by localities as we do with weaves 
of other Oriental groups. However, we do know of 
three districts from which come rugs both modern and 
antique. 

From Peking are brought many of the camel hair 
rugs. Great camel caravans with thousands of camels 
make Peking their starting point, and this leading city 
of China has consequently become one of the chief 
sources of the supply of camel hair. Tientsin supplies 
many wool rugs, for here wool is abundant, and Ning- 
sia Fu to the west, on the upper reaches of the Hwang- 
ho river, has long been famous for its wool carpets. 
But until we have some research on the spot such as 
has been given to the origin of the rugs of the Near 
East, we must allow the local history of the Chinese 
rug to be enshrouded in the dim past of the myster- 
ious East, 

Since Chinese rugs cannot be classified according to 
district of crigin or special designs, they are grouped 
according to historical periods. These divisions bear 
the names of five emperors, all of whom belong in 
the Tsing dynasty, which followed the ending of the 
Ming dynasty in 1644. Their picturesque names and 


the dates of their reigns follow: K’ang-hi (1662- 
1722); Yung-ching (1722-1735); K’ien-lung (1735- 


1795); Kia-king (1795-1820); and Tao-Kwang, (1820- 
1850). 
The great majority of antique Chinese rugs that 


one sees are, however, of the last century. The ex- 
ceptional rug dates back to the Eighteenth. Perhaps 


some silk and metal rugs may be older than that. 

Of all the rugs made, the Chinese are perhaps the 
easiest for the novice to distinguish from others. This 
is because the isolation of this ancient nation of the 


Orient has been so complete that the design has de- 
veloped a marked individuality. The thousands of 
miles of mountain country and desert land separating 
China from Europe and the Near East, through which 
even slow moving caravans found it impossible toe 
travel, formed a barrier of distance that kept out for- 
eign ideas and influences more effectively than the 
Great Wall. But it seems probable that some time in 
Chinese history, possibly during the period of Mongol 
rule, which lasted from the Twelfth to the Four- 
teenth Centuries, the art of making these rugs seeped 
in from the Near East. 

This theory is borne out by the resemblance of the 
earliest. Chinese rugs we know to those woven in 
Persia and Turkey. In the Metropolitan Museum are 
a number of the earlier examples, one dating from the 
time of K’ang-hi of the Seventeenth Century. In parts 
the rug has been worn through to the warp and weft. 
allowing its construction to be seen much more easily 
than would be possible in a perfect specimen, One 


Antique Silk Laver Kirman rug—Courtesy of K. M. 
Jamgetchian. 
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important feature of Chinese rugs is apparent in this 
one, and that is the custom of crossing two or more 
weft threads between each row of knots. In this 
particular specimen four weft threads were used. This 
same peculiarity is noticeable in another superb rug 
of the K’ien-lung period. 

Another distinguishing feature of the antique Chinese 
rug is the prominence on the back of the rug of the 
warp threads. Then, too, the nap of both old and 
modern rugs is almost always of wool or silk and 
hardly ever of jute or cotton. So says Walter A. 
Hawley in his book, “Oriental Rugs,’ which is one of 
the few that adequately discusses the question of 
Chinese weaves. Another characteristic of the Chinese 
rug is that except for the oldest rugs the warp and 
weft are of cotton. Again, one never finds a wide 
selvage, although the sides are finished off by carry- 
ing the weft around the outer threads of the warp, as 
with weaves of the Near East. Chinese rugs also are 
more loosely woven than |jrugs of other groups, so 
that the knots in a square inch of surface are much 
fewer than in a Persian rug, for example. 

But what really distinguishes these rugs is the color- 
ing and the design. Golden hues, yellows, browns and 
soft blues often predominate. Light and delicate tints 
such as fawns, ivory-white, pink and similar hues dis- 
tinguish Chinese rugs from their Eastern neighbors. 
The heavy reds and deep blues of the Near East find 
no place in the color scheme of the Chinese rug, al- 
though sometimes striking contrasts of color are 
achieved by the Celestial rug-makers. But they use a 
different scheme of color art, as one discovers as soon 
as one becomes-familiar with these rugs of the Orient. 

It will be noticed as many specimens are studied 
that the Chinese use few colors on a rug in producing 
their effect. Seldom are there more than four or five 
hues, while usually even fewer colors are used. ‘This 
simplicity in the use of color is seen in other forms 
of their art, as, for instance, their porcelains. It is 
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interesting to note how their use of colors and the 
patterns woven into the fabric are linked up with 
their art expression in general. Of course, this is also 
true of Persian rugs, but their more complicated de- 
signs make the similarity to other forms of Persian 
art more difficult to analyze. By all means study 
Chinese porcelains: and bronzes along with rugs in 
order to get the full significance of the message of the 
latter. 

The rug in China, unlike the rug of the Far East, 
was not, apparently, a widely used form of furnishing, 
The better ones, at least, were always woven for some 
high state dignitary, wealthy mandarin or court offi- 
cial For real sumptuousness the silk rug was greatly 
prized, and sometimes for exceptional effect it was 
woven on a web of metal threads. The softest rugs 
are those made of Tibetan wool or of silk. Camel 
hair, as has been mentioned, is employed by Chinese 
weavers as it is by some weavers of the Near East. 

Before taking up the fascinating question of the 
patterns used on the rugs one should notice another 
tecknical peculiarity of the Chinese rug. That is the 
custom of sometimes making part of the pattern 
raised above the general level of the pile. This often 
gives a barbaric effect, especially if it is a rug or mat 
woven of camel’s hair. 

With the Chinese rug weaver, formal balance of de- 
sign is generally sought for. It is, however, not a 
strict balance, for sometimes he will have different 
though quite similar forms on the rug field balancing 
each other. Perhaps one kind of symbol will be op- 
posed by one of a different shape, or a spray of field 
flowers will be balanced by a cluster of fruit blossoms. 
A vital characteristic of Chinese rug design is the ac- 
curate drawing of the objects used and the sharp pre- 
cision with which they: are delineated on the back- 
ground. Such clearness and halance are virtues 
sought for as one indication of a rug of a finer grade. 

As in all rug making, be it by Chinese or Kurd, 
Turk or Persian, the design carries with it not only a 
message of beauty but a more or less understood sym-_ 
bolic meaning. The symbolism employed by the 
Chinese is both extensive and interesting. Sometimes 
subtle and sometimes amusing, a Chinese rug, like a 
Persian picture carpet, often bore a message from the 
donor of the rug to its recipient. For example, a rug 
intended for a literary person might carry the symbols 
of the Buddhist scepter, book, incense burner, lyre or 
chess board, all suggesting success in literary labors. 
The bat was often used on these presentation rugs, 
since in Chinese folklore this animal signifies happi- 
ness. So does the butterfly, which is found incorpor- 
ated in many patterns along with the bat. 

One of the most ancient of their emblems is the F 
Sacred Mountain rising out of the waves of eternity. 
Another 


equally important symbol in old China wae 
the Ky-lin. One might mistake this curious animal, — 
which is found in all forms of Chinese art, for the — 
Oriental idea of a chow dog. But this is quite an 
error. for the Ky-lin is a mythological creature, @ | 
kind of horned doe denoting nobleness and gentleness. | 
Even in good representations of this distant relative 
of our unicorn, the creature does not seem to be very — 
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Chinese rug, early Nineteenth Century, made of camel’s 


hair—Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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Sixleenth Century [spahan. The field is of rose crimson, covered with palmettes, cloudbands, 


and various conventionalized flowers, set in a great variety of colors. 


The border is of a soft 


green, shading to a blue green—Courtesy of Ouill Jones. 


benevolent looking, and in many attitudes in which he 
is pictured one cannot help noticing his great resemb- 
lance to a frolicsome young dog. The lion, which de- 
notes defense of the law and also protection, might 
be confused with a Ky-lin, except that the latter has 
a short, knobby horn sticking up between its ears. 

Other mythological creatures met with on the rugs 
are the Fung-Kwang or phoenix, which is the emblem 
of the Empress; and the dragon, which when com- 
bined with the phoenix denotes happiness to a newly 
wedded pair. The dragon by itself is the Imperial 
emblem and indicates increase and grandeur. But a 
dragon with five claws on each of its four feet is a 
symbol which can be used by the Emperor alone. 

Animals from everyday life are also used for their 
symbolic significance. There is something charming 
about the picturing of a cook and a hen, perched on 
a bit of artificial rockwork, to denote the pleasures 
of country life. The deer means official emolument ; 
the owl, dread; while the tortoise and the stork signify 
long life. Longevity is so much thought of in China 
that there are many more symbols to carry good 
wishes for long and hearty years. A young stag is a 
similar emblem, as is also the figure of an old man 
leaning on a staff. The Shou, a design representing 
an object that looks very much like an Egyptian 
scarab, has the same meaning. Old age, rather than 
long life, is connoted by a figure of a stag, and im- 
mortality is represented by the crane. 


One can only touch on the many symbols taken from 
Nature and every day life which, when woven into a 
rug, enrich the pattern with suggestions of idealism 
and poetry to those who can read the meaning in the 
forms. Buddhist symbols are frequently used, among 
which are the wheel of law and the two fishes. The 
cloud band—a wavy, snake-like line that one finds as 
an alien form in some Near East rugs—signifies the 


Deity. Then there are the figure of a gourd, which 
means happiness; the goose for domestic felicity; the 
placid duck signifying conjugal affection; while the 
insignificant magpie, if found on a rug, indicates good 
luck. 

Birds are especially liked by the Chinese, and all 
their folklore meaning is taken advantage of when 
used in a rug pattern. The crow, black and forbid- 
ding, means evil to the Celestial. The owl signifies 
dread, but the graceful swallow is the sign of all that 
is lucky. The primitive superstitions regarding good 
and bad luck are seen running all through these sym- 
hols, of which none have as extensive a use as the 
swastika, now well known to the Occidental world. 
This in many involved forms is found making up the 
pattern of borders, medallions, and used in the gen- 
eral design of the field of Chinese rugs. 

Tn leaving this interesting feature of the rugs of 
China we must not overlook a design that should be 
of especial interest to all collectors. This goes by 
the name of the “Hundred Antiques,” and shows a 
great number of household objects, presumably of rev- 
ered age. This use of objects from common life is a 
curious characteristic of Chinese rug design. 


In determining the age of Chinese rugs the color is 
an important consideration. As in other groups of old 
rugs, there is a peculiar mellowness that only time can 
give. No artificial means can really duplicate this ef- 
fect, but this evidence should of course be checked up 
by other characteristics. The actual colors used also 
have a significance, for certain colors were more popu- 
lar in one age than another. Walter A. Hawley, in 
commenting on this feature, notes that golden browns 
appear mostly in pieces woven before the middle of 
the Eighteenth Century. Yellow with a lemon or cit- 
ron cast, on the contrary, appears more often in rugs 
made since the beginning of ,the Eighteenth Century. 
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Green is seldom discovered in rugs woven before the 
middle of the Eighteenth Century, and azure blue in 
weaves that date before the beginning of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 
Objects and symbols found on the rugs also reflect 
in a great degree the period of culture existing when 
the rug was made. Some of the medallions on old 
rugs were evidently copied from mirror backs or 
bronzes, and the date of such design in other forms 
of art give an approximation of the time when the 
rug must have been woven. The medallions, because 
of their many varied forms and the varieties of mo- 
tives, are full of suggestion as to the period of the 
rug. We find geometric forms in the oldest rugs, and 
later on is found the dragon form, which slowly de- 
veloped into a conventionalized design with no trace 
of the dragon left. As in rugs of other groups the 
border also holds the secrets of the era when the rug 
The geometric designs in the earlier rugs 
Still later, floral forms 


was woven. 
are later replaced by scrolls. 
are used. 

Of course no one of these tests by itself would place 
the date of any rug, for special colors and forms of 
designs were incorporated in some rugs long after 
newer characteristics of design had come into general 
use. One bit of proof should be checked up by sev- 
eral other tests. 

While the characteristics of Chinese rugs are quite 
strongly marked, it is sometimes a question as to the 
placing of some rugs which, while having many of the 
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Chinese rug, Eighteenth 


January, 1926 


features of a Chinese rug, do not look quite like one. 
In such cases it is wise to consider if the rug in ques- 
tion may not be a Samarkand. These weaves are in- 
cluded in the Turkoman group. 

Samarkand rugs come from the old capital of the 
Mongols, where there is still the tomb of Tamerlain, 
who in his day of power laid tribute on the entire 
East. Here and in the border states to the eastward 
of China the Mongol culture still persists, while in 
China with the driving out in the Fourteenth Century 
of the one-time conquerors the primitive Chinese de- 
sign came back in full force. 

The chief differences between a Chinese rug and a 
Samarkand lie in color and design. The dominating 
colors ‘of these rugs run to deep tones in contrast 
with the lighter tendencies of Chinese weaves. The 
designs incorporate many forms that might be de- 
scribed as Persian with a Chinese influence. Also look 
at the back of the rug—it will show the brown or 
yellowish color of the wool warp. In the Chinese rug 
the warp is generally white cotton. 

The comparative scarcity of good antique Chinese 
rugs in America suggests that perhaps the number may 
increase as time goes on. But as yet there is no evi- 
dence to show that the supply of fine antique Chinese 
weaves will grow larger rather than less. So it may 


well be that those who are today gathering authentic 
and good Chinese rugs will see the time when their 
prizes will be the center of much greater antiquarian 
interest than at present. 


Century—Courtesy of 


Metropelitan Museum of Art. 
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A WONDERFUL OLD ANTIQUE SHOP 
THE STEPPING STONE 


Tt is filled with Early American Antique Furniture, 
many pieces of which I can never hope to duplicate. 
Among the pieces is a Gateleg Table of extreme rarity, 
an old Candle Stand, several beautiful Maple Desks, 
and many other things, all at reasonable prices. 


IT have recently opened a 


NEW HAVEN SHOP—117514 Chappel St., 
3 blocks west of Hotel Taft 


and will welcome old and new friends. 


MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG 


7 The Stepping Stone—Known from Coast to Coast for its Hospitality 
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THE WORTH OF 
YOUR ANTIQUES 


Peo bhSCHALK 


“The Old Print Shop’ 


150 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New. York City d There are so many conditions affect- 

ing the value of antiques that only an 
expert can at all times be aware of 
them. An accurate appraisal is neces- 


sary for most advantageous sale. 


Where can be found one of the largest 


Collections of Prints in America— 


Portraits of Eminent People 
Old New York Prints 


Color Mezzotints 


@ For a generation I have bought and 
sold antiques for my own account and 
for individuals and estates. I will ap- 
praise yours and attend to the sale of 


Sporting Prints them as well. 


Currier & Ives 
Fashion Plates 
Etchings 
DANIEL F.MAGNER 
FOUNTAIN SQ., HINGHAM, MASS. 
TELEPHONE HINGHAM 0632 


Maps 
And many other interesting subjects. 
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FRANCES M. NICHOLS 
| Antiques 
115 Charles Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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CMISS MOORE, INC. 
COLONIAL INTERIORS 
137-A EAST 52nd ST. Plaza 2199 


THE ANTIQUARIT 


“THE SHOP THAT GUARANTEES” 


Beautiful Wax Silhouette portrait of Lord 

De La Wart, Governor of Virginia in 1607. 

Pair curly maple Queen Anne Maine Chairs | 

with Queen Anne feet—perfect condition. 

Two of the finest carved wooden Indians | 
in existence. 


HEPPELWHITE TEAS GADD 
MAPLE CANDLE STAND 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN ANTIQUE SHOP 
1124 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Telephone Stuyvesant 1934 


MARY CLAIRE O'BRIEN 
ANTIQUES 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


ENTRANCE ON 13th ST. 


RENWICK C. HURRY 


EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


7 East 54th St., New York 


FOUR RARE CLOCKS 


J. Wilder—-Mahogany Case Baby Grandfathe 
R. Tower—Mahogany Case Baby Grandfathe 
E. Taber—Mahogany Case Kidney Dial Shel 
L. Curtis—-Mahogany Case “Hang on the Wall 


Typical Curtis Hands: Quaint Case 


WICKFORD HILL ANTIQUE SHOP 


Benjamin A. Jackson 


141 West Main Street Wickford, R. 1. 


FRANCES WOLFE CAREY 
ANTIQUES 
Haddonfield, New Jersey 


Curly Maple Mirror with painting on glass at top. 
Height 30 inches; width 1434 inches. 


SUNDERLAND LUSTRE PITCHER 
With Mariner's Compass on one side. 
SILHOUETTE 
Of ‘‘Cut-and-Pasted’”” Type, by Miss Honeywell. 


THE ATTIC TREASURE SHOP 
38 Haddon Avenue,, Haddonfield, N. J. 


Located on the high-road to New Jersey’s famous coast 
resorts and only SEVEN MILES from Philadelphia. 


Pair Civil War musket ba) 
onets. One used on Britis 
Enfield by Southern Armies 
other on Springfield 
Union Armies. Make fit 
decoration. $1.00 pair, pos 
age paid. 


New Catalogue, 1925, 60 
Anniversary issue, 372 page 
fully illustrated, contat 
pictures and historical info 
mation of all American mu 
kets and pistols, includin 
Colts, since 1775, with @ 
World War guns. Maile 
50 cents. 


$1.00 per pair 
post paid 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 
501 Broadway, New York City 


: 
rl—E ANTIQUARIAN 


MYYAREFUL RESTORATION and Repair of 
'“ Early American Furniture is a Specialty 
‘'n our shop, and all repair work entrusted to us 
vill be satisfactorily done. 


| Examples of Workmanship may be seen at 
Periodical Exhibitions in the Anderson Galleries. 


THE MARGOLIS SHOP 
| 1132 Madison Avenue, New York City 


. 


Unusually Small 
PINE 
CORNER CABINET 


All Original 

Greatest Width 

only 38 inches 
Top, 34 inches wide 


Price $110.00 
MARTHA 


deHAAS REEVES. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
1026 Pine Street, 


RALPH CAPOZZI 


: Early American Antiques and 
} Bric -a- Brac 
| 


I may have just the piece you are searching 
for. Come and see for yourself 


1591 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
j Plaza 7778 


A CORNER OF 
ONE OF MY ROOMS 


EARLY 
AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Nellie Sprague 
LOCKWOOD 


9 Westport Avenue 
Norwalk, Conn. 


On the Boston Post Rd. 
Phone 845 Norwalk 


|stablished 1806 Telephone 3528 


Visit the “Old Reliable” 
Thorpe’s Antique Shoppe 


21 West Front St., PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
Cras. H. PALMER, Proprietor 


HIS month we offer an old Cherry Dutch 

Kas, about 1750, with mushroom feet, in 

ood condition, and all original with the ex- 
eption of H hinges, for $150.00. 


GUSTAVE WERNER 
Silversmith 


Gold and Silver Plating 
Repairing and Replating of Silverware 


Antique Bronzes and Silver for sale 
Orders from out of town promptly attended to 


141 East 57th St., near Lexington Ave. 
New York City 


Telephone: Regent 3386 


Old Gold, Silver and Platinum Bought in any form 
Antique and Modern Gold Jewelry and Silverware 


Old American and English 


STV eEs IX 


HAROLD Ge EEVWIS.eG: 


709 Lexington Ave., New York 
Between 57th and 58th Streets 


PHONE REGENT 3448 


Owner will sacrifice 
a very beautiful and 
exclusive 

BUFFET 
of early Italian Ren- 
aissance, with origi- 
nal panels, late Six- 
teenth Century. 


CHAS. JENNY 
122 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 


THE FRANCIS NYE HOUSE 


MARION ROAD, 
(Main Road to Cape Cod, via New Bedford) 


TALL YELLOW GLASS (SANDWICH) LAMP 
Several Good China Match or Trinket Boxes 
SIX INCH INDIAN CAMPAIGN PLATE 
Set of 6 Sandwich Glass Tumblers, Colonial Pattern 
FINE SUNBURST FLASK 
Reddish Amber ‘‘Baltimore Flagon’’ 

Many Other Interesting BOTTLES AND FLASKS 
Handsome Hand-woven Coverlet 
Three Old Portraits in Oil, Unsigned 
PAIR EARLY GLASS PEG LAMPS 

Several Good Shelf Clocks 


MANY FINE PIECES OF FURNITURE 


S. ELIZABETH YORK 
Telephone 143 Write or Call 


MATTAPOISETT, MASS. 


THE ANTIQUARI) 


MARY LENT 
9 East Eighth St., 
New York. N. Y. 


& 
ANTIQUES 
& 


PERIOD FURNISHINGS 


A quick reference guide to all styles in 
Furniture and Furnishings. 


An Encyclopedia of Furniture, Furnishings, Dec- 


orations. Contains 2,731 illustrations, 266 pages, 
size 94x12; 112 fabric illustrations covering all 
periods; 360 illustrations of chairs alone; 800 of 


carvings, design details, table tops, chair legs, etc.; 
800 design motifs of furniture, walls and ceilings; 
also 65 interiors. 


1922 EDITION, $7.50 POSTPAID. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON 
373 Fourth Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 


THE ANTIQUARIANS 


Early American Furniture 
Glass and Pewter 


FIABAST. 8thes REET 


Stuyvesant 4053 


ALICE GRAYSTONE BAKER 


New York City 


Off the main road, but worth while looking fol 


Collection of 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


in pine, maple, mahogany, curly maple. 


At the | 
5 WOODMONT | 
g | INN 


14 Cherry Street, 
Woodmont, Conn. | 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


in MAPLE, PINE and CHERRY, 
consisting of Highboys, Bureaus, 
Desks, Chests of Drawers, etc. 
LAM PS—GLASSWARE—POTTERY 
IRON HARDWARE 


A. E. CARROLL 
735 Main Street, East Hartford, Conn. 
Telephone, Laurel 84 


A GUIDE FOR ANTIQUE SHOPS 


with or without car, 


Familiar with the location of the 
Antique Shops in New England. 


AUTOS FOR HIRE 


(open or closed cars) 


List of 800 Antique Dealers, $5.00 a copy 


JOHN E. SULLIVAN 
12 Holden Place, Dorchester, Mass. 


SHERATON 
PERIOD 
1780 


PHILADELPHIA ANTIQUE CO. | 
1725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia Pa. Est. 1866 | 


RUTH ALBERT == 


— 


Small Advertisements under Classified Headings, 50c per line per insertion. Minimum charge, $2.00. 


———$———— ee —-.wI_ 


FOR SALE 


ANTIQUES FOR SALE in my home, 25 Avon St., 

Cambridge, Mass. Slender 4-post Canopy Bed 
‘complete; Fine Tables, large and small, etc. Ameri- 
‘can Glass, (similar to illustration, “Early American 
Glass,’ September Antiquarian). HARRIET WELLES 
CAPRON, Telephone University 0901-W. 


EARLY AMERICAN TABLES—Small occasional, 

Dropleaf and Tavern Tables; several rare speci- 
mens. By appointment only. Telephone Spring 7665. 
Address BENJAMIN CLEMENS, 26 Jones Street, 
New York City. 


BLACKSTONE ANTIQUE SHOP—Butler’s Sideboard, 

mahogany Tester Bed, Butterfly Table; Slopetop 
Desks; Shaving Stands; Dutch Foot Tables; walnut 
Secretary; Grandfather's Clocks. H. L. WILKINS, 


Box 29, Blackstone, Va. 


HAND-MADE FISH NET CANOPIES for your 

poster beds. Rare and Artistic, Early Period De- 
signs, replicas of 16th and 17th Century Canopies. 
(MRS. LOUISE D. BROOKS, 18 Church St., Wake- 
field, Mass. 


LARGE SPODE PLATTER FOR SALE. Ten dinner 
plates; 4 compotes to match, Tiffany stamped Pea- 
‘cock design. Address *““K. D. O.” care “The Anti- 


-\quarian.” 


FOR SALE—C. & I. Prints, Glass, China, Clocks, 
Four Poster and Spool Beds, Corner Cupboards, 
Chests of Drawers, Etc. Inquiries and correspondence 


invited. YE OLDE CLOCK SHOP, Marion, Indiana. 


CLD POSTAGE STAMP COLLECTIONS, and Old 
Letters with Stamps on them. Will buy, sell or 
W. S. BARKER, Philatelist, 46 Bromfield 


FOR SALE—Mahogany chest of thirteen drawers: 
very old, original brasses. Four poster walnut bed, 

panelled head board. ELLA H. STEWART, 222 West 
Ninth Street, Wilmington, Del. 


A FINE COLLECTION of American Antiques—Fur- 

niture, Glass Dishes, Lustre, Pewter and Brass; also 
about 100 Currier & Ives and N. Currier Prints. Will 
sell all or any part. F. C. SNOW, St. Clairsville, Ohio. 


HAVE A QUAINT ROOM. Secretaries, chairs, tables, 
| sofas, early 19th Century. Dower chest, 1764. 


Hogarth prints. 51 West 16th St., New York City. 


WILMER MOORE 
18 West Broad St., 
Hopewell. N. J. 
Chintzes, Furmture, 
Glass, China, Prints 
Old Pottery 


8 Miles from Princeton—13 Miles from Trenton 


| OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPEIED 


of every description thoroughly searched for and found expe- 
ditiously. We specialize in English editions. Imperfect sets 
‘completed. First editions supplied. Genealogies, family and 
town histories furnished. Back numbers of all magazines 
supplied. No charge or obligation for this service. Inquiries 
solicited. Regular Announcements free on request. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 Fifth Avenue Dept. Q New York 


FOR SALE 


fener LOU ARTI AN 

eS 
: 

| 


TEN QUEEN ANNE STYLE Adam mahogany dining 

chairs, five Georgian dining chairs, Spanish Arma- 
da iron chest, Flemish carved oak wardrobe about 
1710; Louis XV. furniture; magnificent English 
carved oak dining suite, Tudor style; superb oa‘ 
dining suite Elizabethan style, three p eces, Empire 
period; six early Victorian dining chairs; an antique 
screen after Meissonier; Jean Baptiste violin. Photos 
75c each. ANTIQUARY, 591 Howe St., Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada. 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE 


ANYTHING printed in Connecticut before 1800— 

newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, letters, books. 
etc. Currier & Ives and other lithographers showing 
steamboats, clipper ships, locomotives, railroad scenes, 
hunting, fishing, sports, views of cities, etc. Wanted 


by HARRY STONE, 137 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


WANTED—Awmerican historical pictures, large and 
small size, of ships, battle scenes, cities, railroad 

and farm scenes. RENWICK C. HURRY, 7 East 54th 

Street, New York City. Telephone Plaza 5519. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
of celebrities of all nations bought and sold. Send 
for price lists). WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 154 West 
88th St., New York City. Publisher THE COL- 
LECTOR. $1. Established 1887. 


THE AMERICAN COLLECTOR. Illustrated. <A 

monthly magazine for American Lore and Bibliog- 
raphy. Just out. Sample number will be sent on 
receipt of fifty cents. CHARLES F. HEARTMAN, 
Metuchen, N. J. 


LOG CABIN ANTIQUES, Dundee, N. Y.—American 

Antiques at wholesale prices. A few rare-—all 
good. Special list. SPECIAL—Curly Maple Mirror 
Reproductions, Chippendale and others—priced low. 


RARE BOOKS 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERATURE, Libraries, Old 
Historical Books, Old Acts and Statutes of all 
States, Autographs and Manuscripts. purchased and 
sold. Catalogues furnished upon request. RARE 
BOOK CO., 97-99 Nassau St., New York City. 


CADMUS BOOK SHOP, 312 West 34th St., New 

York. Many rare volumes on The West, The In- 
dians, Local History, Genealogy, Adventure. Cata- 
logues on request. 


ALTON L. DEAN 
GENERAL LINE OF ANTIQUES 


60 Harrison Avenue 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


STEPHEN kK. NAGY 


COLLECTION OF OLD MAPS 
1631 to 1810. 
SILHOUETTES—COINS—MEDALS 
Books for Collectors 
LISTS FREE 


8 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE ANTIQUA 


A DIRECTORY OF ANTIQUE DEALERS | 


NEW YORK 
THE ANTIQUARIANS 
11 East 8th St. New York 
RALPH CAPOZZI 
591 Lexington Ave., New York 
FOUNTAIN & ELLERM, Inc. 
110) Bast 57thSt.. New York 
GINSBURG & LEVY 
397 Madison Avenue New York 


E. GOTTSCHALK 
150 Lexington Avenue New York 


GOLDEN EAGLE ANTIQUE SHOP 
708 Lexington Ave. New York 


HODGE PODGE SHOP 
49 Christopher Street New York 


MRS. ALBERT DODGE 
N. Main Street, Pawling 
ESMOND GALLERIES 
1113 Lexington Ave., New York 
RENWICK C. HURRY 
7 East 54th Street New York 
MARY LENT 
9 East 8th St., New York 
HAROLD G. LEWIS CO., 
709 Lexington Ave., New York 
LOUIS XIV ANTIQUE SHOP 
9 East 55th Street New York 
F. NOBLE & CO. 
124-126 Lexington Ave. New York 
MARY CLAIRE O’BRIEN 
63 Fifth Av. (entrance on 13th) N. Y. 
FRED J. PETERS 
52 East 56th Street New York 
THE MARGOLIS SHOP 
1132 Madison Ave., New York 
EDWARD MILLER 
679 Lexington Ave (56th St., N. Y. C. 
MISS MOORE, Inc. 
137-A East 52nd St., New York 
JOSEPH NYBERG 
503 Fifth Ave. (Ent. 42d St.) N. Y. 
C. VANDEVERE HOWARD 
141 Kast 57th St. New York 
HENRY WEIL 
126 Bast 57th St., New York 


ADRIAN FRANCOIS WELLENS 
345 West 88th Street New York 


MAX WILLIAMS 
538 Madison Avenue New York 


GUSTAVE WERNER 
141 East 57th St., New York 


FRED J. PETERS 
384-386 Broadway Flushing, L. I. 


DONALD M. TIFFANY 


106 Broadway Bayside, L. I. 
RUTH WEBB LEE 
72 East Ave., Pittsford 


MRS. E. E. WALTER ; 
103 Market St. Poughkeepsie 


KATHARINE WILLIS ' 
272 Hillside Ave., Jamaica 


ANDREW OATMAN 
Cailo Gardens Cambridge, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHUMM ANTIQUE SHOP 
451 Main Street Bethlehem 


THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
ANTIQUE SHOP 
1124 Pine Street Philadelphia 
FERDINAND KELLER 
216 South 9th St. Philadelphia 
STEPHEN K. NAGY 
8 South 18th Street Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA ANTIQUE CO. 
1725 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
SUSSEL’S 
N. E. Cor. 18th & Spruce, Phila. 
MARTHA deHAAS REEVES 
1026 Pine Street Philadelphia 
MRS. M. B. COOKEROW 
265 King St. Pottstown 
FRANCIS D. BRINTON 
Oermead Farm West Chester 


MASSACHUSETTS 
GEORGE GEBELEIN 


79 Chestnut Street Boston 
LOUIS JOSEPH 
381 Boylston St., Boston 
FRANCIS NICHOLS 
115 Charles Street Boston 
I. SACK 
85 Charles Street Boston 


H. STONE ANT. SHOP 
188 Charles St., Boston 


FREDERICK B. WALDO 


88 Philipps St., Boston 
ALFRED M. UHLER 
Lexington Road Concord 


HARRIET W. CAPRON 
25 Avon St., Cambridge 


THE FITCHBURG ANTIQUE SHOP 


682 Main Street Fitchburg 
F. A. POOLE 
Bond’s Hill Gloucester 


MRS. CLARK’S SHOP 
38-44 N. Water St. New Bedford. 


F. E. CUMMINGS 
Cushing’s Corner Hanson 


DANIEL F. MAGNER 
Fountain Square Hingham 


VILLAGE GREEN ANTIQUE SHOP 


59 South Main Street, 
W. B. SPAULDING 
17 Walnut St. Haverhill, Mass. 
C. E. COMINS 
1 East Main St. Wairen, Mass. 
LOUISE R. READER 
417 Westford St., cor Wilder, Lowell 
SAMUEL TEMPLE 
Main Street, Lynnfield Centre 
. F. BESSOM 
11 Washington St. Marblehead 


MRS. MARY D. WALKER 
Wareham Rd. & Front St. Marion 


S. ELIZABETH YORK 
Marion Road, Mattapoisett 
C. E. LARKIN 
33 Temple St. Newburyport 


W. W. BENNETT 
22-24 No. Water St., New Bedford 


MRS. CLARK’S SHOP 
38 No. Water Street New. Bedford 


THE COLONIAL SHOP 
22 No. Water St. New Bedford 


EMMA G. FITTS 
59 Winter St., Mohawk Trail, Orange 


Ipswich 


NEW JERSEY 
FRANCES WOLFE CAREY 
38 Haddon Avenue Haddonfield 
MARTHA deHAAS REEVES 
20 Potter St. Haddonfield 


WILMER MOORE 
18 West Broad Street Hopewell 


MARIE L. LARKIN 


Paramus Road Ridgewood 


MRS. EDITH BRUEN 
100 Central Ave. Madison 


GEORGE DUY ROGERS 
150 South St., Morristown 


THORPE’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
321 West Front Street, Plainfield 


REID’S ANTIQUE & AUCTION 
GALLERIES 


27 North Warren Street Trenton 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


GEORGE W. REYNOLDS 
Washington 


1742 M St. N.W., 


OHIO 


IONE AVERY WHITE 
15401 Richmond Place, E. Cleveland 
R. M. DAVIDSON 


58 Hudson Avenue Newark 


CONNECTICUT 
H. E. BURGESS 


358 W. Putnam Avenue, Greenwich | 
i 


J. M. MITCHELE 
173 Greenwich Ave. Greenwich 


SAMUEL DAVIS 
256 W. Putnam St., 


SPINNING WHEEL SHOP 


115 East Putnam Avenue Greenwich) 


A. E. CARROLL 
735 Main Street East Hartford 


PILGRIM ANTIQUE SHOPPE 
519 Farmington Ave. Hartford 


JOSEPH JENDE 
13S; Water) Sty 


MAYFIELD’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Boston Post Road Noroton 


NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD 
9 Westport Avenue Norwalk 


THE ANTIQUE EXCHANGE 
210 Disco Bldg., Franklin Sq., Norwich 


HERBERT F. KNOWLES 
39 Capen St. Hartford 


THE STEPPING STONE t 
277 Elm Street, West Ilaven 


WOODMONT INN ANTIQUE SHO! 
14 Cherry St. Woodmont-on the-Sound 


RHODE ISLAND 


MABEL K. ROGERS 
115 Waterman St., Providence 
The Minden (residence) Providence 


WICKFORD HILL ANTIQUE SHO} 
141 W. Main St., Wickford | 


VERMONT 


HARRIS ANTIQUE HOME | 
18, Franklin St. Brando: 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


E. ANTON 
30-38 Third St., 


LYNDE SULLIVAN 


Dover} 


Durham 


FULLER HOMESTEAD 
Hancock Hillsborough County 


SUGAR HILL ANTIQUE SHOP | 
Miss Sybil Nash Sugar Hill 


MISSOURI 


THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
1903 Main Street Kansas City 


YE OLD TYME SHOPPE 
711 So. Tenth Street 


OREGON 
RAYMOND’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


705 Davis Street, Portland | 
J. W. WOOD | 
705 Davis Street Portland | 


fi 
[ 


MAINE 


THE THREE GABLES 
204 Broadway Bangor 


MISS STETSON’S ANTIQUE SHO) | 


10 Spring Street Brunswick | 


A. O. BESSE 
Kennebunkport York County 


ENGLAND 


CECIL DAVIS, F.R.S.A. 
8 St. Mary Abbott’s Terrace 
Kensington Road, London, W.14 


(FST UST eee tT A A EE A TH CS ST A SR SERS ASSESS 2 FSI TE OS ITE WEE 
The charge for listing Antique Dealers in the Directory is $10 for six months or $18 for one year. 


Greenwich 


East Port Chester | 


St. Joseph 


Strafford County || 


MITCHELL’S AUCTION ROOMS 


173 Greenwich Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 
J. M. MITCHELL, Auctioneer and Appraiser 


MITCHELL’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
On the Boston Post Road at Cos Cob, in 


Greenwich, Conn. 


Antique Auctions conducted for Dealers or Private Parties 


SPINNING WHEEL SHOP 
AGNeTs1.O1Ucbss 
OLD HOOKED RUGS 


115 E. Putnam Avenue 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
Old Mahogany Lustre 


Early American Furniture—Old China 
ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD 


HERBERT F, KNOWLES 
ANTIQUES 


| FINE COLLECTION OF OLD BOTTLES AND FLASKS, 
| PEWTER AND PRINTS, RARE CARVED OAK HADLEY 

|) CHEST. 

| WINTER SHOP 
| 39 Capen Street, Hartford, Conn. 
| 


Pink Lustre 


Tea Set 
William and Mary 
Mirror 


ALFRED M. UHLER 
on the 
Lexington Road, 

' CONCORD, MASS. 

Telephone 215-W 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS & ANTIQUES 


A few carefully selected pieces of old furniture and 
ship models. | also offer my services in aiding you 
in the choice of reproductions of Colonial wallpapers 
_and copperplates. 


FREDERICK B. WALDO 


88 Phillips St., off West Cedar St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone 2945-M Bowdoin 


ANTIQUES FOR THE TRADE 


_ Just returned from a two months’ buying trip. Lowest prices 
(jin New York. Large assortment of American and English Pew- 
iter, Porringers, Lamps, Inkpots, Candlesticks, Salts, Plates and 
1) Bowls. Old Staffordshire figures and dogs, glass paperweights, 
pold English lacquer trays, tea caddies, sampleis, needlepoint, 
C. & 1. prints, iron betty and rush lamps, silhouettes, pink, cop- 
/}per and silver lustre dishes, jugs and bowls, cup plates; Stiegel 
and American glass, pistols, ship models, pole screens, doll’s 
furniture, dishes, ete.; hook rugs, English Horns of Plenty in 
|jpairs, Empire vases, Dresden figurines. Snaps furnished on re- 
quest. MILLER, 679 Lexington Ave. (56th St.), New York. 


CHINA AND GLASS REPAIRED 
Plates and other cherished things restored by skilled Euro- 
pean artificers whose unique methods defy detection. 
Feather Fans and Feathers Recurled.. Send your repairing 

by American Express, prepaid and insured, 
JOSEPH NYBURG, 503 Fifth Ave., New York City 
ENTRANCE ON 42nd STREET 
Phone Vanderbilt 4058 


MAYFIELD’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Boston Post Road, 
EARGEST COLLECTION ‘OF 


OLD GLASS, CHINA AND 
CURIOS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Noroton, Conn. 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 
We hold 1,250,000 vols., second-hand and new, 


every conceivable subject. Books on approval. 
Also Rare Books, Out-of-Print Books, and sets 
of Authors. Catalogues free (20 issued). Out- 
line your requirements and interests. _Commis- 
sions executed. 

FOYLES, 
121 Charing Cross Road, LONDON, ENGLAND 


TESSIE LOU HAYES; 
465 JEFFERSON ST., MILWAUKEE, WISC. 
I HAVE A QUEEN ANNE WALNUT TABLE, cabriole 


legs, Spanish feet; a tall clock; a maple and hickory 
comb-back 


pewter lamps. 


rocker; early maple chests; glass and 


Suitable Shades made with old Sport- 


ing Prints and Maps. Some Currier & Ives prints. 


UNG TS I EOubatars 
At Reasonable Prices 


SHIP MODEES 
CAREFULLY RESTORED 


DONALD M. TIFFANY 
106 Broadway, Bayside, L. I. 
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ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
HOOKED RUGS 
CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 
GLASSWARE 


138 Charles Street 


Boston, Mass. 


THE COLONIAL SHOP 


(W. W. BENNETT, Prop.) 
Antiques of All Kinds 


FURNITURE, GLASS, CHINA, POTTERY 
PRINTS 


Ship Models and other Whaling Items—Fireplace Fittings 


22-24 N. Water Street, New Bedford, Mass. 


HODGE PODGE SHOP .- 
ANTIQUES 


Spring 7017 
Louise Middleton Chapman 


49 CHRISTOPHER ST., 
At Sheridan Square 
New York 


ay ee BURGESS 
EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 
358 W. Putnam Ave.—Boston Post Road 


Greenwich, Conn. 


Phone 1213 


SIMON STEPHENS 
Specialist 
HOOKED RUGS WASHED 
AND REPAIRED 
HOOKED RUGS 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 
157 CHARLES ST., BOSTON, MASS. 

TELEPHONE, «BOWdoim 2753-W 
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A Rare Otp Desk or FINE WorKMANSHIP 


Announcing the Disposal of 3 
A Private Collection of , 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Consisting of 


BANJO CLOCKS CHIPPENDALE CHAIRS HEPPELWHITE SIDEBOARD — 
MANTEL CLOCKS CHIPPENDALE TORCHERES SHERATON DINING TABLE 
BRACKET CLOCKS CHIPPENDALE HIGH CASE SHERATON CHAIRS 
PORTRAITS CLOCK SHERATON WALL CABINETS” 
FRENCH PRINTS CHIPPENDALE CARD TABLES SHERATON SOFA 
CHIPPENDALE MIRRORS 

FOUR-POSTER BED, CANOPY TOP TILT-TOP & PIE CRUST TABLES 

LOWESTOFT WINE COOLERS, PAIRS NEEDLEWORK FOOTSTOOL (William and 

LOWESTOFT VASES, IN PAIRS ; Mary) DESKS AND SECRETARIES, TABLES. 
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Rare Eighteenth Century | 
English Furniture — 


of the 


Chippendale, Sheraton, Hepplewhite Periods 


One of a pair of Hepplewhitd — 
One of a set of six Chippendale mahogany arm-chairs. 1780. 


mahogany dining chairs. 1785. 


Carver Chippendale Secretary-Bookcase Desk. 
Ee De 


A Large Selection of American and English Antiques of the 
Colonial Period always on hand. Correspondence solicited. 


FRED J. PETERS 
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Announcing the Opening of 


KING HOOPER SHOP 


FRANCIS »- NICHOLS, Manager 
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Where a carefully selected stock of distinctive 
American Antiques will be found. 
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Former visitors to King Hooper Mansion, their friends, and all 
collectors of Americana are cordially invited to inspect Boston’s 
newest antique shop 
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“Flying Cloud” 


Scale Model 


ROO. 
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Other Fine Models 
at Low Prices 


E. W. OTTIE 


1395 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 
Tel. Brighton 0287-J 
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The Colony Shop, GINSBURG & LEVY 


AMERICAN and 
ENGLISH ANTIQUES 


A CARVED 
WALNUT LOWBOY 
BY A PHILADELPHIA MAKER 
OF THE PERIOD 1/65. 5\0 
THE:<OLD PATINA AND¥iaae 
ORIGINAL BRASSES. 


397 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


| Branch at 26 East 55th Street 


WALL BARER 
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New 
England 
Queen 
Anne 
Armchair 
of Walnut 
41% in. 
high. 
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We also supply charming Early American Wall Papers 


of simple design to harmonize with the antiques in 
your home. 


HARRIET BRYANT 
2 West 47th Street, New York City 


and 


New Milford, Conn. 


A large stock of American Antique Furniture 


H. V. WEIL 


126 East 57th Street New York 
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WHERE YEARS HAVE TESTED BEAUTY 


We have pieces in our collection worthy of a connoisseur, as well 
as other charming bits, not so rare as they are beautiful. 
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Early American | 
| 


Furniture Now 
on Exhibition 


The high quality of Early American Furniture in 
our shop is attested by our constantly increasing 
clientele. I have acquired many wonderful pieces 
during the past month which are worthy of your 
inspection. Come and see them. 


I. SAsGae 


AMERICAN ANTIQUES 
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ne of a set of stx Sheraton airs from the 

family of former Governor Andrew, of BO $7 OF MASS; 
Massachusetts. 
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Special Sale at Auction 
To be held on 


Friday, February 5th, 1926, at 11 A.M. 


INE, 


There will be offered a large collection of Early American Furniture, 
consisting of high and low Chests of Drawers, fine old Highboy, 
several Desks, Corner Cupboard, some Windsor, Hepplewhite and 
other chairs; Four-Poster Beds, Piecrust and Tilttop Tables, Gate- 
leg Table, old Mirrors and numerous other pieces. Also South 
Jersey and Bohemian Glass, China, Pewter, Grandfather Clock, 
some Hooked Rugs, Currier % Ives Prints, etc. 
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H. M. REID 


27 N. Warren St. 32-34 Chancery Lane 
Founded 1889 -H. M. Reid, Auctioneer 


TRENTON, N. J. a 
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Genuine Antiques 
English~French-Swiss 


I wish to make it plain that I deal only in genuine European 
Antiques. Each month I receive a large and assorted shipment of 
rare pieces from England, France and Switzerland. Thus you are 
assured of an unusual variety from which to make selection: —— 
prices range accordingly. 


(Dealers Invited) 


C. VANDEVERE HOWARD 
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Westport Antique Shop, Inc. 


10 East 53rd Street 


New York City 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH ANTIQUES 


AND SOME REPRODUCTIONS 


Genuine old Paneled Rooms and Mantels, Glass and Pewter, 
Maple Desks, Dressers, Chairs, Ship Models, 
Mahogany and Walnut Desks and Tables, Clocks—all kinds, 
Old Wallpapers, Chintzes, and Linens, Slip Covers, 


Map and Coaching Screens. Lamps and Shades. 


Everything Old and Quaint for the Town or 
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Country House. 
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TAKE A LITTLE JOURNEY TO KELLERS 


Annual February Furniture Sale 


$500,000 worth of domestic and foreign bona- 
fide antiques and reproductions, consisting of— 


FURNITURE 


Chairs Desks Secretaries Sideboards Gateleg, Piecrust and Dining Tables 
Highboys and Lowboys Four Poster Beds 
Furniture Antique China Domestic and English Brasses 
Mantel, Highcase and Marble Clocks, Silver Rock Crystals Ivories 
Fireplace Furnishings Fenders Fire Grates Fire Tools Andirons 
Antiques China and Glass Tapestries and Torchiers 


NotE—The above mentioned merchandise conveys but a faint-idea of the variety and scope 
of our collections, gathered from all parts of America, England, France and Italy. You are 
invited to view the entire collection, occupying four floors at 216-224 So. 9th St., Philadelphia. 


Reductions are from 10% to 50% on the entire collection 


Write for our descriptive circular 


FERDINAND KELLER 


216-224 S. NINTH STREET PHILADELPHIA 
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You are cordially invited to visit a rarely beautiful and interesting collection of decorative 
and useful Treasures of Old Italy—Fabrics, Period Furniture, Tapestries, Old Iron, etc. 


81 CHARLES STREET Haymarket 0537 BosToN, Mass. 
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SUPPLEMENT No. 1 
to 
WARREN A. WEAVER’S | ee 
: BT prrHoGeapHs of | 
Lithographs of FL xecume 
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N. Currier 


and 


Currier & Ives 


was issued a month ago. It contained 12 pages, 
showing actual prices paid for over 200 prints 
at the galleries in New York since the book 
was printed. “This Supplement was supplied 
without cost to all purchasers of Mr. Weaver's 
book. 


SUPPLEMENT No. 2 


is now ready and will be delivered to all purchasers of the book without cost. In case you 
have not yet bought “Lithographs of N. Currier and Currier © Ives’’ we will be pleased to 
mail you a copy of Supplement No. 2 on receipt of ten 2-cent stamps. ‘This is done to show 
you the valuable information that purchasers of Mr. Weaver's book have been receiving. 


THE BOOK, ITSELF, 


a limited number of copies of which are still available, contains an account of the life and 
works of Nathaniel Currier and his partner, James Merritt Ives. A list of their lithographs 
appears in alphabetical order. There are over 3,075 prints listed, and 1,251 of them are 
priced according to present-day values. Even later prices on over 200 prints are in Supple- 
ment No. 1. The book contains 160 pages, is cloth bound, and is illustrated with many 
reproductions of their prints. The price of the book is $10. Supplement No. | is sent 
free with the book. Supplement No. 2 is sent free with the book also. 


HOLPORT PUBLISHING CO., 
15 East 40th Street, 
INewayiOt kg = ING Yi: 


If you ever expect to buy or sell 
Please send me copies of “‘Lithographs of N. Currier ‘ Y 
and Currier © Ives,” by Warren A. Weaver. N. Currier and Currier 


Send it C. O. D. I will pay carrier $10 on delivery plus a & Ives Prints 
few cents for collection fee, OR ; Adee 

Send it Postpaid. My check for $10 is enclosed, OR this book in invaluable. 

Send Supplement No. 2 alone. Enclosed are ten 2-cent stamps. 


Order your copy today. It will 
be sent immediately. 


(See page 26) 
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SALT-GLAZE 


None Except the English Potted This Ware—Was Fascinating to the Makers and a 
Delight to the Public 


By ELMA ALLEE WEIL 


‘he whole truth about early salt-glaze is, that the 

last word cannot be said about it until the last piece 
comes to light, for we have no perfect history of its 
originators nor of its evolution; but we can give an 
insight—small, to be sure—into the supposed origin and 
the progress of its development. 

Examples are not in abundance in this country, but 
through long research by English antiquarians we have 
gained our knowledge of its uniqueness and beauty; also 
many facts as to its makers. 

From Solon and Church 
to Burton and Read, we 
find the study has been a 
fairly exhaustive one, de- 
spite the few records, as 
to all particulars available 
on a subject whose begin- 
ning is at least partially 
shrouded in mystery. 

Salt-glaze is an exceed- 
ingly interesting production 
One 
is, that those creative spir- 
its seeking fulfillment pro- 
duced the first refined pot- 
tery in England—drab and 
white salt-glaze, for they 
concentrated on a single 
idea, and as a “work that 
partakes of the worker’’ it 
reveals their originality, 
capacity, and perseverance, 
and although some _ ideas 
may have been, and un- 
doubtedly were, copied 
from the Elers Brothers, 
makers of engine-turned 
red stoneware, these Eng- 
lish potters of the Eigh- 
teenth Century, by their 
persistence and_ diligence, 
evolved and modeled this 
distinctly English ware. 


for various reasons. 


House Teapot. 


It had so many points of 
interest, lent itself to such 
varied and artistic forms, 
that the outlook became 
fascinating and alluring to 
its makers and a delight to 
the people. According to 
Sir Arthur Church _ its 
manufacture may be divid- 


Teapot with Dolphin Handle. 


ed into four periods. The first one was rather archaic 
(prior to 1710), for they continued to make their engine- 
turned vessels, applying to these the ornamentations of 
clay through a quill. Consequently we can understand 
how the jugs and pots of Dwight, and later of Fulham 
and Nottingham, somewhat resembled stoneware. In 
fact, Burton tells us that Dr. Thomas Wedgwood (in 
English potting there were many Wedgwoods, so try 
not to confuse them), made stoneware in 1710, but that 
he combined with the early formula of the body a fine 
white sand from _ the 
neighboring moorlands on 
Badderley Edge, or Mow 
Cop. This mixture gave 
to the ware a light drab 
tint, and what is more im- 
portant, by this process 
Started the nucleus) of a 
product which none except 
the English ever potted, 
thus giving to it an indi- 
viduality which is not its 
least charm. Stoneware 
was dense, hard and vitri- 
fied; while this was thin- 
ner, softer, and almost 
translucent. 

For many years warm 
drab was the color of salt- 
Astbury, carrying 
and colour, 


glaze. 
this 
made many improvements, 


Coat-of-Arms. 


process 


and he sometimes glazed 
his tea-pots with powdered 
lead ore and again with 
salt. 

Later in the century a 
white clay, called Crich or 
Crouch, was used, bringing 
decided improvement in 
color to the paste and mak- 
ing it whiter and smoother 
than ever before. 


We can truly say that 
this was the most complete 
period of salt-glaze (1710- 
45), and that does not mean 
depending on colour alone; 
but also on its better forms 
Titewas. at 
soft, 


and decoration. 
this 
creamy white, following in 


time a dull, 


British lion on top. 
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Drab Salt-Glase Plate. Lines filled with blue. 


design, thinness and shape the lines of the silversmiths 
with wonderful precision, so that this pottery attained 
eminence and refinement, for that period of silver was 
one of plainness, beauty and dignity, 

These changes were significant, and engender the 
thought that their idea may have been to imitate Oriental 
wares, for they became expert in producing bodies almost 
as thin as silver, and much more delicate and beautiful 
than the perceding shapes, while the decorations were 
chaste and refined. 

Alabaster was easily carved and was mined in large 
quantities in Staffordshire and Derbyshire, and as we note 
that moulds for salt-glaze pieces had first been made of 
metal, which only lent itself to the making of small pieces, 
so alabaster moulds made it possible to make larger and 
more decorative pieces, and to form thinner and more 
delicate bodies—no doubt to the joy of the famous mod- 
eler, Aaron Wood. 


It is generally conceded that some time later, Ralph 
Wood of Cobridge, near Burslem, brought from France 


the first plaster-of-paris mould. However, the pieces 
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made in these moulds did not have the sharpness of con- 
tour that we find in those of the former style; for in 
the second period, as before stated, fine work was con- 
spicuous. 

Some of the flowers and leaves were now made and 
transferred to the pieces of pottery with simple stamps. 
Spouts and handles were moulded or pressed into shape 
from clay with the hands, marked or incised in some 
distinctive manner, and applied to the object, be it tea- 
pot or jug. Such is the crabstock style, which being 
copied from the limbs of trees, became one of the early 
popular forms of handle, especially for teapots. 

The replica of the pecan shell was another approved 
teapot design. These pots being moulded in two parts 
were fastened together with strips of clay, Sometimes 
the whole side of the pot represented one shell; again 
three or even four shells were used—one overlapping the 
other and graduating from a large one at the bottom to 
a small one at the top. A very good example is shown 
in the illustration. They were without colour, being 
grayish white, and the lid top was a small round knob. 

We must not forget in thinking of salt-glaze that 
Astbury was one of the pioneers, and a distinguished 
potter of his day. 

The squirrel, which really had a ram’s head, and the 
camel teapots are perhaps the best known to collectors 
of this ware, and they were made in large quantities. 
In colour they were also dull white or gray. 

The “House” teapot (illustrated) has the “Royal 
Arms” over the front door. This was not an unusual 
decoration and is thought to have been made as a present 
to a man who was either building a new house or moving 
into one. Quite a novel idea in this early age. 

About 1730, drab teapots were made and decorated 
in blue and white slip, these colours giving to salt-glaze 
an added attraction, making them a welcome addition to 
the housewife’s cupboard. 

It seems almost impossible to determine the date of 
the drab teapots with applied ornament or incised lines 
in blue and white; but we know it was before the 
enamel period, and we are told that this touch of colour 
greatly increased the sale of the ware, and much was 
exported to Holland and also to the Colonies. 


~ For the four rare pieces illustrated here we are indebted to 
Mr. Luke Vincent Lockwood, and we wish to express our appre- 
ciation. Others are owned by the author. 


Jug, Teapot and Cup and Saucer. 
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Pecan Teapot 


But it is supposed the first experiments in colour dec- 
oration may be credited to Ralph Daniel. This was 
called sgraffito, or scratched ware, being followed by the 
insertion of zafhr, that is, a sort of glass colored with 
cobalt blue, into the scratched line after this fashion; 
the design was incised with a “point” and then filled in 
with powdered clay stained with cobalt. A very unusual 
example of this period is the octagon plate of drab salt- 
glaze in illustration on page 10. 

The third period brings us to the extensive use of 
coloured enamels in decorating salt-glaze surfaces. 

In this process the glaze was first fired and _ the 
enamels applied afterwards, for the colours being the 
same as those used by the glass painter and enameler on 
metals, contained a large amount of glass or flux, so 
that the heat had to be carefully regulated for the last 
firing. 

An overglaze painter had a varied palette, and when 
the enamel was applied thickly the tints were most bril- 
liant—sometimes giving the effect of jewels. It would 
need artistry of words to describe the beauty of some 
of this ware. 

Much time and patience must have been expended in 
the experiments necessary to find the exact degree of 
heat for firing these enamels, as a very high tempera- 
ture would make the colours disappear and cause the 
glaze itself to melt. 

Patience was indeed a virtue in the business of pot- 
ting, but the clear red heat was found at last and the 
finished piece was an entrancing revelation of extraneous 
beauty before unknown to them. 

Today these pieces are eagerly sought by collectors, 
and the English museums exhibit many fine examples of 
this period, but numerous pieces have found their way 
to our own country, where they are highly prized. 

Of this ware pictures give one an inadequate under- 
standing of the texture, ornamentation and colouring, 
but we have endeavored to show a good example of each 
changing period. On page 10 are three fine and un- 
usual pieces—also the centre jug on page 12 belong- 
ing to the writer. In these we can see the delicacy 
of their shapes, and from printed text and pictures 
we should be able to recognize them when a good 
example is found. 

One particular witchery about salt-glaze is its surface 
quality, and for that reason it fascinated the enamel 
painters and became an element of attraction in the his- 
tory of potting. I believe the earliest known piece of 
dated salt-glaze is inscribed “Enoch Booth, 1742.” Would 
that more had been signed and dated! 
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The style of the designs used by the enamelers we 
divide into three classes—(1) The Oriental, (2) Mix- 
ture of Oriental and English, (3) Purely English; that 
is, decorated with flowers, birds and butterflies in the 
style of Worcester or Chelsea. 


Two Dutchmen of Hot Lane, Cobridge, bought their 
salt-glaze pieces from the potters and decorated them 
with Oriental patterns. No doubt many others did the 
same, this being one reason why it is difficult to recog- 
nize and specify their separate works. 


Herbert Read says: “On Shaw’s evidence I think we 
can conclude that Edwards (Werner Edwards of Shel- 
ton) was the inventor of these enamel colours so dis- 
tinctive of Staffordshire salt-glaze, and which, particu- 
larly in the aubergrine and turquoise shades, are of un- 
rivaled purity and brilliance. We can conclude on the 
same evidence that we owe to the Daniels the general use 
and propagation of these enamels.” 


Salt-glaze does not run in firing. It remains in min- 
ute drops—suggestive of the surface of the skin of an 
orange, as in some specimens it is finely pitted though 
oftentimes not visible to naked eye. Dry spots may also 
be found on one side of a piece, while the rest will be 
highly glazed. 


Conical kilns were built for firing this pottery, and 
when the proper heat was attained; that is, hot enough 
to vitrify the ware (Hayden says 2190 degrees Fahren- 
heit), the workmen, standing on a platform erected 
around the kiln, shoveled the wet salt through the holes 
left for that purpose near the top. These vapors coming 
in contact with the whitehot stoneware stacked in the 
kiln, gave to it a beautiful thin skin of transparent 
glaze. 


William Lettler and his brother-in-law, Aaron Wood, 
introduced a ‘carefully lawned slip” into which were 
dipped the finer pieces while in the clay state. This 
bath produced the smooth and velvety surface so much 
admired. 


Some names never to be forgotten in North Stafford- 
shire potting are: Dr. Thomas Wedgwood, Astbury, and 
his son Thomas, Joseph Twyford, Thomas Billings, 
Aaron Wood, Ralph Shaw, and Ralph Daniel. Through 
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hree Jugs, Incised, Enamel Applied Ornament. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A History oF Otp EnctisH Grass. By Francis Buckley, 
with a foreword by Bernard Rackham, Keeper of the 
Department of Ceramics, Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Published by Dingwall-Rock, Ltd., New York. 541 


the works of these men “North Staffordshire was glori- 
fied for more than half a century.” 

We can verily look at these delicate, praiseworthy 
pieces and understand those early potters struggling to 
express their thoughts of beauty to the world, for as 
words convey the mental treasures of one period to 
another, so do these objects convey the thoughts, ambi- 
tions and strivings of one generation of potters to their 
successors. Even so small an atom of ambition and 
hope carries on through the ages. 


There is extant a salt-glaze goblet dated 1760, which 
was the beginning of the fourth period. It is incised, 
and bears this motto: 

“No Art can with the 
Potters Art Compare 
We make our pots of what we are.” 


The individual ornamentation of the period from 1760 
to 1780 is what is termed the “basket-pierced work.” 
This interesting development of salt-glaze must be writ- 
ten by itself, and is truly another bewitching story. 

The shrouded birth of salt-glaze enamours us and lures 
us on to search out its full history, and each seeker 
probes deeper and deeper, hoping some day to solve its 
secrets. 

This we may never accomplish; but even so, salt-glaze 
has been, is now and always will be a distinctive English 
product and an honor and glory to its makers. 


PARENTAL AFFECTION 


Our front cover illustration is from an old English 
engraving by James Bromley from the original paint- 
ing by H. Liverseege. It was in the collection of Ben- 
jamin Hick, Esq., of Bolton, England, and is repro- 
duced through the courtesy of Max Williams. 


RED SANDWICH GLASS 


We are asked about red Sandwich glass—what the 
shade of red is. According to a collector friend the red 
is like “cranberry red.” That is, it is a deep rose color. 


pages with 60 pages of plates. Price $25.00. 


Mr. Buckley through his book has given to the col- 
lector and lover of English glass a lucid and compre- 
hensive view of its history, supplemented with carefully 
compiled lists, an appendix and plates, representing the 
most choice pieces of old English glass. From a survey 
of the old English glasshouses, the author passes to the 
origins of British flint glass and the influence of foreign 
artists. Special attention is given to the Eighteenth 
Century wineglass and its many varieties. Engraving 
and glass-cutting are dealt with, and “all other sorts of 
glass wares” covers the rest of the field from bowls and 
candlesticks to toys and curiosities. The plates are large, 
with excellent reproduction of detail. They have been 
selected from the glass in the Victoria and Albert and 
the British Museum and from the famous C. Kirkby 
Mason, the Hamilton Clements and the S. D. Winkworth 
Collections. Abundant notes add to their interest. All 
in all it is a most comprehensive work. 


Otp FrencH FurNITURE AND ITs SurRouNDINGS. By 
Elisa Maillard, with translation by Maclver Per- 
cival. One hundred and fifty-two illustrations. Pub- 
eran by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price 
7.50. 


If one is interested in reproducing, with necessary 
concessions to modern comfort, an interior consistently 
French, Miss Maillard’s book will prove a genuine hand- 
book. The full-sized plates are of old interiors; many 
engravings carry out her interesting and careful com- 
ments on such varied “surroundings” of the furniture 
shown as wall hangings, china, linens, lamps, clocks, 
and bed and window draperies. While many examples 
of the great cabinet makers are treated of, beginning 
with the time of Louis XIII, her comments on the 
spread of styles from court to middle class homes and 
the provinces from the period of Louis XVI to the 
Restoration are significant. This theme offers prac- 
tical matter of value to decorator or individual who 
wishes to combine French graciousness with the pres- 
ent-day American flair for simplicity and livableness. 
Miss Maillard’s style is clear. Her position as attachée 
at the National Museum at Cluny has evidently given 
her opportunity thoroughly to digest the mass of ma- 
terial suggested in the text. 


| 
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GLASS SALT CELLARS 


A Connecticut Collector Who Has Gathered 103 of These Odd Pieces Gets Quite a 
“Kick”” Out of the Pursuit—-Has Some Rare Ones 


By GH. NICKERSON 


Boat Salt—Fine example of old pressed glass, 3% 
inches long, 2 wide, 1%4 high 


| HAVE read of collections of cup plates, flasks, 

goblets, candlesticks, paperweights, and all sorts 
of china, but find very little mentioned of “Salts or 
Salt Cellars.” It seems to me that they have been 
passed by as of little importance. At one time they 
were considered of sufficient importance, however, 
to form the dividing line at the table,—all guests 
of note were placed above the Salts and the humble 
diners below. That custom no longer prevails, but 
no dinner table is complete without its salt con- 
tainers. Therefore, why not a collection of Salts? 
It certainly is a subject worthy of consideration. 
Who does not remember the “Salt Cellars” on 
grandmother’s table? 


I have repeatedly turned to books and magazines 
dealing with articles on pressed and cut glass for 
just a word relative to ‘salts,’ but to date have 
only unearthed here and there casual mention. In 
the apparent eagerness to pass on to a subject of 
seemingly more importance, the “salt cellars” are 
almost forgotten. Insignificant as they may appear 
today, when compared with the kaleidoscopic mind 
of the writer on antiques and the flexible fancy of 
the so-called collector, they are to a certain extent 
fixed in our memory when the part they played in 
decorating the table of our grandparents is por- 
trayed. It would seem, therefore, that after the 
“mad whirl’ for cup plates, glass candlesticks, and 
goblets has subsided,'a little space might easily be 
devoted to the “salt cellars’ without lowering the 
social prestige that the other members of the glass 
family have obtained by being exhibited first. 


Their story has been obscured perhaps by the 
mere fact of their diminutiveness; however, it is as 
Significant as the part played by the paper weight, 
cup plate, or cake dish, and should receive a cor- 
responding amount of enthusiasm from lovers of 
the antique. 


To classify which “salts” were designed and made 
by Wistarberg, Stoddard or at Sandwich, is in my 
opinion too delicate a subject for most connoisseurs 
to venture a guess. It is possible, however, by 
making comparisons with known specimens of the 
various glass manufacturing plants that existed in 
the early glass-making period, to formulate a classi- 
fication of one’s own, which may be correct or in- 
correct. But whether correct or not, I am content 


to collect and add to my growing specimens. 


If-I secure a salt by chance that was made at 
Sandwich, I am enthused over it; if I secure one 
that comes from “South Jersey” I am equally happy, 
for irrespective of who the maker was they are all 
beautiful expressions of an art unrecorded, and with 
each one there comes a story of days gone by. 


These attempts to classify, however, do not dis- 
courage me as a collector, and I hope it will not 
deter others, for there is no better recreation than 
to motor out into the country and search for old 
glass—salt cellars preferred. And occasionally a real 
find is discovered. There are many to be had. 


Sometimes one finds them away back on a pantry 
shelf, sometimes in the bottom of the old chest in 
the attic. Only a few days ago a friend secured 
six “bird salts” at a house in my neighborhood and 
the kiddies were using them to play with—a timely 
rescue, for these little pieces are, if one cares to con- 
sider their momentary value, worth about $35. 


‘I have to date found one hundred and three dif- 
ferent designs in the glass salts. In several of 


these designs I have been fortunate enough to 


“Petal” Salt, probably Sandwich glass, 3 inches wide 
at top, base 2% inches 
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Diamond Waffle Design, probably Sandwich, 3 inches 
long, 1% high, 1% wide 


secure a dozen alike, but more frequently I find 
a miscellaneous lot, and then upon returing home 
my pleasure comes in trying to match them up 
with some of the previous finds. Imagine the ex- 
citement, when an entirely new design is located! 
Try this on your next trip to the country. Forget 
for a day the search for the Windsor chair or the 
elusive flask and bring back the salt cellars. After 
your first experience I am sure you will never over- 
look them again. 

If I could photograph all the different “salts” I 
have, so that THe ANTIQUARIAN’S readers could see 
them and perhaps learn to admire them, as I have; 
but this I am unable to do now. Perhaps later I 
shall recount some of my collecting experiences and 
add a few more photographs. However, I will pic- 
ture and try to tell of a few of the ones [I admire 
most,—some that are easily obtainable today, if one 
but searches for them. 

Number One is the “boat salt’? here shown, and 
is one I especially prize. It is a beautiful example 
of pressed glass. Whether it can be authentically 
stated as being a product of the Jarves factory, I 
It: is 3% inches long, 2 
inches wide, and 1% inches high, with four distinct 
markings from bottom to top. It has a sheaf of 
wheat at the bottom and stars, sixteen in number, a 
half inch from the top. The whole design is ex- 
quisite, and irrespective of who made the mold for 


will not venture a guess. 


Anvil Salt—Interesting example but not very old. 
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this “little fellow” one can at least say he had an eye 
for the esthetic. Good fortune smiled upon me 
when I secured this salt at an auction for thirty- 
five cents, along with a lot of other miscellaneous 
modern glass. 


Number Two is the “petal and loop salt.” If there 
is any truth in the fact that petal and loop candle- 
sticks were made at “Sandwich,” then we may 
safely say this salt is “Sandwich Glass,” for it em- 
bodies the same design as the candlesticks. It is 
3 inches high, and 3 inches wide at the top. The 
base measures 2%4 inches. While not considered a 
rare salt, I think it one of the best examples of the 
Nineteenth Century glass-making period. I have 
been rather fortunate at auctions, particularly so 
in this case, when I secured this salt with a lot 
of fruit jars and tumblers and a perfectly good dish 
pan for forty-five cents! Not a bad investment, 
except for wear and tear on automobile, gas, dinner 
for three and a day’s time! But what of that? We 
enjoyed ourselves thoroughly. 


Somewhat chipped but worth preserving 


Number Three is one on the order of the “Dia- 
mond Waffle Design,” and one of a pair. It is 
3 inches long, 1% inches high, and 1% inches wide, 
and was in all probability made at “Sandwich.” The 
design of the border at the top is most interesting, 
and the base has the ‘“‘waffle indentations” which are 
encountered on the smaller salts. I secured this 
pair, with three valentine cup plates, in an “Old 
Shop” in Connecticut this summer, for four dollars. 

The other photographs are of salts which one can 
find on most any pantry shelf in the old time farm 
houses today. They are all alluring and worthy of 
collecting. 3 

I could go on through the 103 different salts I 
have and picture them if I had time and space; 
perhaps I will later in book form, but if I have 
created within you a desire to collect “salts” for 
the value of the “art” that is contained within them, 
and from the standpoint that they played an im- 
portant part in the history of glassmaking, I will 
be satisfied. But let me suggest if you are about 
to form a new collection, try “Salts.” 
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CHATS WITH DEALERS 


Even Some of Them Make Mistakes When Buying Old Furniture 
By FELICE DAVIS 


HE question, “How can I be sure that I am buy- 

ing genuine antique furniture?” is one which 
troubles the experienced collector almost as much 
aas the amateur. Much has been written on the sub- 
ject and yet, from a practical point of view, very little 
has been said. 

It occurred to me that while this information was 
being gathered for books, the opinion of a group 
of persons who are better qualified than any other to 
give advice, had not been sought. They are the 
dealers. 

So I started on the track of a number of New 
York dealers who have earned for themselves the 
reputation of keen judgment and highest integrity. 
Some were appalled by the scope of the question; 
others despaired of giving advice, but before quoting 
the five gentlemen and the lady, who represent a 
fair consensus of opinion, I want to emphasize two 
points which they all stressed. 

The first one is that a dealer, to qualify as such 
from another dealer’s viewpoint, must make his pro- 
fession a life work. If one is not born into it, as 
into a guild, having at least a parent and preferably 
several generations behind him to confirm the title, 
then one must be caught very young for sufficient 
training. They refer, as a matter of course, to a 
dealer who has been in the business only five or six 
years as a beginner. 

The second point, which logically follows from this, 
is that if it takes a dealer—a man with interest 
sharpened because his livelihood is at stake—such a 
length of time to gain a knowledge of antiques, to 
distinguish between the good and the mediocre, the 
genuine and the fake, will it not take an amateur at 
least as long to learn? In other words, there is no 
quick way to learn. All must go to the same school 
of experience—it is only in regard to the method of 
getting this experience and what it should comprise 
that opinions differ. 

And now for the advice of Mr. and Mrs, Collings 
who have given their attention to early American 
furniture for many years. 

“The amateur who is relying entirely on his own 
judgment to decide whether a piece of old furniture 
is genuine or spurious,’ Mr. Collings began, “needs 
all the knowledge of furniture he can get through 
handling it, living with it, and examining its cabinet 
work. 

“The cruder forgeries are easy to recognize by their 
“lean, new wood, by the smears to hide the work- 
manship where the joining is done, and by a hundred 
and one little details of workmanship. But some 
spurious furniture is so clever that even experts are 
deceived. 

“Not long ago I bought a sofa which looked 
genuine to me and sold it to a customer. We had 
it apart for some repairs before it was delivered and 


it was only then that we discovered we'd been fooled. 
The customer had to be told and the sofa was sent 
back to its former owner, who had sold it in good 
faith as an antique. 

“I know a man who has collected early American 
furniture for years and might be supposed able to 
take care of himself. He came out of a recent auction 
triumphantly bearing a pie-crust table for which he 
had paid quite a sum of money. The table 
was set down on the sidewalk for a moment while 
the chauffeur opened the door of the car and a gust 
of wind tipped it over and broke it. The purchaser 
hurried to a cabinet maker who told him the truth— 
that he had given his money for a fake hardly worth 
fifty dollars. 

“A friend of mine gleefully informed me that he’d 
beaten me to a treasure—two butterfly tables at three 
hundred and fifty dollars apiece—a reasonable price 
for this rare type. When I saw them I was glad to 
have missed them—they were not worth the money. 

“In a recent sale two Chippendale chairs were 
catalogued as antiques. I would gladly have paid 
five hundred and fifty dollars for them if I had not 
thought they were modern and not worth more than 
sixty dollars. 

“The point of these illustrations is to show that 
it is extremely hard to tell genuine from imitation, and 
since even dealers sometimes make mistakes it is 
many times more difficult for the amateur. 

“However, there are two courses open to the ama- 
teur, by either of which I am convinced he can safely 
buy antiques. The first is to buy pieces from indi- 
viduals who have had them in their family for gene- 
rations and who are able to produce satisfactory 
proofs of this. The second way is for the amateur 
to rely upon a conscientious dealer.” 

It may be of interest to note here that Frederick 
in his book, Antiques, Genuine and Spurious, empha- 
sizes this advice. He advances in its favor the argu- 
ment that friendly and open relations can be built 
up between the dealer and the buyer with the added 
advantage of leisurely selection and the dealer’s ad- 
vice. 

“Tt is surprising how the taste and discrimination 
of some persons who start to collect furniture in this 
way develops,” Mr. Collings continued. “At first 
they are apt to say of some fine old piece, ‘Oh, that’s 
not pretty,’ or ‘that wouldn't fif in my house at all.’ 
But with experience they judge it for itself only— 
as they would a horse or an automobile—and a year 
or two after they first saw it they are ready to appre- 
ciate it.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Collings, who had been listening 
and putting in a word now and then, “why, I started 
with Empire and Mahogany—anybody can love ma- 
hogany—and then I gradually worked back. You'd 
be interested to know how many Americans have won- 
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derful collections of furniture of about 1650 and before 
—and they’re very discriminating about each piece that 
goes into it. 

“There is a growing appreciation now of good, early 
pine, especially corner cupboards and also Hadley 
chests. You couldn’t get people to look at furniture 
like that a few years ago. 

“T don’t blame the people who fake antiques,” Mr. 
Collings, who had evidently been thinking of this aspect 
of the matter, now said. “They need the money. And 
I feel the same way about the fake that is ‘planted’ in the 
country. | blame the people who buy it, and who could 
afford to pay what would be a fair price if it were 
genuine, but who think they are doing an unsuspecting 
person out of a treasure at a nominal cost. 

“Tf the purchaser of such a fake is not unscrupulous 
then he is wilfully blind, for his better judgment should 
make him question the value of such an unreasonable 
bargain. 

“To an inexperienced person who buys an antique and 
finds that an arm or leg or some large part has been 
restored—a discriminating collector will not touch such 
a piece—there is always the consolation of knowing that 
his money has not been thrown away; that he has secured 
an article of beauty and one which has the atmosphere 
that only a genuine antique has. 

“Those who buy the best antiques are making an in- 
vestment which is as good as any bond. Its value will 
surely increase with time. 

“The high prices which good pieces bring has tempted 
many people to part with family treasures. Many golden 
opportunities of this kind are offered to the collector 
who is certain what he is buying or who is willing to 
take advice.” 

The next person interviewed was Mr. 
Curry, who specializes in English antiques. 

“T think,’ said Mr. Curry, with a touch of cynicism, 
“that it is a waste of time to write about the way gen- 
uine antiques can be told from fakes. People get as much 
pleasure from going around and buying furniture, even 
if it turns out to be an antique dated 1925, as they 
do in actually possessing good pieces. We can’t stop 
them, so we might as well let them go without worry- 
ing about it. 

“Besides that, any writer who minutely describes the 
differences between the fake and the genuine is only a 
tool of the forger of antiques. Suppose you say in your 
article that a worm-hole in an old piece of: furniture 
curves in a certain direction or has other characteristics 
which distinguish it from an artificial worm-hole. Be- 
fore you know it, a whole corps of new worm-holes, to 
fit the requirements you have laid down, will be on the 
market.” 

Mrs. Lockwood in her entertainingly written book 
Antiques, gives an amusing illustration of the versatil- 
ity of the worm-hole maker. 

“Tt is also easy for the maker of spurious antiques to 
give wood the appearance of age,’ Mr. Curry went on. 
“Wood takes on certain changes with age—it shrinks, 
warps and curls around, but it can be made to do all 
these things in a very short time by the person who 
knows how. 


H. Douglas 


“Another favorite device of the manufacturer of ‘an- 
tiques’ is to make up old wood into.a new piece of fur- 
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niture. Of course such a production is no more an an- 
tique than a picture, painted on an old piece of canyas 
from which an earlier picture has been scraped off is an 
old master. 

“Vet despite such carefully thought out artifices the 
faker is nearly always unwilling to take the trouble or 
to spend the time and money necessary to make the false 
approximate the genuine piece. The design of the fake 
will correctly follow the-original, but the workmanship 
will fall very low. 

“Another test which holds good for old English fur- 
niture—I am not speaking of American furniture, it is 
outside my experience—is the lustre, the finish given by — 
time and use alone, or if you like to call it so, the 
patina of a fine old piece. This is a quality which can 
never be artificially produced, and it seems to me a great 
pity that many people deliberately throw it away by 
having their old pieces re-finished. 

“Books?” repeated Mr. Curry, in answer to a question | 
as to whether a beginner could get practical information — 
on judging antiques from writings on the subject. “They 
are good only to give atmosphere and to cultivate the — 
taste. 

“The practical way, the only way to learn for one’s 
self is to live with them, to constantly see them and com- 
pare them, until a knowledge of this old furniture be- 
comes almost instinctive.” 

Mr. Levy of The Colony Shops expressed his opinion 
with a smiling quickness. 

“Yes, people can learn,” he said, coming straight to the 
point. “They can go to the little auctions and fool the 
auctioneer. They can hunt up little shops and fool the 
dealer who sits, like a dummy, while they carry off great 
prizes from under his nose. They can fool all the old 
ladies who so willingly part with their family heirlooms 
at a low price, and most of all, when they come to 
examine their purchases, they find that they have fooled — 
themselves ! 

“Tt takes five or six years to unlearn all that an enthu- 
siastic amateur learns in the first year when, full of 
self-confidence, he firmly believes that it is a simple 
matter to judge of antiques. 

“The handicap of the amateur, is that he is too eager 
to become an expert right away; and too impatient of 
restraint. He forgets that everyone must go through 
the mill the same way—and it takes years. We begin — 
in a kindergarten, often of taste as well as knowledge, 
and from there slowly progress. 

“The person who has learned has done so through ex-— 
perience. He has bought good things—and made mis- — 
takes. He has handled furniture and, more important, — 
taken it apart. He has turned it upside down, examined : 
the wood, the construction and the workmanship. Ii — 
he has shrewd native judgment—which is an inherent 
gift and can never be acquired—it will be an invaluable 
help. His taste during these years is cultivated if ad i 
originally lacked discrimination. 

“The amateur, in his eagerness, overlooks this patie . 
training. He may avoid the most palpable fakes but — 
suppose that he meets a clever one, such as a group of 
three pieces made out of what was originally one old 
piece, by skilfully combining old and new parts; or sup-_ } 
pose the fake is a pair of chairs, each of which is com=— 
posed of parts of an old chair plus new? Such fakes 
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The front is straight with four tooled edge graduated 
drawers; has bracket feet and moulded base. 


Courtesy of Freeman Auction Galleries, Philadelphia 
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OLD FLEMISH TAP EStiuea 


Elijah calling on God to send fire from heaven (see Ist Kings). ‘It is 


| 
934 feet tall by 834 feet wide, and is owned by George C. Gebelein of ‘ 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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respond to superficial examinations; they look like gen- 
uine pieces which the amateur has seen or read about. 
So he buys them and learns their origin too late. 


“It is hard for a dealer to help inexperienced buyers,” 
Mr. Levy explained. “They don’t want advice—it is the 
experienced people, those who have been collectors for 
years, who are afraid to rely on their judgment and who 
ask my opinion. The position of a dealer with an ama- 
teur is very delicate. I have, for example, these two 
Staffordshire figures.” He picked up a crudely executed 
piece and a delicate, finished production. “This one,” 
indicating the first, “is late Victorian. I ask eight dol- 
lars for it. This other,” holding out the exquisitely- 
made statuette, “I know is early Nineteenth Century and 
so the price is forty dollars. But people come in and 
say about it, ‘Oh, that’s a fake! This one (the Vic- 
torian) is the really old!’ What am I to do? I can’t 
contradict them, for much of my business depends on 
them, but I can’t deceive them; so I tell them the truth, 
which they may or may not believe, about both pieces. 
If they buy the poorer piece then, it doesn’t matter. It 
satisfies their desire and their taste for the time being, 
and when they have outgrown it, they come back in a 
year or so and say, ‘You were right; I want the other 
statuette, if you still have it.’ 


“TJ don’t think that books help the beginner,” Mr. Levy 
continued. “They can give only an idea of the correct 
shape to look for. This is particularly true in regard 
to china, such as Staffordshire, which must be judged 
by the paste. A piece of fake Staffordshire may show 
exactly the same pattern as the illustration. Its paste 
will be different, but no illustration, nor description, can 
show in what the difference lies. 


“Books are misleading in another way. To give an 
example. Not long ago in the catalogue of an auction 
a certain piece was illustrated and described as Early 
American. Those who knew American furniture knew 
that it was not and, as a matter of fact, that it had not 
been in this country very long. But the photograph 
and description found their way into newspapers and 
magazines, and it will probably only be a question of 
time before they are included in some book on Early 
American furniture. It is mistakes such as these which 
prove so confusing to the amateur who goes to books 
for help. There are many good books on antiques, but 
he has no way to distinguish them from the bad. Even 
correct information from books, however, does not make 
an antique expert any more than reading medical books 
makes a doctor, or law books a lawyer. In any of 
these cases you’ve got to have practice and experience.” 


Mr. Charles Woolsey Lyon, who followed his father’s 
example when he became interested in antiques, began 
a vigorous and lucid explanation of his opinion of the 
amateur versus the antique by a practical demonstration. 

“Look here,’ he said, striding over to what appeared 
a venerable and respectable lowboy of Chippendale influ- 
ence, and pulling out one of its drawers. “Do you see 
anything wrong with that?” 

I had to admit after an inspection that I didn’t, which 
seemed to disappoint him slightly. 

“Is it something about the wood?” I ventured. 

“Looks all right to me,” he said, weighing the drawer 
in his hand, “a little light perhaps, but—— Well, the 
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whole thing’s a fake. See the joining on the back of 
this drawer—and underneath the frame there’s smearing.” 

He ran his hand along the carving of a leg, feeling 
it, the way a man who knows horses feels the muscles 
of a thoroughred. “The carving’s all wrong. What I’m 
trying to show you is that anybody can tell a fake an- 
tique by using common sense and seeing what’s plainly 
before them. 

“T got fooled on that lowboy because | didn’t examine 
it the way I did just now. I don’t think the greatest 
expert can be sure of an antique unless he does look at 
it that way. When I was standing six feet away from 
it, that lowboy looked all right. I said, ‘Send it along.’ 
Now, after getting acquainted with it, it has to go back. 
You see it’s only a matter of using common sense to see 
what the furniture actually is. You need a certain amount 
of experience, of course, and in this business we’re never 
so good that we can’t learn more. 


“T saw a funny thing the other day,” he smiled at 
the memory. “In a window up the street there was a 
supposedly antique desk on display. I stood there and 
laughed until I guess everybody passing thought I was 
crazy. It had been gone over with a triangular stamp 
to fake worm-holes, and there they were—the neatest 
worm-holes you ever saw—and all in groups of three.” 

“How stupid of the man who did it,’ I commented. 

“No,” he corrected. “Stupid of the person who'd 
buy it!” 

“Do you think it takes a long time to get the experi- 
ence to go with common sense?” I asked. 

Mr. Lyon was optimistic about this, too. 
that Waterford vessel there on the mantel? Put a fake 
next to it and anybody can see the difference. Then 
gradually separate the two vessels. He could tell which 
was the original and which the imitation when they 
were six feet apart, and after a while when they were 
six yards—or six miles. 

“Tt is like that mantelpiece—anybody who was familiar 
with the fine color and grain and lustre of that old 
English wood could never be fooled by any imitation. 

“Tt isn't so difficult to get the experience—but of course 
you must remember to use the common sense with it.” 

Mr. Jacoh Margolis is a cabinet-maker as well as a 
dealer. His father, grandfather and great-grandfather 
were cabinet-makers, and his son is now in. business 
with him. Mr. Margolis agreed with the others who 
expressed the opinion that people do not wish expert 
advice when they first become interested in buying 
antiques. 

It is his belief that it is necessary to work in wood 
to gain a thorough-going knowledge of antiques and to 
be able to detect fakes. 

“A man who knows wood can’t be fooled,’ he said 
with conviction. “He may perhaps turn a chair upside 
down to make sure that the legs haven’t been spliced 
or to see the joining, but usually the surface will tell 
him everything he has to know. See this dent—’ he 
put his finger on a small scar on the edge of a high- 
boy, “that’s from wear—no human being could make a 
mark like that.” 

He led the way to another high boy which had a 
curious scar on the lower part of the corner above the 
small top drawer. “That,” he explained, ‘““was made by a 

(Continued on page 50) 
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THE ANTIQUARIAN’S LETTER BOX 


Reading your answer to Mrs. H. P. of Huntington, 
W. Va., in January issue of THE ANTIQUARIAN, I write 
to ask which of the colors mentioned in connection with 
the violin whisky flasks are rare. Please oblige—A.W.K., 
Ashland, Tenn. 

If you will write to Stephen Van Rensselaer, Peter- 
boro, N. H., Rhea M. Knittle, Ashland, Ohio, or H. A. 
McKearin, 735 Madison Avenue, New York, we believe 
any one of them will give you the information regard- 
ing rare violin flasks. 


Among my collection are seventeen pepper-pots. I 
have heard that Leeds made some of the choicest. Is 
there any way by: which an amateur can distinguish 
Leeds from other wares?—S. H., Providence, R. I. 

Leeds pepper-pots are rather tall and shapely. The 
decoration is simple—small leaf sprays and _ simple 
flowers. The paste is velvety and around the bottom one 
can discover a greenish tinge which is typical of Leeds 
glazing. If you will send me a photograph of the ones 
you may think are Leeds, I shall be glad to advise you. 


Of what period is a fiddle-back chair? Lockwood's 
Colonial Furniture in America has nothing to say re- 
garding “Baluster,” “Broad Splat,’ or. “Fiddle back” 
chairs. He shows illustrations of a few chairs with 
splats shaped like a fiddle among chairs which he de- 
scribes as “showing Dutch influence.” Dyer’s Lure of 
the Antique gives a single illustration of what he calls— 
beneath the picture—a fiddle-back. Neither he nor Mr. 
Lockwood mentions them in text by that name, nor by the 
others mentioned above. The Enc. Brit. declares that 
baluster is corrupted in English into banister; makes no 
mention of chairs by any of these names. Nor does Cen- 
tury Dictionary. Banister chairs shown by Mr. Lock- 
wood have no broad splat—W. T. D. 

Fiddle-back chairs are of the Queen Anne period. 
This name is generally used as being very expressive of 
the shape of the splat in the back. However, in the 
early days, this fiddle-shaped splat was also called a 
“baluster” or “broad splat.” 


Will you tell me the most distinguishing points of 
Lowestoft china? What shape and colors would a large 
pitcher have, and is there any mark on bottom to iden- 
tify it?—C. T., Alabama. 

So-called “Lowestoft” is made in China and is hard 
paste. It was made extensively for English and Ameri- 
can trade. Decorations are simple—lines and small bou- 
quets—sometimes a simple rose. There were also more 
elaborate designs. Other pieces had blue bands with 
stars in gold. The pitcher you have is called a helmet 
pitcher on account of the shape of the top. No pieces are 
marked except in rare instances, then they are marked 
in Chinese. 


Mrs. C. S. L. H. C., Ind.—Your query will be answered 


in the March number of this magazine, it coming too 
late to receive full notice 


Would like to purchase book on ‘Early American 
Glass and China,” and can you give prices?—M. E. T. 

There are quite a number of both. “The Glass Collec- 
tor,’ by Maclver Percival, $3; “Old Glass, European and 
American,” by’ N. Hudson Moore, $10; “Stiegel Glass,” 
Fredk. Hunter, $10; “A History of Old English Glass,” 
by Francis Buckley, for $25, to mention a few. On 
china we might mention “China Collecting in America,” 
by Alice Morse Earle, $3; “The China Collector,” by 
H. C. Lewes, $3; “Old China Book,” by N. Hudson 
Moore, $4.50; “The Blue China Book,” by Camehl, $5; 
“Pottery and Porcelain of the United States,” Edwin 
Atlee Barber, $5; “The Practical Book of Chinaware,” 
by Eberlein and Ramsdell, $10. There are others, but 
this list covers the subject pretty thoroughly. Tur An- 
TIQUARIAN Can secure any one of these books, and will 
be glad to do so upon receipt of the price. 
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Will you tell me if there is anything in book form or 
otherwise telling how to finish old furniture ?—W. B., T., 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


There is no book to give you the information you wish, 
as every piece needs a different treatment; for instance 
maple needs one kind of oil and mahogany another. Be- 
fore any finish is started, the piece must be washed off 
and thoroughly sandpapered. If you wish a general 
detail for the work, write again. 

I have a friend who has a dulcimer about 150 years 
old, about three and one-half feet long; stands about 
30 inches high. She has an offer to sell it, but does not 
know what price to put on it. Would you please give 
us an idea of what to ask. She feels she ought to get 
a good price and the party wanting it can pay a good 
price.—K:; McM., Ohio. 


We regret, K. McM., we cannot give prices. Dealers 
in antiques secure their stocks in so many different ways 
that no two may be able to ask the same or even near 
the same price for a given article. Furthermore, dealers 
would resent our stating what is a fair price. 

I have a ten-inch blue plate with a flower border, and 
a picture marked “Landing of Gen. Lafayette at Castle 
Garden, New York, 16th August, 1824.” It is stamped 
on the back with a crown enclosed in a circle with these 
words ‘Warranted Staffordshire.” It is also marked 
with a blue oval worded, “S. Greenfield’s China Store, 
No. 77 Pearl St., New York.” This plate is chipped in 
three places on the edge. A blue platter, 1114 in. long, 
9% in. wide, with a flower and willow tree border en- 
closing a Chinese scene, a group of pagodas and trees 
on an island in the background, two men and a dog on 
the shore. Stamped on the back “Wood,” the number 11 
and in blue the number 24. This platter is in perfect 
condition. Two large blue plates, I think are old- 
fashioned soup plates, have a Chinese design, not very 
plain. The plates are stamped “Oriental Stone, J. & S. 
Alcock, Jr.” In a blue oval is the word “Scinde.” Are 
these plates old and of any value?—W. R., N. J. 


The blue plate you describe was made by James 
Clews to celebrate the landing of the great Frenchman 
in the Cadmus, which ship had been placed at his service 
for his visit to America. He landed at Castle Garden, 
and was greeted by throngs of people. It is a good plate 
but the chipped condition detracts from its commercial 
value. The platter marked “Wood” refers to Enoch 
Wood, and is probably made to represent the Chinese 
willow pattern, of which every maker had his own ideas. 
This maker also produced scenery from many different 
countries. They were good potters. Your Alcock 
plates are much later than the others—about 1840—and 
are soup plates. They have less value than the others 
and probably (from the way you describe them) are what 
we call “Flowing Blue.” All are desirable plates to 
own, however. 


Have an old solid rosewood secretary, the history of 
which I am not familiar with. However, it is undoubt- 
edly very old. It has thirteen panes of glass in each door. 
Stands 7% feet high and is 3% feet wide. Interior is 
arranged in serpentine fashion, and is quite quaint and 
pretty. The drawers overlap on the body just like an 
old highboy. Can you give me the value of it?—K. T., 
INeaaY 

You have a very interesting piece, but we cannot give 
you the value. We have explained to another of our 
correspondents why, and would suggest you write to 
some of our antique dealer advertisers if you want to 
sell’ it: 


LUSTREWARE 


Canary colored lustreware is the most sought after 
nowadays. It is most rare, also. There is a remarkable 
cleanliness and depth to this particular color and the shiny 
surface has an alluring fascintion to lustreware collectors. 
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THE WINDSOR CHAIR 


Washington Had Many of These Popular Chairs on the East Porch at Mt. Vernon— 
Spindles Spring with the Pressure of the Body 


By WILLIAM TATLOCK, M.A. 


Bamboo Legs Penn. Highback 
{eee New England states were so prolific in early 

American furniture and Connecticut so far led 
her sister states in her abundance of production that 
we might easily fall into the two-fold error of 
crediting that general region as the birthplace of 
the Windsor chair, and Windsor, Conn., as being 
the exact spot on which it first saw the light and 
the lender of its name. 

But there is abundant documentary evidence that 
the American Windsor was first made in Philadel- 
phia. 
that that most American city was the place of its 
nativity from the Dutch form of the center stretcher 
characteristic of the typical examples of this chair. 

And as to the name we find on less agreement 
among authorities in respect to the place of the 
Origin of the Windsor than we do as to the lack 
of evidence regarding whence it derived its name. 

Certain it is that the name goes back of the time 
when this type of chair first appeared on this side 
of the water. It would doubtless please the ro- 
mantic mind to be assured that the legend of George 
the Second’s happening upon an old man within the 
bounds of the lands attached to Windsor whom he 
found making a chair, which attracted his notice, 
engaged his interest and led him to dismount to 
view it more closely. His resulting admiration and 
purchase of several examples of the peasant’s work- 
manship for a price which more accorded with regal 
munificence than with the value of the chair, and 
the speedy demand for the chairs, as a result of his 
royal patronage, might be expected to have some 
such consequence as the fixing of the name of the 
royal residence to the chair. 


It is clear, also, without such testimony 


New England Type 


High Combback 


But unfortunately the story is without proof, and 
may well be one of those questionable fictions 

Even in the English type, with its back so often 
marred in appearance by a splat in the center of 
the spindles, and, usually without the jaunty spread 
and rakishness of the turned legs, it is easy to 
see how among the four types of chairs credited to 
the region of Queen Anne—slat-back, bannister- 
back, roundabout or Dutch bandyleg and Windsor— 
the Windsors were not only “last” but “best of all 
the game.” For their development in America, con- 
fined, as we are told by Mr. J. Stogdell Stokes in his 
excellent monograph in the “Bulletin of the Penn- 
sylvania Musesum” to the city of their origin, but 
brought out more clearly the qualities inherent in 
their general structure,—their strength, attractive- 
ness and the greater comfort they afforded to their 
occupant as compared with their predecessors. 


‘Their strength is suggested by the materials of 
which they were made. The slender spindles, backs 
and arms of hickory, ash and sometimes beech. The 
arm supports and turned legs and braces of oak. 
The seat, to be sure, of soft wood, to render easy 
its carving, yet of a substantial thickness, as much 
to supply a secure anchorage for the ends of the 
spindles, the armsupports and the legs as to afford 
ample material for the carver. 

An additional assurance of their strength is found 
in their general form of construction, the spindles 
rising from their sockets in the seat to be received 
and held firmly in the heavy rail-back, or to pass 
through the rail and into the curved top or hoop. 
The side-chair and sometimes even the comb-back, 
so-called because of the likeness of the back above 
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the rail to an old-fashioned comb, was further 
strengthened by spindles extending from the top 
to an extension of the seat in the rear. Then the 
sturdy arm supports were firmly planted in the seat 
and the upper ends of the legs were carried through 
the seat, not less than four inches from the edge 
and made secure with foxtail wedges. 

The rakish direction of the legs afforded by their 
point of attachment to the seat was made to con- 
tribute to the appearance of strength and stability 
by the braces carried from front to back and the 
center brace connecting them. Surely here was the 
appearance of strength, and it was not deceptive. 
One can readily understand how a chair so con- 
structed could stand the dragging about on pave- 
ments, piazza tiles and hearthstones till the foot has 
become worn off. 


And their attractiveness? One has but to examine 
the examples shown. Note the wide spread of the 
legs, shared by all typical Windsor chairs, the rail- 
back with its pleasing curve and comfortable sug- 
gestion of solidity, the spread of the spindles and 
the generous curve of the hoop, or the graceful 
rounding of the top with its scrolled ends in ex- 
ample of other types, and the hospitable arms. 

No gaudy colors cheapened these chairs of dignity 
and worth. They were often painted green or 
black, so often painted green in some localities that 
they were referred to as “green chairs.” 

And the comfort they afforded? That is perhaps 
by comparison. Capacious, generally somewhat in- 
clined in the back, spindles numerous and slender 
enough to spring a little with the pressure of the 
body, and arms of height and length to afford 
agreeable rest. The whole better fitted to body 
curves than the angularity of the lines, the straight- 
ness of the backs and the ornateness of the surfaces 
of most chairs of the early periods. 


Combback—unusual because of 
scroll yoke work 


Baby Highchair Combback 
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No wonder they became popular, that their mak- 
ing became a business all by itself, and that they 
were so widely and generally advertised that we 
have ample testimony as to the course of the de- 
velopment and the dates of the various types. Their 
designation as the universal chair is born out by 
the facts. 

Old advertisements indicate that the Windsor 
chairs were originally designed for garden and porch 
seats. I am sure they served that purpose well. 
No less a person than General Washington had 
thirty of them arrayed on the east porch at Mt. 
Vernon for the use of guests. 


However, indoors as well as out they rapidly 
made for themselves a place in Colonial homes. 
Even into the sanctity of Washington’s bedroom 
they found their way. The handbook of the new 
American Wing of the Metropolitan Museum not- 
withstanding, they were adopted into the homes of 
wealth in the cities, which boasted of their finer 
forms and more beautiful examples. By way of 
contrast and emphasis it may not be out of the way 
to quote the handbook just referred to. It charac- 
terizes the Windsor chairs as among the “provincial 
furniture,’ “The simpler furniture of the outlying 
communities or that used by persons of small means 
and few pretensions,” distinguished from the more 
costly and ornate furniture of the cities. If more 
were needed to dispute this deprecation the case 
of Thomas Jefferson might be cited, who at the 
height of his prosperity showed a great appreciation 
of the Windsor and a keen desire to supply his 
luxurious residence with numerous examples. 

“Probably,” to quote the words of Mr. Stokes, 
“the noblest and most dignified of the Windsor 
family” is “the large Philadelphia comb-back,” and 
is a fine example. He admits that some regard 
the “medium size comb-back’’—“as the more grace- 


Baby (minature) Windsor 
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A Writing-arm Windsor. 


ful and beautiful.” In this the solidity and dignity 
and plainness of the large Philadelphia comb-back is 
somewhat lost in order to give place to a certain 
lightness owing to its smaller size, and to it is 
added the charm of the finely carved oak knuckles 
terminating the arms, the beauty of the wide spread 
of the lower legs and the peculiar form of the oak 
arm supports, which are finely curved like a ram’s 
horn. This type of support is borrowed from 
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High back writing 
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English construction, to which the lighter native 
touch has imparted a more graceful form. 


With all due regard to the variations in individual 
taste, which Mr. Stokes is not slow to recognize, 
something should be said for the hoop railback arm- 
chair, in which the arms are an extension of the 
hoop, a type of New England origin, and of such 
grace as to win the preference over all types from 
some admirers of the Windsor chair. It must be 
confessed, however, even by those who most admire 
it, that this type is inferior in strength and dur- 
ability, for at the turn of the extension to form the 
arm it has proven weak and liable to break. This 
fact would, of course, put it out of the running in 
many minds, for undoubtedly one of the elements 
of attractiveness in the Windsor is the sense its 
appearance conveys of durability and strength. 


Rarest of all and most sought after by the col- 
lector is the reading or writing arm Windsor. It is 
indisputable that this development also had its 
origin in Philadelphia. In this type the writing 
arm was probably in the first place bolted on, so 


New England type Braceback. 
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Excellent type of Braceback. 


that it could be swung to whatever position the 
writer desired. In most examples it is found on 
the right arm, but I find a description of a chair 
in which it has been placed on the left arm, so that 
it can be swung clear round in front if so desired. 
But a movable writing arm proved weak in con- 
struction, simple and practical though it was to 
make. The adjustable type is probably the earliest 
form. But a large Philadelphia comb-back in the 
Pennsylvania Museum exhibition shows the arm 
fixed in position. “This chair,” writes Mr. Stokes “is 
probably the oldest writing arm Windsor to which 
a date (1763) can be definitely assigned, and the 
maker’s name is also known.” When this chair was 
made the writing-arm Windsor was accounted a 
novelty. 


As the writing-arm Windsor came more and more 
into use the. needlessness of the comb-back became 
apparent. That it was discarded in this type of 
Windsor is shown by the discovery of the heavy 
rail-back as the latest of writing-arm chairs. Here 
is to be noted a reversal in the usual course of de- 
velopment of Windsor chairs. But the sovereign 
demand of convenience and necessity pays little 
respect to what has seemed to be revealed as a 
predestined course of change and adaptation. 


The Windsor chair is so thoroughly American 
that we are not surprised to find it involved in the 
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making of our history and in the lives of our great 
men. 

There are still preserved chairs of this type used 
in the first Continental Congress, which met at 
Carpenter’s Hall, September 5, 1774. One of them, 
a noble example of the comb-back and of greater 
height than common, was for the use of the presid- 
ing officer. The other, a comfortable-looking, hoop- 
backed armchair, well suited, one might suppose, 
to sustain the forms of the delegates to that Con- 
gress in their less strenuous functions. 


In the custody of the Pennsylvania Historical So- 
ciety is preserved the painting by Paine and Savage 
of the Second Continental Congress, assembled in 
Independence Hall, in the act of voting upon in- 
dependence on July 4, 1776. This picture is ac- 
cepted as superior to all others in accurate depiction 
of all the details in that historic scene. In it may 
be noted the same type of Windsor as was used in 
the earlier assembly at Carpenter’s Hall. Near the 
center Franklin appears in profile sitting in a Wind- 
sor chair. Here is a combination to intrigue the 
imagination. One of our most American public 
men seated in an altogether American type of chair 
at the birth of our nation! 


Franklin’s name is also associated with a writing- 
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Unusual because of stretcher. 
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arm Windsor, now the property of the University 
of Pennsylvania. As I look at that chair and note 
the comb-back which rises above the heavy rail- 
back, I am willing to hazard a guess that he stipu- 
lated that particular feature when he ordered it, or 
selected one so constructed when he bought it al- 
ready made, with due regard to his substantial 
weight and rotund figure. And I can picture him 
in my mind’s eye comfortably leaning back and 
resting his head against the spindles in moments of 
reflection between his active engagement in record- 
ing his thoughts on paper. 


Luke Vincent Lockwood in his “Colonial Furni- 
ture in America” describes what he calls the Ezra 
Ripley writing chair, and states that it was after- 
wards used by Nathaniel Hawthorne. It is now the 
property of the Concord Antiquarian Society. Its 
appearance would suggest that it was made by a 
local workman, and is remarkable in the height of 
the writing arm, which slopes toward the back of 
the chair, probably made for a near-sighted person 
or one of exceptional height who objected to stoop- 
ing as he wrote. Through the latter use of this 
chair by Hawthorne we discovered the Windsor 
serving the purposes of great American literature, as 
we have already found it in the service of men of 
governmental and political importance. 


Another example of the writing-arm Windsor is 
said to be in the possession of Mr. Lockwood, and 
was originally the property of the first Congrega- 
tional Minister of Chesterfield, Mass. So the Wind- 
sor has been employed by the Church, also. The 
table on the right arm of this chair is supported by 
spindles fixed in an extension from the seat. On 
side runners beneath the seat is a drawer. Under 
the table is a similar drawer. Below the table in 


front is a slide made to hold a candle, which when . 


closed, locks the drawer. This piece was not new 
in 1790. For compactness and convenience this 
chair rivals more modern equipment for a man who 
would write and think without distraction. 


But perhaps it is of most interest to Americans, 
apart from the intimate and frequent appearance 
of the Windsor in the home, nay, as we have 
noted, in the very bedroom of Washington, to con- 
sider the possibility that Thomas Jefferson wrote 
the Declaration of Independence in a writing-arm 
Windsor. The chair in which he is supposed to 
have written this epoch-making document is pre- 
served by the American Philosophical Society in 
Philadelphia. It differs from other writing-arm 
Windsors in that it has a revolving seat. It is the 
oldest known example of the American revolving or 
swivel chair. Whether Jefferson wrote the Declara- 
tion in it or not, there is singular appropriateness 
in the tradition in view of the sturdiness of its con- 
struction and, may we add, the revolving seat, sug- 
gestive of the swinging of the government pendulum 
recorded in the honored document which may have 
come to birth within it. 
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A comfortable type of Windsor 


It remains to call attention to a type of Windsor 
associated in its use with what after all is the big- 
gest thing in human life and society and in its ro- 
mantic phase touches the very roots of life, the 
Windsor settees. These follow the form of the 
heavy rail lowback chair. They are found of suf- 
ficient length to accommodate a jolly and quite 
ample fellowship of kindred spirits and short enough 
to hold just two. In this form they have been 
dubbed by some as Courting Chairs. 


What a very human thing is this universal chair! 
Of humble origin, designed for lowly service, yet by 
virtue of its tested strength, appealing appearance 
and proven usefulness and comfort has found all 
doors, even those of the Nation’s greatest hospit- 
ably open to receive it! The chair for nearly a 
century, its greatest vogue in the latter part of the 
Eighteenth, yet maintaining a hold on public favor 
well into the Nineteenth Century, only surpassed by 
its own structural endurance. Even now it is by no 
means despised, rather highly prized in those at- 
tested forms which have survived the years, and 
accounted a useful adjunct and an attractive adorn- 
ment to the American home. 


er 


Windsor chairs used to illustrate this article are 
reproduced through the courtesy of Henry V. Weil. 
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A LITTLE NEW ENGLAND MAID 


By FRANK J. LAWTON 


Of all the ways from West to East “Great-Grandma played the harpsichord, 
That men rove up and down, While Grandsir swelled the song; 

A wide door-way entices me For ofttimes in this very room 
In quaint old Shirley Town. There met a happy throng.” 

The pillared stoop, the tangled vine— I seemed to see them pass along 
The singing maples tall : The old-time, goodly train— 

That seem to beckon kith and kin, The Master with his Lady fair, 
And stranger, one and all. The Maiden with her swain. 

A Little Maid comes down the step The Little Maid went babbling on. 
And trips along the path. 3 She would not let me muse. 

A rosy glow has touched the hills, My love for olden times she knew, 
The birds sing aftermath. And caught me with a ruse.— 

The Little Maid has eyes of blue, “Let’s make a rummage through the house; 
And glinting sunshine curls, Bring lamp and candle out !— 

And all the merry laughing ways We'll dress up in the Grandma things, 
Of merry little girls. And trail them all about. 

But in the deeps of those bright eyes ‘And did I know that horse-hair trunk 
There lies a calm repose—_ *Way up the attic stair? 

The wisdom of the Little Child Well, Mamma found it brimming full 
That all unknowing, knows. Of pretty things to wear.— 

She knows the magic of the day, “A wedding gown with tiny sleeves 
The myst’ry of the night, And ’broidery all around, 

The Power, sublime, that moves the world And laces rare, and golden beads 
And wills—‘‘Let there be light!” And high back combs she found. 

And all the signs of Nature are “Then in that low, green linen-chest 
To her an open book,— . That stands behind the rail, 

The call-note of the woodland bird, She found old ‘Nankeen’ trousers there, 
The gurgle of the brook. And coat with swallow-tail.— 

The Little Maid had heard my step “And ruffled shirt and buckle shoes, 
Along the travelled way, And everything they wore 

And hastened down to welcome me, When Grandpa’s Grandpa brought his bride 
With countless things to say. And entered at this door, — 

“The speckled hen had left her nest, “OQ I know what we’ll do,” she lisped, 
And O, dear pretty sight !— And clapped her hands in glee,— 

For after her a downy brood “May I dress up and marry you, 
Had tumbled in the flight. And will you marry me?” 

“The lilac robin had come back— 
This made three times, or more; Then Aolianty eee 

She’d pecked upon the window pane, “Most proudly will I wed oak Ghet 
And fluttered at the door. Tf then ate mer wilted 

“The pony whinnied for his feed, The Maid was short, the gown was long, 
And when she went for hay They stood her in a chair, 

He slipped the halter from his neck Clasped strings of beads about her throat, 
And trotted fast away. A comb to stay her hair. 


“But worst of all, her cotton dog, How spick and spandy Grandsir looked 
i A-mincing down the floor! 


Old Dave, the funny rag! : 5 P 
Had spilled his sawdust on the floor, His coat cut sve behind 
And looked a perfect jag. And cut off short before. 


The Little Maid de d—- 
“Her hobbies had behaved so well O blessings, what ane ee 
She’d given them a rest. A dainty blossom trailed in white 
When other things behaved the worst Was ‘standing “by: mya 


They always acted best!’’ i 
Then merrymaking and a feast.— 


Then came a scamper for the house, A honeymoon they went 
To see which one would win. To foreign lands, from room to room, 
Of course the Little Maid was first, Till ev’ning was far spent. 
And grandly entered in. Such sights they saw pee days 
4 And ages long gone by— 
rng dee god (Oa es Sere ee A lowboy filled with priceless things, 
What cheer awaited all who came, And there a highboy high. 5 
What mem’ries all who went! They have “the blues” in Shirley Town, 
- : But keep them on the shelfi— 
Nor has the legend pined away They’re English blues, and Canton blues, 
To faint Narcissus call— And blues of Holland delft! 


A hearty hand-clasp greets the door, 


“A Welcome” in the hall. The Granny ‘“cuddy,” filled with shelves, 


That hugged the kitchen wall— 
How oft the Little Maid paid toll 
For goodies with a fall. 


The Little Maid, with stately step, , 
Came forward with the rest. 


With pane dant air she welcomed me The Little Maiden comes and goes, 
As though a stranger guest. Delighting in the throng. 
She hallows all the past with peace, 
“And would I care to look around ?— ‘ ° 
The portraits here and there The present with a song. 
They seemed to be about to speak,— The Little Maid has cuddled down 
I need not mind their stare. Close on the mother’s breast.— 
T’ll hie me 
“They really were alive you know, from a world of dreams, 
And sometimes, even now, To join 
She thought they might be beckoning a world 


With nod, and smile, and bow. of rest. 


ve. 


“In quaint old Shirley Town .. . 
A-mincing down the floor.” 
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CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 


Depicting American Frontier Life of the Last Century 


By RUSSELL WALTON THORPE 


Specially Copyrighted by Russell Walton Thorpe. 


N the year 1868, the famous house of Currier & Ives, 

“self-styled publishers of Engravings for the People,” 
issued a colored lithograph, depicting the early type of 
express train from New York to San Francisco, via the 
first trans-continental Union Pacific lines, en route over 
the vast plains west of the Mississippi River, the pass- 
ing of which appearing to be quite an event in the life 
of the isolated pioneer settlement. The print is inscribed 
“Across the Continent—Westward the Course of Empire 
Takes Its Way.” 

In a measure, the words may be ascribed to a poet, 
and the purport of their message no doubt has mate- 
rialized beyond the calculations of their prophetic author 
—for what has transpired since the year 1868, com- 
mingled with the hazards of adventure, is a phenomenal 
development without parallel in the history of the world. 


Another noteworthy visual record of the earlier prog- 
ress westward vis the lithograph published in 1866, en- 
titled “The "Rocky Mountains—Emigrants Crossing the 
Plains,” better known as the “Covered Wagon,” a view 
which also recalls some interesting history. 

Perhaps in a degree the brave and determined pioneer 
settlers and pathfinders in their moves westward, real- 


ized what tremendous possibilities their struggles in a 
vast unknown territory meant to the future of the Na- 
tion and whose lives and log cabin homes were then in 
constant danger, particularly of a people who regarded 
the white man as a designing enemy. In fact, the white 
man’s difficulties with the various American Indian 
tribes is an unpleasant phase of our national history, 
largely occasioned by reason of the Indians’ persistent re- 
sistance to the Federal Government and refusing to 
become reconciled to the conditions of progress, and 
now they are a vanquished people either by treaties or 
warfare since colonial times. 

As visual records of these unfortunate conflicts and 
the existing conditions of mid-Nineteenth Century life 
and progress, the significance of Currier & Ives prints 
could not be over-emphasized as being valuable historical 
documents,—and being more impressive than the print- 
ed word, they are destined to greater distinction in the 
estimation of the country’s future generations, depict- 
ing as they do many scenes and incidents that are still 
vivid memories to some of the numerous admirers and 
collectors of these prints. 

Contrary to recently expressed opinions, which dis- 
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play a form of ignorance, that Currier & Ives prints are 
not works of art, nor objects of beauty, but the sort 
of creations to be concealed within a print-case, it seems 
opportune to say that one need not be embarrassed by 
their presence on the wall. Furthermore, though it 
seems superfluous to mention, the collectors in their 
quest for historic Americana primarily do not look for 
artistic creations, and yet, there are many examples of 
great artistic and intellectual genius. For instance, the 
penned letter of the utmost historic value might’ be the 
crude expression of an uncultured farmer-soldier, or the 
scholarly words of a Thomas Jefferson; so might the 
picture be the superb art of a Gilbert Stuart, or the 
crude engraving of a Paul Revere. 


While it is agreed that there are some crude artistic 
efforts among the Currier & Ives prints, the fact cannot 
be denied that in many instances they display consider- 
able merit for beauty of composition and drawing,—and 
above all, they in subject matter are historically cor- 
rect. Last but not least, as heretofore mentioned, they 
are prints for the people—American People, and their 
publishers have rendered an invaluable service to pos- 
terity. 


The lithograph entitled “The Last Shot” issued in 
1858, not only bespeaks the marked ability of Louis 
Maurer as an artist, and his respect for fine draughts- 
manship, but also displays in a most convincing and 
spirited manner the qualities of an artist thoroughly 
familiar with his subject. This picture features a 
prairie hunter in a rather precarious position; his horse 
wounded, his rifle useless and the remaning pistol charge 


only useful in fairly close quarters, has its telling ef- 
fects as indicated by the expression and attitude of the 
fine figure of the Indian, who was about to end the 
career of his well nigh victim. The beauty of the spir- 
ited horses is admirably portrayed, incidentally adding 
to the tenseness of the moment. 


Louis Maurer was born in the town of Biebrich on the 
Rhine, in the Duchy of Nassau, in the year 1832, and 
in 1851, he embarked from the harbour of Havre in a 
French sailing vessel, landing in New York after spend- 
ing some thirty-nine days on the water. He was not long 
in America, however, for it was in 1852, when Nathaniel 
Currier: recognized his ability and the advantage of his 
services as an artist and lithographer, whereupon he was 
immediately engaged after a brief career with his first 
employer, the lithographic firm of W. T. Strong. 


When but twelve years of age, Maurer manifested 
an aptitude for the career of an artist, and after some 
years devoted .to the study of constructive drawing, he 
naturally was amply equipped with the essential qualifi- 
cations that became an asset to the firm of Currier 
& Ives. 


Aside from his devotion to art, he was a keen sports- 


man and a lover of the horse, in fact it is interesting 
to note that Mr. Maurer, who is only 94 years of age, 
in the course of a delightful recent interview, remarked 
in a fondly reminiscent vein that the first horse picture 
he made for Nathaniel Currier was that of “Flora Tem- 
ple” (1852), and with a pride fully warranted he referred 
to his portrait of the famous horse “Lexington,” which 
was published in 1855. 


— 
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Mr. Maurer also was, and boasts of it to this day, an 
expert rifleman, which may be readily verified by the 
impressive array of accurately punctured targets hang- 
ing about his studio and home, where he has resided for 
the past fifty-eight years. So, being an expert shot and 
horseman, his early trips into the west were reduced 
to the minimum of danger, when a reliable gun and a 
speedy horse were more useful than an artist’s pencil. 
Nevertheless, the artist greatly profited by the sights and 
experiences of these trips, as shown in the print here 
reproduced. 

An equally fine companion print is called “The Pur- 
suit,’ done on the stone by Maurer after the painting 
by A. F. Tait, another artist whose fame is an interesting 
chapter in the history of Currier & Ives prints. A brief 
sketch of the life and works of Tait may be found in 
the December number of THE ANTIQUARIAN. 

This latter print, also reproduced, is especially inter- 
esting for its exhibition of superb Indian horsemanship ; 
his method of riding in the moment of attack or defence, 
obviously indicating that the skill and craftiness of the 
Indian and his implements of warfare were only ex- 
celled by the superiority of the rifle or pistol. The sim- 
plicity of composition in both pictures add to their pecu- 
liar attractiveness. 

The other prints of these Western scenes of the same 
large folio size, equally rare and attractive, are the 
“Taking the Back Track—A Dangerous Neighborhood” 
of 1866; the one entitled “The Surprise” being a Maurer 
Picture published in 1858, and a remarkable print called 
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“The Last War-Whoop,” after a Tait painting, was 
published in 1856. 

Two splendid and very important lithographs after 
the paintings by Tait, issued in 1853 by Nathaniel Cur- 
rier, are especially noteworthy for the fact that they 
feature the portrait of David Crockett, the early Ameri- 
can soldier and hunter noted for his adventures and ec- 
centric habits. These prints are known as “The Prairie 
Hunter—One Rubbed Out” and “A Check—Keep Your 
Distance.” 

While on the subject of Tait pictures, the large folio 
lithograph brought forth by Currier & Ives in 1862, is 
not only one of the finest examples of this medium of 
reproductive art, but also is generally considered one of 
the artist’s finest artistic creations, featuring a prairie 
fire and a group of frightened horses portrayed in a 
manner equal to the most striking studies of the horse 
by Adrian Schreyer. The title of this print is “Life on 
the Prairie (The Trapper’s Defence—Fire Fight Fire),” 
and is a very scarce one. 

The most coveted prints of the Western series and a 
source of contention among Currier & Ives collectors 
when the pictures rarely do appear, are the two “Amer- 
ican Frontier Life,’ which are Mr. Tait’s version of a 
little skirmish and very aptly explained by their respec- 
tive sub-titles, “The Hunter’s Stratagem” and “On the 
War Path,” both lithographs having been published in 
the large folio size in the year 1862. 

By way of contrast and showing a more peaceful phase 

(Continued on page 38) 
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DR. ALI-KULI KAHN’S TREASURES 


As the door of the Persian Art Centre closes behind 
the visitor, it blots out the clamor of New York traffic 
and the entire Twentieth Century. Here is the deep, un- 
troubled calm of the East, the land of Omar the Poet, 
abundant in beauty, philosophy and symbolism. 

In the rich symbolic imagery of Persia an epic poem 
is revealed, which ranges in loftiness of conception be- 
yond the Iliad or Odyssey. The theme is the ever-recur- 
ring one which explains the unity of all Persian art. 
fHmanating from the light and power of the universal 
Deity, the beginning of religion in the dawn of human 
life appears. Spiritual leaders rise up among the races. 
Then is portrayed a titanic struggle between forces 
of good and evil and for awhile evil triumphs and man- 
kind lapses into materialism. But moral weakness is 
vanquished by the pervading force of divine goodness, 
which is maintained in the temporal kingdoms of the 
earth, following one another in gorgeous pageantry and 
completing the story. 

Carrying out this theme, the central point of the tap- 
estry represents the universal Deity, the Spirit of Life. 
From this point emanates in a circle the divine force 
embodied in the leaders of religion—Christ, Mohammed, 
Buddha, Confucius and Baha’ullah. From them the 
spirit of religion radiates to the prophets in the next 
circle, and beyond them to all the races of mankind. In 
this last circle those individuals who were “towers of 
strength” in religion are commemorated. 

Among the rugs, called by such lovely names as 
Bakhtyari, Joshagan and Ispahan, from the localities 
where they were woven, the same profusion of symbolic 
meaning is found. In each the brilliant colors of the 
Orient shine, undiminished by the “acid wash,’ some- 
times criminally demanded by Occidentals who erroneous- 
ly suppose that dim and faded colors are characteristics 
of the best Persian rugs. It is only of black that this 
theory is true, and that for an interesting reason. Black, 
in the Persian mind, is so associated with the spirit of 
evil, which it symbolizes, that the dyers did not even 
trouble to perfect a black dye. Therefore, where black 
has been used it has faded with the years and sometimes 
eaten through the fabric, so confirming, to the Oriental, 
his belief in the inherent evil of its character. 

The gem of the rug collection is a Spanish rug of the 
Seventeenth Century. That a Spanish rug found its 
way here is not surprising when history is recalled. 

The Mohammedans, fired by the exhortation of the 
Prophet to conquer the world by the sword, swept over 
Persia. Under the Mohammedan power Persian art 
motifs, which were characterized by floral patterns and 
figures, were blent with Mohammedan designs. These 
were largely geometric because the iconoclasm of the 
Koran forbade the use of the human form. 

The triumphant Mohammedans in the Ninth Century 
carried their conquests to Spain, the first to gain a foot- 
hold on the soil being the Moors. How the Moors intro- 
duced the art of Persia, blent with their own, into Span- 
ish art is now clear. All this is admirably shown in this 
Spanish rug of the Seventeenth Century. Its back- 
ground is a clear blue against which a white design 
stands out boldly. In the centre is a coat-of-arms, flanked 
by Spanish lions. Above and below this are woven 
a name and the date, 1609, which increases its 
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value immeasurably. The Persian influence is found in 
the small birds in the design on the field and the even 
more typical border upon which vine leaves and bunches 
of grapes form a graceful profusion. It is supposed, 
because of the coat-of-arms, that the rug was woven for 
a Prince and Princess at their marriage—a gift worthy 
any royalty. 


SILHOUETTES BY AUGUST 
EDOUARD 


[t was in 1839 that Auguste Edouart, “the Incom- 
parable,” fresh from honors which had been capped by 
the royal patronage of the former King of France, 
Charles X, caused a flutter among American fashion- 
ables upon his arrival to cut their silhouettes. 

This greatest master of a unique and charming art 
drifted into his work by accident. His first profession 
was soldiering and in the armies of Napoleon he dis- 
played a valor which was recognized by several deco- 
rations. Wearying of this life in 1815, he sought refuge 
in England, marrying Emile Lawrence Vitae. 

It was not until 1825 that he began silhouette cutting, 
when one evening, visiting friends, he was shown 
some outline portraits, then much in style, which had 
been made by a machine. 

Edouart declared them “almost libelous” and to prove 
it, took up a pair of scissors and in a few minutes 
produced a perfect likeness, cut from paper, of his host. 

From this beginning Edouart’s popularity grew and 
bishops, beaux, nobility and royalty sat to him. 

He took his art seriously, dieting and abstaining 
from liquors in order to keep his hand steady and his 
eye clear. Possessing, too, the business sense of the 
Frenchman, he cut his silhouettes in duplicate, retaining 
one for exhibition purposes and carefully labeling it 
with the name of the sitter. 

There are the two Van Burens, sons of President 
Van Buren, with the tall hat, the ruffled shirt, with 
the tight coat, flaring elegantly from the waist and 
the pointed shoes, just showing below the trousers— 
all details marking the dress of a fashionable young 
man of Ir&4o. 

Husbands and wives posed together for their por- 
traits, the lady seated, the gentleman standing near her. 

A professor holds his book; a band leader his horn; 
a little boy, his bow and arrow—all mutely tell of an 
epoch which as that other name for silhouettes, 
“shadowgraphs” suggests, has passed into the shades of 
a by-gone age. 
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EARLY AMERICAN SILVER 


Silversmiths Took Pride in Making Their Pieces—Much of Their Work Is So Precious 
That It Is Kept in Museums 


By ESTELLE McN. HARRIS 


Teapot, Sauce Boats, Skewer, Beaker, Brazier 


pee most casual of glances at the early American 

silver, displayed at the Loan Exhibition recently 
held under the auspices of the National Art Gallery at 
Washington, shows that the exhibition is most note- 
worthy, and the more minute the examination of each 
piece the more is the appreciation of the work of the 
early American silversmiths increased. It is to be 
hoped that our ancestors may be as proud of our work 
as we are of theirs. Silversmiths of to-day have 
much ado to equal the good taste and culture of the 
early workers in the white metal. 


The first impression of this old silver is of purity 
of form, the proportion and perfection of line rather 
than of elaborateness. The simple lines, the weight, 
and the manifest utility, correspond to the time when 
they were made, and to the people who made them, 
and well merit the sobriquet given by the expert, 
“Little Monuments of American History.” 


The stigar bowl made by Paul Revere for B. Green, 
in 1762, according to the Paul Revere Day Book, is 
exquisite work, The pear-shaped body is rich with 
repoussé decoration in flower and fruit forms and 
armorial shield. The domed cover is also decorated. 
This is a rare example of Revere’s work. We do not 
know, but we rather think he preferred the plainer 
styles—he made many more of them! 


The silversmiths were careful to mark their work. 
It was their pride. At first the English custom of 
Placing the initials to denote ownership was followed, 
and the arrangement of these initials has a meaning of 
its own! Block letters were used, and if jointly owned 
the family initial was placed above the first letters of 
the baptismal letters of husband and wife. Towards 


the close of the Eighteenth Century script marking 
became fashionable, probably because the use of the 
pen was more general. Middle names, more often 
possessed by this time, make the identification of initials 
on early silver more problematical, when it has changed 
hands, as it so often has! Coats-of-arms were en- 
graved, block letters, Roman numerals, and all sorts 
of devices by the makers, and frequently dates have 
been added. In the Fighteenth Century, when the lists 
of silversmiths grew larger, to determine the makers 
from the many marks is something difficult. 


In New England, within an incredibly short time, 
the Meeting House became a reality. At first, the 
domestic silver such as tankards, beakers, standing- 
cups, salvers and basins, were taken to the Meeting 
House on Lord’s Day for sacred use. Soon they were 
regarded as being sanctified by their use and left in 
the sacred edifice, and then given by will. The stand- 
ing-cup (the progenitor of the silver goblet in common 
use in the South), belonging to Hezekiah Usher, was 
so willed to the Old South Church,—“1 peece of plate 
commonly called a Church cup”’—and was one of 
many. In this way, the Churches housed the first 
and finest collections. 


Inscriptions such as “This belongs to the Church in 
Truro, 1717,” in beautiful script near the upper rim 
of a beaker, and “The gift of Col. Francis Wainwright 
to the Church of Ipswich,”’—so delightfully Paulian 
in its wording—on the beaker by Edward Winslow, 
should have protected so many that have been lost. 
The Chalice was almost the only vessel peculiar to 
the Church use; beakers, patens and salvers, flagons, 
caudle cups, porringers, basins, were common to both 
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home and Church and distinguished only by 
the inscriptions engraved on the sides. 

In New England the making of silver was 
of the earliest industries. Probably the people 
would have preferred bringing it over from 
England if they could have continued to do 
so as conveniently and cheaply as they soon 
found they could make it here. In those 
days, just as has been the impression until 
rather recently, anything “imported” was nec- 
essarily superior. It is fortunate indeed the 
great majority of the colonists were obliged 
to use the home-made products from the very 
beginning, else we would be without the early 
Americana we are at last appreciating at its 
true worth. 


Qualities that were considered inferior— 
plainness and utility as contrasted with the 
baronial plate of England—have now been 
recognized as the great beauty of the early silver. 
And that wonderful soft radiance, that bluish, grayish 
look that early silver has, and modern silver has not 
and can't have! It was buffed away from many a 
piece in those queer Victorian days when old things 
had to be made new. This beautiful color, that comes 
only with age and constitutes one of the chief charms 
of Colonial silver is technically known as the fire-skin, 
and is in reality a slight film formed of air uniting 
with other of the materials used. Buffing succeeds in 
making old silver look like new tin and destroys this 


fire-skin. 


Paul Revere, that Jack and Master of all trades, 
is said to have made it in America. To distinguish 
the all-silver from this fashionable copper “rolled plate,” 
which now has become a much desired antique, the 
word was no longer used to indicate silver. The use 
of the simple words silver and silversmith is sanc- 
tioned in America by manufacturers and connoisseurs 
alike. 

The working 
America, we believe, was John Mansfield, who came 
to Boston from London in 1634. He was soon 
followed by John Hull. Before long this en- 
terprising Hull set up a partnership with 
Deacon Robert Sanderson, determining to coin 
money whether England liked or not. The 
famous Pine Tree Shilling was the result. 
When his buxom daughter Hannah was grown 
up and married Judge Samuel Sewall, John 
Hull could afford to balance her weight in his 
workshop scales with Pine Tree Shillings for 
her dowry. 


earliest silversmith of record in 


The firm of Hull and Sanderson is credited 
with the making of the first piece of silver in 
America, as well as the first money. This 
was a standing-cup, modelled in 1652 from an 
English one in the First Church, of which 
poth partners were honored members. A great 
combination, the Deacon and the Mint Master, 
who became the first Merchant Prince of 
New England! 
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Tankards, Cans and Beakers 


Boston was always the center of the craft, and 
many of the silversmiths were also important officials 
and required to be members of the Church. Many 
causes contributed to their invariable success. The 
excellence of the product and the demand for it nat- 
urally being the primary reason. There was good 
English silver to base their designs from, and ap- 
prentices became competent. The industry was soon 
taken up in other colonies. In New York the Dutch 
influence was decidedly apparent, but in the other 
centers the output followed the same lines as in Boston. 


In addition to Hull and Sanderson and their appren- 
tice Dummer, Timothy Dwight, John Coney, Edward 
Winslow and still others, were very early making beau- 
tiful silver in Boston. Later on the names of John 
Allen, John Edwards, John Dixwell, John Burt, Jacob 
and Nathaniel Hurd, Knight Leverett and Paul Revere, 
Sr., joined the ranks. During the last quarter of the 
Eighteenth Century Samuel Edwards, the Burts, Samuel 
Minott and Paul Revere, the patriot, formed a group 
of prominent silversmiths. 

Of this group, the name of Paul Revere is the most 
familiar. It may be that his other successes have 
shed an added luster to his silversmithing, but he was 
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in fact a remarkable man. An excellent 
goldsmith; engraver and publisher, much of 
the Continental paper money being his 
handiwork; he also manufactured church 
bells, gunpowder and rolled copper, and 
had a flourishing hardware and jewelry 
store in town and was Washington’s dental 
surgeon when in Boston. Church steeples 
and lanterns were closely associated in the 
mind of the Son of Liberty. His work as 
silversmith is of supreme beauty and ex- 
cellence. 

While Boston was the earliest to establish a large 
trade, Newport, New Haven, New York and Phila- 
delphia supplied orders from all the colonies with the 
work of equally skilled men. In New York Peter Van 
Dyke was showing his unusual sense of proportion and 
his creative imagination in his beautiful silver. John 
Brevoort, Jacob Boelen, Evaradus Bogardus, Peter De 
Reimer, Thomas Hammersly, Benjamin Wynkoop, were 
conducting a flourishing trade. The Dutch influence 
was shown in the use of heavier silver, more sharply 
cut edges and more massive proportions. While the 
workmanship was careful, as befitted that handmade 
age, the idea of permanence and solidity claimed first 
thought rather than that of elegance and delicacy. 

The world has become so accustomed to the “big- 
ness” of New York that the period when Philadelphia 
was the larger city is scarcely remembered. But for 
three-quarters of a century Philadelphia not only boasted 
the greatest number of people, but was the Mecca for 
artists and crafstmen of all descriptions. The silver- 
smiths were very busy there too, turning out pieces 
fashioned after the English designs. Joseph and Na- 
thaniel Richardson, Samuel Soumaine, William Ball, 
and the two Syngs, who were father and son, are 
among the well known names. Philip Syng, Jr., made 
the silver inkstand which was used at the signing of 
the Declaration, which small fact offers an opening 
wedge to interest school children in the early American 
silver. 

The silversmithing craft in the South was still in 


Jugs and Teapots, Rattal Spoon, Pair of Salts 
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Toddy Bowl, Tankards, Porringer 


its infancy when full grown in New England. It 
scarcely existed farther south than Annapolis. The 
far Southern States had continued to send “back home” 
to England for their silver, being rather more inclined 
to luxuriousness and less given to establishing indus- 
tries, due doubtless to their Cavalier background. The 
well-to-do centers preferred the English things, and 
the vast countrysides had no desire to compete with 
the refinements of town life. In this way the South 
did not make her own silver until the latter part of the 
Eighteenth Century. 

Until the exhibitions held within recent years, the 
impression was rather general that the early American 
silver was entirely a New England, New York, and 
Philadelphia affair, except to the people who possessed 
the beautiful work of the silversmiths in Baltimore, 
Washington and Annapolis. These pieces are in a class 
of their own. While patterned from the English, they 
are a marvelous combination of New England sim- 
plicity and Grecian purity of line. 

Standish Barry is considered the most distinguished 
of the Baltimore group, but it is a hard task to dis- 
tinguish the work of one from another of this group. 
The prominence of Barry, he having engraved the 
plates for the first money made in the colonies, may 
have something to do with it. Charles L. Boehme, 
Louis Buichle, Lynch, Aiken, and Holland, all of Balti- 
more, have left exquisite examples to represent them. 
G. A. Burnet of the city of Washington, and Chalmer 
of Annapolis complete the group, whose 
work is uniformly beautiful. In their time, 
the States were not so closely welded to- 
gether by transportation and commerce; 
“half the world did not know what the 
other half did”! 

Much of this early silver, teapots, salvers, 
jugs, punch bowls, tobacco boxes, as well 
as much Church silver is so precious that 
it is kept in safety vaults and in museums, 
and loaned by the owners for some special 
use and for exhibitions, but in many homes 
it gleams from the sideboard as it did when 
America was young. Quantities of it 
were melted and made over into forks, 
when silver forks came into universal 
use, and also when the early Nineteenth 
Century agitation over the use of alcohol 
was in a frenzied state bushel baskets of 
tankards and dram cups were changed into 
the rococo-silver fancies of the moment. 

At these exhibitions, great interest is al- 
ways shown in the large number of quaint 
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pieces that have not been in use for genera- 
tions. As nursery children we have all won- 
dered just why, “Tom, Tom, the piper’s son, 


went to Taffy’s house and stole a marrow bone,” for 
we did know he had a marrow spoon! It seems, ac- 
cording to “the oldest inhabitant,” that this spoon was 
laid beside the carving knife, and the marrow extracted 
with one skillful twist of the wrist from the omni- 
present joint, and given to the guest of honor. It 
looks easy to use—insinuatingly slender, with the de- 
pression of a side-hollowed-out log. Then the puzzling 
“spout-cup,” intended for use of the very ill and giving 
of “bitters.” It resembles a small teapot, with an at- 
tenuated spout at right angles and looking like the in- 
strument of torture it probably was. The mote-spoon 
slender too, with a cupped strainer at the end, is seen 
no more. The early spoons with the fig-shaped bowls, 
are also quaintly interesting. 


The shallow, circular bowi, with a single flat handle, 
has in this country always been known as the porringer. 
The handles are generally openwork, geometric, sym- 
bolic, and sometimes just a design dear to the maker’s 
heart. The most obvious use for the porringer was 
for a child’s soft food, but they were sometimes pre- 
sented to churches for use as almsbasins, and also 
known as “bleeding-bowls” in the days when patients 
were literally bled. Kept in a row on the mantel-shelf, 
they were so convenient! Those made must have been 
in constant use, for there appears to be none existing, 
battered or good, with the marks of the earliest silver- 
smiths. And yet the early wills were alWays including 
the “I leave my porringer” clause. But bleeding bowl. 
almsbasin or what not, they have a fascination of their 
own and at sight make the beholder break the tenth 
commandment. 


The Medieval English custom of placing the salts 
as a dividing-line between the gentry and the com- 
mon folk could, of course, have no meaning in the 
democracy, but the American silversmiths continued to 
make their salt-cellars equally capacious and the boat- 
shaped ones are large enough for many modern uses. 


Evidently our ancestors indulged in more luxurious 
fittings than have always been realized. Their silver 
brackets and whale-oil lamps, their tobacco boxes, and 
patch boxes for the belles which outdo the compact 
of today; the shoe buckles, and the conspicuous knee 
buckles that drew attention to shapely black silk curves 
that never seem to have done any running or had 
any runners, attest to this. 


And when night-time came and sturdy chairs were 
drawn up to the great log fires and the spice boxes 
and nutmeg graters and toddy warmers were all in 
use, and when neighbors dropped in to discuss the 
“topics of the day’—-while from across the hall floated 
the tinkling of the harpsichord and the tapping that 
accompanied the Varsuvienne or perhaps an impromptu 
minuet—and the blue white glamour from the por- 
ringers in their row on the mantel—Why then, “Back- 
ward, O Time, in thy flight, Just for tonight!” 


Acknowledgment is made to the Loan Committee for their 
invaluable assistance and courtesy, and hearty congratulations 
are offered to the National Art Gallery on the success of this 
most remarkable exhibition. 
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CURRIER » & -IVES: PRINTS 

(Continued from page 33) 
of life on the Western Frontier, as well as indicating the 
timber and agricultural wealth of the West, is the litho- 
graph of 1867, entitled “The Pioneer’s Home.” Then 
again there is featured in the same print the abundance 
of game, which was valued more seriously by the set- 
tlers as a food supply than a mere happy hunting ground 
for a good day’s sport. 
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STERN FARMERS MDME. 


Finally—the story of the American frontier life of the 
last century is replete in the message of the Currier & 
Ives prints and which are to be cherished as a commem- 
oration of those pioneer days,—days of struggle, hard- 
ship and perseverance in a land where the survival of 
the fittest were rewarded by the bountiful gifts and 
blessings of Nature. . 

The respect for law and order, blended with the pride 
of self-improvement and environment conducive to health 
and happiness, could not be better exemplified than in 
the reproduction of the charming small lithograph issued 
in 1871 a view of “The Western Farmer’s Home.” 


The reproductions used in this article are by courtesy of 
Messrs. J. P. and H. H. Benkard and Francis P. Garvan, 


SECURES RARE BOTTIEES 
Editor ANTIQUARIAN: 


Bottle collectors will be interested in learning that 
the Holtzermann Old China Bitters bottle was dis- 
tributed by J. D. Holtzermann & Son of Piqua, Ohio. 
That the beautiful old sea-green gothic window pickle 
bottles were largely distributed by Wells Provost & Co, 
Wholesale Depot, 215-219 Front St., New York, and 
also the Ben Franklin Bitters bottle or Poor Richard's 
Tonic with printed label and bust of Franklin on one 
side, with label “Prove all things” on reverse, was 
distributed by G. Mansfield Rowland, New Haven, 
Conn. 

I rejoiced when I lately added these three bottles 
to my collection with their printed labels intact; for 
you must know a bottle collector, like General Taylor, 
never surrenders until he has collected the very last 
hundred bottles to hang on his wall, and strives like 
Poor Richard to “prove all things” about his beloved 
bottles —M. Holden. 
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PERSIAN NEEDLEWORK MOSAIC 


Done in silk in Seventeenth Century. The needlework field in 
white silk is covered by rose bushes flanked by birds, in shades 
of blue, rose and green. Border as well as top of the Mihrab 
is done in rich shades of crimson, blue and green. 


From Dr. Ali-Kuli Khan’s collection at The Persian Art Centre, 


MAJOLICA, SPANISH, PAINTED TILE PANEL, TALAVERA, 
EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


The lions of Léon and the castles of Castile, from the design of this early 
Eighteenth Century Talavera tile panel. 


Reproduced through the courtesy of The Hispanic Society of America 
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THE FURNITURE OF OLD SPAIN 


The Chest Was Always a Highly Prized Household Accessory and Was Used for 


Every Purpose—Bureau Never Popular 


By MARY GORDON HARRISON 


ee interest in Spanish furniture has been growing 
= steadily during the past few years, and increased 
knowledge has given the work of the Moors and the 
Spaniards a place in our esteem to which it is right- 
fully entitled by its simplicity, dignity and picturesque 
ornament, 

The transcending charm of this furniture lies in its 
national character. Coming to it from the perplexities 
of English mobiliary art, from the caprice of the 
French or the multifold variations of even our own 
Early American, Spanish furniture, with its under- 
lying unity of fundamental national characteristics 
provides a grateful contrast. Seriousness, rigid dignity 
that never relaxed for the sake of comfort, strength 
and a simplicity that was balanced by a love of orna- 
ment, which found expression in color, rich carving, 
inlay and decorative metal work—such are the more 
apparent of these characteristics. 

Although these distinguishing national qualities per- 
vade all of the best Spanish furniture, many foreign 
elements went into the Spanish mobiliary art as into 
all other Spanish arts while it was still in a formatve 
state. ‘As far back as when Phoenician ships 
were the greatest on the seas, Spain had received the 
culture of Asia. Through the Greeks and Romans, 
classic art came to her. Until the Eighth Century 
Spanish furniture was of the ponderous Gothic type, 
decorated with heavy panels, which was common to 
all Europe at the time. In the Eighth Century came 
the invasion of the Moors, which brought with it the 
most tremendous influence that Spanish art has ever 
felt. 

The Moors were past masters of the arts and crafts; 
skilled in the making of glazed pottery of bright colors; 
in the forgery of steel; in the preparation and tooling 
of leather which has never been equalled; in the inlay 
of bone, ivory, silver and wood in furniture. All this, 
with the addition of an Oriental love of brilliant col- 
ors, the Moors poured into Spanish life until their 
expulsion in the Twelfth Century. By that time 
Moorish workmen and Moorish traditions were firmly 
established in the Southern Provinces and the next 
few centuries saw the spread of this form of Moorish 
influence until the whole country was saturated with it. 

It was at this time, when Christian Spain had 
triumphed over the Mohammedan Moors that the 
Mudéjar style—a blending by the Spainards of all that 
was practical of Moorish art from a Christian point 
of view, with Christian forms, became»important. The 
Mudéjar style, in which the basic Spanish character- 
istics were never. hidden, dominated furniture making 
until the Eighteenth. Century. In the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury it triumphed ovet imported Flemish and Italian 
forms. It was not until the Eighteenth, Century that it 
declined, when French and English styles obscured it. 


‘inserts of polychrome tiles. 


The best of the Spanish furniture is found in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 

Before taking up the furniture in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries, it is interesting to note a typical 
house in which such furniture would be placed. 

The type is the familiar one consisting of rectangular 
rooms grouped around a central patio. The interior 
shows several Mudéjar characteristics, notably in the 
free use of glazed polychrome tiles for wainscots, 
floors and a_ built-in cupboard in the dining room. 
These tiles were often used for the risers and base- 
board of the staircases which had bannisters of twisted 
plaster columns or perhaps only a red silk cord. 
Wherever the tiles appear the effect of their gay colors 
against the bleak white walls is intensely effective. 

The kitchen of these houses glow with a warmth 
and cheerfulness imparted by the colored tiles. That 
in El Greco’s house serves as an excellent illustration. 
At one end of the room, tiled and raised a step above 
the floor, is an open hearth with a crane and iron 
cooking implements before it. Benches are built in 
at each side of the hearth and behind it are two 
windows with delicate iron gratings. Outlining the 
raised hearth in a bright frame are tiles that extend 
under the beamed ceiling and down each wall. They 
form a shelf just below the ceiling upon which 
Talavera pottery of many colors rests, protected be- 
hind wrought-iron screens, 

The colored tiles—the azulejos—were held-in greater 
esteem by the Moors than by the Christians. But the 
Spaniards used them frequently, often replacing the 
geometric design which the Koran permitted the .Moors 
by a scene to illustrate a fable or a Biblical story or 
to display the royal lion and the castles of the Houses 
of Léon and Castile. 

The salon, therefore, in which most of the repre- 
sentative furniture of a household is found would 
probably have a hard-baked clay floor brightened with 
As a protection against 
heat and insects nothing was better than such a floor. 
Over it thick matting might be placed or a Moorish 
rug of graceful pattern and lovely hues. 

Under the beams of the ceiling carved Moorish 
brackets in the form of strangely grotesque heads or 
fish are placed. 

Lighting is by means of brass oil lamps, suspended 
from the ceiling on chains, or by iron hoops holding 
candles,*or=by iron or brass candelabra of all heights. 

If héating is necessary, the coals from an iron 
brazier—a reminder of Roman visits to Spain—give 
sufficient warmth. 

The bare white walls serve as a dramatic foil for 
the dignity and bulk of the furniture, and for an 
occasional portrait. Mirrors with frames of black or 
colors were in general use. 
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The austerity of the wall was sometimes softened 
by a damask or velvet jdrapery or a piece of the 
marvelous Moorish leather with its glazing colors in 
exquisite patterns like a fine brocade. 

Among the accessories, a profusion of small boxes 
must not be forgotten, for Spanish ladies held them 
in great esteem. 

The furniture which would go into such a room 
during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries was 
scant and the variety is surprisingly limited. The list 
for every household purpose includes only chests, 
varguefios, tables, chairs, benches and beds. 

There are several reasons for this dearth of furni- 
One is that the more graceful and lux- 
urious’ pieces such as the daybed and the sofa, were 
frowned upon as too undignified. Another reason is 
found in the fact that Oriental customs taken from 
the Moors made sitting on the floor among cushions 
a general custom for awhile among the Christians of 
Spain. Also the chest was a highly prized household 
accessory which was used for every purpose from 
holding silver, grain and other provisions, to the entire 
wardrobe. The bureau, when it appeared in Spain, 
was repulsed in favor of the chest. Chests were also 
used as tables and chairs. 

Furniture was scarce but highly prized. Benches, 
chairs and even large tables were demountable, because 
a household when travelling usually took all its fur- 
niture with it—a habit less surprising when it is re- 
membered that the rooms of the inns were bare. A 
castle to be left empty for a few months would be 
stripped of its furniture before the departure of its 
owner. 
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Spanish strong box with iron fittings and tooled leather decorations 
—Courtesy of the Hispanic Society of America. 
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The wood used for the furniture of the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries was principally walnut, but 
oak, redwood and chestnut were used to a lesser extent, 
according to the resources and tastes of the different 
provinces. The workmanship was crude and charac- 
terized by the use of unduly large nails, but the 
result was a sturdy construction well able to stand 
the wear of succeeding centuries. 

The chests show great variety and beauty. Some 
are carved and have inlay of mother-of-pearl, ivory, 
or colored wood which follows Moorish geometrical 
designs. The inlay is often repeated in these chests, 
which are of Mudéjar style, on the inside of the lid. 

Other chests were covered with leather or crimson 
(or occasionally blue) silk, damask or velvet, upon 
which designs were formed by brass nailheads, a fa- 
vorite decoration among the Moors.. The lids of these 
chests were often arched and the locks were invariably 
elaborate. 

The chest covered with fabric or leather was espe- 
cially characteristic of Andalusia; other provinces 
claimed chests as well as other articles of furniture 
peculiar to themselves. 

One of the most interesting of these provincial chests 
is that rare variety found in Catalonia. Here, as Miss 
Mildred Stapley observes, the chests have sex. If 
part of the chest has been converted into little 
drawers for trinkets it is a feminine chest, designed 
for a bride. If it has but one compartment, it is for 
the groom. The Catalan chest is also more pretentious 
than the chests found in other provinces by right of 
its carved relief, its mouldings and secondary plain 
lid, which is within the carved outer lid. 
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EARLY AMERICAN LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Made from pewter and old mirror glass, redolent with the spirit of the 
old rush light and tallow dip, smacking of the workmanship and handicraft 
of pre-revolutionary days. 

A fixture for every room in the house, brought up to date for electrical 


equipment. 


Reasonably priced. 


JANE TELLER INDUSTRIES 


ALSO 


Hooked Aubusson rugs made in all the beauty of design of the famous 


French carpets. 
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A large part of the value of old silver lies 
not in its age, but in the beauty of its 
workmanship. 


For years we have collected the finest of 
early American silver, reproduced it, re- 
paired it and made adaptations of it. For 
that reason I can offer to those who desire 
to match pieces of old silver, or to complete 
an old service, unexcelled workmanship. 


iN Poo EL EIT:N 
\79 CHESTNUT STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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Interior Decorations and Antiques 


V/ 


Two Tray English Tea Table. Mahogany inlaid with 
pearwood. 


Colonial Maple Bed. 


Very delicate lines. 


Very fine turnings. Refinished. 
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PREDERICK B. WALDO 
88 Phillips Street, off West Cedar Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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Any size, any design, hand dyed, in wool. 
JANE TELLER MANSION 
Locust Valley, L. I, New York 


The Francis Nye House 


MATTAPOISETT MaAss. 


Main Road to ‘‘Cape Cod’’ via New Bedford 
NEW ARRIVALS FOR FEBRUARY 


Pair Pewter Candlesticks. 

Pewter Platter. 

Some Fine Prints. 

Overlay, or ‘“‘Cameo’’ Glass Lamp. 

Three very lovely Hooked Rugs. 

Several good pieces of silver lustre. 

Victorian Match and Trinket Boxes. 

Needle Cases. 

Odd Little Boxes, now being collected. 

Pair Sheffield Fruit Dishes. 

Sheffield line on claw feet, in the plate. 

Duncan Phyffe Sofa end table. ; 

Windsor Foot Stool. 

Log Books, Ivories and Old Cooking Utensils used on 
board the Whalers. 

Also some good pieces of early glass. 


yea S. ELIZABETH YORK 


To Collectors and Antique Dealers! 


le EcO Wale RR: 
10 CASTLE RD., SCARBOROUGH, ENGLAND 


Member British Antique Dealers Association, 
has one of the largest stocks of genuine Old China in 
England for sale. 


DEALERS SUPERIED 


If you cannot visit England try one of our Sample Cases 
of Old China, $100 or $200. English or Oriental, 
or Mixed. 


ALL GUARANTEED GENUINE OLD 


Write for particulars and state wants. © 
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FOR YOUR HOM® 


FROM MY STOCK LIST 


Large Tin Candle Moulds. . $1.00 Lady Boston Rocker...... $7.50 

Seth Thomas Clocks, Small. 8.00 Qld 8-Day Clock? eee 10.00 

Small Spinning Wheel... .12.00 Small Walnut Bureau..... 15.00 
t 4 (No Mirror) 


Mortimer J. Downing 


Dealer in 


ANTIQUES, BRIC-A-BRAC, 
PURI ORE 


Light Green Geo. Washington Flask, “A Little More Grape, Capt. 
Bragg.’’ Best Offer. Crotch Mahogany Front Sewing Stand $20.00. 
Chippendale Mirror, 12x24 in., $20.00. Two Empire Mirrors, Paint- 
ings above, each $20.00. Maple Day Bed, $22.00. Mahogany Front 
Bureau, Some Carving, $25.00. Mahogany and Walnut Wardrobe, 
$25.00. Walnut Writing Table and Cabinet, $27.50. Maple Spool } 
Bed, $30.00. Cherry O. G. Table, 28x28 in., 1 Drawer, $30.00. } 
(From home of Jeb. Stuart) Mahogany Bureau with Mirror, Some 

Carving, $50.00 Slender Four Poster Bed, Mahoganized, Very Pretty, 

$50.00. Jerome % Darrow Wooden Clock, Excellent, $50.00. About 

30 pieces genuine old Ridgeway Willow Ware, $60.00. Grandfather |= 
Clock, $60.00. Mahogany Napoleon Bed, $65.00. Cherry Chest of |= 
Drawers, $75.00. Empire Crotch Mahogany Sideboard, $75.00. Grand- 
father Clock, $75.00. Walnut Snake Foot Tilt Top Tea Table, 
Round, $80.00. Hand Made throughout Bed Spread, Candlewick, Ivory 
with age, $100.00. Very beautiful. German-Pennsylvania Bride's 
Chest, Tulips, $100.00. Maple and Cherry Chest of Drawers, 
$125.00. Walnut Corner Cupboard, $150.00. Crotch Mahogany |s 
Secretary-Bookcase, $200.00. Beautiful Inlay and Marquetry Queen!= 
Anne Book Case, Large, $300.00. Slant Top Desks, $100.00 to/= 
$300.00. Napoleon Crotch Mahogany Desk, Historical, Original/& 
Brasses, $1,000.00. Handsome Old English Grandfather Clock, Benj. |= 
Michael, $500.00. Old Staffordshire China, $2.00 to $40.00 per|= 
piece. Some Sandwich and Bristol Glass. Please state your needs.|™ 
My customers come back to me. Crating a slight extra charge. 


Bronzes and Porcelatns 


Americana 


Room 305, Plaza Art Building 


9 East 59th Street 


New York 


Dealers are invited. 


Mrs. Roberta C. Nicholson 
R. F. D. No. 1, Charleston, Wie 


They may find something worth while. 


Large Collection of For Almost Two Years 
EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES A Regular Saturday Feature 


The Transcript is the only medium in Boston 

and New England that publishes each week 

—Saturday—a page of well illustrated, au- | 
thentically written articles about antiques. | 
In fact as far as we know the Transcript is | 
the only medium in the United States that 

makes it a regular weekly feature. 


The advertising of reliable dealers and indi- 
viduals is an added attraction to any one 
interested in antiques. 


May we send you a sample copy with our 
subscription and advertising rates? Address: 


Boston Evening Transcript 


324 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 
Antiques Department Tel. LIB erty 6600 


Very rare Block-front Lowboy, made in Newburyport, Mass. 


PEORTANS PARE : 
The Transcript publishes more news and carries more) 


684 Lexington Avenue, New York advertising about Antiques than all other Boston} 
Plaza 0378 papers, daily and Sunday, combined. 
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CECIL DAVIS, F.R.S. A. 


Specialist in Early English and Irish Glass 


Fine Table Glass, Old Millefiori Glass Paperweights in great variety. 
Rare specimen Drinking Glasses, including several historic 
Jacobite Examples. 


Detailed Monthly List, postpaid 10 cents. 


Early Irish Centre Table Candelabra, from the Collection of the 
Marchioness of Cambridge. Similar pair of early Irish 
Candlesticks in stock. 


8 St. Mary Abbott’s Terrace, Kensington Road, 
London, W. 14 
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0 
| Retail Phone—Plaza 2183 Wholesale 
a 
Spanish oie ne Louis XIV. Antique Co. 
= <A INCORPORATED 
Antique ESTABLISHED 1909 3 
Shap 3 9 EAST 55th STREET (near 5th Ave.) 
3 R NEW YORK CITY 
Zs 
: INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
Unquestionably z 
The Leading x 
Gallectce and ¥ ANTIQUE TAPESTRIES BROCADES 
: WARE WAR IES COPES CHASUBLES 
j Direct Import- BANNERS PETITE POINT LACES 
7 ers of Spanish OIL PAINTINGS 
A miticaite s MINIATURES ANTIQUE JEWELS 
of ANTIQUE CHINESE PORECLAINS 
/ JADES BRONZES 


WOOD CARVINGS EMBROIDERIES 
: CHINESE COSTUMES 
768 Madison Avenue at 66th Street 


| 
{ 
: New York, N. Y. 


eon wep eon uobeon telson sob con sober rouen: 


; | Palm Beach Galleries Tampa Galleries We supply Antiques and Costumes for 
: ; Plaza Bldg. 400 Grand Central Ave. Private Functions or for Moving Picture 
; Palm Beach, Fla. at Hyde Park, Tampa, Fla. Scenery. A large stock is always held in 
3 Barcelona | Freneria 5 reserve for that purpose. 
4 ‘| Galleries | Mercaderes 24 
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Prints ae Models 
Ships’ Lanterns 
a y MARINE RELICS 
NN wee of the 
} Old American Frigate 
Clipper Ship & Whaler 
We Have 

A Wonderful Selection of 
CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 


and 


ENGLISH SPORT PRINTS 


MAX WILLIAMS 
538 MADISON AVE. 
New York City 
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ANTIQUE CAUCASIAN RUGS 


Well Known in America a Generation Ago, These Rugs Appeal to Collectors with 
Their Bold Designs and Interesting Colors 
By HELEN EDITH ANDERSON 


(8) pe of the picturesque and still untrammeled cor- 

ners of the world is a wild stretch of country 
known as the Caucasus. Here between the Caspian 
Sea and the Black Sea on the west lies a wild, moun- 
tainous land three hundred miles wide and four or five 
hundred miles long. To the north is European Russia, 
and to the south lie Turkey and Persia. Crossing the 
center of this peninsula connecting Europe with Asia 
crouch the Caucasus mountains, stretching diagonally 
for seven hundred miles. The tremendous height of the 
mountain range and the hundreds of square miles of 
mountain country have been frcm time immemorial an 
effective barrier against much travel either by friend 
or foe. From this picturesque land of snow-capped 
peaks and verdant valleys come what are known as the 
Caucasian rugs. 


These rugs with their strong barbaric colors and bold 
geometric designs reflect the primitive agricultural or 
nomad life of the tribes who have made this land their 
home for thousands of years. The past of these peo- 
ples loses itself in the mists of legend. To the Greeks 
the land of Caucasia with its great mountains and im- 
penetrable fastnesses seemed to be the very country 
where Jason should find the Golden Fleece, for here 
they placed the mysterious land of Colchis. And in the 
heart of the country on the rocky crags of Mt. Kasbec 
was the scene of Prometheus’ sufferings. 


Alexander, Pompey, Justinian and the great Genghis 
Khan came to the Caucasus in historic times to conquer 
or to enter Europe by Dariel Pass, the only passage 
through the mountains. About a hundred years ago, 
Russia obtained control of Caucasia, and it still re- 
mains part of that country. But in the thousands of 
years of its past history this country of the Caucasus 
mountains has had peoples of all races settle within its 
borders, either coming as refugees or left by conquer- 
ors, so that today there are over seventy different tribes, 
each speaking its own language or dialect. 


Many of these groups are nomads, who live with . 


their flocks in the deep valleys in the winter and in the 
spring seek the upland plateaus. They are an ignorant, 
kindly people, although the traditional custom of ban- 
ditry crops out now and then. All the old handicrafts 
are practiced, such as forging swords and decorating 
them, weaving cloth, making saddles, and work in silver 
and copper. While many of the tribes are members of 
the Orthodox Greek Church there are also numerous 
Mohammedans, and here and there remnants of old 
and forgotten sects such as the Yezids, the devil-wor- 
shipers, and the fire-worshipping Parsis. 

Although overshadowed by the popularity of the Per- 
sian and Turkish weaves, the rugs from the Caucasus 
with their bold geometrical designs and rich colors were 
among the first of the Oriental rugs to be imported 


to this country. Often coufused in the past with Turk- 
ish rugs, they are now being recognized as worthy of 
their own classification and they form an important part 
of any collection of rugs. 


What impresses one on viewing these Caucasian rugs 
is the boldness of the designs, which are distinctly 
geometrical. While not all the varieties have designs 
as large as may be seen on many a Kazak, the custom 
of making the forms clear cut against the background 
gives a certain assurance to their designs that is almost 
always evident. Only occasionally does one find the 
ground color shaded as in some Persian makes. There 
is not the subtle use of color and richness found in the 
Persian rugs, but even with the more vigorous con- 
trasts of color the Caucasion rug achieves a harmony 
which only a craft worked for hundreds of years can 
give. 

The distinguishing mark of Caucasian rugs is the 
almost universal geometrical rendering of all the mo- 
tives of the design. In addition to the traditional geo- 
metrical forms, which indeed are given with a peculiarity 
all their own, the Caucasian weaver confines within the 
stiff, angular patterns all the floral and animal motives 
that he uses. Even human beings are represented some- 
what like little “Noah’s Ark” figures, stiff and upright, 
with animals which also look delightfully like chil- 
dren’s toys. 


As in all nomad weaves, the mystic significance of 
stars, diamonds and eight-sided forms make up a large 
part of the design. There is the eight-pointed star of 
the Medes and the six-pointed star of the followers of 
Mohammed, the tarantula-shaped forms, the goblet shape, 
and the “pear” form which is placed in orderly rows 
over a field. In highly conventionalized form are found 
the swastika and the tree of life, those two motifs 
that permeate under various guises the whole rug art 
of the East. Any one of these designs may be found 
with serrated outlines or innumerable little steps such 
as are found in some kinds of embroidery or lace. This 
roughened edge, together with the custom of attaching 
“latch hooks”, a woven line with an angular hook on 
the end, help to “tie” the design into the background. 
This “latch hook” design, by the way, is found so often 
on Caucasian rugs that its presence on a rug suggests 
that the specimen may be a Caucasian weave. 


Rug weaving among the tribes of the Caucasus un- 
doubtedly goes back to very distant times, but the 
oldest Caucasian rugs that we know of do not go 
beyond the Seventeenth Century or the early part of the 
Eighteenth. Most of the rugs generally met with were 
made during the Nineteenth Century or are modern 
weaves. 


A characteristic of the making of Caucasian rugs is 
that they are woven with the Ghiordes knot, and both 
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WANTED 


TO PURCHASE 


Old Flasks 
Prints 


Stiegel Glass 
Early Silver 


Furniture 


GEORGE W. REYNOLDS 


Showrooms, 1742 M St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


W. B. SPAULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
17 WALNUT ST., HAVERHILL, MASS. 


(Formerly at Georgetown, Established 1897) 


Spool Beds, single or in exact pairs, $12.50 
each, Mahogany and Walnut Carved Sofas, $25 
to $35. Arm Chairs and Rockers to match, $15 
to $25. Side Chairs, $7; some fine mahogany 
fiddle-back Chairs in pairs at $10 each. 
Early Pine Bridal Chests, $15 to $25. Sea 
Chests, $10. Pedestal-base Mahogany Card 
Tables, $25 to $35. Maple, fiddle-back Chairs 
with new cane seats at $5 each. All wooden 
Hitchcock Chairs, $5 each, single or in sets. 
Maple 3-slat Back Chairs with new rush seats at 
$7.50, single or in sets; special prices on lots of 
50 or more. Maple Post Beds that I have turned 
down to a delicate size at $30 per bed; these are 
genuine old beds and will be cut to any width 
desired in exact pairs, bolted and ready for the 
finish. Photos of any of the above sent upon 
application. No charge for packing or crating. 


Besides my usual stock of General Line. 


Let me know your wants and | will for- 

ward Photos with prices. I cater to the 

Dealer as well as to the Private Collector, 

and can furnish goods from _ individual 
pieces to car lots. 


All letters cheerfully answered. 
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Original 
Autograph Letters 


Manuscripts and documents of world-famous au- 
thors, generals, statesmen, composers and _ other 
celebrities bought and sold. Largest and most com- 
prehensive collection of autographs in America to 
choose from, including Washington, Hamilton, Jef- 
ferson, Lincoln, Lee, Napoleon, Poe, Emerson, Whit- 
man, Dickens, Thackeray, Kings and Queens of 
France and England, Presidents of U. S., Signers of 
Declaration of Independence. 


Sample copy “The Autograph Bulletin,” a cata- 
logue-magazine for collectors, mailed free. 


THOMAS F. MADIGAN 


(Successor to P. F. Madigan, Est. 1883) 
48 West 49th Street 
New York 


Old English Galleries 


88 CHESTNUT STREET Boston, MAssACHUSETTS 


MISS CRIMMINS 


of seven Walnut Street, announces the 
opening of the 
Old English Galleries 
at 88 Chestnut Street, where she will 


take pleasure in showing an 
extensive collection of 


ENGLISH ANTIQUES 


TELEPHONE HAYMARKET 6466 
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warp and woof are usually made of wool. The pile is 
often long and generally fine, and some of the rugs 
found are made of lamb’s wool. Most Caucasian rugs 
are small in size, being not over seven or eight feet 
long, except some of the Soumaks, and of course the 
long strip form of rug. Prayer rugs are found in most 
of the varieties. 

As in all the great groups of Oriental rugs, the sub- 
divisions of ‘Caucasian rugs are not always known by 
the same names. This is a source of confusion, but 
until a more universal agreement is established it is 
doubtless advisable to follow the groupings adopted by 
some good authority. The classification made by John 
Kimberly Mumford in his excellent book, “Oriental 
Rugs’, seems to solve the problem with less confusion 
than any other and covers the entire field. 

The ‘most northerly district in the East where rugs 
are woven in Daghestan, which is a province of Cau- 
casia north of the Caucasian Mountains, skirting the 
westerly shore of the Caspian Sea. Its name means 
“Mountain Land’, and from this wild country, peopled 
by Lesghians, came the Caucasian hero Shamyl who 
led his people unsuccessfully against the Russians for 
twenty years. 

Daghestan gives its name to one of several varieties 
of rugs woven within the province. Daghestan rugs, 
with their abundance of geometrical figures, thorough 
workmanship and harmony of color, were among the 
first rugs brought to this country. Many a family of a 
generation ago had one of these strange geometrical 
patterned rugs in front of the hearth. The “latch 
hook” design is very much in evidence in this variety 
of rug, as also are forms such as the diamond, long 
octagon, small crosses and lozenges. The colors are in 
general light and dark blue, ivory, green and yellow. 

Although Derbend lies within the province of Dag- 
hestan and in fact is its chief city, the rugs made there 
and round about form a distinct group of their own. 
They differ from the Daghestan weaves by being thicker 
and softer; they are more loosely woven and have a 
long pile. The makers, Tartars and Turkomans of the 
country round about the city, show their cruder and 
more barbaric blood in the bold and primitive forms 
and colors of these rugs. ‘The city of Derbend, from 
which they receive their name, was for a long time 
a Persian outpost against the northern barbarians, and 
because of its isolation in a mountainous country the 
city still retains much of its old, picturesque past. 

Southwest of Daghestan lies the district of Kuba, 
from whence come the Kabistan or Cabistan rugs. These 
weaves are similar to the Daghestans, and are often 
mistaken for them, but the designs are more diversified 
and there are subtle differences in methods of treating 
the design. The pile is cut quite close and the texture 
is firm, with the overcasting of the edge often done with 
cotton threads. In general, the Derbends are long and 
narrow and there is a distinct Persian influence shown 
in the color effects. The antique Kabistan is a very 
beautiful rug with a pile-like velvet. 


From the wandering homes of the Tchetchen, a nomad 
tribe living north of Daghestan, come the rugs of that 
name. Corruptions of the name are “Tzitzi’’ and “Chi- 
chi.’ These rugs have quiet, agreeable colors similar to 
the Shirvans and are sometimes sold for them. A 
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Tchetchen rug is generally wider than one of the Dag- 
hestan weave. As in the case of many of the tribes of 
the mountains, the origin of the Tchetchen tribe is lost 
in the past. One picturesque theory is that they are 
descendants of some of the lost tribes of Israel. 

A rug of which the makers deserve an epic based 
on their sad but heroic history is the Tcherkess or Cir- 
cassian. In 1864, when the last resistance against the 
Russian power had broken down, this group of power- 
ful tribes of the Caucasus, whose heroic defense of 
their homeland had been stubborn, brave but fruitless, 
migrated to Turkey rather than live under their con- 
querors. Their country is now almost deserted and 
the rugs for which they were once famous are now 
made in an alien land. The rugs themselves are often 
crudely done, with the geometrical forms worked in a 
primitive way. 

Among the varieties of rugs from the mountains of 
the Caucasus, the most picturesque is the Kazak. This 
word translated means Cossak, and the rugs are the 
product of one of those nomad, rough-riding, brave and 
cruel tribes that have made the name Cossack known 
throughout the world. In these thick and soft weaves, 
some with large geometrical designs arranged on a 
field flecked with tiny forms placed where the fancy 
of the maker led him, is reflected much of the tempera- 
ment of this picturesque people. 

These rugs are made south of the Caucasus moun- 
tains in the country around Lake Goktcha and in sight 
of Mt. Ararat, where the Biblical story placed the land- 
ing of the Ark. The colors are bright and contrasted 
with a gorgeous barbaric harmony. Deep blues give the 
effect in some specimens of black, while lighter hues, 
soft reds and greens, and a tawny yellow, perhaps, are 
used often in these highly decorative weaves. The num- 
ber of colors are generally not large in each rug, and 
from this economy come a strength and virility that is 
characteristic of these weaves. | é 

Kazak rugs, like other Caucasian rugs, carry geometri- 
cal symbols, and also the “latch hook” and the “crab” 
pattern. The latter, while it looks something like a 
crab, is really a degenerate form of rosette of four 
leaves. One feels that the designs of these Kazak 
rugs, though primitive and crude, have so much vigor 
and self assurance put into their delineation that one 
cannot but be impressed by their beauty and _ virilty. 
Symbols and forms that in more sophisticated rug art, 
such as the Persian, are pictured more gracefully, are 
here given with a rigid crudeness, but so sincerely that 
they are full of charm. 

Karabagh rugs, another of the Caucasian weaves, are 
made in the province bearing that name which lies 
south of the Caucasus mountains near the Persian bor- 
der. Although once a dependency of Persia and, be- 
cause of its situation, always open to Persian influence, 
still the native characteristics are so strong that Kara- 
bagh rugs are as distinctly Caucasian as the Daghestans. 
The antique rugs, far superior to their modern descend- 
ants, were made solely for the use of the tribe, but the 
making of modern rugs has been developed into an in- 
dustry, bringing with it a deterioration of the quality. 

The city of Baku, from which come the Shirvan rugs, 
lies on the Caspian Sea, and here the modern world 
and the picturesque past meet in a confusion of beauty 
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rares’ to be seen at the studios of: 


J. R. HERTER & CO. 


Antique Furniture, Tapestries, etc. 
PARIS WYSE > thst. NEW YORK 


A Very Fine Example of Queen Anne 
Craftsmanship 
Walnut, inlaid with Hungarian ash. 74 in. high, 
40 in. wide. 
This tare and handsome piece is one of many ‘“‘pieces 
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Sussel’s Yearly 
Reduction Sale 


Beginning 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY Ist 


Announcing our Cus- 
tomary Event to reduce 
our entire stock during the 
month of February, and | 


we can assure you great 
savings. 


You can’t go wrong 
buying in our Reduction 
Sale, as your purchase price 
is Guaranteed. 


ARTHUR J. SUSSEL 


Spruce—Corner 18th 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE “PENNSYLVANIA 
Miouosrum ‘BULLETIN 


Lhe American 
Windsor Chair 


With sixteen illustrations showing 
twenty-nine types and examples, 
with an interesting article on the 
origin, development and evolution 


of Windsors. 


Sent upon request 


Hayioft 


BeTHLEHEM PIKE (3 miles north of Phila. City Line) 
WHITEMARSH, Pa. Open Day and Night 
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CYRUS THE GREAT 


Persian Art Centre 
INCORPORATED 
POUNDED BY ALI-KUEI KHANUN,.D. 
DO: East 57th ot., New York 


EARLY AUTHENTIC MASTERPIECE 
TEXTILES AND WEAVES 
POTTERY, 
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Special Exhibition 


Spanish Carved Chests 
XVI Century 
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Spanish Rug 
Turquoise Blue, Dated 1609 
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Agency for direct importation of 


Superior Persian Rugs 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
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and ugliness. The new part of the town is an important 
commercial seaport of the world, where the output of 
the oil fields, which nations fight over, is stored and 
shipped. But in the old part of the city the ancient 
mosque of the Persian Shahs, built in the Eleventh Cen- 
tury, and the palace of the native khans of the Sixteenth 
Century, overlook the narrow winding streets of an 
ancient Oriental city where, in a Parsee temple, still 
burns the sacred fire. 


The Shirvan rug has a quiet effect of color and is 
even in texture. Its general aspect is that of a Dag- 
hestan, but in some specimens the Shirvan departs from 
the traditional design in the border and shows a con- 
ventionalized flower design. 


There are also the Shirvan kilims, which, like Persian 
kilims, have no pile but are woven like tapestry with a 
flat stitch, alike on both sides. They are somewhat 
coarser than the Persian kilims, and of course carry 
only the Caucasian type of design. They are woven in 
stripes, the widest being about twelve inches, which carry 
geometrical figures on a cream or ivory ground. Nar- 
row stripes in between the broad stripes are often plain 
blue, red and green. In the antique specimens are found 
beautiful pink, light blue and ivory colors. Shirvan 
kilims of the old weaves were made entirely of fine 
wool, 


Similar in method of weaving to the kilim weave is 
the Soumak rug. This rug is also called Kashmir or 
Cashmere. These two later designations are misnomers 
based on the custom of allowing the ends of the yarn 
each time a change of color is made to hang out on the 
back, thus producing somewhat the effect seen in the 
shawls from the Vale of Cashmere in India. The 
method of weaving produces an effect somewhat like 
a mosaic, and while the designs resemble the Daghestan 
type, the effect of the peculiar weave makes a Soumak 
discernable at a glance. 


Soumak rugs are woven by nomadic tribes in the 
province of Shirvan and carry the geometrical forms 
familiar in the Daghestan rugs. Although much thinner 
than the pile rug, they are very durable. 


Other rugs which are sometimes included in the Cau- 
casian group, although often spoken of as Turkish or 
Persian, are the Mosuls, Turkman or Genghis rugs and 
some Kurdish weaves that are made in ancient Armenia 
and Mesopotamia. Mr. Mumford places them with the 
Caucasian weaves. While woven outside the borders 
of Caucasia, they reflect much of the typical design of 
these mountain people and so might logically be grouped 
with them. They are much heavier than the typical 
Caucasian rug and their coarseness suggests the wild, 
wandering life of their makers. 


The mountain fastnesses of the Caucasus are one of 
the last strongholds of the well-woven rug. Good mod- 
ern Caucasian rugs are not easy to find and antique 
specimens are still scarcer, but when found one may be 
sure of having a prize. Diffe-ent from the more highly 
developed Persian, the Caucasian rug strikes in its odd 
designs and brilliant colors, and in its barbaric air a 
distinct note of the East, appreciated by the lover of 
rugs who wishes to round out his collection of Oriental 
weaves. 
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CHATS WITH COLLECTORS 
(Continued from page 19) 
candle—someone held a candle up while she looked for 
something in that dark little drawer and it burned the 
wood—you can see the pointed tip of the flame. That 
is genuine—if you can show me the person who can 
make a burn to look like that I'll give you the highboy !” 

“The safest way for the beginner with antiques is to 
go to a reliable dealer and say, “I want you to furnish 
one or two rooms for me.” Then by becoming acquainted 
with this furniture the amateur gains a solid foundation 
from which he can progress with safety. 

“The greatest harm which fake antiques do is not to 
the person who buys them but to the honest dealer, 
who is included in general suspicion. 

“Next to the faker as a nuisance is the ‘expert’, who 
probably never saw an antique until a year or two ago. 
He helps the business of the faker as much as any- 
body and adds to the confusion of the amateur. It has 
been said and I think with truth, that there are more 
‘experts’ than there are American antiques.” 

— on - 

ANTIQUE BUYERS ARE INCREASING 

There are a hundred buyers of bric-a-brac today 
where. formerly there was one. Now porcelain, 
bronzes, swords, ancient armour, snuff boxes, etc., are 
to be found in increasing numbers, and those who de- 
sire them have the means with which to gratify their 
desires. Bargains are discovered in almost every 
antique shop, in either American or English pieces, and 
the discriminating buyer finds many a choice piece 
through searching from shop to shop. 

‘0: 
COMING EAST TO BUY ANTIQUES 

New England is the mecca to which antique dealers 
journey from all over the United States when their 
stocks run low. Recently antique dealers have come 
from the Middle West, the Far West and even the 
South West—for Texas is buying antiques of quality— 
and have bought liberally in Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston. But as a general rule, the West is ab- 
sorbing more Empire and Victorian furniture than 
Early American. The reason is that the latter is not 
so readily secured nowadays as formerly. Good Eng- 
lish antiques, which have always been popular, are 


finding an increasing market and are much more easily 
obtained. 


PERIOD FURNISHINGS 


A quick reference gu'de to all styles in 
Furniture and Furnishings 


An Encyclopaedia of Furniture, Furnishings, Dec- 
orations. Contains 2,731 illustrations, 266 pages, 
size 914 x 12; 112) fabric illustrations covering all 
periods; 360 illustrations of chairs alone; 800 of 
carvings, design details, table tops, chair legs, etc.; 
800 design motifs of furniture, walls and ceilings; 
also 65 interiors. 


1922 EDITION, $7.50 POSTPAID. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON 
373 Fourth Avenue New York 
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WArPY NEW YEAR TO°ALL 
And May Your New Year’s Wish Come True 


If you should wish for a pewter dish with an eagle 
stamped on the back. 

A pair of pewter caddies in teabox of gold and black, 

If you should wish for a bit of old glass reflecting the 
days of yore. 

In weird “‘off tints of Lavendery Blue,’ (a term used in 
Antique lore). 

If you should wish for Lustreware, the kind that is thin 
and old, 

Canary, copper or silver as well as Sunderland gold, 

j= Or lovely old brass candlesticks; a silhouetto or two. 

= A piece of old time furniture, or coverlet of deep, deep 
blue; 

An old, old mirror, a Terry Clock, a fireset in old bell 
metal, 

= A wrought iron trivit with pierced brass top, on which 

to set your kettle, 

j= An old seachest in a shade of blue that sets your heart 

: athrill. 

= With old strap hinges, and hand wrought lock, and in 

: the end a till. 

= Oh there’s no end to 

: wish to find, 

And here’s a secret, 
2 you have the 
For all things named 

seachest blue, 

I have in stock and will gladly send, on receipt of an 
order from you. 
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Antiques 
MATTAPOISETT, MASS. 
(at the Francis Nye House) 


the lovely old things that one may 
“Collecting Friends,” if 
mind. 

in the lines above, from pewter to 


you can 


Read It for Information 
Use It for Advertising 


A regular Saturday feature of a page or more of 
well illustrated, authentically written articles about 
Antiques; also the advertisements of reliable dealers 
and individuals which are producing real results. 

i By real results we mean “SALES”! 
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May we send you a sample copy with our 
< subscription and advertising rates? Address: 


Boston Loening Transcript 


324 Washington Street 
Antique Department 


Sinigiate?@ia*s ts 


Boston, Mass. 
Tel. LIBerty 6600 


Sales elelelet 


» The Transcript publishes more news and carries 
=| more advertising about Antiques than all other 
Boston papers, daily and Sunday, combined. 
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A large part of the value of old silver lies 
not in its age, but in the beauty of its 
workmanship. 


For years we have collected the finest of 
early American silver, reproduced it, re- 
paired it and made adaptations of it. For 
that reason I can offer to those who desire 
to match pieces of old silver, or to complete 
an old service, unexcelled workmanship. 
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W. B. SPAULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
17 WALNUT ST., HAVERHILL, MASS. 


(Formerly at Georgetown, Established 1897) 


Spool Beds, single or in exact pairs, $12.50 
each, Mahogany and Walnut Carved Sofas, $25 
to $35. Arm Chairs and Rockers to match, $15 
to $25. Side Chairs, $7; some fine mahogany 
fiddle-back Chairs in pairs at $10. each. 
Early Pine Bridal Chests, $15 to $25. Sea 
Chests, $10. Pedestal-base Mahogany Card 
Tables, $25 to $35. Maple, fiddle-back Chairs 
with new cane seats at $5 each. All wooden 
Hitchcock Chairs, $5 each, single or in sets. 
Maple 3-slat Back Chairs with new rush seats at 
$7.50, single or in sets; special prices on lots of 
50 or more. Maple Post Beds that I have turned 
down to a delicate size at $30 per bed; these are 
genuine old beds and will be cut to any width 
desired in exact pairs, bolted and ready for the 
finish. Photos of any of the above sent upon 
application. No charge for packing or crating. 


Besides my usual stock of General Line. 


Let me know your wants and [| will for- 
ward Photos with prices. I cater to the 
Dealer as well as to the Private Collector, 
and can furnish goods from _ individual 
pieces to car lots. 


All letters cheerfully answered. 


cn 
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$1.00 per pair 
post paid 


Pair Civil War musket bay- 
onets. One used on British 
Enfield by Southern Armies ; 
other on Springfield by 
Union Armies. Make fine 
decoration. $1.00 pair, post- 
age paid. 


New Catalogue, 1925, 60th 
Anniversary issue, 372 pages, 
fully illustrated, contains 
pictures and historical infor- 


THE ANTIQUARY® 


WOODMONT INN 
WOODMONT-ON-THE-SOUND 
P. O, Box 744 


Woodmont, Conn. 


Telephone MILFORD 624 


Stretcher trough table, pair of 
fine scissors; 6 cane seat, pillow 


: 
| 


mation of all American mus- 
kets and pistols, including 
Colts, since 1775, with all 
World War guns. Mailed, 
50 cents. 


flower goblets and wine giasses; 
sugar bowl; sauce dishes; salts, 


back, curly maple chairs. Bell 
et¢, 


The New Haven shop was only 
a holiday issue and will not be 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 
501 Broadway, New York City 


4 nA Aa 
"RAR RR ae 


open after Xmas. The Wood- 
mont Shop is open all year round. 


RALPH CAPOZZI 


Early American Antiques and 
Bric -a- Brac 


THE 16 EAST 13 STREET ANTIQUE SHOP 
New York 


We have in stock: 


Sets of Chairs, two three part Dining Tables, 


many Mirrors, Queen Anne, Chippendale, etc., I may have just the piece you are searching 

small Tavern Tables, a serpentine front Desk with for 

ball and claw feet, Mantels, Panelling Latches, : 
Locks, Hinges, Etc. 


Come and see for yourself 


591 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Plaza 7778 
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An Extensive Collection of 


CHOICE ANTIQUES 


£4 spent the Summer in the British 
Isles seeking Antiques which would 
be adaptable to American homes and 
for Collectors. The result is a won- 
derful assortment of old Furniture, 
Lustreware, Staffordshire, beautiful 
Tea Sets, Textiles, Needlework, 
Portraits, Prints, Georgian Silver, 
Old Mirrors, Old Glass, Pewter, 
Brass, Copper, etc. All these old 
pieces were personally gathered by 
me and may be seen at my home. 


MISS CRIMMINS 


7 Watnut St., (off Beacon) Boston, Mass. 
7 Telephone: Haymarket 6466 _ 
Would prefer you phone for appointment. 


ALICE GRAYSTONE BAKES 


Early American Furniture and Glass 
Old Paintings, Ship Models, 
Hooked-rugs and Pewter 


11 EAST 8th S TREES 
NEw YorkK CITY jj - 


Stuyvesant 4053 


= see es =e == — 


Old Gold, Silver and Platinum Bought in any form 


Antique and Modern Gold Jewelry and Silverware Announcing That 


GARBER GALLERIES, Inc. 
Paut G. Garper — M. G. BLUE 


1210 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Are Exclusive Selling Agents in the United States for 


Old American and English 


SILVER 


HAROEDIG EERWIs.CO! 


709 Lexington Ave., New York 
Between 57th and 58th Streets 


PHONE REGENT 3448 


I. M. Reens & Co. 


WuHocesaLE DEALERS IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


(Fayences, Porcelain, Brass and Pewter) 


94-96, KI. Wittenburgerstraat Amsterdam (Holland), 


ee ee ee ee ee 
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rREANTIQUARIAN 


FRANCES M. NICHOLS 


Antiques 


j 115 Charles Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ON EXHIBITION 
A Collection of 


EARLY AMERICAN 
SOUTH JERSEY GLASS 


A including specimens from the Whitney, Isabella, Water- 
| ford, N. J., and Williamstown glass works; also some 


WISTARBURG and STIEGEL PIECES 


Pees URRY 


7 EAST 54th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


FRANCES WOLFE CAREY 
ANTIQUES 


HADDONFIELD NEW JERSEY 


An early Queen Anne chair, in the rough. 
A beautiful old porcelain tea-set, decorated in colors 
and gold. Complete and perfect. 
A charming pair of silver sugar-tongs by 
N. Coleman, Burlington, N. J. 


THE ATTIC TREASURE SHOP 


38 HADDON AVENUE HADDONFIELD, N. J. 


Located on the high road to New Jersey's famous 
coast resorts and only seven miles from Philadelphia. 


- 


This authentic 


Chippendale Chair 


is one of the many interesting and 
Rare Items in our extensive collec- 
tion of American Antiques. 


P. S. Our collection is assembled 

by Mr. J. Louis Isaacs, whose 35 

ae years’ experience and study is your 
ippendale 


1770 ' Guarantee. 


PHILADELPHIA ANTIQUE CO. 
; | 1725 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MAP EXHIBITION 


Largest and most unique collection of maps 
in New York now on display. You are cor- 
dially invited to call. 


Martha Morgan 
Antiques and Decorations 
120 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 


BOWES TOPT 


> i Ten pieces of dinner set, rose pattern; pair of 
13-inch platters, 2 plates, 2 soup-plates, 
2 desert plates, 2 pickle dishes, 


| 
; | Phone Closter 108 
| 


and 


] Miniature one-drawer Hepplewhite chest, original 
| condition, 2344 x 18 x 16% inches. 


Ply Le UR LIS 
HARRINGTON PARK, N. J. 


MARY LENT 
9 East Eighth St., 
New York, N. Y. 


6 
ANTIQUES 
% 
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To Collectors and Antique Dealers! 


CASE RO Wal? Bek! 
10 CASTLE RD., SCARBOROUGH, ENGLAND 


Member British Antique Dealers Association, 
has one of the largest stocks of genuine Old China in 
England for sale. 


DEALERS SUPPLIED 


If you cannot visit England try one of our Sample Cases 
of Old China, $100 or $200. English or Oriental, 
or Mixed. 


ALL GUARANTEED GENUINE OLD 


Write for particulars and state wants. 
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A CORNER OF 
ONE OF MY ROOMS 


EARLY 
AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Nellie Sprague 
LOCKWOOD 


‘9 Westport Avenue 
Norwalk, Conn. 


On the Boston Post Rd. 
Phone 845 Norwalk 


Telephone Stuyvesant 1934 


MARY CLAIRE O’BRIEN 
ANTIQUES 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


ENTRANCE ON 13th ST. 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


in MAPLE, PINE and CHERRY, 
consisting of Highboys, Bureaus, 
Desks, Chests of Drawers, etc. 


LAMPS—GLASSWARE—POTTERY 
IRON HARDWARE 


A. E. CARROLL 


735 Main Street, East Hartford, Conn. 
Telephone, Laurel 84 


THE ANTIQUARIAN! 
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Early American Furniture 

Historical Blue and Dr. Syntax Plates 
Marked Pieces of Bennington 

Pink Lustre Tea Sets 

Copper and Silver Luster, Resist Pitchers 
Canary Resist Tea Pot 

Urn Shape Vases 

Dresden and Staffordshire Figures 


Est. 30 Years Mad. Sq. 2304 


F. NOBLE CO. 
| 124-126 Lexington Ave. 
(Near 28th Street) 


MRS. CORDLEY | 


Offers for January 
a carefully selected stock of 


China Toby Jugs—Staffordshire Figures 
and Plates—Lowestoft and Silver— 
Pink and Purple Lustre 


NEW YORK 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE, PEWTER 
NEEDLEPOINT AND PRINTS 


Write or Call 


812 17th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Our large collection of unrestored 


NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUES 


include such pieces as a Curly Maple Lowboy, a 
Fine Walnut Gateleg Table, a Maple Claw and 
Ball Foot Highboy, and other pieces of merit. 


Many fine examples of Stiegel three-section mold 
and Sandwich Glass always on hand. 


M. 6 N. CASPER 


Antiques 


131 CHARLES ST. BOSTON, MASS., UcSiis 
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RUSSELL W. THORPE 


P.3O3- Boxes 
Douglaston, Long Island, N. Y. 
CONSULTANT to PRIVATE COLLECTORS 


Interested in Fine Paintings and Prints 
Of all Schools and Periods 


Lon ye 


Mea 


i cc 


Rare 
AMERICANA 
A Specialty 


(Correspondence Solicited) 


I. ANTIQUARIAN 
3 
4 
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| figures and inscriptions. 


| €Xceptional flasks. 


| HEARTMAN, Metuchen, N. J 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Mahogany secretary desk, needle point, 

sewing stands, fiddle-back and goose-neck chairs, 
pair mahogany “‘love seats,’’ cup-plates, bottles, tin- 
sel pictures.!) Photos sent. CRAWFORD STUDIOS, 
10th and Main, Richmond, Virginia. 


25 AVON ST:, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. Harvard Col- 

lege plates. Colored lithographs—‘‘Mount Vernon,” 
Thomas Lawler, San Francisco, 1867. ““The Route to 
California,’ C. & I., and other prints. HARRIETT 
WELLES CAPRON. ; 


HAND-MADE HOOKED RUGS—New and used; well 

made and moderately priced. Liberal discount to 
dealers. Currier & Ives. prints. J. C. RUDISILL, 
Littlestown, Pa., R. D. No. 2. 


ORIGINAL CHELSEA TEA SET FOR SALE. Descrip- 
tion furnished on request. MRS. ETHEL CAUSEY, 
The Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


LIONS, COWS, DOGS, etc., marked Bennington or 

South Amboy wanted. Must be in perfect con- 
dition. Please quote with price. CHARLES F. 
HEARTMAN, Metuchen, N. J 


ANTIQUES—Private collection, early English and 

Continental china, Georgian Silver, etc. Reasonable. 
List and prices on application. OVERALL, DAY- 
LIGHT THEATRE, Saskatoon, Canada. 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE 


WANTED—ANTIQUE FLUTES: American, Eu- 
ropean, Exotic. Also books, portraits and auto- 

graphs relating to the flute. DAYTON C. MILLER, 

Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ANYTHING printed in Connecticut before 1800— 

newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, letters, books, 
etc. Currier & Ives and other lithographers showing 
steamboats, clipper ships, locomotives, railroad scenes, 
hunting, fishing, sports, views of cities, etc. Wanted 


by HARRY STONE, 137 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


WANTED-—Six antique Spanish or Italian side chairs 
for a dining room. 
Reply to “H. L. Y.,’’ care of 
The Antiquarian, 461 Eighth Ave., New York City 


GLASS CUP PLATES WANTED—Log Cabin, acorn 

border, even serrative edge; Fulton Steamboat, 
round plate; Ringgold, large letters, round plate, two 
large and three small serrations in edge. Also some 
conventional plates. State condition and price. Ad- 
dress ALBERT C. MARBLE, 23 Beaver Street, Wor- 


cester, Mass. 


OLD TOYS, games, dolls, doll’s houses, groceries, 
stables, etc., of any nationality. Slipware with 


Address G. L. T., care of 
“The Antiquarian.” 


WANTED—A globe for an astral oil lamp, to be ten 


inches in diameter at the base. 
Address ‘“‘N. F. P.,”’ care 
The Antiguarian, 461 Eighth Ave., New York City 


| WANTED—For my private collection: blue and other 


colored Stiegel glass, early Wistarburg glass, and 
Quote with price. CHARLES F. 


Small Advertisements under Classified Headings, 50c per line per insertion. 


Minimum charge, $2.00. 


FOR SALE 


COLORED LITHOGRAPHS—Currier and others, 

showing clipper ships, hunting scenes and frontier 
life. Also views of old New York and other cities, 
game birds, naval heroes, naval engagements, 1812 
and Revolutionary scenes. Especially wanted—‘‘View 
of the Distributing Reservoir,’ ‘Washington at 
Princeton,” “‘Shooting on the Beach,” ‘‘Constitution 
and Java,” “A Check,’ ‘“‘The Prairie Hunter.” 
Prompt attention and best prices. FRANCES If 
EGGLESTON, Oswego, New York. 


—— 


CHERRY HIGH POST BED, foot posts reeded, very 

pretty; crotch mahogany sideboard, small, refinish- 
ed; pair Ottomans; also single one; mahogany fire- 
side seat; prism lamp, all original prisms, take 6-in. 
globe. Price and photos on request. 


THE JOHNSON, 44 Court St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


WEDGWOOD PLAQUE, GENUINE—Pale green, 

jasper, decorated in white cameo.—Subject, ‘“The 
Muses.”” Very fine antique. Write JACK KATES, 
622 W. 14Ist Street, New York City. 


FOR SALE—Historical Sandwich cup plates; whis- 
key flasks; old champagne glasses; bird salt dishes; 
sauce dishes. MRS. A. F. CURTIS, Delhi, NY. 


HAND-MADE FISH NET CANOPIES ffor four 

poster beds. Rare and Artistic, Early Period De- 
signs, replicas of 16th and 17th Century Canopies. 
MRS. LOUISE D. BROOKS, 18 Church St:, Wake- 
field, Mass. 


YOUR FAMILY CREST. The only antique used by 

your ancestors obtainable today. We can get a 
copy of it. Also Scotch Family Tartans. Ask for 
our pamphlets. R. STOKES, Gen. P. O. Box 231 (B); 
Toronto, Ont. 


PRICED TO MOVE. Colonial Sideboard—Sheraton 

influence. Two Eli Terry Clocks. Mahogany and 
walnut desks. Swan neck mahogany sofa. Hooked 
rugs. Currier prints. ELLEN F. CAMPBELL, Old 
Charles Town, West Virginia. 


CURRIER & IVES PRINTS—Will pay good price for 
Railroad, Western or Locomotive prints; give size 

and state condition. Address “‘M.R.H.”’ care ““The 

Antiquarian,” 461 Eighth Ave., New York City. 


LOG CABIN ANTIQUES, Dundee, N. Y.—American 

Antiques at wholesale prices. A few rare—all 
good. Special list. SPECIAL—Curly Maple Mirror 
Reproductions, Chippendale and others—priced low. 


RARE BOOKS 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERATURE, Libraries, Old 

Historical Books, Old Acts and Statutes of all 
States, Autographs and Manuscripts, purchased and 
sold. Catalogues furnished upon request. RARE 


BOOK CO., 97-99 Nassau St., New York City. 


CADMUS BOOK SHOP, 312 West 34th St., New 

York. Many rare volumes on The West, The In- 
dians, Local History, Genealogy, Adventure. Cata- 
logues on request. 


RARE BOOKS, IN ENGLISH AND FRENCH. 
Catalogue on request. 
ADELINE ROBERTS 
51 West 49th St., New York. 
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THE ANTIOU ARI 


A DIRECTORY OF ANTIQUE DEALERS 


NEW YORK 


THE ANTIQUARIANS 
11 East 8th St. New York 


RALPH CAPOZZI 
591 Lexington Ave., New York 


-~ FOUNTAIN & ELLERM, Inc. 
110 East 57th St., New York 


GINSBURG & LEVY 
397 Madison Avenue New York 


E. GOTTSCHALK 
150 Lexington Avenue New York 


GOLDEN EAGLE ANTIQUE SHOP 
708 Lexington Ave. New York 


J. R. HERTER & CO. 
iy Ee S7 thet: New York 


HODGE PODGE SHOP 
49 Christopher Street New York 


C. VANDEVERE HOWARD 
141 E. 57th St. New York 


RENWICK C. HURRY 
7 East 54th Street New York 


JAN KLEYKAMP GALLERIES 
3 and 5 E.,54th St. New York 


MARY LENT 
9 Kast Sth St, New York 


HAROLD G. LEWIS 
709 Lexington Ave. New York 


LOUIS XIV ANTIQUE SHOP 
9 East 55th Street New York 


THE MARGOLIS SHOP 
1132 Madison Ave., New York 


COUNT C. R. MORNER 
658 Lexington Ave. New York 


MISS MOORE, Inc. 
137-A East 52nd St., New York 


F. NOBLE & CO. 
124-126 Lexington Ave. New York 


MARY CLAIRE O’BRIEN 
63 Fifth Av. (entrance on 13th) N. Y. 


FLORIAN PAPP 
684 Lexington Ave. New York 


FRED J. PETERS 
52 East 56th Street New York 


SPANISH ANTIQUE SHOP 
768 Madison Ave. New York 


16 EAST 13th ST. ANTIQUE SHOP 
16 E. 13th St. New York 


HENRY WEIL 
126 Bast 57th) St., New York 


GUSTAVE WERNER 
141 East 57th St. New York 
WESTPORT ANTIQUE SHOP, Inc. 
POPES Ssrdiast New York 
WEYMER & YOUNG, INC. 
SOR S/ thts New York 


MAX WILLIAMS 
538 Madison Avenue New York 


FRED J. PETERS 
384-386 Broadway Flushing, L. I. 


DONALD M. TIFFANY 
106 Broadway Bayside, L. I. 


RUTH WEBB LEE 
72 East Ave., 


MRS. ALBERT DODGE 
N. Main Street, Pawling 


Pittsford 


ANDREW OATMAN 
Cailo Gardens Cambridge, N. Y. 


VERMONT 


HARRIS ANTIQUE HOME 
18 Franklin St., Brandon 


MASSACHUSETTS 
NORMAN R. ADAMS 
82 Phillips St. 
MISS CRIMMINS 
7 Walnut St. 


GEORGE GEBELEIN 
79 Chestnut Street 


LOUIS JOSEPH 
381 Boylston St., 


RAMON A. PENN 
93" St. James Ave., 


FRANCIS NICHOLS 
115 Charles Street 


I. SACK 
35 Charles Street Boston 
FREDERICK B. WALDO 
88 Philipps St., Boston 


ALFRED M. UHLER 
Lexington Road Concord 


HARRIET W. CAPRON 
25, Avon! St:, Cambridge 


F. E. CUMMINGS 
Cushing’s Corner 


Boston 


Boston 


Boston 


Boston 


Boston 


Boston 


Hanson 


VILLAGE GREEN ANTIQUE SHOP 


59 South Main Street, 


W. B. SPAULDING 
17 Walnut St. Haverhill, Mass. 


Cc. E. COMINS 
1 East Main St. Warren, Mass. 
LOUISE R. READER 
417 Westford St., cor Wilder, Lowell 
SAMUEL TEMPLE 
Main Street, Lynnfield Centre 


Cc. F. BESSOM 
11 Washington St. Marblehead 


S. ELIZABETH YORK 
Marion Road, Mattapoisett 
MRS. CLARK’S SHOP 
38-44 N. Water St., New Bedford 
THE COLONIAL SHOP 
22 No. Water St. New Bedford 


EMMA G. FITTS 
59 Winter St., Mohawk Trail, Orange 


Ipswich 


NEW JERSEY 
FRANCES WOLFE CAREY 


38 Haddon Avenue Haddonfield 
MARTHA deHAAS REEVES 
20 Potter St. Haddonfield 
WILMER MOORE 
18 West Broad Street Hopewell 
MARIE L. LARKIN 
Paramus Road Ridgewood 
MRS. EDITH BRUEN 
100 Central Ave. Madison 
THORPE’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
321 West Front Street, Plainfield 
REID’S ANTIQUE & AUCTION 


GALLERIES 


27 North Warren Street Trenton 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SCHUMM ANTIQUE SHOP 
451 Main Street Bethlehem 


FRANCO-AMERICAN 
ANTIQUE SHOPPE 
1203 DWoceust St? Philadelphia 


GRISCOM GALLERIES 
20 South 18th St., Philadelphia 


STEPHEN K. NAGY 
8 South 18th Street Philadelphia 


SUSSEL’S 
N. E. Cor. 18th & Spruce, Phila. 


MARTHA deHAAS REEVES 
1026 Pine Street Philadelphia 
MRS. M. B. COOKEROW 
265 King St. Pottstown 
FRANCIS D. BRINTON 
Oermead Farm West Chester 


THE HAYLOFT 
Bethlehem Pike Whitemarsh 


CONNECTICUT 


H. E. BURGESS 
358 W. Putnam Avenue, Greenwich 


J. M. MITCHELL 
173 Greenwich Ave. Greenwich 


SPINNING WHEEL SHOP 
115 East Putnam Avenue Greenwich 


A. E. CARROLL 
735 Main Street East Hartford 


PILGRIM ANTIQUE SHOPPE 
519 Farmington Ave. Hartford 


JOSEPH JENDE 
13 S. Water St., East Port Chester 


MAYFIELD’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Boston Post Road Noroton 


NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD 
9 Westport Avenue Norwalk 


THE ANTIQUE EXCHANGE 
210 Disco Bldg., Franklin Sq., Norwich 


HERBERT F. KNOWLES 
39 Capen St. Hartford 


WOODMONT INN ANTIQUE SHOP 


14 Cherry St. Woodmont-on-the-Sound 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


LYNDE SULLIVAN 


Durham Strafford County 


MISSOURI 
THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
1903 Main Street Kansas City 


YE OLD TYME SHOPPE 
711 So. Tenth Street St. Joseph 


OREGON 
RAYMOND’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
705 Davis Street, Portland 


J. W. WOOD 


705 Davis Street Portland 


MAINE 


HOWARD ANTIQUE SHOP 
School of Commerce Bldg. Auburn 


A. O. BESSE 
Kennebunkport York County 


ENGLAND 
ALFRED P. CATHERALL 
35-9 Watergate Row Chester 


Cc. T. FOWLER 
10 Castle Road Scarborough 


CECIL DAVIS, F.R.S.A. 
8 St. Mary Abbott’s Terrace 
Kensington Road, London, W.14 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
GEORGE W. REYNOLDS 
1742 M St. N.W., Washington 


GARBER GALLERIES | 
1210 Connecticut Ave. Washington 


MRS. CORDLEY ‘ 
812° 17th St Neen Washington 


OHIO 


IONE AVERY WHITE 
15401 Richmond Place, E. Cleveland 


R. M. DAVIDSON 
58 Hudson Avenue Newark 


The charge for listing Antique Dealers in the Directory is $10 for six months or $18 for one year. 


ANTIQUES 
At Reasonable Prices 


SHIP MODELS 
CAREFULLY RESTORED 


DONALD M. TIFFANY 
106 Broadway, Bayside, L. I. 


THE COLONIAL SHOP 
(W. W. BENNETT, Prop.) 
Antiques of All Kinds 


FURNITURE, GLASS, CHINA, POTTERY 
PRINTS 
Ship Models and other Whaling Items—Fireplace Fittings 


22-24 N. Water Street, New Bedford, Mass. 


HODGE PODGE SHOP 
ANTIQUES 


Spring 7017 
Louise Middleton Chapman 


49 CHRISTOPHER ST., 
At Sheridan Square 
New York 


fees >URGESS 


Early American Furniture 


Panel Work, Doors and Mantels 
358 WEST PUTNAM AVENUE 
Boston Post Road Greenwich, Conn. 


Phone 1213 


Pink Lustre 
Tea Srt 
William and Mary 
Mirror 


ALFRED M. UHLER 
on the 


Lexington Road, 
CONCORD, MASS. 
Telephone 215-W 


WIDOW 


living in beautiful old Colonial farmhouse near New York, 


within a 
few miles of several large New Jersey cities and towns, and experienced 


in the collection of antique furniture, glass, pottery, pewter, etc., 
United States, England and France, 


WOULD BE GLAD TO CONSIDER BUSINESS 
ARRANGEMENT 


with either wholesale or retail dealer for the display and sale of 
antiques in her home. 
Address F. L., Care of THE ANTIQUARIAN. 


in the 


We carry one of the largest stocks in New Jersey. 
It will pay you to look us over. 


Mm 2aORPES ANTIQUE SHOPPE 
321 West Front Street 
Plainfield, N. J. 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 
We hold 1,250,000 vols., second-hand and new, 


every Ber ceivable subject. Books on approval. 
Also Rare Books, Out-of-Print Books, and sets 
of Authors. Catalogues free (20 issued). Out- 
line your requirements and interests. Commis- 
sions executed. 

FOYLES, 

121 Charing Cross Road, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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MAYFIELD’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Boston Post Road, 


Noroton, Conn. 


LARGEST COLLECTION OF 
OLD GLASS, CHINA AND 
CURIOS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


OP Fee fay. K. NAGY 
COLLECTION OF OLD MAPS 
1631 to 1810. 
SILHOUET TES—COINS—MEDALS 
Books for Collectors 
LISTS FREE 


8 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HERBERT F. KNOWLES 
ANTIQUES 


FINE COLLECTION OF OLD BOTTLES AND FLASKS, 
PEWTER AND PRINTS, RARE CARVED OAK HADLEY 


CHEST. 
WINTER SHOP 
39 Capen Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Colonial and Oriental Antiques 
GREGORY BARTEVIAN 


Antique Furniture, Oriental Antique 


Rot 
Iron Historical China and Colored Glasses, Crystal Chandeliers, Colonial 
Hooked Rugs, Ortental Antique Rugs and Embroidertes. 
Furniture made to order 
Oriental and Hooked Rugs washed, cleaned and repaired. 
Reasonable Prices and Good Work Guaranteed. 


151 Charles Street, Boston, Mass. 


Telephone Haymarket 4595 


Brass and Copper Pewter, 


MITCHELL’S AUCTION ROOMS 


173 Greenwich Ave., 
J. M. MITCHELL. Auctioneer and Appraiser 


Greenwich, Conn. 


Antique Auctions conducted for Dealers or Private Parties 


SPINNING WHEEL SHOP 
ANTIQUES 
OLD HOOKED RUGS 


115 E. Putnam Avenue 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
Old Mahogany Lustre 


Early American Furniture—Old China 
ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD 


WILMER MOORE 
18 West Broad St., 
Hopewell, N. J. 
Chintzes, Furniture, 
Glass, China, Prints 
Old Pottery 


8 Miles from Princeton—13 Miles from Trenton 


OUWT_OE-PRIN le BOORSSSUEPEIEID 


of every description thoroughly searched for and found expe 
ditiously. We specialize in English editions. Imperfect sets 
completed. First editions supplied. Genealogies, family and 
town histories furnished. Back numbers of all magazines 
supplied. No charge or obligation for this service. Inquiries 
solicited. Regular Announcements free on request. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 Fifth Avenue Dept. Q New York 
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Owing to the expansion of my business I have found it necessary 


to take over the premises 


379 Boylston Street 


formerly occupied by the late C. L. Cooney, where I have now 


on display a choice collection of 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
OLD CHINA 
SILVER AND GLASS 
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Louts JOSEPH 
379 and 381 Boylston Street _ 
BOSTON 


Back Bay 1166 
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AINTIQUARIAN 
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An Important Sandwich Glass, 
Seven Light, Centre, Candelabra 


A Pair of Early Sandwich Glass 
Three-light Candelabra (one 
illustration on Maid at Pose, the 
other a youth.) 


A Pair of 18th Century English 
Cut Crystal Mantel Candelabra 


(one illustration. ) 


ll A Pair of Early Sandwich Glass 
Two-light Candelabra (the il- 


lustration. ) 


A Pair of Lyre Candelabra Dec- 
orated with Crystal Drops (one 
illustration) . 
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View of the upper room at Treasures of Old Italy. 
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Early American 
Furniture Now 
on Exhibition 


An extensive tour in search of unusual and his- 
torical Early Americana has resulted in a collec- 
tion of furniture worthy of the most exacting. 
A visit to our shop at this time will prove espe- 
cially interesting. 
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AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


One of a set of six Sheraton Chairs from the 85 CHAR LES iauae 
family of former Governor Andrew, of BOSTON, £™ AsSue 
Massachusetts. 
Just one example of our fine furniture. 
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An Auction Sale of Antiques at Trenton 
To be held on 


Tuesday, March 9th, at 11 A.M. 


At which will be offered a most varied group of Early Americana. ‘There 
are Chest of Drawers, Four-poster Bedsteads, a Grandfather's Clock, fine 
old Highboy, Tiltop and Piecrust Tables, two old Bureaus, very early Desk, 
‘some old Mirrors, Plates and a few Staffordshire Figures and Lustre. Also 
there is some Pewter, South Jersey and Sandwich Glass to be offered, be- 
sides Old Hooked Rugs, and many other things too numerous to mention. 


ALL TO BESOLD Al AU CHIC. 


We have Antiques and Reproductions on private sale daily, and invite your 


inspection. ; 
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H. M. REID é 

27 N. WARREN STREET H. M. REID, Auctioneer : 
Founded 1889 32-34 CHANCERY LANE é 
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Italian Antiques 


Furniture, 
Wrought Iron 
for the Home and 
Garden 


Rococo Mirrors 
Candlesticks 
Objects of Art 
Etc. 


Collected by Mr. Lualdi tn his travels through Italy. 


16 Cambridge Street 


Leachmere Square East Cambridge, Mass. 
ACROSS THE CRAIGIE BRIDGE (CHARLES RIVER DAM) FROM THE NORTH STATION 


The American -Art -Association, Inc., -Announces that 
Owing to Discontinuance of the Serota Antique 
Shop in Portland + Maine, A Collection of 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 
HOOKED RUGS & DECORATIONS 


Will Be Dispersed at Unrestricted Sale 
March 12 & 13 [Exhibition from March 6 | 


at the AMERICAN ART GALLERIES 


Madison Avenue 1 56.57 Street + New York 


TLELUSTRATED GATALOGUE MAILED ON RECEIPT 
OF ONE DOLEAK 
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REVISED EDITION 
“arly American Bottle: and Flasks” 


Published by STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER in 1921 


This new and _ thor- 
oughly revised edition 
will have 100 plates 
showing approximately 
900 bottles, with relia- 
ble, accurate and care- 
fully compiled historical 
data on every known 
early American Glass 
Factory where bottles 
and flasks were made. 
The bottles have been 
rearranged, regrouped 
and renumbered to fa- 
cilitate identification. 

‘The photographs have 
been taken by a new method and are surprisingly clear and beautiful. The revised list 
includes: 30 variations of Pike’s Peak flasks, 5 Clocks, 20 Cornucopia, 10 Cannon, 7 
Hunters, 12 Railroad, 12 Boats, 20 Trees, 19 Violins, 11 with Sheafs of Rye, 20 Handled 

Jugs, 13 Lafayette, 45 
__. Masonic, 47 Washing- 

— ton, 189 American 

Eagle, 17 Bininger Bot- 

tles, 122 Bitters Bottles 

and a great number of 
heretoforeunknown 
bottles and flasks are 

described, including a 

comprehensive group of 

Stiegel flasks and simi- 

lar ones made in New 

England, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, generally 

known as Pitkins. 

The unique and appeal- 
ing feature of the work is an abridged, Ree De: size check list, very similar to the first edition 
(1921). This will accompany the large book, which gives the data and information in 
great detail, also includes the check list and 100 plates. 

Price for the two books, well bound, is $12.50, prepaid in the United States. The lim- 
ited edition will be ready for distribution about April lst and subscriptions will be filled 
in the order of their receipt when accompanied by remittance. 


Published and for sale only by the author 


STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER 


THE CROSSROADS, PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 


The only standard reference work on the subject for collectors, dealers 
and Itbrattes. 
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We carry a very large stock of 


EARLY AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES 


Mostly in the Rough—Highboys, Lowboys, Corner Cabinets 
and Old Pewter 


To the left: An antique Martha Washington Mirror, 7 feet 2 inches high 
by 32 inches wide. Decorations, glass and all parts in absolutely perfect 
condition. 


Below: A Maple and Pine Windsor Settee, with carved knuckles. 


Flayderman & Kaufman 


67 Charles Street Boston, Mass. 


ARE YOUR OLD PRINTS VALUABLE? 


You undoubtedly have old prints in your home or you may know a neigh- 
bor who has several interesting ones which are of little value artistically but 
of considerable value as a rarity. 

It is altogether possible you have had the opportunity to purchase from 
one source or another, historical subjects by old American lithographers, such 
as N. Currier or Currier © Ives. Possibly you did not know the value of 
these prints. There is amazing profitin them. It is a field where a little 
knowledge is valuable. 

Mr. Warren A. Weaver has compiled a list of the works of Nathaniel Currier 
and the later partnership of Currier % Ives. In his book, over 3,075 prints 
are listed and 1,251 of them are priced according to present-day values, as 
secured from Auction Galleries, dealers and by private sale. [he book is 
cloth bound, contains 160 pages, and is illustrated with many reproduc- 
tions of their works. Price of this book is $10.00 ‘The two Ste 
are free to purchasers of the book. 

Since the book was published three months ago, two Write us, we will gladly send you a supplement to 


supplements of twelve pages each have been issued show the valuable information purchasers of Mr. 


giving even later prices, asa suggested aby “collectors. wo voes, huni haven bere receiving. A supplement 
throughout the United States and recent sales at large 
Auction Galleries in New York. 


HOLPORT PUBLISHING CO. 


mee AS | 40th STREET NEW YORK 
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Walnut cupboard and dolls in the collection of Miss Julia D. S. Snow 


DOLLS OF OLD NEW ENGLAND 


Some of These Old Rag Babies Wore Quaint Costumes—Faces Were Usually Flat, 
and Toes Generally Turned Out 
By ELLA SHANNON BOWLES 


N the year 1839 a little Massachusetts maid received 

on her birthday a note and a present from her 

mother. The short letter is preserved in “The Life, 
Letters and Journals of Louisa M. Alcott,” and from 
it we gain a picture of the gift. 

“My dear little girl,” wrote the mother of the future 
creator of “Jo, Meg, Amy and Beth,” “will you ac- 
cept this doll from me on your seventh birthday? 
She will be a quiet playmate for my active Louisa 
for seven years more. Be a kind mamma and love 
her for my sake. 

“Beach Street, Boston, 1839. 

Your MorHer.” 


The Alcott children loved their dolls, and Louisa 
was the leader of many games in which the dolls took 
active part. The Journal describes their activities: 

“Dolls were an equal source of pleasure. The 
imaginative children hardly recognized them as manu- 
factured articles, but endowed them with life and 
feeling. Louisa put her dolls through every experience 
of life; they were fed, educated, punished, rewarded, 
nursed, and even hung and buried, and then resurrected 
in her stories. The account of ‘The Sacrifice of the 
Dolls’ to the exacting ‘Kitty Mouse’ in ‘Little Men’ 


delights all children by its mixture of earnestness and 
playfulness.” 

Almost any type of doll would have stimulated the 
vivid imagination of a child who delighted in make- 
believe of all kinds. Possibly little Louisa May dressed 
the post of a “low-post” bedstead, as did another child 
of old New England, or made “petunia babies” from 
the posies in her mother’s garden. The bent twigs 
of maple trees, a pillow with a string tied around it, 
a stick of wood bedecked with a treasured scrap of 
gay calico may have been her beloved babies. We 
can only guess. "The girls of the Alcott family were 
no doubt well supplied with a bevy of smug-faced 
dolls, but the doll worthy of note from the giver 
must have been a real store doll! 


Old rag dolls were treasured heirlooms of many 
New England homes. Of all sizes and attired in many 
kinds of quaint costumes, they had some points in 
common. Their faces were invariably flat; their hands 
were stiff and rigid; their toes turned out in a most 
alarming manner. Sometimes they had black button 
eyes; frequently their prim features were painted with 
beet and fruit juices; occasionally eyes, nose and mouth 
were embroidered. For hair, they wore toupées of 
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Mrs. 


Character dolls: 
(seated) made 1785 by Miss E. Kimball, re-dressed 1865—four dolls, French, about 1812 


(left) by 


yarn or hemp or wisps of real hair. Their garments 
were full-skirted gowns of sprigged muslins or prints 
and they often wore sunbonnets of the same materials 
as their dresses. In one New Hampshire family still 
lives an old rag-doll who for over eighty years has 
pleased its daughters. True, she has become some- 
what the worse for wear, but her blemished features 
have been renewed by the simple expedient of re-cover- 
ing her face witha fresh piece of cloth! 

In “Child Life in Colonial Days” Alice Morse Earle 
tells of a shapeless rag-doll, “Bungwell Putt” by name, 
which is in the collection at Deerfield Memorial Hall: 

“It was cherished for eighty years by Clarissa Field 
of Northfield, Mass., who was born blind, and whose 
halting but trusting rhymes of longing for the clear 
vision of another world are fastened to the plaything 
she loved in youth and in old age.” 

Some of these old rag babies led exciting lives and 
were taken adventuring by their young mothers. In 
“A New England Girlhood,” Lucy Larcom tells of the 
hill behind her house with “its slanting sides, worn 
smooth by the feet of many childish generations,” and 
the ledges carpeted with mosses in various patterns: 

“These were the winding-ways up our castle towers, 
with breakfast rooms and boudoirs along the landings, 
where we set our tables for unexpected guests with 
broken china, and left our numerous rag-children tucked 
in asleep under mullein-blankets or plantain coverlets, 
while we ascended to the topmost turret to watch for 
ships coming in from the sea.” 

Mrs. Earle tells us that she has often been asked 
if the first children coming to the new world had dolls, 
and she believes that they had objects resembling 


Cleveland ; 


“Freedom’—‘The Foot-bath’—Doll 


crude dolls. Dolls were first called puppets, and in 
England in 1751 they were sent about the continent 
to show the fashions of dress for ladies. These fashion 
models first came from The Netherlands and were 
called “Flanders Babies.” At last these quaint fig- 
urines found their places in the nurseries of the homes, 
where they had been sent as fashion models. Dolls 
were also sold at Bartholemew Fair and were called 
Bartholemew Babies. To quote Mrs. Earle: 

“In Poor Robin’s Almanack, 1695, is a reference 
to a ‘Bartholomew baby trickt yp with ribbons and 
knots;’ and they were known at the time of the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims. Therefore it is not impossible 
that some Winslow or Winthrop maid, some little 
miss of Bradford or Brewster birth, brought across 
seas a Bartholomew baby and was comforted by it.” 

Those of us who have vivid imaginations are able 
to draw pictures of white-capped pioneer children learn- 
ing from beady-eyed Indian girls the art of making 
cornhusk dolls. During my grandmother’s childhood 
these ‘cornhusk babies were made by New England 
children, and later Grandmother pleased me by helping 
me construct them. As she stuffed and tied them, she 
told me of their fashioning by the Indians. The doll 
in the picture is not ancient, but as she is made by the 
old-time methods, I had her picture taken. This doll 
has acquired long skirts and a quaint bonnet quite 
unlike those worn by the Indian dolls. 

The first “store” dolls of New England were imported 
from the Continent and made their long journeys to 
the homes in slow-moving sailing vessels. 

In the picture from the Essex Institute you will notice 
four of the gawky French dolls made about the yea! 
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1812. In the center of the picture is a rag dowager, 
known as “the foot-bath doll,” which was made in 
1785 by Miss E. Kimball and re-dressed in 1865. The 
character dolls on the left are really New England 
products, for they were made by Mrs. Cleveland of 
the famous witchcraft city of Salem, Mass. Among 
the other old-time dolls, the furniture, the tea-sets, 
Noah’s Ark, doll’s carriages and other quaint toys 
owned by The Essex Institute, is a Spanish doll dating 
from about the year 1795 of the type known at a later 
day as “wax.” 

Dolls with heads constructed of “composition” and 
with bodies made of fabrics or kid and stuffed into 
shape were popular with small girls in the early Nine- 
teenth Century. The one in the picture with the 
cornhusk doll belonged to my grandmother, Lavina 
Drew, who was born in Alton, New Hampshire, in 
1827. The doll’s black painted hair is arranged in 
the fashion of the period, piled high upon her head 
in a series of puffs, held in place by a large Spanish 
comb; her complexion is delicately tinted, and not- 
withstanding the passage of time, her cheeks are rosily 
pink, her mouth a vivid carmine, but her eyes have 
lost their original blue. Her body, arms and hands 
are made of cloth, and she has no feet. We might 
almost say that her head was purchased in a shop 
and that her body was of home manufacture. She 
wears a dress of red and black delaine, and her un- 
dergarments are made of lavendar sprigged muslin. 

In the collection of old dolls shown by Miss Julia 
D. S. Snow are three with composition heads. The 
second doll in the first plate is seven and one-half 
inches tall. Her composition head is adorned with 
hair arranged in curls. Her body is of white kid 
and her arms and feet are made of wood. She is 
quite gayly dressed in long white checked dimity 
pantalets, a cotton lace dress over a glazed yellow cot- 
ton slip, while a pale blue silk sash ornamented with 
tassels is fastened in front with a steel buckle. This 
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Left: Corn husk doll, the property of Miss Dorothy 
Cornell. Right: An old doll, the property of the author 


doll is a true “New Englander,’ for she came from 
Post Mills, Vermont. 

Another Vermont doll of the same type is the one 
standing beside the doll in the high chair. She is 
eleven and one-fourth inches high. Her hair is parted 
in the middle with side puffs and drawn straight up 
from the back of the neck and arranged in four puffs 
on the crown of the head. Her pantalets are of white 
organdie, trimmed with white silk cord; her petticoat 


Maple, rope, four-poster bed, miniature bandbox, walnut mirror and bureau, the 
property of Miss Julia D. S. Snow 
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Dolls from the collection of Miss Julia D. S. Snow 


is made of white cotton; but her dress is of cream- 
colored silk, with low neck and short puffed sleeves, 
and ornamented with a sash of white silk tied in front. 

The fourth doll in Miss Snow’s collection also has 
composition head and a body of stuffed, unjointed kid. 
Not only her hands, arms and feet, but also part of 
her legs are made of wood. Her hair is arranged in 
short curls in the back of her neck. Her white cotton 
pantalets are edged with white lace, and her white 


cotton petticoat has hand-knitted “edging.” The pink 
tarlatan dress is made with a low neck and _ short 
sleeves and has white organdie undersleeves. The 


doll is evidently a young lady of fashion, for she 
wears a black silk apron and a black silk ribbon sash, 
crossed in front and fastened with an oval steel 
buckle. When she came to stay with Miss Snow, the 
doll was in a white cardboard box, bearing this in- 
scription: 

“Tn 1899 she will be fifty years old.” 

Two of the wooden dolls loved by children of old 
New England are shown in the picture of the four 
sets of “twin” dolls belonging to twin girls who were 
born in Barnstead, N. H., nearly seventy years ago. 
“Fanny and Frances,’ as the dolls are named, have 
wooden heads, hands and feet, and their dresses, which 
follow exactly the fashions of the time, are of bar- 
red muslin and are made of pieces of the “twins’ ” 
own frocks. In the little box between “Fanny and 
Frances” are twin china dolls. Below them are quaint 
damsels with hickory-nut heads, and dressed in black 
taffeta, who their arms babies with heads 
made of small white beans. The dolls are arranged 
bedclothes and the trimmed with 


carry in 


upon the pillow, 


hand-made lace, which the “twins” made years ago 
for their beloved “twins.” 

The third doll in Miss Snow’s collection is a wooden 
doll. She is fifteen inches tall. Her wooden body 
has ball and socket shoulder joints, and her elbows, 
thighs, and kneejoints are hinged. The head, hands 
and feet of this doll are made of iron painted to get 
the desired effects. She wears a red sprigged calico 
dress, trimmed with bias bands of blue and white 
striped calico. 


An interesting old doll is the property of the New 
Hampshire Historical Society. He is called “Imitation 
of George Washington” and was once owned by the 
Bennett family. In writing of him, Miss Edith Free- 
man, librarian of the Society, says: 

“The gentleman stands seven inches tall, is dressed 
in buff and blue, has china feet and legs, cloth body, 
and painted head rather badly crackled, but for all 
that he is delightful.” 


The dolls with china heads were the dearest of all, 
I think. So many little girls of the Victorian Period 
loved them and kissed the paint from their smug 
china faces! Most little girls loved them, I should 
say, for not long ago a white-haired woman smiled 
and assured me that she never loved the “store” doli 
that her father and mother brought her from Dover, 
N. B: 

“"Twas my old rag doll I loved,” she said. “That 
doll from the Dover shop! Pish! She had shiny black 
painted hair, a pert nose and rosy cheeks. Her skirts 
of muslin were full and lace trimmed and upon her 

(Continued on page 26) 
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JAMES TOWNE, 1607-1698 


Dutch Pottery, Pewter Spoons, Coins, a Chased Knee Buckle, Beads and Many 
Other Things Unearthed Recently. 


By MARTHA PERRINE MUNGER 


PoTHOOKS 


MoucW RE€pucrDd 


FOREWORD 


AMES TOWNE, the first English town perma- 
J nently settled in the new world, was founded by 

The London Company in 1607 under the charter 
granted it in 1606 by James I, who gave to the 
Company the exclusive right to the land between 
Cape Fear and the Potomac River. It was the 
first civil colony established by an European coun- 
try in the new world, for the Spanish and French 
colonies antedating Jamestown were military in 
character. 

The venture was saved from failure by Captain 
John Smith, when food failed and disease ran riot 
and savages surged in at all sides. Lodge says: 
“Because he succeeded in maintaining an English 
Colony for two consecutive years in America, The 
London Company had courage to proceed; this is 
what constitutes Smith’s strongest claim to the ad- 
miration and gratitude of posterity.” 

Sixteen hundred and nineteen was one of the 
most eventful years in the early history of the 
Colony, because in that year in the brick church at 
Jamestown was convened the first House of Bur- 
gesses, called together by Governor Sir George 
Yeardley—two representatives elected from each 
borough: the first American Legislative Assembly. 
This was a step toward a government by the people, 
for the people. Alas! slavery was introduced that 
Same year into the colony by the sale to the set- 
tlers of twenty negroes by a Dutch man-of-war. 
During the three years—1619-1621—Woodrow Wil- 
son says: “Quite three thousand five hundred men, 
women and children came pouring in; and too, that 
more than two-thirds died from fever or starvation.” 


Se 
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In 1624, the charter was revoked and Virginia was 
governed by the King as a royal province. John 
Rolfe began the cultivation of tobacco in 1619, 
which built up the commerce and largely increased 
the population, but did not favor the growth of 
towns. The colony was strongly Royalist and re- 
ceived many cavaliers from England. 


Later navigation laws passed by the Long Parlia- 
ment, restricting the planters’ trade to English mer- 
chants, injured the prosperity of the colony, forcing 
the planters to sell their tobacco at a fixed price to 
the merchants who, on the other hand, could sell 
goods in exchange at their own prices. After a 
period of bad government, culminating in the gift 
of Virginia by Charles II, to the Earl of Arlington 
and Lord Culpeper, the colonists were so impover- 
ished and harassed that when there was a massacre 
by the Indians of the planters on outlying planta- 
tions in 1673, they petitioned the Governor, Sir 
William Berkeley, for remedy for their wrongs and 
protection for their property. When no relief was 
given Nathaniel Bacon, Jr., of Curl’s Neck, led the 
planters in their attempt at reform; also against the 
Indians, and did so without a commission from the 
Governor. Berkeley declared him a rebel and 
traitor. Bacon marched on Jamestown and burned 
the town in 1676. His undertaking failed to bring 
about the reforms and relief, but people remembered 
the man and his work, and Virginia, a hundred 
years later, was the first colony to propose the es- 
tablishment of American Independence. “Bacon 
was the first Englishman to take arms for the 
ancient and undoubted rights of the people.”— 
(F. M. THorrPe). 
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The town was practically rebuilt after its destruc- 
tion by fire in 1676, but was never used largely as 
a place of residence thereafter. The houses were 
mostly taverns to accommodate people at the meet- 
ings of the General Assembly. When the town 
was burned again in October, 1698, the seat of 
government was removed from Jamestown to Wil- 
liamsburg, and the town ceased to exist. The island 
was divided into a few plantations and gradually 
merged into the property of the Jaquelin, Ambler 
and Travis families. 

“In the address of ex-President Tyler, delivered 
at Jamestown in 1857 at the celebration of the 250th 
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anniversary of the first landing of the English, he 
remarked, in referring to the destruction of the 
town by Bacon in 1676; ‘The town was partially 
rebuilt, and many of its houses remained during my 
early novitiate at William and Mary College (1802- 
1807). They stood in a connected street, running 
east and west from near the present dwelling house 
(The Jaquelin-Ambler mansion) to the ruins of the 
church’.”—(YonGE). 


Bibliography—Lyon G. Tyler, ‘‘Cradle of the Republic,” 
John Fiske, ‘Old Virginia and her Neighbors,’ Samuel Yonge, 
“The Site of old ‘James Towne’.” 


ERE is a tale for collectors and others who find 
an interest in times past, and in the articles of 
use and adornment devised by the forefathers; 

a tale of lady beachcombers and delvers in ruins. 

The scene, the most historic but one of the least 
known spots in the United States is the site of the 
first permanent English settlement, a spot that has 
a lure all its own like no other place I know of. 
Negro fishermen, trappers and placid nearby towns- 
people own to a love of the island unaccountable 
in its strength, and the strange thing is that each 
one of them feels that the place belongs to him, 
though legally owned for many years by one family 
—and the family share the feeling, too. So strongly 
indeed, that on coming into possession of the island 
through a chain of strange circumstances, the wise 
mother persuaded the father to deed the old church 
tower and graveyard to a historical society in Rich- 
mond that had vainly tried for years to raise a 


sufficient sum to purchase the grounds at the price 
the former owner demanded. The father said, “If 
we give let us also give enough land to support a 
caretaker,” so they gave the tower, the graveyard 
and twenty-three acres, on which at one time was 
a Confederate fort. Later the foundations of Sir 
Philip Ludwell’s house and of the second State 
House were discovered on this tract, were excavated 
and properly covered with concrete. Such treasures 
as were found there!—a lady’s spur, a thimble, scis- 
sors, halberts, blunderbuss ends and the like. 

~The Association for the Preservation of Virginia 
Antiquities moved the U. S. Government, by bills in 
Congress and such means, to build a seawall to pro- 
tect their tract from further erosion by the James 
river. The western end of the island has lost many 
acres in that way. John Smith’s Powder Magazine, 
which could formerly be reached by stepping on 
piles of bricks in the water, is far out in the river. 
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Now, the bricks are visible only at extremely low 
tide. The engineer in charge of the construction 
succumbed to the fascinations of the place, and the 
unanswered questions as to where the three thou- 
sand that had lived and died on the island had 
lived, clamored to him for the answer. He dug into 
old archives and deeds at Williamsburg, and even- 
tually produced a most scholarly book that identified 
the lots and parcels of land of the early settlers. 
He noted where the successive State Houses were 
built, and fixed the sites of the forts and block- 
houses by the most careful surveys. 


While this orderly identification was going for- 
ward, the family of whom I spoke was starting on 
a career of treasure hunting. The idea was slow in 
taking at first. It needed a pewter basin to be 
drawn in a fisherman’s net, a halbert turned up by 
a plow, and a foundation to be partially uncovered 
in building a roadway, where Indian-made bricks, 
grubbing hoes and clay pipes with the London Com- 
pany’s mark were unearthed. 


But we decided that all the humps and furrows 
through the old pear and apple orchards were not 
signs of bad farming after all, but indications of 
foundations. So setting forth with a sounding rod, 
we felt our way through the pastures and struck 
many a foundation. Then we dug and dug down 
deep, and presently there appeared the walls of a 
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GLASS BEADS 
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house, crumbled and fire-marked and caved in, but 
with foundations still intact. The chimney had 
fallen across the fireplace, and when we lifted the 
bricks we found the fine feathery ashes of the fire 
that had been burning on that hearth when the town 
was fired by Bacon in 1676. A three-legged earthen 
pot crushed by the chimney held chicken bones in 
the center of its débris. 


The hunt was on—the earth flew fast and furi- 
ously. Pewter spoons, blue and white tiles, buckles, 
coins, earthen braziers, keys gigantic, and earthen 
jars; lovely bits of Venetian wine glasses, fine china, 
rough pottery, (Normandy and Dutch) clay pipes, 
etc., were found. 

Did Mr. Yonge’s book say “Here was the site of 
the first State House”? We had already proved the 
quality of the owner by the fine glass and china in 
that foundation. Did he say, “Here the Widow 
Lawrence had an ‘ordinary’’”? Why there we had 
already found the cosiest chimney, where the set- 
tlers undoubtedly had smoked and smoked, had 
drunk their fill; and all by the tokens of heaps of 
clay pipes, tobacco stained in the bowls, squat gin 
bottles and blue and white tiles, with still some 
regularity in their placement around the fireplace. 

Did Elizabeth Piercy own the land next to the 
Turf Fort, where most of the trading with the In- 
dians was done? A terrific storm scoured the lovely 
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beach of all sand down to the clay, and washed out 
a mass of leaden pellets and seal with “E. P.” on it, 
right where most of the glass beads are found. Yes, 
beads are found still. Think of it! On a strip of 
beach a long, sometimes sandy, sometimes 
pebbly, one can find tiny blue white striped and 
yellow beads. Those Italian glass-blowers were 
brought over in 1621 to make beads for the Indian 
trade. But we ran to showy finds, like the ends of 
blunderbusses, spurs, grubbing hoe, pewter spoons, 
buckles and coins; also arrowheads and such, with 
one Spanish coin and a chased knee buckle; and we 
found also many thrilling bits of china. 

It makes history rather vivid when the beads for 
trading are found, and wampum, too. When Dutch 
pottery is discovered with “Fruntlk” on it; and it 
was from a Dutch vessel in 1619 that the first slaves 
were brought. Then the company token with 
“Hans Rulth Zu Nurvnbvre”! Was James I. stingy? 
He was. 


mile 


A numismatic book told me so; that he 
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was so stingy he had tiny copper shillings made for 
Ireland, thinly coated with silver. Here is one we 
found not a-half inch across. IAC D. G MAG 
Brit FRA: HIB RX: Did Stuart and Pudor unites 
A King James penny in our possession with rose 
and thistle entwined marks the fact. 

Do you wonder the island lures one? Surely the 
memories of those gone a long time ago charge the 
very air. It is different there, a great reposetul 
feeling, as if a mother having reared her children 
and sent them forth, has folded her hands and waits 
for their success. Jamestown saw Cornwallis’ strug- 
gles, he crossed there. It commanded the approach 
to Richmond during the Civil War. There are 
four Confederate forts there. Just a low-lying tide- 
water island, mosquitoey, lovely, alluring with duck- 
haunted marshes and grand stretches of tawny 
water on all sides; fifteen miles to the West, four 
to the South and seven to the East. We lived there 
and we love it, and will return. 
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A two-part mahogany table, Chippendale chairs, yellow 
damask with cream walls and old Georgian doors make 
an interesting room. 


Courtesy of Miss Harriet Bryant 


The Library of Mr. and Mrs. Ernst’s home showing an 
unusual Hepplewhite bookcase at left. Note also the two 
fine examples of roundabout chairs near the sofa. This 
collection was recently dispersed at a sale at the American 
Art Association. 
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THE SLAT-BACK CHAIR 


Older Than the Bannister-Back—They Were Made of Native Hardwood and Built 
for Strength 
By WILLIAM TATLOCK, M.A. 


TOPPING recently at the house of a friend for a 

little chat, I was offered a rocking chair. As I 

seated myself, I discovered that I was about to 
rest in a “three chair.” In response to my involuntary 
exclamation, “I see you have a slatback,” my host re- 
plied. “Is that what you call it? I bought that chair 
at auction at a farm house.” 


And so I sat conversing in these present times on a 
modern piazza from a chair whose earliest form had 
made its appearance in England in the time of Queen 
Anne and on this side of the water as early as 1650, 
a chair shaped to the need of the cottage, to serve 
the purposes of plain folk and to fit into the limited 
spaces of the humble. 


Slatback armchair with rush seat—Courtesy of Gins- 
burg & Levy 


The material of which it was constructed, also, 
derived from nearby woods and frequent marshes, 
proclaimed the class who used it. Its size, shape and 
material accorded with the austere life of toil and the 
stern views of life and duty which left little place for 
ease and relaxation or indulgence in the Puritan home. 
Those prim and erect old ladies who are still remem- 
bered and will never be forgotten by those who were 
privileged to know them, with hearts of gold beneath 
their laces, stiff with starch, who never permitted 
themselves to relax sufficiently for their back to enjoy 
familiar contact with the backs of their chairs, may 
likely enough have been disciplined to such a posture 
by the vertical backs of some ancient slatbacks. 

The ties which bind generation to generation are not 
solely those internal and impalpable bonds of blood, 
common racial qualities and history. There is what I 
recall Mark Hopkins describing in speaking of the 
unification of all the various parts of the human body 
as a “connective tissue,’ supplied by the sharing of 
intimate possessions and the inheritance of the furnish- 
ings of daily life. 

When the philosopher of furniture shall arise to 
perform a similar service in the field of our homely 
surroundings to that which Thomas Carlyle gave to 
our most intimate coverings, he will find a rich and 
suggestive field for his endeavor. And I doubt if 
any part of that field will more intrigue his interest 
and reward his efforts than the large place therein 
occupied by chairs. For place of first importance, 
perhaps, chairs will be obliged to compete with beds 
and tables. But chairs will never need to yield to 
either in the wealth of sentiment and suggestion af- 
forded by the study of their origin, development and 
use. And among chairs, it may easily prove that none 
will arouse the interest and tax the powers of the 
philosophic mind more than the chair-form of the 
cottage, the form which was devised and developed 
to suit the needs and tastes of simple homes. 


“The slatback,” in America, “which,” as has already 
been implied, “had its counterpart in England, is older 
than the bannister-back,” writes W. A. Dyer in “Early 
American Craftsmen.” “The first ones, in fact, appear 
as early as 1650 and were contemporary with the Car- 
The Carver chairs were so called because 


” 


ver chairs. 
they were similar to Governor Carver’s chair in 
Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth. All of these had spindles 


instead of slats and are dated from 1640-1660. These 
chairs were either made in America or came from 
Holland, is Wallace Nutting’s opinion. 

Mr. Dyer continues: “They were the artistic descend- 
ants of the old English turned chairs and the high- 
back walnut and cane chairs of Charles II’s time . 
had turned stiles, legs and underbraces and _ high, 
straight backs with from two to six slightly curved 
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horizontal slats. They were made of native hardwoods, 
such as maple, hickory, ash, beech, etc., with two or 
three kinds often used in a single chair. They were 
well built and strong and useful. They were made 
with rush and mat seats, the last being made of the 
inner bark of the basswood or linden tree and some- 
times of the elm.” 

I was interested to hear from an old lady of the 
Catskill mountains recently the phrase “winter elm,” 
as descriptive of one of the materials of which the 


chair bottoms were made, but have been unable to 
find any foundation for her belief in a particular 
species of elm so named. They were called fag- 


bottomed, mat-bottomed, reed-bottomed, and bulrush 
chairs, and, also, in some inventories, “bassé-bottom”’ 
chairs. 

In New England slatbacks were usually called “three- 
back chairs” “four-back chairs,” etc., according to the 
They were made with and without 


“sreat chairs.” 


number of slats. 
arms, the armchairs being called 

Probably the first rocking chairs made in America 
were slatbacks and appeared about 1725—1750. 
Contemporaneous with the Carver and Brewster chairs 
was what Mr. Nutting names a “Pilgram slatback.” 
The Pilgrim slatback differs from the Carver only in 
the back. It has two to four slats instead of spindles. 

It is said to be less difficult to find good Carvers 
than really fine examples of Pilgrim flatbacks. Fairly 
common, however, are said to be the light types hav- 
ing four or five slats, which may be placed at about 
1700. It may be reckoned as a safe presumption that 
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Slatback rocker with arms—Courtesy of Mr. C. R. 
Morson 
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Slatback “Pilgrim” chair with original seat—Courtesy 
of F. A. Goddard 


not more than a score of the earliest Pilgrim chairs 
exist, unless, indeed, several came over in the May- 
flower, in which case they may have shared the miracu- 
lous power of self-multiplication attributed or, at 
least, implied, as belonging to much of the furniture 
which was thus brought to America. 


The ease with which the term “pilgrim flat-back” 
may be misapplied calls for careful discrimination in 
its use. Often it is confined to chairs with three slats, 
again to such as have four, and in no case to those 
which have five. Plain turning and great weight mark 
a slatback as belonging to an earlier period than the 
New England type. Comparison of the two forms re- 
veals how much they differ in massiveness. 


I believe all these chairs which had arms had the 
arms finished off with a ball, and that one style is 
known as a “mushroom chair.” The flattening of this 
ball into a mushroom shape is not confined to slat- 
backs. Spindle chairs also show it. Ash was used 
in the construction of the earlier ones, maple in the 
later. 

These earlier chairs seem to have been either splint 
bottom or rush bottom. There are also baby’s high 
chairs of two, three and four slats. 


To quote from Mr. Dyer’s “Early American Crafts- 
men”: “Mr. Lockwood has traced an interesting style 
development in the slatbacks. The first ones had three 
slats which were straight across the top and bottom, 
but cut down in quarter circles at the ends. Gradu- 
ally the slats grew lighter, and between 1675 and 1700 
were usually curved on the top side and straight or 
nearly straight across the bottom. After 1700 these 
chairs became very common in New England, with 
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three to five slats; usually curved on the upper edge 
or straight across both edges.” 

The term “New England slatback” is employed to 
distinguish between the type prevailing in that region 
and the Pennsylvania type, which shows the arched 
slat. It is also employed to designate the type of New 
England slatback which succeeded the Pilgrim type. 

The New England slatbacks go back to about 1700. 
They gained popularity as soon as they appeared, and 
their common and constant use strengthened the ten- 
dency to make them of less and less weight. 

These chairs have “roll-shaped arms” and what are 
called “sausage-turned” rungs and four and five slats. 

“Pennsylvania slatbacks,” says Mr. Dyer, “show some 
variation in style. There the turning was generally 
plain and straight, while in New England, vase and 
bulb forms were more common. The front legs usu- 
ally ended in a ball and the rear legs in a taper foot.” 
This type first used the arched slat. According to Mr. 
Dyer, “five and six slats were common, with the lower 
edges curved up sharply, following the curves of the 
upper edges.” With the last statement Mr. Nutting 
does not seem to be quite in agreement, since he de- 
clares the four-slat form to be common, the five not 
infrequent, the six much sought after and the seven 
found in only one or two instances. He speaks also 
of what he finds an invariable mark of the best style 
of these chairs, in cases in which they have arms, 
namely, the cutting away of the wood under the arms 
for the sake of securing lightness. 

Something different in slatbacks from all the fore- 
going, at least, in the material used in construction, I 
became more or less familiar with during a rather pro- 
longed residence in the region along the lower Dela- 
ware, included in the bounds of Salem County, New 
Jersey, and embracing in its boundaries the old Fen- 
wick Tract, which gave it an antiquity in settlement 
antedating Philadelphia. These slatbacks were made of 
osage-orange. This wood was secured from the old 
hedges on the farms, which were discarded by the 
farmers as uneconomical and troublesome as furnish- 
ing a harborage for weeds and vines. This material 
gave the chairs thus made a peculiar attractiveness and 
durability. 

They were very strongly constructed. And an added 
interest attaches to them since they were the handi- 
work, if I am not mistaken, of a single family, the 
male members of which for several generations em- 
ployed themselves in the construction of these chairs. 
I never saw any which were not slatbacks, but cannot 
definitely assert that they made no other type. How- 
ever, the Ware slatbacks were justly famous and their 
handiwork in great demand. Their history and a more 
particular description of the chairs they made would 
justify a careful and complete investigation. 

A type of piazza chair with which everybody 1s 
familiar finds its basis in the old slatback. This later 
development is a grateful reminder that the severe 
simplicity and austere lines of the armless and rocker- 
less slatbacks were sometimes relieved, or at least 
showed a tendency to submit to relief, through modi- 
fications aimed to give ease and comfort. 


And so it is permitted to picture in imagination some 
ancient grandsire smoking a comforting pipe before the 
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fire, ensconced in his favorite “great chair,” whose arms 
and ample slats eased his body, weary with the day’s 
difficult toil, and a sweet, old, grey-haired grandam, 
perchance, at the other side of the hearth from grand- 
sire, knitting in hand and cap on head, ever so slightly 
leaning back, but not rocking in her slatback rocker. 

And this recalls what I saw not long ago at a farm- 
house among the hills. It was the home of a widow 
and her The head of the house had been a 
mighty man with the axe. Had lived and died a woods- 
man. None equalled him in the days of his strength 
on the log drive or at the steering oar of a raft. 
Woodcraft was his art, and its spirit pervaded the 
house. As I seated myself, I could not but note that 
not only had I been given a three-chair rocker, but 
that beside me was another three without rockers. To 
remark upon the character of the chairs was to open 
the flood-gates of reminiscence and history. 

My hostess grew eloquent on the subject of those 
chairs. The one I sat in belonged to her husband’s 
people. It was his favorite. But the other chair in- 
terested her most. It had come down in her father’s 
family and was very old. “I' am sure,” said she, “that 


son. 


it is a hundred and fifty years old, probably more. 
The legs used to be several inches longer, but they were 
(Continued on page 36) 


Slatback armchair 1725-1750—Courtesy of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art 
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THE ANTIQUARIAN MEANDERS 


HE Antiquarian was greatly interested 
T when he strolled into the Anderson Gal- 
leries for the first session of the sale of 
the Leverhulme Collection of furniture. He in- 
sists on capitalizing both words, for he feels that 
this monument to the great soapmaker which was 
brought over to this country to be dispersed for 
our pleasure, education and enrichment, was as 
important in the world of art as was eithe1 the 
model town, Port Sunlight, or the immense soap 
business in the economic and commercial worlds. 
In fact, he might be inclined to stress the im- 
portance of the Collection over the other achieve- 
ments, first because art appeals to him more 
than business, and second because in course of 
time great economic, social or commercial monu- 
ments are bound to pass away or to be over- 
shadowed by still greater, while art is for the 
ages. Here was art of perduring sort, the very 
best in the way of cabinet-making, achievements 
that have not been surpassed nor, judging from 
present standards, are likely to be. 

Perhaps strolled is not quite the right word. 
One can hardly stroll in when a mob 1s besieging 
the door, those hapless ones without tickets of 
admission clamoring for seats that they may 
hear, see or offer their bids; those whose fore- 
sight has provided for the necessary pasteboard 
elbowing one another in their eagerness to get 
at the business of the day. Anyhow, the Anti- 
quarian slipped into his place and settled down 
to watch the other folk and to muse over the 
real meaning of this sale. 

Here, he said to himself, was art history in 
the making. Granting that antiques are works 
of art,—and certainly those in the Leverhulme 
Collection can be thus denoted,—the dispersal of 
such a lot, first to the few and then by resale to 
widely-scattered others, must of necessity have 
an influence on the thought of those parts into 
which the pieces ultimately find their way. 


This country of ours, solid as its footing is in 
many ways, in others is still groping. It is not 
quite sure of itself esthetically. It feels the need 
of a prop. It has outgrown the scrolls and the 
grapes of the black walnut era, along with side 
whiskers and pug dogs, but left to its own initi- 
ative, what does it put in their places? Mission 
furniture, Charlie Chaplin moustaches and 


Poms. Is the advance, then, so great? Is there 
not needed a helping hand to smoothe the way 
for the genius of design and decoration that will 
some day stride forth? 

This condition then being what it is, we may 
be permitted to postulate the working out of a 
wise Providence through the interest in antiques 
that has gripped the people of this country, from 
the great to the little girl at the ribbon counter 
who spends many evenings getting the paint off 
and the oil on a three-slat ladder-back chair she 
has salvaged from a second-hand store. True, 
the term “antique” is more or less relative—in 
a middle western city only a year ago the Anti- 
quarian came upon a shop proudly advertising 
a collection of what-nots—that which may be 
considered old in Indiana is merely old-fashioned 
in New England. 


® * ® 


The Leverhulme Collection has strongly bol- 
stered a contention the Antiquarian has long 
held, namely that an antique must possess more 
than age alone to make it truly valuable. It must 
have also at least a modicum of beauty to render 
it worth while. It seems as though the late Vis- 
count in his purchases looked first at this latter 
factor and second at the age. Many atrocious 
pieces of ugliness are greatly treasured merely 
because they are very old. There were none 
such in this sale, and if someone may have been 
struck, as he watched the prices soar, with the 
idea that beauty counts for more than age, such 
a one has made a long stride forward, speaking 
esthetically. a 

One reason for the widespread interest in the 
dispersal of the Leverhulme Collection has been 
the vast amount of publicity it has received all 
through the country. The character of the ar- 
ticles brought over for sale was such that news- 
papers could legitimately consider accounts of 
them as real news.- The prices brought at the 
sale also were so high that there was another 
element of news in them. 


The Antiquarian notes with great satisfaction 
an ever increasing number of papers devoting 
space to articles dealing with antiques. He recalls 
the excellent sections devoted entirely to art that 
some papers publish. He remembers that the 
fetish of every paper is to “give the public what 
it wants.” He notes the increasing interest in 
the subject of antiques, and looks to this to make 
itself felt ultimately in the antique shops. He 
sees the many articles which have the backward 
look to things and persons of the past in an at- 
tempt to secure new light on old problems. No, 
the Antiquarian is not a pessimist. He enter- 
tains a lively hope that some time this race of 
ours will become almost human.—C. M. S. 
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RARE BOOKS 


Early Printed Books, Broadsides, Letters and Other Documents Often Reveal Unex- 
pected Glimpses of History and Character 
By WALTER RENDELL STOREY 


Illustrations are by courtesy of The American Art Association 


saying at a recent New York sale of Americana, 

“as a help to my two boys in their school work 
in history. Just think how these interesting descrip- 
tions and pictures of the letters of Washington and 
this broadside about the Battle of Bunker Hill will 
make those Colonial days live again for them.” 

Sometimes the collector is hard pressed to defend 
his pet hobby from the charge that it has no utili- 
tarian value—as if a hobby had to be utilitarian. But 
the usefulness of the collector of Americana in res- 
cuing, preserving and drawing attention to important 
historic documents of our past is obvious. School 
children as well as their elders can learn a great deal 
from even the humblest collection of these interesting 
relics of past American life, and it is odd that more 
teachers do not avail themselves of public collec- 
tions and also of the private ones that would gladly 
be opened to them. Even the perusal of carefully 
compiled catalogs, such as the one written by Mr. 
Arthur Swann of the American Art Association for 
the recent A. R. Turner, Jr., and Charles A. Munn 
sales, with its scholarly descriptions and its illus- 
trations, would be most interesting reading for the 
history student, either young or old. 

The earliest Americana must be sought for in the 
Old World. Printed accounts of voyages of the 
Spanish explorers and later of the English and 
Dutch, furnish a multitude of picturesque items. 
This is a particularly rich field if we include the 
later period of colonization, for old world archives 
are preserved with a meticulous faithfulness which 
has always won the praise of the historian and 
genealogist and now wins the admiration of the an- 


‘| BOUGHT this catalog,” a mother was overheard 


tiquarian. In Seville alone is a library of several 
million pages of manuscripts relating to the Amer- 
icas which has been a mine of information to every 
one who has sought in the Old World the history of 
the New. Many other libraries of Europe are hal- 
lowed places for the seeker of Americana, also. 

But interesting as are the treasures of these libra- 
ries to the collector of Americana, it is what may 
be outside their walls that really thrills him. Per- 
haps, he thinks, some day by a happy chance some 
marvelous item may come within his grasp. There 
is the lost diary of Columbus, for example. What 
a find that would be! Or that account of Columbus’ 
first voyage which the doughty Admiral wrote when 
he thought his returning squadron was going to be 
wrecked on the Canary Islands, and which he threw 
overboard encased in a cask. This manuscript, which 
was presumably written on parchment, could con- 
ceivably have been rescued unimpaired even if it 
had been cast up on the shore years afterwards. 
And, in fact, it has been turning up every little 
while with a romantic story of its finding. But alas! 
these have been all false alarms, each turning out to 
be nothing more than another unsuccessful effort of 
the faker. 

The forger of historic documents, however, is not 
the only one who has interesting tales to tell of 
finds. There is the old Paris book dealer who, one 
day in looking over a miscellaneous collection of 
books that he had just received from Spain, noticed 
some printing on the under side of a partly loosened 
paper cover of a book. Prying up the loose end a 
little, he could just read some of the printing. Ima- 
gine his thrill when suddenly he realized that here 
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was perhaps an important document of the Fifteenth 
Century. After carefully soaking off the two end 
papers he discovered that he had in his hand what 
later proved to be the oldest printed Spanish copy of 
a letter which Columbus, on his return from his 
first voyage, had written to Louis Santangel, Chan- 
cellor of the royal household of Aragon, telling him 
of his discoveries. This two page folio was later 
sold for $8,500, and now reposes in the New York 
Public Library. 

The story of the exploration of this country as 
told in the Old World manuscripts and printed nar- 
ratives is followed up by the early books and broad- 
sides printed in the New World. There is some evi- 
dence pointing to the fact that printing was being 
carried on in Mexico City as early as 1539, at least, 
but the earliest book printed in America that has 
come down to us is the “Doctrina Breve,” a relig- 
ious manual printed in 1543 in Mexico City. But the 
first book which is supposed to have been printed in 
the new world, Mr. Milton Waldman informs us in 
his erudite volume, “Americana,” is the “Spiritual 
Ladder” of St. John Climacus, which was translated 
from Latin into Spanish for use as a school book, 
but of which no copy has been found. 
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Nearer home is the story of the first effort at 
typography in the Colonies. Almost exactly a hun- 
dred years after the Spanish friars started the stream 
of American publications which today almost inun- 
date us, a press was set up in Cambridge, in the 
Massachusetts. Bay Colony. This did not come about 
without many misadventures, however, and the man 
who was really responsible for it never reached this 
country. 

In 1638 a Rev. Joseph Glover, who was a dissent- 
ing minister of England and somewhat wealthy, 
sailed for this country to carry out a long-cherished 
plan of settling in the New World, where he could 
have religious freedom and where he would be un- 
hampered in spreading the tenets of his faith. In 
order to more adequately accomplish the latter he 
brought with him a printing press which he and 
his friends had bought. With him and his family 
came a Stephen Daye who was to operate the press. 
But the energetic parson became ill during the voy- 
age and passed away at sea. 

The Reverend Mr. Glover’s widow, the press, and 
Stephen Daye all arrived safely, however, and some 
time after his widow married Henry Dunster, who 
was the first President of Harvard College. So the 
press was set up in Dunster’s house and printing 
began. No time was lost, apparently, for we learn 
of the first publication, a broadside called “The Free- 
man’s Oath,” being printed in 1638 and also “An 
Almanack for the Year 1639.” The third publica- 
tion was “The Whole Book of Psalms, Faithfully 
Translated into English Metre,’ which came out in 
1640. This latter is the first one of the three bits 
of early printing to come down to us, and is usually 
known as the Bay Psalm Book. 

The first edition of the Bay Psalm Book is of 
course priceless. There are only ten copies of this 
edition known to be in existence. Two later editions 
were printed in New England and then the printing 
was carried on in England because it could be done 
more cheaply there. 

Of these early printed books, the New England 
Primer is perhaps most widely known. It is the one 
book that every collector of Americana wants to have 
represented in some edition, at least, in his collec- 
tion. Copies of the first editions of this famous book 
are still possible, though not probable prizes that any 
collector may some day come across. For of the 
New England Primer there has been found no copy 
earlier than thirty-seven years after Benjamin Harris 
first compiled it about 1689. The fascinating items 
of early printing can only be suggested. Each col- 
ony had its printers, and America is rich with the 
interesting products of the early writers and crafts- 
men. 

Legal documents suggest dry and musty papers, 
but sometimes among the legal records of the early 
Colonists one is given a glimpse of a story full of 
human interest, or an unexpected and fascinating 
sidelight on history. For example, at the recent sale 
of the Turner and Munn collections a three-hundred- 
year-old Indian deed to the land on which the town 
of Exeter, New Hampshire, is located, was on €X- 


hibition. 
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This ancient bit of parchment with its picture of 
an Indian with an upraised tomahawk, the signature 
of the Indian chief, Wehanownowit, suggested not 
only the environment of those early settlers but their 
unquenchable desire for freedom of conscience. For 
the Rev, John Wheelwright, who bought the land 
from the Indian chief in 1638, preferred to be ban- 
ished to the wilderness from the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony rather than modify his religious belief. Then 
with a daring that in these quiet days seems wonder- 
ful, he went out into the pathless forests and founded 
a community. The importance of this historical pa- 
per, we might add, was shown in the purchase of it 
at the sale for $3,050. 

Witchcraft to us today seems a fantastic and un- 
believable thing, yet the seriousness with which the 
colonists took this superstition is disclosed by the 
original manuscript document of “The Examination 
of Abigail Hobbs of Salem Village, 19 Apr. 1692, by 
John Hathorne, Jonath. Corwin, Esq.” and signed by 
these two judges of the Assize and by the poor vic- 
tim, Abigail. John Hathorne, one of the judges, was 
the great-great-grandfather of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
and was a harsh persecutor of the Quakers in addi- 
tion to being the feared chief judge in the witch 
trials at Salem. 

In this account of the hearing poor Abigail con- 
fesses to having seen the devil come to her in the 
form of a dog and later in that cf a cat to tempt her 
from the straight and narrow path of Puritan virtue. 
She also admitted that the devil at her request had 
“pincht’”’? Mercy Lewes and Ann Putnam. Just what 
happened eventually to unhappy Abigail the docu- 
ment does not disclose, although after the hearing the 
judges “committed said Abigail Hobbs to their 
Majesties’ gaole.” 

Another interesting kind of Colonial Americana is 
the broadside, of which “The Freeman’s Oath” was 
the forerunner. This early form of printing was 
really a substitute for the newspaper announcements 
of later times. Legal notices, protests of indignant 
citizens and memorials to heroes were some of the 
subjects of these early pieces of printed matter. 

Sometimes broadsides are found printed on muslin, 
as in one dedicated to Washington. This, in two 
divisions, shows at the left a picture of the cherry- 
tree episode, above which are the words, “The Love 
of Truth. Mark the Boy,” and at-the right the figure 
of the father of his country in a general’s uniform, 
over which runs the legend “The Effect of Principle. 
Behold the Man.” A short commentary designed to 
inculcate the moral principles set forth is printed with 
the pictures. 

But many of the broadsides were of sterner mat- 
ters. Such a one is the agreement which the pa- 
triotic citizens of Boston entered into when the Brit- 
ish Parliament prohibited any shipping to enter or 
leave the port of Boston in 1774. They pledged to 
“suspend all commercial intercourse with the said 
island of Great Britain, until the said act . .. shall 
be repealed... .” One can read the indignation of 
the colonists and the spirit of independence in this 
important bit of Americana, remembering also that 
from this action and similar ones on the part of Eng- 
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land, the American Revolution eventually developed. 

Another and a very rare broadside of Revolution- 
ary times is one printed in 1775 by John Anderson at 
Beekman Slip, New York City, which begins “Fresh 
News. Just Arrived an Express From the Provin- 
cial-Camp near Boston; with the following interesting 
Account of an Engagement at Charlestown. ...” and 
presented to the New Yorker of the day a graphic 
description of the battle of Bunker Hill. As one reads 
the simply written account of this memorable battle 
as given by “Captain Elijah Hide of Lebanon, who 
was a spectator on Winter-Hill, during the whole 
action,” one is taken back to those early days when 
men were courageously giving up their lives on a 
New England hillside for the national liberty which 
we today enjoy. 

A fascinating class of Americana are the early al- 
manacs. Among the oldest ones after the Cambridge 
almanac, previously mentioned, was the “Kalendarium 
Pennsilvanieuse” issued by the Quaker printer Wil- 
liam Bradford in Philadelphia for the year 1685. 
Thomas of Dedham, Mass., was an early printer of 
almanacs and there is, of course, Poor Richard’s Al- 
manac, which Benjamin Franklin began in 1732 and 
continued for twenty-five years, 

Franklin doubtless got his idea for his series from 
the “Poor Robin” almanac which his brother James 
issued in Newport, Rhode Island, in 1728. There 
was also the “Poor Job” almanac which was written 
by Job Shepherd of Newport. In addition to the 
astronomical information in the almanac of that time, 
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woodcut pictures were often included, together with 
entertaining articles. In “Thomas’ New England AlI- 
manack; or, the Massachusetts Calendar for 1775,” 
there were added “The Life and Adventures of a Fe- 
male Soldier” with a woodcut of the “Female Sol- 
dier.” Some of these interesting bits of early print- 
ing bore quaintly worded titles such as is shown in a 
probably unique copy of an early almanac in the re- 
cent American Art Association sale. This bore the 
high sounding title, “The Mathematician’s Glory, 
Astronomy: and New. England Almanack.” It was 
printed by the author, Elisha Stimson, in Boston, 1774. 

Cotton Mather, in addition to his work of exhort- 
ing the faithful to greater godliness and driving the 
witches out of New England, found time to write and 
publish an almanac. One of these, his second one, 
for the year 1683, goes by the quaint title of “The 
Boston Ephemeris. An Almanack for the .(Diony- 
sian) Year of the Christian Aera.” In addition to the 
astronomical information he includes an address to 
the “Reader.” 

A more personal touch than the printed page can 
give is found in the letters of historic .personages. 
Nowadays, with the universal use of the typewriter, 
communications in the handwriting of a famous per- 
son are sometimes harder to obtain than letters of 
some of our Colonial heroes. 

If one is so lucky as to get a bit of Washington’s 
early handwriting and also something written when 
he was a mature man, one can see a marked contrast 
between the two styles of handwriting. This dis- 
similarity adds to. the other interest the specimen may 
possess. In an original survey report written by 
Washington and signed by him, dated April 25, 1751, 
when the young surveyor was nineteen years old, 
there is an almost copy-book preciseness about his 
hand. His penmanship of later years could hardly be 
recognized as being by the same man. This change 
has been a help in determining the period of undated 
documents in Washington’s handwriting. 

Maps are another interesting form of Americana. 
For some time the vogue for maps has been greatly 
intensified, and maps of almost any kind so long as 
they are old and odd looking have been in demand, 
apparently more for their age and picturesqueness as 
decorations than for any historic worth. But the col- 
lector of Americana chooses his maps more care- 
fully. To be of value to him a map must have real 
historic or association interest. 

The Wright-Molyneux map of the world which 
was used in the “Principal Navigations” of Hakluyt 
in the 1598-1600 edition is today one of the most 
famous of maps. Important maps of the early-known 
Americas and of the Colonies are also prizes that the 
collector of Americana desires. Those who attended 
the Turner and the Munn sales were given the un- 
usual opportunity of seeing put up for sale one of 
the three known Bradford maps of New York City. 
This map was engraved about 1731 and is the earliest 
and rarest map of the city. Of the other two copies 
one is owned by the New York Historical Society 
and the other is in the office of the Commissioner of 
Public Works of New York. The value of the map 
in the sale from a historical and collector’s point of 
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view was shown by the price it brought—$7,600. 

But the Colonial period is only one of many fas- 
cinating epochs in our country’s history. Thrilling 
indeed were those early days of the republic when 
the pioneers surged over the Alleghany Mountains 
into the Northwest that then lay beyond the Ohio. 

Thus to one who visualizes his country’s history 
in the books, maps, letters, manuscripts, prints and 
legal documents of the past every section of the coun- 
try holds an epic. It is all a fertile and a worthy 
field for the collector of Americana. He, indeed, has 
a double satisfaction, for not only does he have the 
joy of gathering, but he is at the same time learning 
and possibly enriching his country’s history. 


DOLLS OF OLD NEW ENGLAND 


(Continued from Page 12) 


breast she wore a bright nosegay of posies. But I 
didn’t ilove her. Perhaps it was because I wasn’t 
allowed to play with her very often, for she lay in 
state in a drawer of mother’s big bureau.” 


The wax doll was a creature of elegance and fashion. 
She began to appear upon the market in the late 
sixties and early seventies, and during the eighties she 
was extremely popular. She was further enhanced 
by the fact that she had hair which was not painted, 
but seemed to grow upon her head and that she 
could shut and open her eyes. Unfortunately the wax 
doll was not durable and had to be guarded carefully 
lest the wax peel from her face. She might even melt 
if placed too near the fire. 

The first doll in Miss Snow’s collection is one of 
these dolls with head and chest made of wax. Her 
hair hangs in flaxen curls, her eyes are of “melting” 
blue and she can “go to sleep.” Her glazed cotton 
body is stuffed with sawdust, and her hands, arms and 
feet are of composition. Her thin white cotton dress 
is made with a “polonaise,” and she wears a string of 
red, white and blue beads. Her blue high boots are 
painted and adorned at the top with painted red border 
and tassels. She is approximately fifty-eight years old. 

Another wax doll is shown in Miss Snow’s col- 
lection. Her auburn hair is curled, and she is also a 
sleeping doll. She is dressed in a manner similar to 
the other wax doll, but her painted boots have black 
bottoms and brown uppers with white buttons and 
tassels. She belonged to a woman about sixty years 
of age, who remembered having it exhibited to her in 
a red pasteboard box on state occasions. Whenever 
there were children visiting at her home, her mother 
brought the doll from the parlor cupboard beside the 
fireplace—but for display only. 

To the small collector these quaint creatures, beloved 
by little girls of long ago, are most interesting. Ar- 
ranged with their miniature chairs, beds and walnut 
and painted bureaus and surrounded by flower-sprigged 
teasets, tiny brass candlesticks, bits of Sandwich glass, 
nail-studded trunks and paper covered bandboxes, the 
dolls of old New England make a pleasing addition to_ 
a collection of early American antiques. 


(Photographs from Miss Julia D. S. Snow, Greenfield, Mass.. 
Miss Helen J. Berry, Barnstead, N. H., The Essex Institute, 
Salem, Mass., and the author.) 


An unusual Italian secretary with secret drawers in the 
molding and throughout. All ironwork is hand wrought 
and the carving is exquisitely done. 
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JACOB EICHHOLTZ 


Worked and Painted in Eastern Pennsylvania—Early Career Was Beset With 
Difficulties, Which He Overcame 


By RUSSELL WALTON THORPE 


American Portraiture is the one relating to the 
life and work of Jacob Eichholtz, who was born 
in the old historic town of Lancaster, Penna., in the 
year 1776, soon after the Declaration of Independence. 
Although his natal day was a circumstance over 
which he had no control, upon taking his own words 
in good faith one would be apt to surmise to the con- 
trary. He said, “I often bless my lucky stars that I 
was born some time after the Declaration, not wishing 
to have been a British subject,—I took in the fresh 
air of independence”. 

He furthermore took great pride in the fact that his 
father and brothers all fought on the side of the 
Colonies, so it may be seen that Eichholtz was inbred 
with the spirit of democracy from the cradle. 

As a portrait painter of the period, the name of 
Jacob Eichholtz is still wanting the full measure of 
appreciation his work really merits, for he was an 
artist OL no mean ability, a fact attested in a large 
degree by the importance of many of his historical 
canvases, but unfortunately, like a number of the 
lesser lights in the annals of early American Art, 
Eichholtz’s reputation has been overshadowed by the 
trumpets of fame to the advantage of his more famous 
contemporaries, whose works are now valued beyond 
the means of the more conservative or moderate col- 
lector. 

His early career has a human 
peculiarly appealing, wherein is 
aspiration to become a famous portrait painter, and 
he made a determined struggle against many disad- 
vantages to achieve this goal. Regardless of his early 
manifestations for the natural calling of an artist, it 
was nevertheless decided for him that the trade of a 
coppersmith was more lucrative than the livelihood of 
an artist, which trade: he completed and worked at for 
some years after, when in the interim he added to his 
difficulties by marrying a widow with two children. 

Under these conditions, for some years his trade was 
more of an asset than his artistic abilities, which he 
developed whenever the opportunity permitted, and his 
ultimate success is the more remarkable by virtue of 
this fact and many other discouraging reasons that 
would be trying to a less ambitious nature. In his 
autobiography he for instance refers to the fact that 
his early efforts were done with tolerable success, hav- 
ing nothing more than a bootjack for a palette, and 
practically nothing in the shape of a brush, for at that 
time brushes were not to be had, not even in Phila- 
delphia. 

It was in the year 1809 he had the good fortune of 
meeting the famous Thomas Sully on the occasion of 
the latter’s visit to Lancaster. Sully was an artist of 
great talent and benevolent in nature, and at once rec- 
ognized the promising merits of this struggling student, 
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and being on the eve of his departure for England, 
Sully not only gave Eichholtz the benefit of some in- 
struction, but also presented him with what brushes 
he could spare. 

At this time the artist had four children to provide 
for, and it was not until some few years later that his 
art developed to the extent of receiving encourage- 
ment sufficient to finally induce him to relinquish en- 
tirely his trade as a coppersmith. 

It was subsequent to his interview with the illustrous 
Gilbert Stuart, then living in Boston, that Eichholtz 
made rapid progress asa successful portrait painter, 
as the ambitious artist was not only received most 
cordially by the dean of American portrait painters, 
but was inspired with renewed vigor and hopes as 
the result of the Master’s sound lectures and the favor- 
able criticism he made of the picture submitted as a 
sample of his work, which happened to be one of the 
several portraits Eichholtz painted of Nicholas Biddle, 
President of the United States Bank. 

On returning to his native town, it was not long be- 
fore Eichholtz decided that the place was too small 
for giving scope to a portrait painter, whereupon he 
moved to Philadelphia, living there for ten years, and 
enjoyed the success of a popular demand, dating from 
the year 1821. This does not exactly fix the first date 
of his introduction to the Quaker City, however, for 
he must have made numerous visits dating as far back 
aS approximately 1811, which is established by the 
number of portraits he painted of certain Philadel- 
phians, the first official record appearing in his ledger 
under date of 1817, when Henry Shippen paid him the 
sum of ten dollars for painting his portrait, and seven 
dollars for a frame, (frames were costly even in those 
days, but no doubt made of more superior material 
than those of today). 

Eichholtz’s popularity was not alone of a local na- 
ture, for we find his ledger records commissions from 
the cities further south, Baltimore being especially gen- 
erous in her demands on his time and ability, when it 
may be observed that his talent was appreciated to the 
extent of having been paid $300 for a portrait of John 
Stark Ravenscroft, Bishop of North Carolina. 

Aside from his ability as a portrait painter, there 
may be cited several instances of his very commendable 
examples of historical compositions, like his large can- 
vas of “Washington and his Generals”, illustrating an 
incident in the life of General Lee,—while his ‘“Cruci- 
fixion” is considered a particularly brilliant work. 

Although his early work is of a primitive style, dis- 
playing a lack of confidence and an uncertain hand that 
would be expected of a student making the most of 
the crude materials he was compelled to use, he never- 
theless made remarkable progress, and the knowledge 
he assimilated from Sully and Stuart denotes the turn- 
ing point in his career, when he subsequently developed 
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Mrs. Lydia Van Dyck 
Courtesy of The Ehrich Galleries 


a direct, broad and vigorous technique that could not 
be mistaken for any other than that of Jacob Eich- 
holtz. 

It was this period that brought forth from his easel 
many admirable and thoroughly characteristic portraits, 
most of which are seldom available to the collector, 
primarily because they are the treasured heirlooms pos- 
sessed by many private owners by right of inheritance, 
while others have completely disappeared, perhaps de- 
stroyed by the ravages of time and neglect, without 
mention of those possibly attributed to other artists.. 

The quality of his work on the whole is that of a 
sincere and conscientious painter, which by some ad- 
mirers of early American portraiture, might be con- 
sidered over exercised in the quality of his late por- 
traits, which are more elaborately presented, indicating 
in their appearance a routine method of painting that 
in a sense is termed academic. 

The likenesses of his sitters are to be accepted with- 
out question by their convincing characterization, which 
evince a keenness of perception and interpretation that 
are the qualities of only a faithful portrait painter. 
This is especially noteworthy in his portraits of men 
and elderly women, when his brush seemed to co-or- 
dinately respond to his interest in their character. 
Generally speaking, all his portraits in their treatment 
manifest a marked respect for dignity and refinement, 
which should be expected of such an artist, and last 
but not least, his portraits do not lack that picturesque- 
ness of quality that lifts them out of the realm of mere 
personalities. 

For instance, a glance at the Nicholas Biddle por- 
trait not only unfolds a most interesting message,—not 
the likeness of a mere man, but a man of charm and 
affairs, who has accomplished worth-while things in 
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life, while his various interests are suggested by the 
accessories. In composition, the gentleman could not 
be more advantageously presented. 

And again, we percieve in the likeness of Mrs. Van 
Dyke a lady of delicate charm and refinement that is 
most fascinating, but unconsciously characteristic, while 
the portrait of Mrs. Cooper, a typical Philadelphian, 
reveals the more substantial and determined traits of a 
character of more mature years and experience, a por- 
trait that is peculiarly interesting. 


The portrait of the irrepressible General Andrew 
Jackson is an excellent example of Eichholtz’s dexter- 
ous brush and appreciation for an unusual and lively 
personality, for it may be said that the artist has done 
full justice to the likeness of our seventh President, a 
truly fine canvas and a portrait that compares most 
favorably with the likenesses from the brushes of more 
famous painters. 

The artist’s self portrait, also here reproduced, is es- 
pecially interesting and historically important by reason 
of its being an early and perhaps the first oil portrait 
he made of himself, the identity of which was for- 
tunately restored only by chance when it was discovered 
some ten years ago in an auction room amidst a lot 
of “no account pictures”; the fate that befalls many 
pictures at the hands of indifferent owners—and alas, 
in many instances lost forever. 


In character, the portrait is most attractive, radiating 
a thoroughly enthusiastic and artistic nature that was 
the keynote of his success, and although a fairly early 
work, it is an admirable bit of painting, displaying a 
rich and varied palette. In fact Eichholtz had a keen 
faculty for the blending and application of color that 
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served him throughout his entire career, a color-sense 
that is a great asset to any painter. 

Considering that Eichholtz was mainly self-taught, 
the full estimate of his work is highly credible, and he 
was an artist who was never afflicted with the idea that 
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he was great, for his was the mind and temperament 
that was constantly urging him on for further im- 
provement. He is to be admired the more for this 
quality, and although a lesser painter, Eichholtz is to 
be rated among our distinguished and meritorious early 
American portrait painters, whose work is still wanting 
for the full measure of appreciation that is eventually 
sure to materialize. In fact, no collection of early 
American portraits is complete without a representative 
example of Jacob Eichholtz. 

That Eichholtz made a distinct impression on Stuart 
is evidenced by the fact that. this greatest of American 
portrait painters himself painted a portrait of him, 
which was not a common practice with Stuart, and it 
therefore can be imagined his state of mind when the 
young artist left Boston with his own portrait under 
his arm painted by the famous Gilbert Stuart. Eich- 


holtz died in Philadelphia May 11, 1842. 


Authorities . “Dunlap’s History of the Arts of De- 
sign’? and “Jacob Eichholtz, Painter (Some Loose Leaves from 
the Ledger of an early Lancaster Artist),’”? an address by the 
late Hon. W. U. Hensel, under the auspices of the Lancaster 
County Historical Society and The Iris Club, November, 1912. 


THE ANTIQUE AND ARTS LEAGUE 


What will undoubtedly be recorded as an important 
event in the annals of the art and antique dealers is 
the launching of The Antique and Decorative Arts 
League of New York City, an association of dealers 
in art in all its branches, recently organized in New 
York. This association is for the purpose of bringing 
together the art and the antique dealers and members 
of the decorative trades for the betterment of their 
business and for closer acquaintanceship. 

A luncheon meeting of the League is now being held 
every Thursday at one o'clock p. m. at the Madison 
Restaurant, 58th Street and Madison Avenue, and a 
growing membership role attests the popularity of the 
new organization. 

The League had its beginnings in the gathering to- 
gether of a few antique and art dealers who were 
desirous of improving conditions both in their own 
business and in the general world of art. After sev- 
eral discouraging attempts to start the movement an 
organization was at last formed which seems destined 
to be an important factor in the art and antique field 
in America. 

Sir Charles Duveen has been elected President of the 
organization, Mr. Alessandro Olivotti, Vice-President ; 
James F. Monttlor, Secretary; and Ralph Orsenigo, 
Treasurer. These four gentlemen have given unspar- 
ingly both of time and money in an effort to make the 
League a success. 

The broad purpose of the League is to promote good 
fellowship among its members and to do what it can 
toward improving conditions in the art and antique 
fields. Results are not only already becoming apparent 
but a wonderful spirit of codperation is developing 
As an instance, Mr. Monttlor, 
the active and genial Secretary, reported that two 
members, meeting for the first time at one of the 
luncheons, discovered that each had something for 
which the other had been searching. The result was 
that two sales were made which had it not been for 

(Continued on page 36) 


among the members. 
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THE ROOM OF MY HEART 


As the Fire Crept In and Out Through the Logs and Roared Up the Chimney. 
It Was a Fascinating Spectacle 


By ELMA ALLEE WEIL 


FTEN do I think of the living room in this 

endearing term; for it is here we gather 

around the open fire, and heart speaks to 
heart, telling of its love and content—its hopes and 
aspirations. Such was the room in great-grand- 
father’s house. 

Upon opening the hall door we stepped into a 
room twenty feet wide and thirty feet long, having 
two windows in the front and two in the back. On 
the south side were three doors—the first from the 
front leading down two steps into a large high 
“shed” enclosed on three sides, but open on the 
fourth. Around the top front was an arch supported 
by plain pillars at each end. It was very deep and 
held all the six-foot logs needed through the winter 
for the fireplace. 

Back of the parlor was a bed-room—great-grand- 
father’s—opening into the living-room. This com- 
pleted a compactly built house. In this room were 
the bed and chests which were brought by the 
family when they came as pioneers in the wagon in 
1814. 

One of these pieces—great-grandmother’s chair— 
always stood by the fireplace in the living-room. 
By its side was a round-top maple table with slant- 
ing (raked or splayed) turned legs (Fig. 1), held by 
plain flat stretchers mortised in firmly. The skirt 
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Round-top maple table with raked or splayed turned 
legs 


Fine Example of an old Windsor Char 


at the top is scalloped into a dainty valence. This 
top is pine, while the frame of the table is maple. 
You will often find this combination of woods in old 
pieces. On the underside of the top is a cleat which 
sets in a groove in the frame. This is a strong, 
sturdy and graceful piece. 

It has been many years since I have been in this 
room, yet I can see it as if it were yesterday—the 
enormous stone chimney and fireplace—the shelf 
holding pewter and brass candlesticks,—a pewter 
trencher and mugs. As the fire crept in and out 
through the logs and roared up the chimney, it was 
a fascinating spectacle, one to create meditations 
and dreams. On the long arm of the crane hung 
the boiling kettle. There stood the tall handled 
iron shovel, and the great iron log roller. On 
the stone hearth in front of the fire, sat the tin oven 
—for the cooking was all done in the open fire in 
winter, and out of doors in summer until the roads 
were in condition to cart in the homely but prac- 
tical cook stove. Even long years after, the po- 
tatoes were roasted in the ashes,—the meat turned 
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Maple butterfly table with turned legs 


on a spit to a delicious brownness, and the biscuits 
baked in the covered oven “because of their wonder- 
ful flavor and lightness, not obtainable when closed 
inside the kitchen stove.” 

In the early days the floor of that room was 
sanded. Perhaps flowers or geometrical figures 
were made with the handle of the broom. I have 
seen one such decorated floor—a sight never to be 
forgotten. 

Then there was the long board running lengthwise 
in the living room, which was a copy of the trestle 
table of the log cabin; but of better wood and 
finish. Around it stood the Windsor chairs of 
hickory wood with maple seats. Their rounded 
backs had tapering spindles, and the seats were cut 
in the form of the front of a saddle—hence called 
“saddle seats.” Into these seats were doweled the 
well-braced legs and stretchers. 

Standing at the head of the table was a perfect 
specimen of a Windsor arm chair (Fig. 2). The 
turnings are fine and the arms end in neatly-carved 
“fingers” which can be seen plainly in the illustra- 
tion. Note also the saddle seat. This chair is 
unusual on account of the height of the seat, for it 
is twenty inches from the floor. 

Another arm chair stood at the side of the fire- 
place opposite the rocking-chair. Near it hung the 
pipe and tobacco rack, also the pipe lighter—a sort 
of iron scissors which could be elongated to reach 
a red hot coal, and shortened to light the pipe. 

Between the windows in the front of the room 
stood a butterfly table (Fig. 3), so called because of 
the cut of the wings or bracket supports for the 
drop leaves when extended. This table is also 
maple and has turned legs, though not elaborate 
ones. The stretchers are plain, and the ball-foot 
has been worn down with age. Its brackets are 
notched simply and attached by continuing the 
doweled ends through the stretcher at the bottom 
of the table, and it is also doweled into the top. 

At one front window stood an unusual slatback 
chair (Fig. 4), which seems to have been a sort 
of transition between a Carver and a mushroom 
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chair. The slats resemble the latter, also the turn- 
ing; but there is a little slant to the arms. Then 
too, the ornamentation is more like a ball than a 
mushroom. The finials are good. This was prob- 
ably a “woman’s chair,” judging by its low seat. 

. Between the two back windows was a day-bed 
or couch, or elongated chair or chaise longue 
(Fig. 5). The name depends on whether is meant 
an American, English or French day-bed. One end 
of this American day-bed is like a chair with turned 
legs and stretchers. The oldest day-beds we find 
in this country have only one end. This end or 
head, is stationary. Some are hinged, and the 
single-piece turning, running from the top to the 
floor, is on a slant. These legs are not so heavy 
as the others on the bed. Spreading a trifle over 
the turned legs, the head-piece has a straight top 
of wood, and the back of the headpiece has a splat 
resembling a Dutch fiddle-back chair of the early 
Queen Anne period, or more probably of the Wil- 
liam and Mary period. It is an early and well- 
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Sort of a transition between a Carver and a mushroom 
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Early American day-bed with turned legs and stretchers 


made piece. 

Hanging at the windows were curtains of English 
chintz of golden brown color, with dainty flowers 
in rose color; also, the same chintz covered the 
feather pad on the day-bed, and the pillows. 

This was distinctly a room of comfort and good 
cheer combined with the happiness of peace. 

The children slept in the “big” room upstairs, 


low beds being made for them at home. When the 
traveling became easier and the money more plenti- 
ful, these rooms were subdivided and furnished with 
maple, cherry and mahogany bureaus, beds, tables, 
and chairs. Conveniences were added from time 
to time; but the house remained for long years the 
same,—an exponent of good living, comfort and 
cheer without ostentation. 


THE SLAT-BACK CHAIR 
(Continued from page 21) 
worn off rocking. Many’s the baby that has been 
rocked in that chair on the stone hearth. I was rocked 
in it myself.” 


“But it’s not a rocking chair,’ I protested. “How 
could they rock in it?” 
“OQ, but they did rock in it,’ she asserted. “Look at 


the legs.” 

I did so, and, sure enough, they were worn off, 
smooth and bright, clear up to the lower braces. In 
fact, one of the front legs was worn so short that the 
end of the brace itself was partly worn through and 
the hole in the leg into which it had been inserted 
was laid bare. 

There was a record for you, written clear on this 
old slatback chair. Not to ease themselves would those 
old-time mothers have rocked even in a rocker,—but 
for a child, to soothe it to sleep, to help it forget 
pain, to give it pleasure, they could speed up the mech- 
anism of aching limbs and compromise with their aus- 
tere consciences bred by contracted living into the 
very marrow of their bones, They would deny them- 
selves, but were incapable of denying their children. 

A very human thing is a chair. And it could tell 
many a tale of absorbing interest. Show me such 
chairs as are more eloquent of hopes and fears, joys 
and sorrows, than a “three chair,” a “four chair,” or, 
perhaps, a ‘‘six chair,” which is also a “great chair.” 


THE ANTIQUE AND ARTS LEAGUE 
(Cintinued from page 33) 


the meeting at the League luncheon, would have neces- 
sitated both gentlemen going to Europe, thereby caus- 
ing loss of time that neither could well afford. 


We predict that the Antique and Decorative Arts 
League of New York City will become a power for 
good and an organization with which every member 
will be proud to be associated. Interest in the League 
has already spread beyond New York, and applications 
for associate membership have been received from 
New Orleans and Boston. 


Two classes of membership in the League have been 
established. Those actively engaged in the Art or the 
Antique business may become Active members, while 
Associate membership covers those persons who are 
closely connected with any artistic profession or have 
an interest in such a profession. Already the Active 
membership totals about 60, and associate members 
number 15, with new applications coming in rapidly. 


Such an association as the League has been much 
needed for some time, and THE ANTIQUARIAN feels 
that the important usefulness of the League to its own 
members and to the general field of art and of an- 
tiques warrants the support of every eligible art or 
antique dealer and member of the allied professions. 
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THE ANTIQUARIAN’S LETTERBOX 


I have an old silver tea and coffee set, and each 
piece is marked with the name of J. F. Curran & Co. 
Can you tell me about them ?—L.h.T., Massachusetts. 


J. F. Curran and Co. were for several years at 18 
John Street, New York City, 1865-70, perhaps longer. 
For a time at least, they had a store at 53 Maiden 
Lane. In 1869 they advertised themselves as: “Manu- 
facturers and Importers of Fine Silver Plated Ware,” 
including tea sets, urns, salvers, cake baskets, sugar 
baskets, castors, butter coolers, lamps, goblets, ice 
pitchers, salt cellars, berry bowls, spoons, forks, etc. 
Have never seen sterling bearing their mark, and only 
occasionally a piece of plated ware. 


IT have.a blue meat platter 10% x 14 in, with a 
mausoleum, two women and two men in foreground, 
a castle in the distance. On the back it is marked 
Columbia, Adams & Sons. Another blue plate is a 
decagon, 10% in. in diameter. A fountain, a river, 
towers or minarets form the picture, with a border of 
boats, etc. On the back is stamped Medina and four 
letters, he first three, I think are L. S. W., the 
last being too dim to read. Another meat platter, 
14x18, has dull blue and pink flowers, part in a wide 
low vase. The leaves are broad and green. The 
border is a scroll with flowers and a mulberry color 
cross section pattern. On the back is a green bird 
and in green 44. Have these plates any historic value 
or interest ?—I.V.H., Delaware. 

These platters are very decorative but not of especial 
value. The second one may have been made by Steven- 
son. They are not historic. 


I am enclosing Kodaks of table, two views, of an 
inlaid table which I want to identify. I have been 
told it is of French make. I hope you can help me.— 
Mrs. C.H.R., Maine 

This table is, as you have been told French; and 
was made about 1860. The inlays on these tables vary, 
but all of them are quite beautiful. We could not 
tell you the maker, but have seen many of them in 
New York in former years. Now they do not bring 
a great amount of money. 


Am enclosing photos of a pink china bowl and teapot 
and creamer. Also two glass bottles known to be 125 


years old. Who can I write to in order to find out 
the value of these?—F.A.B., Florida. 

The bowl and teapot we reproduce, but the glass 
bottles, while interesting, we do not think have much 
The stopper of one is modern. 


value. The china bowl 


Creamer and Tea Pot 


is the most valuable. It is really a good piece and was 
made by Copeland, Spode’s successor about 1850. The 
historical blue ones with American scenes are rare, and 
bring good prices. Your teapot and creamer were 
probably made about 1840 by Phillips. There are 
numerous ones scattered over the country and they do 
not sell for any great amounts. It is out of our prov- 
ince to give prices. 


I have an old ladder-back rocker from which I have 
scraped three coats of paint and found a chair made 
of three or four varieties of wood all light in color. 
The slats and rockers are hard—possibly maple or 
birch; the rungs are hickory and the uprights some- 
thing softer. Can you advise me about finishing this 
chair? Also I have a chest about six feet tall with 
drawers and bracket feet. My grandmother brought 
this from Princeton, Mass., to Maine about 1825 and 
it had previously belonged to her mother. I discovered 
some marks crudely cut on the inside of the back be- 
hind a drawer. The chest has a moulding at top and 
bottom and a fan (handcut) in the middle of the top 
drawer. Also we have two deep blue plates which be- 
longed to my great grandmother. They represent a 
ship at anchor with people in a small boat at the shore. 
In the border is “Dartmouth.” Can you give me the 
historical significance of the picture?—G.F.D., Maine. 


In regard to your ladder-back or (slatback) chair— 
they were often made by the local “carpenter and 
joiner” in the early days, and we find many of them 
made of two or even three different kinds of wood— 
they used for instance maple, pine, birch and hickory 
wood in combination. These light colored woods when 
finished are very much the same shade. As an example 
of chairs of two kinds of wood, take the Windsor 
chair. The frame and legs are almost always of hick- 
ory, while the seat is maple or pine (see the note on 
finishing). We cannot understand what the mark 
means, but the chest of drawers is a good type made 
in the middle of the Eighteenth Century. You will 
find the hand-carved fan and the bracket feet on many 
of the good chests of drawers and the high and low 
boys of that period. You did not mention how many 
drawers, nor whether the wood was mahogany, cherry, 
or walnut. I have no picture of the platters at hand, 
but the “Dartmouth” has a border of marine shells, and 
the name is on the face of the design. It is an English 
scene and was made by Enoch Wood & Sons of Eng- 
land. It is a beautiful blue. He also made many other 
fine views and they are highly prized for their rich 
colouring. 
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I have a silver butter dish marked New Amsterdam 
Silver Co., quadruple plate 617. 1t stands on four feet, 
has side handles, knite holder, a very pretty open work 
knob on the lid. ‘Lhe lid is nicely engraved. ‘the 
lower part ot tne dish has a beaded edge and contains 
a glass tray, with a design on the outside of the bot- 
tom. ‘lhese thistle-like designs radiate from the center 
all around the dish. 1s this a very old piece? Also 
1 have two delightful little figurines, a youth and maid 
about 84% inches in height of soft paste, on bases. ‘l’he 
bases extended up in the torm of a tree stump, very pale 
greenish cream and pink. ‘rhe little lady’s dress has 
a border of lace, a fichu of lace at the neck a pointed 
basque in a salmon-pink shade with bows of the same 
down the skirt. She wears a necklace and locket of 
gold and looks out from behind a dainty fan. Her 
shoes are the same shade as the waist. Around the 
hem of her skirt and also on her hat are roses. Each 
perfect, with petals beautifully made. The youth’s long 
tail coat is in matching shade. He wears knee breeches, 
daintily sprigged; also a white sash with flowers in 
colors, a hat, high white stock and ruffled sleeves. 
There is a mark on the base, but cannot make it out.— 
Mrs. L.N.C., Minn. 


Your butter dish is not old enough to be classed as 
an antique, and it is not silver, but silver plated. The 
figures, from your description sound quite interesting 
and yet without a photograph they would be hard to 
classify; and one should handle a piece of pottery, 
porcelain, or china before judging of its maker or of 
its merits. 


How can I tell Sandwich glass? What is the differ- 
ence between Sandwich and “vaseline” glass? I have 
one piece that looks like an old celery boat, light blue 
with smooth inside and stars and square cut deep in 
outside—very beautiful to look at. Also 6 saucers 
suitable for nuts in table—in what the owner calls 
“vaseline” glass. I have, also, two quaint Dresden 
whaleoil lamps on stands about 20 inches high with 
small figures, it has no mark except a number. The 
other is a French lamp about 11 inches high with ex- 
quisite wreaths and gold leaf—the bowl is about 12 
inches round and has two tiny gold hearts intertwined. 
—(Miss) E.G.A., Virginia. 

Sandwich glass was made in white and also in many 
colors. There is an imitation of the yellow Sandwich 
glass, on the market which is not of the rich, cheerful 
yellow of the old vase, but has a greenish yellow tinge 
which resembles “vaseline”, hence the name “vaseline 
glass”. We have come to the conclusion that the blue 
glass you have must have been made around 1880 be- 
cause celery trays were made similar to yours at that 
time and were very popular. They were duller in tone 
than the Sandwich imitations of today, and were really 
not made as imitations, simply pressed glass in new 
forms. As to your French pieces we can give you no 
assistance. Such pieces must not be judged unless seen. 


Can you tell me if the platter described below has 
any commercial value. It was one of a set of dishes 
bought by my grandmother previous to her marriage 
in 1831. Platter 11 inches long in perfect condition, 
flower border, Venetian scenery in center, black or 
dark brown coloring. On the back is marked “Celtic 
china, Venetian scenery.”—(Miss) L.W., Connecticut. 


This platter has no commercial value. Probably be- 
longed to a set bought somewhat later than 1831. 


Will you please in your query department distinguish 
between cut and pressed glass (three mould) and the 
relative value of each as antiques—Mrs. C.S.L., In- 
diana. 

Cut glass is given its cutting after it is removed 
from the moulds, by pressing with the hands the 
smooth surface against highly sharpened wheels which 
revolve on spindles. Therefore there is a sharpness 
to the design and edges which makes it possible to 
easily distinguish it from the pressed glass, as it has 
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much sharper facets, and also its patterns are more 
elaborate. Pressed glass was an American invention, 
we believe, and was made for the first time at Sand- 
wich, Mass., about 1826. The old pressed glass 
is smooth to the touch and has a mellow brilliancy. 
The new Sandwich glass looks rather hard and scin- 
tillating as compared with the original. Cut glass was 
probably made in the United States for the first time 
in 1794 to 1795 at a small glass house on the Schuyl- 
kill river just above Philadelphia. Two years later it 
was made at Pittsburg, Pa., that is in 1797-8. Moulded 
glass may be made in two, three or four parts. In 
fact the majority of pressed glass is blown in three- 
part moulds, but some in two-part moulds. These 
moulds are of metal, but the models are sometimes 
made of hard wood. In distinguishing one from an- 
other it seems to be very much a matter of close ob- 
servation. and feeling—in other words, a cultivated 
sight and touch. But you must remember that the 
copies of old Sandwich glass are sometimes hard to 
know on first sight, and you must also consider the 
weight and the beauty of age before rashly buying the 
new for the old ware. Again, remember to look at the 
tint of the glass—the sound of the glass, and the 
quality of the material and the weight. “Old glass is 
darkly brilliant.” New glass is whitely crystal. 


We have a Currier & Ives print, “Sunnyside on the 
Hudson.” Does it amount to much and is it oldt 
Where can I buy antiques wholesale, as there is a 
growing demand for good pieces here—Mrs. F.D.B., 
Idaho. 

Your Currier & Ives picture—‘Sunnyside on the 
Hudson” is a picture of Washington Irving’s home on 
the Hudson River. It is a lovely print for the home, 
but is not particularly valuable commercially. Many’ 
dealers advertise in our magazine and you might find 
the furniture you want by writing to some of them. 


In February THE ANTIQUARIAN was asked by W. 
B. T. how to finish furniture. You offer to give 
a general detail of.the work if readers are interested. 
I am especially interested and hope you will answer 
more in detail—S.P/B., North Carolina, (tial 
dozen other requests were received asking for more 
information on this subject.) 

The renewing of antique furniture is a very important 
item in these days, as the idea is to restore it to its 
original looks and condition. The first thing to do is 
to get a good varnish remover and wash off all the 
old varnish and paint until you reach the original 
wood color. The use of the varnish remover is best, 
as scraping is apt to reach too deep in places and not 
to reach the corners and crevices. When you have it 
thoroughly washed and dried you must look for loose 
joints to strengthen, cracks to be drawn together and 
glued, or perhaps, if large, to be filled in with wood 
of the same type and color. Sometimes new dowels 
(or wooden pins) are needed. Your next step after 
the repairing is to take the finest of sandpaper (00 is 
best) and work until it is clean and smooth to the 
touch like satin. The next stage is oiling or staining 
and oiling. If the piece is mahogany or cherry, use 
linseed oil and turpentine—half and half. If maple 
and the wood is very light use one-half turpentine and 
one-half linseed oil, and add a small amount of umber. 
If dark enough—leave out the umber. When this is 
rubbed in well shellac with one-half orange and one- 
half white shellac again according to depth of color 
wished. Let this stand for a day (or more) ; sandpaper 
carefully with oo paper. Then shellac again. Some- 
times it requires more coats of shellac and more rub- 
bing. There must be at least two coats. Mahogany 
sometimes needs as many as four coats of shellac and 
as many careful rubbings in order that it be well filled. 
The Jast rub is crude oil and pumice with a rag. This 


is the advice of a professional finisher, and it indeed 


takes work and patience to make a good job. 


‘an Early American home. 
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A carved Varguefio of the Sixteenth Century. The large 
hasp is typical. The arched decoration of the compart- 
ments is Moorish, as is also the shell design, which was 
adopted by the English. 


Courtesy of the Spanish Antique Shop 
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Sixteenth Century Spanish walnut, with ornamental viore stretcher—Courtesy of the Hispanic Society 
of America 


SPANISH ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


The Ease of Carving on Walnut Tempted Many Craftsmen Who Blent Classic Motifs 
With Those Familiar to Spain 
By MARY GORDON HARRISON 


F all Spanish furniture the varguefio or Spanish 

desk-cabinet is most typical, because it is peculiar 

to Spain. It was the forerunner of the drop- 
front secretary and all its modifications. It gave to the 
rest of Europe the sliding drawer, which must be 
credited to the ingenuity of the Moors. 

The varguefio derived its name from the little town 
of Vargas near Toledo. During the Fifteenth Century 
the cabinetmakers of Vargas became famed for the 
quality of their hutches or little treasure chests. Their 
skill led them to inprove on the simple, small cabinet 
which had been the common form. The cabinet, con- 
taining a number of small drawers, was enlarged and 
given a front panel which dropped on a hinge, so 
forming a shelf, to serve as a writing board. The 
cabinet makers then placed this cabinet or chest of 
drawers on either a table—a trestle table or a table 
with turned legs and graceful iron braces—or on a 
solid cupboard and the varguefio was complete. This 
furniture reached its greatest beauty in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries and achieved much variety 
in its decoration. 

Several fine examples of the varguefio are in the 
Museum of the Hispanic Society of New York. One 
especially representative is of walnut—the characteristic 
wood. Five diamond-shaped openwork iron plaques be- 
neath which red velvet is placed decorate the face of the 
cabinet and are grouped around a central and larger 
plaque in which is a special lock, peculiar to this article 
of furniture. A long hasp drops from the top and joins 
the lock plate. A large hook at each corner of the 
top holds up the hinged front. When it is lowered two 


carved shells are pulled out on runners to form 
a support for the front. Further decoration is given 
to the exterior of the cabinet by small lions’ heads 
and shells, arranged in groups of three. The shells 
are a Moorish decoration, the lions, Spanish, and both 
are of iron. The lower part of this varguefio is in 
the form of a table with turned legs, which are deco- 
rated at the top with carved lions’ heads. When the 
front is let down the great richness and beauty of the 
interior is seen. A central compartment which has 
a door is flanked by a number of small drawers. 
Each of these has a tiny gilt shell for a handle and 
is ornamented with a small twisted pillar at each 
end. The whole surface is a blaze of gilt and colors. 

A varguefio of a different type relies, not upon 
velvet and iron-work but upon inlay for its decorative 
quality. The drop-front has ivory inlay of the “grains 
of wheat” size—a descriptive term used by the Moors. 
The design, covering the entire front, is the perfect 
picture of a house. One notes the bricks, each pains- 
takingly outlined, the doorway with a classic pediment 
and the windows at each side. When the front is low- 
ered this design is found repeated on the interior sur- 
face. The doors of two compartments, one at each end, 
show the doors of a house and again the posts and 
the pediment are picked out by the inlay. Many tiny 
drawers fill in the center of the cabinet. This 
varguefio also has a shallow compartment extending 
over the entire cabinet portion. It is made accessible 
by the top, which can be raised. The sides show a 
pattern in a star design. 

A vargueno of still a third type has the arrangement 
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of the top compartment and the drawers in the center 
with a compartment at each end which has just been 


Ironwork: Ecclesiastical candelabra. 
Courtesy of the Hispanic Society of America. 
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described. Its decoration is formed by open work, 
carved wooden plaques and bands placed against crim- 
son satin. On the two interior compartments the 
design of the wood is in the form of a knight’s head 
in profile. 

The tables are limited in number and in form. The 
best surviving specimens are those which were used 
in the monastery refectories. Two types were in 
general use: the trestle table with splayed legs curved 
in the form which, later introduced in England, charac- 
terizes the furniture of William and Mary and Queen 
Anne, or the table with turned legs set vertically. 
Both types of legs were heavy to balance the weight of 
the slab, often one great piece of wood, which formed 
the top. With the turned-leg type a wooden stretcher 
was used; with the splayed-leg type a wrought iron 
brace. Drawers were set into the frame of some tables. 
Such tables as these depended for their decorative 
qualities on the beauty of the wood top and its fine 
lustre or the design of the iron braces which achieve 
at times delicate foliage patterns or fanciful represen- 
tations of dolphins and animals. The ease of carving 
on the walnut tempted many craftsmen who blent 
classic motifs with those more familiar to Spain. 


In private houses a table of another type was com- 
monly used. It was of the trestle type or an even 
simpler form, consisting of a board resting on a 
central post which had, spread feet. Such tables an- 
swered the demand for movable furniture because a 
hinge under the top rendered them demountable and 
were easily carried in a wagon or on the back of a mule 


Of the Spanish chairs, the most familiar is that 
from which the so-called “Mission” arm-chair is de- 
rived—a rectangular chair with back and seat often 
covered with tooled leather in geometric patterns and 
studded with hand-made brass or iron nails. It is not 
fair to the Spanish chair to associate it too closely 
with the Mission chair because much of the beauty of 
the original was lost. In the Mission chair ponder- 
ousness was over-emphasized and dignity degenerated 
into clumsiness. Spanish armchairs of this type were 
converted into ceremonious chairs for the salon by 
covering them with silk, leather or velvet, adding the 
further embellishment of rich fringe and galloon and 
by carving the front stretcher. All of these armchairs 
were supplied with a leather or velvet cushion, which 
did not improve them very much from the point of 
view of comfort. However, it was not the Spanish 
idea to be comfortable, and as long as uncompro- 
mised dignity was maintained they were satisfied. 


By taking out the front stretcher and the brace at 
the back, these chairs could be collapsed and packed 
for traveling. 

The side-chairs were of many varieties. Each prov- 
ince had its characteristic styles, adorned with simple 
decorations, including carving, incised geometric pat- 
terns and gouges. In Castile and Andalusia rush seats 
were generally used. In Catalonia the rush seat was 
also preferred, combined with a chair back instead of 
slats. In Santander both wooden and corded seats were 
made and Aragon and Navarre favored a chair made 
entirely of wood with a back composed of turned 
spindles upon which rested a series of small arches. 

The clearest idea of the forms of some of these 
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CATALOGUE 


ANTIQUES 


= BUCKLEY x BINGHAMTON NY. 


Catalogue of Antiques 


Our new 1926 Catalogue on Antiques— 
BIGGER, BETTER and GREATER in every 
way. 76 pages with over 400 beautiful illus- 
trations. 2500 items listed, DESCRIBED and 
PRICED. All illustrations made from pieces 
in stock. The protective and instructive value 
of the book is beyond calculation. It serves 
at once as a guide book to prices, classifications 
and authenticity, and is a source book to the 
amateur and dealer. All data and information, 
which is in great detail, is entirely new and dif- 
ferent from any of the articles, etc., which 
appeared in our 1925 book. ‘'Thruout the 
book are interesting articles on history of 
Colonial furniture, lamps and lighting, prints, 
China; “pottery,, glasspnetcs = Ouro omcata- 
logue was conceded to be the best catalogue on 
Antiques ever published. Our 1926 Catalogue 
is greater in every way. Price $1.00. 


Send for it today. 
BUCKLEY OF BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


WANTED 


He SPURECHASE 
Old Flasks 


Prints 


Stiegel Glass 
Early Silver 


Furniture 


GEORGE W. REYNOLDS 


Showrooms, 1742 M St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Announcing new designs in 
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We also supply charming Early American Wall Papers 
of simple design to harmonize with the antiques in 
your home. 


HARRIET BRYANT 
2 West 47th Street, New York City 


and 
New Milford, Conn. 
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chairs may perhaps be given by stating that they are 
practically identical with the English chairs of the 
periods of William and Mary and Queen Anne. This 
resemblance is no coincidence, for the Spanish chair 
is the progenitor of the English chairs of these periods, 
and historical proof is not lacking to confirm the 
relationship. Through a series of royal alliances with 
the Flemish reigning House, early in the Sixteenth 
Century, Spanish influence gained a strong hold in the 
northern part of Europe. 

When William and Mary were invited to occupy the 
English throne, they took with them much of this 
grafted Spanish influence and the English chairs, with 
their cabriole legs and Spanish feet as well as other 
characteristic features of the seat and high arched 
back, record how faithfully the Spanish forms had been 
transmitted. 

Stools and benches were more numerous than chairs 
and were used by every class of society. The benches 
were often made quite decorative by leather coverings 
or velvet, quilted in attractive patterns. Most of them 
were constructed to permit the back to fold on the 
seat and the legs to fold under. 

The Spanish bed, until the Seventeenth Century, 
did not seem to arouse the ambition of the craftsmen, 
and it remained up to that time a strictly utilitarian 
object with four undecorated posts and a corded frame. 
When this bed achieved a real dignity it became a 
vehicle to display the housewife’s needle work, and 
spreads and draperies appeared. 

In Marjorca the bed was characterized by four 
turned posts and a headpiece made up of a number of 
elaborate spindles sometimes inlaid with dots in white. 
These beds were made of walnut or mahogany and 
were given a canopy, a spread and valance of blue 
and white, woven by natives in an angular, running 
paitern of their own. 


ni 


Ironwork Brazier in two stories—Reproduced through 
courtesy of The Hispanic Society of America 


Marceh. T9AZs 


Early 


Century Spanish vargueno with 
bureau base, original tron work and velvet— 
Courtesy of Mrs. Ehrich. 


Seventeenth 


Such is furniture which would be found in Spain 
during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 

One of the few foreign introductions which met with 
any cordiality in Spain was lacquer. Brought from 
China to Northern Europe, where it quickly won favor, 
it found its way over the Pyrenees in the Seventeenth 
Century and Catalonia and Andalusia developed a par- 
tiality for it in red, green or cream color combined 
with gilt. It was especially attractive when applied 
to the carved high-backed side chairs. 


The debt which English furniture owes to the 
products of Moorish and Spanish craftsmen has only 
lately been recognized. The origin of the chairs of the 
periods of William and Mary and Queen Anne have 
been mentioned and the forerunner of the secretary 
and the bureau has been found in the varguefio with 
its drop-front and sliding drawers. Innumerable de- 
tails in design emphasize this debt. The triple-shell 
carved or in wrought iron was an essentially Moorish 
decoration and was constantly used on Spanish fur- 
niture. Transposed to England, the shell became a 
characteristic ornament of the Queen Anne style. 
Marqueterie stars, such as frequently appear on var- 
guefios, were Moorish until William and Mary furniture 
and early American pieces claimed them for their own. 

The brasses in the form of drops, such as are seen 
on early American highboys and in William and Mary 
and Queen Anne pieces, are similar to the Spanish 
hardware, derived through the Moors from the Arabs. 

These are only a few of the many examples that 
could be offered to prove the debt which our furniture 
owes to that of Spain. 
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THE BOTTEERBOOK 


Revised edition of Earty AMERICAN BOTTLES AND 
FLasKs by Stephen Van Rensselaer. Published by 
Stephen Van Rensselaer. Price $12.50. For sale by 
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* * 
: * the author about April Ist. 
* * . This is a Spring offering which is awaited with 
* * interest. When Mr. Van Rensselaer’s book was first pub- 
i - lished in 1921 it took its place as a standard authority 
‘ * and a check list of American glass of the Nineteenth 
ie te Century with some types of the Eighteenth Century 
. KS included. This was partly due to the position of Mr. 
‘ * Van Rensselaer, who has been a collector for many 
it, 3 years and has had unusual opportunities to handle much 
| ‘ * valuable glass while accumulating his pieces. 
‘ g The arrangement of the material was also especially 
. ‘ x acceptable. The author eliminated generalities and con- 
* fined himself to concrete information. Carrying out 
‘ 3 this idea, the glass was catalogued under the heads of 
: ‘ ‘ both design, subject and factory. To present as 
: ‘ eo straightforward and as clear a picture of the subject 
: * as possible, only the choice pieces of each type were 
i % described and illustrated while unimportant varieties 
‘ JUNIUS BRUTUS BOOTH * and freaks, such as glass bottles in the shape of pis- 
: Paated by Thomas Sully, Jr. * tols, slippers, etc., were passed over. The new edition 
| 6 has been extensively revised and contains additional 
R PeNWICK CC, HURRY * and valuable plates. It is accompanied by an abridged, 
r AMERICAN ANTIQUES * pocket-sized check list. The lure of old glass can be 
: Pe an PRINTS % sympathetically viewed, even by those most ignorant 
P Pe rifts fourth Strect * ot the subject, as they glance at some of these illustra- 
‘ Reeey ork: * tions of old bottles and flasks which commemorate 
‘ < such events as the discovery of Pike’s Peak, the visit 
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of Jenny Lind and the building of the railroad. 
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| ANTIQUE ORIENTAL CARPETS 


; Our Collection includes + AMERICAN ANT I Q UES 

4 Many Rare Pieces which od 

; will be of interest to Con- as Andirons, hand made, pair, $5.00; Beds, Na- 
ee 9 Collectors. poleon, $65.00; Four Posters, $20.00 to $150.00; 


Maple Day, $22.00; Chairs, 13, 3-slat maple, rush 
seats, each $11.50; Ten walnut, rose carved, each 
$12.00; 8 Chippendale, $95.00 each; Cupboard, 
corner, $35.00 to $300.00; Cupboards, square, 
poplar, $25.00; Chests of Drawers, $50.00 to 
: ee a Bet $10.00 to $75.00; Grand- 

ather, 00 to $500.00; Coverlets, $30.00 to 
WILKES-BARRE The Nrnosseur $100.00; Cup plates, conventional, $1.50 to $3.00; 
: PENNSYLVANIA Desks, slant top, $80.00 to $300.00; Desk, genu- 
. Harold D. Deemer, President | Mary Squires Lewis, Vice-President * ine Napoleon, Historic, $1,000.00; Desk book 
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; so case top, $150.00; Dressers, dining, $150.00 to My 
4 es $500.00; Highboy, maple, $425.00; Mirrors, Em- %& 
tt pire, $20.00; Old flasks, Tables, all types.. 
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SPECIALS—5 small salt cellars, $1.25; 5 large 
salt cellers, $5.00; 5 odd pieces old class, $3.00; 
4 old plates, $8.00. 
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Photographs furnished must be returned. 
Small charge for crating and drayage. 


Checks returned for goods sold 


Orders accepted for hand forged iron; your 
drawings and specifications. 
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PUBLIC EXHIBITION FROM SUNDAY, APRIL FOURTH 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED ON REQUEST 


IMPORTANT SALE OF 


FINE EARLY 
AMERICAN FURNITURE 


GATHERED BY 


JACOB MARGOLIS 


CABINET MAKER 
OF NEW YORK CITY 
TO BE SOLD BY HIS ORDER 


FRIDAY AND SATURDAY AFTERNOONS 
APRIL NINTH AND TENTH, 1926 


AT TWO-THIRTY O’CLOCK 
THE ANDERSON GALLERIES 


[MITCHELL KENNERLEY, PRESIDENT] 
489 PARK AVENUE AT FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINUM BOUGHT in ANY FORM 
ANTIQUE and MODERN GOLD JEWELRY and SILVERWARE 


Old American and English 


LM. 


Silver 


HAROLD G, LEWISiae: 
709 Lexington Ave. New York 


Between 57th and 58th Streets. 
PHONE REGENT 3448 


1 8TH CENTURY 


CORNER 
One of man atterns. 
er DRESSER. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 
HISTORICAL 


CURTAIN DRAPERIES MADE TO ORDER BY HAND 


Reviving an old time process, in modern designs on lace of filet net 
from 


ARTISTIC - UNIQUE - DURABLE 


CRAWFORD 
STUDIOS 


RICHMOND INDIANA 


Mrs. ANNIE W. BEEBE 
18 Church Street Wakefield, Mass. 
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W. B. SPAULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


Formerly at Georgetown, Established 1897 
17 Walnut St., Haverhill, Mass. 


At this time I have an extra heavy stock of the 
following goods for Dealers. Cannot bother with 
sending just odd pieces. Spool Bed $12.50, Maple 
low post finished in Oil in exact pairs $35 per bed; 
tall Reeded ones $50, singly or in exact pairs. Full 
particulars on request with Photos. Scroll front 
and pillar post Bureaus in mahogany $25; Ann 
Chairs with Rose or Grape carving at $25, $30, 
$35. Have some extra good ones, about seventy- 
five on hand, centre Base Lyre and Harp type 
card Tables at $25 to $35. Have 250 of the 3- 
slatback maple chairs with new Rush seats at $7.50 
singly or in sets. Windsors, all types, and prices, 
from $5.00 to $10.00. In fact most anything any 
dealer could wish for the retail trade. If you live 
within 1,000 miles of Haverhill and care to come 
to Haverhill, and buy a full car lot, I will pay your 
carfare both ways; also pay freight charges on the 
car of goods, as I wish to reduce my stock about 
five car lots to make room in my storehouses (5) 
for goods constantly coming in, which are being 
picked up by my men on the road, buying direct 
from the old New England Homesteads. Send in a 
list of your wants, and [| will send photos. In case 
you wish goods, return the photos of the pieces 
you wish, so there will be no mistake on my part 
in sending the exact pieces you order, otherwise 
you need not return photos. 


Early Irish Centre Table Candelabra, from the Collection of the 
Marchioness of Cambridge. 


8 St. Mary Abbott’s Terrace, Kensington Road 


The Woodmont Inn 
Antique Shop offers a 
curly maple bed-room 
set, arched door maple 
corner cupboard, maple 
gate-leg table, 6 curly 
maple chairs, several 
tin sconces, hooked rugs, 
small, lamps, pewter, 


tavern tables, large and 


——E— etc 


WOODMONT INN 
WOODMONT-ON-THE-SOUND P. ©; BOX 744 


Woodmont, Conn. 
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CECIL DAVIS, F.R.S. A. 
Specialist in Early English and Irish Glass 


Fine Table Glass, Old Millefiori Glass Paperweights in great variety. 
Rare specimen Drinking Glasses, including several historic 


Jacobite Examples. 


Detailed Monthly List, postpaid 10 cents. 


Similar pair of early Irish 
Candlesticks im stock. 


’ 


London, W. 14 
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Original 
Autograph Letters 


9B 2 Mor @ee@eo@er@or@erGerQer Goa 


Manuscripts and documents of world-famous au- 
thors, generals, statesmen, composers and other 
celebrities bought and sold. Largest and most com- 
prehensive collection of autographs in America to 
choose from, including Washington, Hamilton, Jef- 
ferson, Lincoln, Lee, Napoleon, Poe, Emerson, Whit- 
man, Dickens, Thackeray, Kings and Queens of 
France and England, Presidents of U. S., Signers of 
Declaration of Independence. 


Sample copy “The Autograph Bulletin,” a cata- 
logue-magazine for collectors, mailed free. 


THOMAS F, MADIGAN 
(Successor to P. F. Madigan, Est. 1888) 


48 West 49th Street 
New York 
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A CORNER OF 
ONE OF MY ROOMS 


EARLY 
AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Nellie Sprague 
LOCKWOOD 


9 Westport Avenue 
Norwalk, Conn. 


On the Boston Post Rd. 
Phone 845 Norwalk 


48 THE ANTIQUART 
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g 4 2 $300. : 
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% Direct Import- ss - Cloisonné Vase = 
i ers of Spanish : = Lamp with Hand- = 
: A ntiques & = Painted Parchemin ia = 
é ae Shade, $300. | 
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3 treet = Beautiful pieces to delight the discriminating collector — 
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THE “PENNSYLVANIA 
Miusrum ‘BULLETIN 


Lhe American 
Windsor Chair 


With sixteen illustrations showing 

twenty-nine types and examples, 

with an interesting article on the 

origin, development and evolution 
of Windsors. 


510 MADISON AVENUE 


Direct Importers of 


Antique Textilies 


A Large Selection of Fine Antique 
SPANISH, FRENCH AND ITALIAN 
BROCADES® 
VELVETS, NEEDLEWORKS 
AND TAPESTRIES 
ALSO ENGLISH EMBROIDERIES 


Sent upon request 


he lal ayloft 


BrTHLEHEM PIKE (3 miles north of Phila. City Line) 
WHITEMARSH, Pa. Open Day and Night 


Purveyors to the Trade 
DALVA BROS. 
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RARE OLD WALNUT DESK 
(About 1710) 


EUROPEAN ANTIQUES 
Retail - - Wholesale 


February shipments consisted of 
FINE OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 
of the 17th and 18th Centuries 


Wing chairs, sets of chairs (4-6-8), two and three 
part dining pedestal tables, sofa tables, etc. 


C. VANDEVERE HowArRD 


IMPORTER 
141 E. 57TH St., New York 


Making the Most of Your Opening 


Announcement 


To make the most of your opening announce- 
ment this spring you must include the 
Transcript in Boston. 


It has the highest ratio of buyers to readers 
and is the only paper in Boston, New Eng- 
land and the United States that publishes 
once each week illustrated authentic articles 
about antiques with the advertising of reliable 
dealers. 


The results of our advertisers prove that the 
readers of the Transcript are sincerely inter- 
ested in antiques. 


Let us send you a sample copy with our 
advertising and subscription rates. 


Boston Evening Transcript 


324 Washington Street Antique Department 
Boston, Mass, Tel. LIBerty 6600 
The Transcript publishes more news and carries more 
advertising about Antiques than all other Boston 
Papers, daily and Sunday, combined. 
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= Your Architect will tell you that = 
= we make the only faithful re- = 
= productions of Early American = 
= Lighting Fixtures. Modern, or- = 
z nate lighting fixtures with the = 
= plain simplicity of American = 
= architecture are as Solomon said = 
= like “gold rings in the snouts = 
5 of swine.” ~ 
= Our lighting fixtures are made = 
= by hand from old mirror glass = 
= and pewter, just as the fathers = 
= made them. = 
= Send for our illustrated price list. = 
= Mount Vernon Shield, The Jane Teller Industries = 
= made in best Pewter. = 
= A perfect reproduction, make the A u b usson = 
= 14 in. high, 7% in. , = 
= wide at top of Shield. Hooked Rugs. Any SIZ, = 
= Beautiful and_ refined. shape or design. Strictly = 
= $20.00 for Candle, = 
= $25.00 Electrified. all wool. Hand dyed. = 
= EOCUSISVALLEY lace = 
: Nays z 
« - 
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RAMON A. PENN, INc. 
Interior Decorators 
93 ST. JAMES AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


¢ Antique and Modern Furniture. 
Old Embroideries 


English Chintzes. 
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Old American 


Silver 


CONEY 
HURD 
SIMPKINS 
BRIGDEN 
EMERY 
N. HURD 


{ 


and 
Early Works by New York 


Silversmiths 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER 
OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE TAVERN TABLE 
RARE PEWTER 
By New York and New England 


Pewterers 


Dating from about 1750, with Raked Turned Legs 
and Grooved Stretchers. 


An Example of the many Fine Genuine American 


George e. Gebelein Antiques on Sale. 


79 Chestnut Street HENRY V2WEllt 
Boston, Mass. 126 E. 57th STREET NEw York CITY 
Plaza 5380 
ie le | 
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Mortimer J. Downing ‘ 

Dealer in 

ANTIQUES, BRIC-A-BRAC, Ny 
FURNITURE 


OW English Galleries 


88 Cuestnut Street Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


Bronzes and Porcelains 


Americana 


MIss CRIMMINS 
of seven Walnut Street, announces the 


Room 305, Plaza Art Building 
opening of the 


9 East 59th Street 
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Old English Galleries A 

New York at 88 Chestnut Street, where she will 

TELEPHONE REGENT 4266 take pleasure in showing an , 

‘ extensive collection of 

Dealers are invited. : ENGLISH ANTIQUES 

They may find something worth while. TruspHone ELAyir eee 6466 
\ 
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ANTIQUE 


Retail Phone—Plaza 2183 Wholesale 


Louis XIV. Antique Co. 


INCORPORATED 


9 EAST 55th STREET (near 5th Ave.) 
NEW YORK CITY 


PY TERIOR DECORATIONS 


TAPESTRIES BROCADES 
VELVETS COPES CHASUBLES 
BANNERS PETITE POINT LACES 

OIL PAINTINGS 


MINIATURES ANTIQUE JEWELS 
ANTIQUE CHINESE PORECLAINS 
JADES BRONZES 
WOOD CARVINGS EMBROIDERIES 


CHINESE COSTUMES 


We supply Antiques and Costumes for 
Private Functions or for Moving Picture 
Scenery. A large stock is always held in 


reserve for that purpose. 


A rare antique pos- 
sesses a charm that 
is undeniable. I 
have here many rare 
objects d'art. 


The old mirror 
shown and _ small 
table are two repre- 
sentative pieces. 


Antiques 


Interior 
Decorators 


GAS 


Morner 


658 
Lexington 
Avenue 


New York 


Phone 
Plaza 5926 
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Large Collection of 
EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Very rare Block-front Lowboy, made in Newburyport, Mass. 


BEORTANS babe 


684 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Plaza 0378 


EGO iS GHALK 


“The Old Print Shop” 


150 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York City 


Where can be found one of the largest 


Collections of Prints in America— 


Portraits of Eminent People 
Old New York Prints 
Color Mezzotints 
Sporting Prints 
Currier & Ives 
Fashion Plates 
Etchings 
Maps 
And many other interesting subjects. 
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Prints 
Ships’ Lanterns 
MARINE RELICS 
of the 
Old American Frigate 
Clipper Ship & Whaler 
We Have 
A Wonderful Selection of 
CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 


and 


ENGLISH SPORT PRINTS 


MAX WILLIAMS 
538 MADISON AVE. 
New York City 


THE 16 EAST 13tH STREET 
ANTIQUE SHOP 


New York 


We have added many fine pieces to our 


stock of original American antique 


furniture and woodwork. 


What Are You Collecting? 


We can offer the following for March: 
1—Quaint old camplers—dated. 
2—Little boxes of Battusea—paper mache, velvet covered, 
glass painted and wooden ones. 
3—Victorian match and trinket boxes. 
4—Cup, plates of glass and china. 
5—Candlesticks of glass, pewter, brass and tin. 
6—Lamps of glass, copper, brass, iron and tin. 
7—Pictures—Paintings, prints and silhouettes. 
8—Old dolls, large and small. 
9—Old glass of all kinds. 
10—Needle cases, ivories, paper weights. 
11—Early things of wood that are unusual. 
12——Old silver and Sheffleld plate. 
13—China, pottery, old lustre ware. 
14—-Old brooches and jewelry of all kinds. 


S. ELIZABE [iia Gas 


Antiques 


Massachusetts 
(At the Francis Nye House) 


Mattapoisett 


Ship Pattern 
STAFFORDSHIRE 
DINNER SET 


Marked ‘‘Neptune’’ 
(Green on a white ground) 


One of 52 Pieces 
Gold Lustre Punch Bowl, 


Fig, Blossom and Fruit 
Pattern 


FREDERICK B. 
WALDO 


88 Phillips St. 
off West Cedar St. 
Boston, Mass. 


To Collectors and Antique Dealers! 


C. ‘TT. BO Wile 
10 CASTLE RD., SCARBOROUGH, ENGLAND 


Member British Antique Dealers Association, 
has one of the largest stocks of genuine Old China in 
England for sale. 


DEALERS SUPPLIED 


If you cannot visit England try one of our Sample Cases 
of Old China, $100 or $200. English or Oriental, 
or Mixed. 


ALL GUARANTEED GENUINE OLD 


Write for particulars and state wants. 


PERIOD FURNISHINGS 


A quick reference guide to all styles in 
Furniture and Furnishings 


An Encyclopaedia of Furniture, Furnishings, Dec- 
orations. Contains 2,731 illustrations, 266 pages, 
size 94% x 12; 112) fabric illustrations covering all 
periods; 360 illustrations of chairs alone; 800 of 
carvings, design details, table tops, chair legs, etc.; 
800 design motifs of furniture, walls and ceilings; 
also 65 interiors, 
1922 EDITION, $7.50 POSTPAID. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON 
373 Fourth Avenue New York 


| 


WIDOW | 
| 


living in beautiful old Colonial farmhouse near New York, within a 
few miles of several large New Jersey cities and towns, and experienced 
in the collection of antique furniture, glass, pottery, pewter, etc., in the 
United States, England and France, 


WOULD BE GLAD TO CONSIDER BUSINESS 
ARRANGEMENT 


with either wholesale or retail dealer for the display and sale of 
antiques in her home. 


Address F. L., Care of THE ANTIQUARIAN. 


: 


THE ANTIQUARIAN 


Telephone Stuyvesant 1934 


MARY CLAIRE O'BRIEN 
ANTIQUES 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


ENTRANCE ON 13th ST. 


a A 


Pepe Ww. | HORPE 


i, ©), Wyoxs 4 
Douglaston, Long Island, N. Y. 


Offers His Services in the 
Collecting of Fine Paintings and Prints 


Client’s ‘““Wants’’ searched for and 
reported free of charge 


Rare 


AMERICANA 
A Specialty 


(Correspondence Solicited) 


Frances Wolfe Carey 


Antiques 


Haddonfield New Jersey 


Walnut corner cupboard of medium size 
with fine moulding and cut shelves. 

Duncan Phyfe fire screen. 

Fine Sheraton card table, serpentine front, 
in mahogany. 

Walnut high-boy, 
good condition. 


original brasses, in 


LOCATED ON THE HIGH ROAD TO NEW JERSEY’S COAST 
RESORTS AND ONLY SEVEN MILES FROM PHILADELPHIA 


FRANK W. BARTON 
President 


Telephones 
Richmond, 3166 & 3167 


Hooked Rugs 


We have an extraordinarily large and varied 
collection of choice hooked rugs from 
which we are glad to send selections on 
approval to responsible dealers or collectors. 


NEW ENGLAND SALES ASSOCIATION, INC. 


222 State Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


in MAPLE, PINE and CHERRY, 
consisting of Highboys, Bureaus, 
Desks, Chests of Drawers, etc. 


LAMPS—GLASSWARE—POTTERY 
IRON HARDWARE 


A. E. CARROLL 


735 Main Street, East Hartford, Conn. 
Telephone, Laurel 84 


aaa 


Announcing That 


GARBER GALLERIES, Inc. 
Paut G. Garper — M. G. Bue 


1210 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Are Exclusive Selling Agents in the United States for 


I. M. Reens & Co. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
(Fayences, Porcelain, Brass and Pewter) 


94-96, Kl]. Wittenburgerstraat Amsterdam (Holland) 


ee ee ee ee 


Discolored, Broken, Dented and Partially Melted 
PEWTER 
Silver, Copper and Brass 
REPAIRED 


Often a piece of Pewter is more valuable when it 
is cleaned by careful, competent workmen. Our 
method avoids the use of abrasives on this fine 
metal if the pewter-bloom, or patina, is treasured. 


GEBELEIN—REPAIR DEPT. 


79 Chestnut Street Boston, Mass. 


include such pieces as a Curly Maple Lowboy, a 
Fine Walnut Gateleg Table, a Maple Claw .and 
Ball Foot Highboy, and other pieces of merit. 


Many fine examples of Stiegel three-section mold 
and Sandwich Glass always on hand. 


M. &6 N. CASPER 


Antiques 


131 CHARLES ST. BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


Our large collection of unrestored 
NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUES 


THE ANTIQUARI A} 


CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 
Presidents—Clipper Shtps—Country Life 


Cottage Life—-Summer Wreck of the Atlantic | 
New England Home Outward Bound ) 
Tree of Life General Grant 
Wreck of S.S. Schiller Autumn on Lake George 
Central Park Bridge Moonlight 
The Four Seasons Perry's Victory on Lake Erie 

(with horses) Clippership in a Hurricane 


On the Mississippi 
And many others. Write your wants. 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 
TERRY CLOCKS 


H. STONE 
138 Charles Street Boston, Mass. 


Old Washington Pitcher. American Flags and Eagle, in relief. 
Union and the Constitution Pitcher. The Death of Col. Ellsworth 
and J. W. Jackson, the traitor, in relief. 

F. NOBLE CO., 120-126 Lexington Avenue, New York 


ee eH eelc dfe d ep fec cd  e edd  pe ep edde pdcp  p 
RALPH CAPOZZI 


Early American Antiques and 
Bric -a- Brac 


Old Ship Prints Marine Paintings 
Views of Old New York 
Rare Maps 


MARTHA MORGAN 


Antiques and Decorations 
120 East 57th Street New York City 


I may have just the piece you are searching 
for. Come and see for yourself 


591 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Plaza 7778 


Phone Closter 108 ae | 


LOWESTOFT MARY" (EN 


Ten pieces of dinner set, rose pattern; pair of 


13-inch platters, 2 plates, 2 soup-plates, 
2 dessert plates, 2 pickle dishes, 9 East Eighth Street New York, N. Y. 


and 


Miniature one-drawer Hepplewhite chest, original 


condition, 23% x 18 x 16% inches. T U S 
if AN I E Ose, 
Aa GU RTS y & i 


HARRINGTON PARK, N. J. 


Early American Antiques 


BRASS TRIMMED 
OLD STYLE PERCUSSION PISTOLS AR | HI IR J Sl ISSEL 
+ 


15 inches long, 234 lbs. in working order, like cut $3.50. 
FLINT LOCK PISTOLS from $6.95 up. Large assort- , £ . ‘ 
ment of American and foreign guns, pistols, spears, Spruce Cor Eighteenth Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
powder horns, etc. 

CATALOG, 1925, 60TH ANNIVERSARY ISSUE. 372 
pages, fully illustrated, contains pictures and historical in- 
formation of all American muskets and pistols, including 
Colts, since 1775, with all World War guns. Mailed ARTS ANTIQUES 


50 cents. Established 1865. 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 


501 Broadway New York City 


me ANTIQUARI AN 


Small Advertisements under Classified Headings, 50c per line per insertion. 


FOR SALE 
GENUINE ANTIQUES. Rush Seat Ladder Back and 
Spindle Back Chairs, Grandfather Clocks, Oak 


Dressers, Dining Tables, Highboys and Lowboys, Sets 
of Mahogany Chairs, Samplers, Old Glass pictures, 
Silhouettes, Staffordshire Figures, Pitchers, Mirrors, 
Ship Models, Oil Paintings, 
Sporting Prints, etc. 
Trade Prices. G. H. CRAWFORD, 49 Bridge Street 
Row, Chester, England. 


LOG CABIN ANTIQUES, Dundee, N. Y.—American 
Antiques at wholesale prices. A few rare-—all 


good. Special list. SPECIAL—Curly Maple Mirror 


Reproductions, Chippendale and _others—priced low. 
BUCKEYE STATE ANTIQUES—Stock constantly 

changing—are you on our monthly mailing list? 
If not, why not? W. P. McNARY, Box 316, Bannock, 
Ohio. 


RARE BLOCK FRONT SECRETARY, $1200.00; 700 

feet pine paneling, plain boards, with lipped edged, 
100 boards from 7 to 8 feet long, 9 to 22 inches wide. 
Price $350.00. F. E. WOODMAN, 217 Pine St., 
Bangor, Me. 


ORIGINAL COPY GAZETTE of the U. S. 
1789 (well preserved), Geo. 
Inauguration. Phone Oakwood 7773, or write. 


291 Gramatan Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


BLACKSTONE ANTIQUE SHOP. Opalescent Glass 
Curtain Tie Backs, Pine Chest of Drawers, eagle 

handles inlaid front, Mahogany Serving Tables, Colt 

H. L. WILKINS, Box 29, Blackstone, Va. 


SET OF SIX unusually fine Chippendale dining room 
chairs, a serpentine Hepplewhite sideboard and a 
serpentine ball and claw foot slant top desk. MRS. 
THOMAS TRAVIS, 149 Watchung Ave., Montclair, 
N. J. Telephone 3949. 
ANTIQUE PAINTING—Madonna and Child, oil paint- 
ing on wood, Bohemian-Franklin School about 1430, 
i Price $8,000. 
ici A. G. 


THUN (Switzerland). 


FOR SALE—Fourteen-inch Dark Blue Niagara Falls 

Platter, water white, made by E. Wood & Son, 
Burslem, England; also Blue Glass Vase, Small Lustre 
Pitcher and Cup. M. E. BALDWIN, 59 Mountain 
Avenue, Maplewood, N. J. 


VISIT THE SNOW ANTIQUE SHOP handling a gen- 
eral line at St. Clairsville, Ohio, 10 miles west of 
Wheeling, W. Va., on the Old National Trail. 
body welcome, but especially dealers. 
prices and photos sent on request. 


ENGLISHMAN ON VISIT to U. S. A. 
has English Antique Silver for sale, including Por- 
ringer 1688, Tea Pot 1789, 8 Table Spoons 1745, 
Pair Candlesticks 1774. Low Prices. Call or Write. 
JACK PERKIN, Room 905, 576 Fifth Ave., New York. 


CURRIER PRINTS, Large and side chairs, 2 (Sheraton 

type) chests A: drawers, blanket chests, bureau 
desks, twisted post and Napoleon style beds. Photos 
sent. CRAWFORD STUDIOS, Richmond, Ind. 


HIGHBOY, pine and maple. Five large and five small 

rawers, fluted fan carving in lower 
JUSTINE E. MILLIKAN, 54 Gramercy Park. 
Gramercy 5474, New York City. 


AN ANTIQUE BUSINESS of seven years’ standing. 
A small colonial house, running water, electric 
light, an acre of land, well planted. On the shore 
road three miles east of New London. Address MRS. 
TRAVIS, 149 Watchung Ave., Montclair, N. J. 


OLD SCENIC WALL PAPER, over one hundred years 
old and in splendid condition. Reply to K. W. B. 

care of the ANTIQUARIAN. 

COLLECTION OF LAMPS, Silhouette Shades and 
Shields, original in design and of fine workman- 

ship. General line. HARRIET WELLES CAPRON, 

25 Avon Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


~ 


_by HARRY STONE, 


Minimum charge, $2.00. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Early American Furniture. Curly Maple, 

Pine, Cherry, Mahogany. Windsor Chairs, Clipper 
Ships by Currier, also general line. Everything in 
the rough. BURT MACOMBER, 37 Union St., Holley, 
NGEYe 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE 
OLD COLORED PRINTS, by Currier and Ives, N. 


Currier, Kellogg, Sarony and Major. Parker and 
Clover, Henry L. Megarey, and others. Fishing, Hunt- 
ing, Wild Game, Railroads, Old Sailing Vessels, Rural, 
Western Frontier Scenes and anything relating to 
Revolutionary War. These subjects especially desired: 
Deer Shooting on the Shattagee, Trolling for Blue 
Fish, Beach Snipe Shooting. Life of a Hunter—Tight 
Fix, Home of the Deer, Good Prices and Prompt 
Payment. JAMES J. O'HANLON, 1920 Holland Ave., 
WttcamNenxe 


COLORED CURRIER PRINTS, railroad, ships, sport- 

ing, historical, game birds; dolls, doll’s furniture, 
toys, china, miniature furniture; blue and green edge 
china, dewdrop glass, colored flasks; antique items 
pertaining to Lafayette and so marked. It would be 
decidedly to your advantage to write to me before 
selling as I pay best prices). STEPHEN VAN RENS- 
SELAER, Peterborough, New Hampshire. 


OLD MONEY WANTED 
$2 TO $500 EACH PAID for hundreds of old or odd 
Coins. Keep ALL old money, it may be VERY val- 
uable. Send 10 cents for illustrated Coin Value Book, 
4x6. Guaranteed Prices. Get Posted. We pay Cash. 
We Buy and Sell Antiaues. CLARKE’S ANTIQUE 
OFFICE. Union St.. Le Roy, N. Y. 


LIONS, COWS, DOGS, etc., marked Bennington or 
South Amboy wanted. Must be in perfect con- 

dition. Please quote with price. CHARLES F. 

HEARTMAN, Metuchen, N. J 

NEWSPAPERS of Paris 1870-71, as ““‘La Gazette des 
Absents’: ““‘L’Ami de la France’; “‘La Cloche’’; 

“Havas”; “L’Echo,” etc. G. A. JACKSON, 20 Pem- 

berton Sq., Boston, Mass. 

CURRIER COLORED PRINTS wanted, hunting, fish- 


ing, rural scenes, ships, railroad and western pic- 


tures, wild game, etc. Will pay the highest prices 
possible. JAMES J. O’-HANLON, 1920 Holland Ave., 
Wittcans Naas 


WANTED—For my private collection: blue and other 
colored Stiegel glass, early Wistarburg glass, and 


exceptional flasks. Quote with price. CHARLES F. 
HEARTMAN, Metuchen, N. J. 
WANTED —Pirates, Shipwrecks, Sea or Whaling 


Vovages, prints, books, letters, manuscripts wanted 


137 Fourth Avenue, New York 
WANTED—Very Old American Silver Spoons, h 


with 
maker's mark. Send on apovroval. 


GaGa kl BER I 
P. O. Box 1316, Wilmington, Del. 
STAMP COLLECTOR DFSIRES old postage stamps, 


large or small lots. Those on original envelopes 
preferred. Send samples stating number of each and 
price. GUY A. JACKSON, 106 Pemberton Bldg., 


Boston. Mass. 


RARE BOOKS 


FIRST EDITIONS and RARE BOOKS 
AUTOGRAPHS of Famous Persons. 
Lists of either on request. 


ADELINE ROBERTS, 51 W. 49th St.. New York. 


CADMUS BOOK SHOP, 312 West 34th St.. New 

York. Many rare volumes on The West, The In- 
dians, Local History, Genealogy, Adventure. Cata- 
logues on request. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERATURE, Libraries, Old 
Historical Books, Old Acts and Statutes of all 
States, Autographs and Manuscripts, purchased and 
sold. Catalogues furnished upon request. RARE 
BOOK CO., 97-99 Nassau St., New York City. 
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THE ANTIOUARI 


A DIRECTORY OF ANTIQUE DEALERS 


NEW YORK 


MARTHA MORGAN 
120 East 57th St New York 


RALPH CAPOZZI 
591 Lexington Ave., New York 


GINSBURG & LEVY 
397 Madison Avenue New York 


E. GOTTSCHALK 
150 Lexington Avenue New York 


J. R. HERTER & CO. 
117° EB. 57th) St. New York 


HODGE PODGE SHOP 
49 Christopher Street New York 


C. VANDEVERE HOWARD 
141 Bo 57th st New York 


RENWICK C. HURRY 
7 East 54th Street New York 


MARY LENT 
9 East 8th St., New York 


DALVA BROTHERS 
510 Madison Ave. New York 


LOUIS XIV ANTIQUE SHOP 
9 East 55th Street New York 


COUNT C. R. MORNER 
658 Lexington Ave. New York 


F. NOBLE & CO. 
124-126 Lexington Ave. New York 


MARY CLAIRE O’BRIEN 
63 Fifth Av. (entrance on 13th) N. Y. 


FLORIAN PAPP 
684 Lexington Ave. New York 


FRED J. PETERS 
52 East 56th Street New York 


SPANISH ANTIQUE SHOP 
768 Madison Ave. New York 


16 EAST 13th ST. ANTIQUE SHOP 
16 E. 13th St. New York 


HENRY WEIL 


126 East 57th St., New York 


WESTPORT ANTIQUE SHOP, Inc. 


10 E. 53rd St. New York 


MORTIMER J. DOWNING 
9 E. 59th St., Room 305 New York 


MAX WILLIAMS 
538 Madison Avenue New York 


FRED J. PETERS 
384-386 Broadway Flushing, L. I. 


DONALD M. TIFFANY 


106 Broadway Bayside, L. I. 
RUTH WEBB LEE 
72 East Ave., Pittsford 


MRS. ALBERT DODGE 
N. Main Street, Pawling 


ANDREW OATMAN 
Cailo Gardens Cambridge, N. Y. 


JANE TELLER MANSION 
Locust Valley Long Island 


BUCKLEY OF BINGHAMTON 
Buckley Studios Binghamton 


NEW JERSEY 


FRANCES WOLFE CAREY 
38 Haddon Avenue Haddonfield 


A. L. CURTIS 
Harrington Park 


MARTHA deHAAS REEVES 
20 Potter St. Haddonfield 


WILMER MOORE 
18 West Broad Street Hopewell 


MARIE L. LARKIN 
Paramus Road Ridgewood 


MRS. EDITH BRUEN 
100 Central Ave. Madison 


THORPE’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
321 West Front Street, Plainfield 


REID’S ANTIQUE & AUCTION 
GALLERIES 


27 North Warren Street Trenton 


MASSACHUSETTS 
KING HOOPER SHOP 
73 Chestnut St. Boston 
JORDAN MARSH COMPANY 
Antique Department Boston 
COLONIAL AND ORIENTAL 
ANTIQUES 
151 Charles St. Boston 
NEW ENGLAND SALES 
222 State St. Boston 
TREASURES OF OLD ITALY 
81 Charles St. Boston 
H. STONE 
138 Charles St. _ Boston 
MISS CRIMMINS 
88 Chestnut St. Boston 
GEORGE GEBELEIN 
79 Chestnut Street Boston 
LOUIS JOSEPH 
381 Boylston St., Boston 
RAMON A. PENN 
93 St. James Ave., Boston 
I. SACK 
85 Charles Street Boston 
FREDERICK B. WALDO 
88 Philipps St., Boston 
ALFRED M. UHLER 
Lexington Road Concord 


HARRIET W. CAPRON 
25, Avon St. Cambridge 


F. E. CUMMINGS 
Cushing’s Corner 


W. B. SPAULDING 
17 Walnut St. Haverhill, Mass. 


Cc. E. COMINS 
1) Baste Main) St. Warren, Mass. 


LOUISE R. READER 
417 Westford St., cor Wilder, Lowell 


SAMUEL TEMPLE 
Main Street, Lynnfield Centre 


Cc. F. BESSOM 
11 Washington St. Marblehead 


S. ELIZABETH YORK 
Marion Road, Mattapoisett 
MRS. CLARK’S SHOP 
38-44 N. Water St., New Bedford 


THE COLONIAL SHOP 
22 No. Water St. New Bedford 


EMMA G. FITTS 


Hanson 


59 Winter St., Mohawk Trail, Orange 


ISABELLA L. SPOONER 
Lunds Corner New Bedford 


ANGELO LUALDI, Inc. 
16 Cambridge St. East Cambridge 


FLADERMAN & KAUFMAN 
68 Charles St. Boston 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SCHUMM ANTIQUE SHOP 
451 Main Street Bethlehem 


FRANCO-AMERICAN 
ANTIQUE SHOPPE 
1203 Locust St., Philadelphia 


GRISCOM GALLERIES 
20 South 18th St., Philadelphia 


STEPHEN K. NAGY 
8 South 18th Street Philadelphia 


SUSSEL’S 
N. E. Cor. 18th & Spruce, Phila. 


MARTHA deHAAS REEVES 
1026 Pine Street Philadelphia 


MRS. M. B. COOKEROW 
265 King St. Pottstown 


FRANCIS D. BRINTON 
Oermead Farm West Chester 


THE HAYLOFT 
Bethlehem Pike Whitemarsh 


DAVID B. MISSIMER 
Market Sq. and High St. Manheim 


BENJ. FRANKLIN ANTIQUE SHOP 
1124 “Pine St. Philadelphia 


CONNECTICUT 
H. E. BURGESS 
358 W. Putnam Avenue, Greenwich 


J. M. MITCHELL 
173 Greenwich’ Ave. Greenwich 


SPINNING WHEEL SHOP 
115 East Putnam Avenue Greenwich 


A. E. CARROLL 
735 Main Street East Hartford 


PILGRIM ANTIQUE SHOPPE 
519 Farmington Ave. Hartford 


JOSEPH JENDE 
13 S. Water St., East Port Chester 


MAYFIELD’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Boston Post Road Noroton 


NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD 
9 Westport Avenue Norwalk 


THE ANTIQUE EXCHANGE 
210 Disco Bldg., Franklin Sq., Norwich 


WOODMONT INN ANTIQUE SHOP 


14 Cherry St. Woodmont-on-the-Sound 


WEST VIRGINIA 


MRS. ROBERTA C. NICHOLSON 
RIP Dale Charleston 


VERMONT 


HARRIS ANTIQUE HOME 
18 Franklin St., Brandon 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER 
The Crossroads Peterborough 


LYNDE SULLIVAN 
Strafford County 


Durham 


MISSOURI 


THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
1903 Main Street Kansas City 


YE OLD TYME SHOPPE 
711 So. Tenth Street St. Joseph 


OREGON 
RAYMOND’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


705 Davis Street, Portland 
J. W. WOOD 
705 Davis Street Portland 


ILLINOIS 


RAINEY FARM ANTIQUES 
State Rd., 3 mi. north, % mi. east 
Decatur 


MAINE 


HOWARD ANTIQUE SHOP 
School of Commerce Bldg. Auburn 


A. O. BESSE 
Kennebunkport York County 


ENGLAND 
G. H. CRAWFORD 


49 Bridge St. Row Chester 
Cc. T. FOWLER 
10 Castle Road Scarborough 


CECIL DAVIS, F.R.S.A. 
8 St. Mary Abbott’s Terrace 
Kensington Road, London, W.14 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


GEORGE W. REYNOLDS 
1742 M St. N.W., Washington 


GARBER GALLERIES — 
1210 Connecticut Ave. Washington 


OHIO 


IONE AVERY WHITE 
15401 Richmond Place, E. Cleveland 
R. M. DAVIDSON 


58 Hudson Avenue Newark 


The charge for listing Antique Dealers in the Directory is $10 for six months or $18 for one year. 


peut PAGLE SHOR 


I have 


Conestoga wagon tool box lids. 
Scrolled closets and cupboards in pine. 


MAHOGANY AND WALNUT DESKS 
Chairs in Chippendale and Hepplewhite. 


| WINDSOR CHAIRS 


Steigel glass, pewter and pottery. 
Early lighting fixtures, hinges and latches. 


FINE CURRIER AND IVES PRINTS 


Something New Every Day 

/ MRS. BAUGH 

} 413 © 415 E. Washington St. Media, Pa. 
; Media 678 

WILMER MOORE 
1 


18 West Broad St., 
Hopewell. N. J. 
Chintzes, Furniture, 
Glass, China, Prints 
Old Pottery 


8 Miles from Princeton—13 Miles from Trenton 


| THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 
See wWe hold 1,250,000 vols., second-hand and new, 


every conceivable subject. Books on approval. 
| Also Rare Books, Out-of-Print Books, and sets 
| of Authors. Catalogues free (20 issued). Out- 
line your requirements and interests. Commis- 


sions executed. : 
FOYLES, 
121 Charing Cross Road, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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MITCHELL’S AUCTION ROOMS 


| 173 Greenwich Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 


J. M. MITCHELL, Auctioneer and Appraiser 


Antique Auctions conducted for Dealers or Private Parties 


STEPHEN K. NAGY 
COLLECTION OF OLD MAPS 
1631 to 1810. 
SILHOUETTES—COINS—MEDALS 
1 Books for Collectors 
i LISTS FREE 
8 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1896 Telephone 3528 


Visit the “Old Reliable’ 
THORP’S ANTIQUE SHOPPE 


CHAS. H. PALMER, Proprietor 
a ieWwikSe FRONT ST, 
IL AMONUE EIDE ING he 


We carry at all times a large General Line of Antiques, 
and welcome your inspection. 


_H. E. BURGESS 


Early American Furniture 
‘Panel Work, Doors and Mantels 


358 WEST PUTNAM AVENUE 
Boston Post Road Greenwich, Conn. 


Phone 1213 
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MAYFIELD’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


Boston Post Road, Noroton, Conn. 


LARGEST COLLECTION OF 
OLD GLASS, CHINA AND 
CURIOS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED 


of every description thoroughly searched for and found expe 
ditiously. We specialize in English editions. Imperfect sets 
completed. First editions supplied. Genealogies, family and 
town histories furnished. Back numbers of all magazines 
supplied. No charge or obligation for this service. Inquiries 
solicited. Regular Announcements free on request. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 Fifth Avenue Dept. Q New York 


SPINNING WHEEL SHOP 
Antiques 
Old Hooked Rugs 
115 E. Putnam Ave. Greenwich, Conn. 
Old Mahogany Lustre Old China 


Early American Furniture 
ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD 


Pink Lustre 
Tea Set 
William and Mary 
Mirror 


ALFRED M. UHLER 
on the 
Lexington Road, 
CONCORD, MASS. 
Telephone 215-W 


THE COLONIAL SHOP 


CW. W. BENNETT, Prop.) 
Antiques of All Kinds 


FURNITURE, GLASS, CHINA, POTTERY 
PRINTS 


Ship Models and other Whaling Items—Fireplace Fittings 


22-24 N. Water Street, New Bedford, Mass. 


HODGE PODGE SHOP 
ANTIQUES 
Spang 7017 
Louise Middleton Chapman 


49 CHRISTOPHER ST., 
: At Sheridan Square 
New York 


THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN ANTIQUE SHOP 
1124 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE SHOP THAT GUARANTEES 
ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
ANTIQUES ONLY 
EARLY AMERICAN A SPECIALTY 


ANTIQUES 
At Reasonable Prices 


SHIP MODELS 
CAREFULLY RESTORED 


DONALD M. TIFFANY 
106 Broadway, Bayside, L. I. 


== 


Antiques for 
the Apartment 


Not all those who admire and purchase Antique furniture have 
homes suitable for the display of the more elaborate and ornate 
pieces. ‘hat does not deter them from gratifying their taste, how- 
ever, for there are to be obtained many articles of furniture admirably 
adapted for a small house, or for an apartment. ‘The sideboard 
illustrated is peculiarly graceful in its lines, and its length, 5 feet 3 
inches, makes it suitable for a small dining room. 


I have in my Galleries a large stock of Antiques of various styles 
and periods, and a fine assortment of Silver, Glass and China. 
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silts hn CEE 379, 381 & 383 BoYLSTON STREET moderately priced 


Ly Boston, MAss. W 
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CONNOISSEUR 


E COLLECTOR 
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RARE MAPLE FURNITURE 
FOR THE COUNTRY HOME 


BEDS, CHESTS OF DRAWERS, DESKS, CHAIRS, LOWBOYS and) BIGHEw@is 
SMALLS SCA BLES Pha Go 


AMERICAN and ENGLISH ANTIQUES 


MIRRORS, SAMPLERS, GLASS, STAFFORDSHIRE, LUSTRE, LOWESTOFT, SHIP MODELS, 


PRINTS, and many other collectors’ items. 


FRED J. PETERS 


52 BAST 36th Ss PREG 
NEWSYORKs Cla 
‘Telephone Plaza 7527 
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8) CHARLES STREET BOSTON 


After April 5th at 


75 B Chestnut Street 


Italian Antiques Exclusively and Each Month an Importation from 
a Resident Buyer in Italy 


NOT ONLY ITALIAN FURNITURE, BUT NEEDLEWORK, JEWELRY AND ODDS 


Pw eieNOseINIERESTING TO THE COLLECTOR WHOIS FOND OF THE 
PRODUGYTS,-OF THE 


RENAISSANCE PERIOD 


All Articles Fully Guaranteed as to Age and Genutneness 


THE KING HOOPER SHOP IN BOSTON HAS BEEN CREATED TO DISPLAY ADE- 
QUATELY, AND IN THEIR PROPER SETTING, THE TREASURES OF AN AGE 
GONE BY, COLLECTORS OF AMERICANA ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO CALL. 


KING HOOPER SHOP 


FRANCES M. NICHOLS, Manager 


[io a Gere ScToON- UL 1) WeOmlehe re ae 
Boson. MASSA CHUSE TEs 


GINSBURG & LEVY, 
The Colony Shops 


397 Madison Avenue, New York 


Branch Shop at 26 East 55th Street 


A New England Spanish foot armchair in maple, with 
the original black paint (Circa 1700) 
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ANGELO LUALDI, INC. 


Italian Antiques 


Antique Stonework 
and Old Iron 


for Gardens and 
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Rococo Mirrors 
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Z) Candlesticks 

I Obyects of Art 
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Y, Bolognese walnut table, Sixteenth Century, wrought iron 
G candelabra and marble bust. 
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Leachmere Square 16 CAMBRIDGE STREET East Cambridge, Mass. 
ACROSS THE CRAIGIE BRIDGE (CHARLES RIVER DAM) FROM THE NORTH STATION 
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THE ANTIQUARIAN 


. April, 1926 ANTIOARIAN Vol. VI No. 3 


$3.00 Per Year In Canada and 


Published by 
30c Per Copy The Antiquarian Publishing Co., Inc. Foreign, $4.00 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN 
weltomes contributions 


from its readers and CONTENTS FOR APRIL 


photographs of unusual PAGE 
earities. The Unknown Hepplewhite—By Walter Rendell Storey 


The publishers can 
assume no responsibility 


emery of either Old Staffordshire Maxims—By Helen Edith Anderson...........0c000ceeeees 19 


manuscripts or photo- 


The Antiquarian Meanders—By Charles Messer Stow 


graphs, but due care will iNofesson Old: Bottles——Py si. Holden v:. <. oh... dion cee ee eee ee 22 
be exercised in their ss 
teturn if they are consid- Rem TC a lat Sal Otber Ox ead We aos vattan d aoc cere motu ene eae eee 26 
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| AN EMPIRE SOFA 
z | 


| This exquisite old Virginia type Empire Sofa is representative of the many 
| interesting pieces in our collection. 
| We welcome visitors, and we are glad to send you details of any article you 
| are seeking for your collection, or fox daily use. 


| JORDAN MARSH COMPANY 


BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 
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The house of I. Sack is 
a business founded on 
the principle of ren- 
dering a real service to 
clients. 


Whether it is a buying service, a selling 
service, Or in an advisory capacity, you 
will find ample knowledge and experi- 
ence, together with a genuine helpful 
spirit, at the shop of 
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A Clearance Sale of 


ANTIQUES AT AUCTION 


to be held 


Thursday, April 15th, at 11 A. M. 


Some of the pieces to be offered include: 


. 
Si aS ZaS LAS ILASAZANI LANZA 


LANTERNS TINWARE LAMPS OLD IRON 
HOOKED RUGS PEWTER OLD BRASS 
CLOCKS BEDS 

CHAIRS TABLES CHINA AND POTTER 
Slatback Rocker Hepplewhite Staffordshire 
Lowback Windsor Drop Leaf Tables Blue 
Braceback Windsor Gateleg Pink 
Fiddleback Chairs Tilt los Black 
Bannisterbacks Pine and Mahogany Lustre Ware 
Ladderbacks Card Tables Gray Jars 


REID’S AUCTION ROOMS AND 
ART GALLERIES 


27-29 N. WARREN ST. 32-34 CHANCERY LANE 


TRENTON WIN): 
(Midway between Philadelphia and New York on the Lincoln Highway) 
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THE ANTIQUARIT 


QUEEN -ANNE MIRROR 


(ABOUT 1780-90) 
With Original Painted Glass 
IT HAS WHEAT AND FLOWER ORNAMENTS 


AND URN WHEAT PEDIMENT 
INSTHE CENTER 


WE HAVE MANY RARE AND UNUSUAL 
PIECES OF EARLY AMERICANRSEO 
TURE. EACH HAS SOME SPECIADIMERIGs 


~<if he 
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The Margolis Shop : 
1132 MADISON AVENUE NEw YORK CITY : 
THREE BLOCKS FROM THE AMERICAN 
WING OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. q 
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Catalogue of Antiques 


WAL Our new 1926 Catalogue on Antiques— 

<= | rng V BIGGER, BETTER and GREATER in every 
A i es way. 76 pages with over 400 beautiful illus- | 
a h ye trations. 2500 items listed, DESCRIBED and 
mach dll Wed. PRICED. All illustrations made from pieces | 
ey i, eh i | | al in stock. The protective and instructive value 

| ise Ay iin = of the book is beyond calculation. It serves 

ies | at once as a guide book to prices, classifications 

| and authenticity, and is a source book to the 

amateur and dealer. All data and information, 

which is in great detail, is entirely new and dif- 


ferent from any of the articles, etc., which 
appeared in our 1925 book. Thruout the 
book are interesting articles on history of 
SS ~ Colonial furniture, lamps and lighting, prints, 
fooanne ny Nii MI inh nee ‘oe China, pottery, glass, etc. Our 1925 cata- 
init AD a aan i iit i vag Ht AOA i = = - logue was conceded to be the best catalogue on 
wie cc Antiques ever published. Our 1926 Catalogue 
is greater in every way. Price $1.00. 
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CATALOGUE 
° 


ANTIQUES 


HES Send for it today. 
=. BUCKLEYes BINGHAMTON NY. 


BUCKLEY OF BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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Katherine N. Loring 


Authentic Antiques 


Wayland, Mass. 
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ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD 15 MILES 
FROM BOSTON 
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neig EARLY AMERICAN «0, 
caion BOTTLES & FLASKS _ ééiton 


1921-1926 1921-1926 


(REVISED EDITION) 


A new and completely revised edition of the book which, since its publication in 1921, has been the recog- 
nized authority in its field. The material has been rearranged, and the bottles have been regrouped and re- 
numbered to facilitate identification. One hundred photographic engravings, showing 900 bottles! Care- 
fully compiled Historical data on every known early American glass factory that produced bottles and flasks. 
The Contents, by chapters, follows: 


Published and for sale only by the author. 
CHAPTERS 12. Pickle and Pepper-Sauce Bottles. 21. History of Pittsburgh District Glass 


: Houses, 
1. History of the Manufacture of Glass 13. Stiegel Flasks and Bottles. : : 
in the United States and Composition 14. Miscellaneous Bottles, Jars and Con- 22. History of Pennsylvania Glass Houses 


4 : other than Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 

; of Glass. a bainenss Districts. 

; 2. Carboys, Bulbous and aoe Bottles. 15, History of Glass Works in Connecticut. 23. History of Maryland Glass Factories. 

0 3. Medicine Bottles and Phials. 16. History of Glass: Works at Temple, 24. History of Virginia and West Virginia 

5. Bet Gersion Monld Bottles, Carafes end ebor iiss toe dard cat. reac ee Teen nie 

. 5 pene , Hampshire. 252 eet: of Louisville, Kentucky, Glass 

4 6. Rieeecical Flasks (American Eagle, 17- History of other New Hampshire. and cca Ce ee et oe ar 

Statesmen, Anniversary Events, Sol- New, Pagladd Glass \Factoriess 0 Ula gu Fistocy foe | Obion Gland Ractories 

| diers, etc.) 18. History of New York Glass Factories. 27, History of the Miscellaneous Glass 

7. Non-Historical Flasks and Bottles. 19. History of New Jersey Glass Factories Houses other than those Mentioned in 

J 8. Ink Bottles. (Very complete data on South Jersey the Preceding Chapters. 

9. Snuff Bottles and Jars. Factories). 28. Resume of the Foregoing Chapters and 
10. Bitters Bottles. 20. History of the Philadelphia District Remarks on the Collecting of Bottles 
11. Mineral Water and Soda Water Bottles. Glass Houses. and Flasks. 


An abridged pocket size check list accompanies the larger volume. The edition is limited and will be 
ready in April. Subscriptions will be filled in order of receipt when accompanied by remittance. 


| STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER 


_ The Crossroads 
| PETERBOROUGH New HAMPSHIRE 
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HOOKED RUGS 
and BRAIDED RUGS 


I have been making and repairing these rugs 
since 1905. 

At my works in Ipswich I employ the only 
real corps of experts in the world. The big 
rug dealers of America know this and take 
advantage of it. So should you. 


3000 Hooked Rugs 


now assembled here offer a wide variety for 
you to choose from. 

BURNHAM’S HOOKED RUG BOOK, mailed for 
only 25c in stamps, has 44 pages. It is chock 
full of information on this interesting craft. 
It tells you ““How to Make Hooked Rugs,” 
carefully leading you, step by step, so that 
even a child may learn. It shows fifty de- 
signs in illustrations. It tells the size, the 
price and the amount of material required to 
make up each design and it tells the history 
of Hooked Rugs. This useful book shows 
the frames, the set-up, the hooks and the com- 
plete kit with which these fine rugs can be 
fashioned. 

F 


Hooked Rugs Braided Rugs 
Rug Repairs 
Patterns and Supplies 


Burnham's ts the place 


Old Houses and the Contents thereof 
for sale. Also Hardware and 
Pumpkin Pine. 


I have ten fine old houses on hand; five 
belong to the Seventeenth Century, five to 
the Eighteenth Century, at the big “‘Institu- 
tion in Ipswich.’ I have over 2,000 feather- 
edge boards, uncounted doors, mantlepieces, 
oaken timbers—-great and small. All kinds 
of house hardware and utensils of every de- 
scription used in olden-time cookery. The 
museums and architects of America know this 
and take advantage of it. Do thou likewise. 
AND AS FOR ANTIQUE FURNISHINGS, 

THAT'S THE BIG SHOW AT BURNHAM’S 
The famous Whipple House (the home of the 
Ipswich Historical Society), is to be moved 
to a new location. As President of the So- 
ciety I have been entrusted with this work of 
National interest. 
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Burnuaw’ 


IPSWICH, MASS. 
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WALNUT BUREAU BOOKCASE 


Superb piece of the Queen Anne 
Period, with elaborate interior fit- 
tings, surmounted by a double-dome 
cornice. Has also the original ogee 
feet. Upper portion is fitted for 
documents and books and lower 
part as writing desk. Wood is a 
pale honey color, with wonderfully 
brilliant patina. 


Height, 7 its" 6 ine;e-deptianm mmm 
11 in.3 -width,e3 (ii 


From the collection of the Duke of Leinster, 


Carton, Maynooth, Ireland. 


~-26f 46 Heo 
PHILIP SUVAL 


746 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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ia eEAST 57TH STREET 


Furopean 
Antiques 


All on One Floor 


especially interested in. 


My ONDERTUL OLD GATELEG TABLE 
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C. VANDEVERE HOWARD 


Importer 


AT RETAIL AT WHOLESALE 


_ A late shipment of Fine Old English 
| Furniture, Painted and Unpainted 
Peasant Furniture, Pewter, Prints, 

Paintings, old Lead Glass Windows, 
Hardware and some old Wrought 
Iron Grillwork architects would be 


NEw YORK 


Currier €° Ives Prints Are Valuable 


Perhaps You Have Some Rare Ones 


Supplements No. 1 and No. 2 to Warren A. Weaver’s Lithographs of N. Currier 
and Currier & Ives have been issued. They each contain 12 pages, showing 
actual prices paid for over 436 prints at the galleries in New York since the 
book was printed. [hese Supplements are supplied without cost to all pur- 
chasers of Mr. Weaver's book. 

The book itself, a limited number of copies of which are still available, contains 
an account of the life and works of Nathaniel Currier and his partner, James 
Merritt Ives. A list of their lithographs appear in alphabetical order. “There 
are over 3075 prints listed in this book, and 1251 of them are priced accord- 
ing to present day values. Even later prices on the prints are in Supplements 
No. 1 and No. 2. The book contains 160 pages, is cloth bound, and is illus- 
trated with many reproductions of their prints. 


The price of the book is $10. 


If you ever expect to buy or sell N. Currier and Currier 6 Ives Prints this book 
is invaluable. 


Order your copy today. It will be sent immediately. 


Holport Publishing Company 


15 East 40TH STREET NEW AYORKN= 
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JADE VASES 


This pair of beautiful jade vases have teakwood bases, 
and belong to the Woodward Collection at the Brooklyn 
Museum. 
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Adam 


Hepplewhite style mahogany and brass side table, 


about 1780—Courtesy of the Metropolitan 


Museum of Art. 


THE UNKNOWN HEPPLEWHITE 


The Personality of the Famous Eighteenth Century Designer and Cabinet-Maker is an 


Unsolved Mystery 
By WALTER RENDELL STOREY 


now justly having their day, to many, the Eng- 

lish antique furniture holds a charm that is 
peculiarly its own. For one thing, one knows that 
the inspiration and the basic design of many of the 
chairs and tables with which we appease our col- 
lectors hunger and our need for furniture, came 
from England. And also to those whose interest 
in the past crosses the ocean, there is a special joy 
in Owning antique pieces made by English crafts- 
men, perhaps in the very workshops of the great 
English cabinet-makers. 

Whether our search for old English furniture car- 
ries us to an antique shop in London or to some 
tiny old-world village or to an antique store or 
sale in this country, every now and then if we are 
fortunate, we run across some of the graceful and 
charming furniture known as Hepplewhite. 

A shadow of mystery has gathered around Hep- 
plewhite, from whom this style of furniture receives 
its name. For less is known of this master furni- 
ture-maker of the Eighteenth Century than of any 
of his great contemporaries. Some antiquarians 
have denied that he ever existed. We do know, 
however, that he was in the cabinet-making business 
in Redcross Street, Cripplegate, London, and that 
he died in 1786, leaving a considerable fortune to his 


BY cove: iosty the early American craftsmen are 


wife, Alice, who carried on the business as A. 
Hepplewhite & Co. We know also that he worked 
for Robert Adam, the great architect and designer 
of furniture. But beyond these meager items of his 
life and what his book of designs, published two 
years after his death, tells us, we know no more 
than if he had been the humblest workman in his 
own employ. 

Yet so great was the genius disclosed in Hepple- 
white’s designs that even in spite of the fact that 
not one piece of furniture can be definitely traced 
to his workshop, his name has been given to one 
of the great periods of English furniture. The des- 
ignation “Hepplewhite” really means that the piece 
was made in the style of the designs found in 
Hepplewhite’s book. It does not mean that the 
piece was actually made by Hepplewhite himself. 
The ability of this craftsman so impressed his gen- 
eration of cabinet-makers that in many a beautiful 
chair or table, even though made by another, the 
genius of Hepplewhite is disclosed. 

Like Chippendale, his contemporary, of whom we 
also know little, legends have grown up around 
George Hepplewhite which cannot be substantiated 
by facts. One is that he was apprenticed to Gillow, 
the Lancaster cabinet-maker. This, with some other 
apocryphal material, has been disproved by the 
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well-known English authority, Herbert Cescinsky, in 
his book, “English Furniture of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,” which is a storehouse of information for anyone 
interested in the great era of English furniture making. 

If it had not been for Hepplewhite’s “The Cabinet- 
Maker and Upholsterer’s Guide” and ten designs of 
his in another publication, ‘The Cabinet-maker’s 
London Book of Prices,’ we should not have been 
able to identify the master designer of the graceful 
chairs, sofas, settees, tables and other pieces of 
Georgian furniture now known as Hepplewhite. The 
“Guide” was published in 1788, and with its almost 
300 drawings represented many years of work on 
Hepplewhite’s part. In the introduction to the 
“Guide,” Hepplewhite, after observing that the de- 
signs were all new, modestly says, “To unite 
elegance and utility, and blend the useful with the 
agreeable, has ever been considered a difficult but 
an honorable task. How far we have succeeded in 
the following work it becomes us not to say, but 
rather to leave it, with all due deference, to the 
determination of the Public at large.” 

There is something charmingly old-fashioned and 
expressive of good taste in Hepplewhite’s introduc- 
tion and the comments on the various drawings, 
and one can feel without too much stretch of the 
imagination that this man had a delightful person- 
The drawings in the 
famous 


ality as well as great genius. 
“Guide” 


only designs for his 
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Hepplewhite, mahogany, Eighteenth Century American 
chair (1785-95)—Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Ari. 


April, 1926 


chairs but tables of all kinds, bedsteads from four- 
posters to elaborate beds of state, bookcases, china 
cabinets, hanging shelves, pier glasses, “terms for 
busts,” as pedestals were called, and even. designs 
for those decorations of carved and painted wood 
from which hung curtains and which were known as 
window cornices. 

While the “Guide” presented new designs, of 
which some are so elaborate as to be impractical of 
execution, they doubtless represented in the main 
the general trend of the times. Like Chippendale’s 
book of designs and other similar publications of 
that century, the “Guide” was a catalogue issued to 
advertise the firm of A. Hepplewhite & Co., as it 
was known after the master designer’s death. 
The cost was defrayed by selling it not only to 
the wealthy patrons of the shop but also to anyone 
else who would buy it. Other cabinet-makers pur- 
chased the book and it undoubtedly was a definite 
inspiration to. fine furniture-making in the last dec- 
ades of the century. 

That Hepplewhite was well thought of among his 
fellow cabinet-makers is shown by the inclusion of 
ten of his designs in another book, “The Cabinet- 
Maker’s London Book of Prices.” This was a very 
important. volume for all cabinet-makers, because it 
contained the prices which employees could charge 
for piece work. It was published the same year as 
Hepplewhite’s own book by the Cabinet-Maker’s 
Society, an association which included workmen 
as well as emplovers. 

The Eighteenth Century has been called the 
“Golden Age” of English cabinet-making. This dis- 
tinction was rightly earned not only because of the 
work of exceptional geniuses such as Hepplewhite, 
Chippendale, Sheraton and the brothers Adam, but 
because there was a discriminating clientéle, and 
what was most important, hand work was cheap. 
Herbert Cescinsky says that the fine and costly 
chairs and tables, inlaid in elaborate designs or 
carved with a painstaking care not often seen today, 
were made because of two important reasons. One 
was that the patrons of master cabinet-makers were 
almost exclusively of the wealthy class, and the 
other reason was that the ordinary work on a piece 
cost so little that fine fabrics, costly woods and in- 
tricate carving were added to make a larger profit. 

Thus the owner of a piece of Hepplewhite furni- 
ture has something which came out of not only a 
great age of English design but also a great age 
of craftsmanship. In the last quarter of the Eigh- 
teenth Century the Guild system was still in ex- 
istence, and was a potent factor in preserving the 
highest type of workmanship in furniture. It had 
strict rules to enforce its ideals and was authorized 
by law to carry out the penalties for violation of 
its codes. An apprentice had to undergo a long 
period in learning his trade, during which he gen- 
erally received only his clothes, food and lodging 
from his master. At the end of his apprenticeship 
he was given his “freedom” and could then leave 
and become a journeyman worker. The term 
“Journeyman” really meant that then the young 
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A graceful shield-back Hepplewhite chair. 


craftsman would work for different master cabinet- 
makers. He sometimes roamed from one large town 
to another, thus enlarging his knowledge of designs 
and methods of work. Later he was expected to 
make one fine piece of furniture, his “masterpiece,” 
which, if approved by the Guild, entitled him to set 
up a shop of his own. 

A cabinet-maker’s hours were long in those days, 
lasting generally from six o'clock in the morning 
until eight at night, with two hours out for break- 
fast, lunch and tea. For this the workman received 
two shillings or a little more a day, which, even in 
those times, did not allow more than a humble 
manner of living. He must, however, have enjoyed 
his work more than many of the workmen of today 
with much higher wages, for he knew more of his 
craft and had more to do with creating a finished 
product than the worker in this day of machinery 
helps and specialized labor. He was proud of his 
skill and knew many interesting methods of work 
which are practically lost to the trade today. 

It was out of such a background of work and 
life that the furniture of Hepplewhite emerged. 
There is more restraint in his pieces than in Chip- 
pendale’s whose fashion his style succeeded, and less 
severity of line than is shown in Sheraton’s, who came 
after. To the light, graceful lines in his furniture 
was added his use of inlay and paintings or lacquer. 
His carving had also this light and graceful air, and 
generally was in low relief. 

Hepplewhite in his use of wood turned from 
mahogany, which, however, was popular until the 
end of the century, and chose satinwood, chestnut 
and sycamore. He used stained wood for certain 
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effects and broke the monotony of broad spaces 
with delicate bits of inlay or painted design. One 
feels that Hepplewhite furniture has an intimate 
touch rather than the more showy effect of Chip- 
pendale, or the more dignified impression of 
Sheraton or Adam. 


Like the other great cabinet-makers of his time, 
Hepplewhite is noted for his chairs. These impor- 
tant adjuncts to social life were in his day getting 
somewhat smaller, although the still large hooped 
skirts of the ladies compelled the makers to spread 
out and shorten the arms of the chairs and to bend 
back the arm supports. Few chairs found now-a-days 
suggest the coverings of the original Hepplewhite 
chairs. Horsehair cloth in striped, herring-boned and 
chequered patterns was often used in red, blue, black, 
green and white. As was the custom of the time, the 
coverings were tacked on with many small, brass- 
headed tacks placed close together. 

Hepplewhite used a number of general forms for 
his chair backs, within the outline of which he 
worked out different designs. The shield back is 
perhaps his most widely known design; then there 
are the oval back, the ladder back, suggestive of 
Chippendale and Adam; the hoop back, which had 
perfectly round top and straight sides; and the back 
with the interlaced heart design. This last-named 
back consisted of a heart pattern, with a taller and 
narrower heart form placed over it. In the up- 
holstered chairs one finds the solid shield and oval 
back. 


There is some question as to whether Hepple- 
white really originated the shield chair, but if he 
did not he undoubtedly did refine the design and 
put the Hepplewhite touch to it. The firm of Gillows 
of Lancaster is thought possibly to have been the 


Hepplewhite bed with arch for canopy. 
Courtesy of H. Douglas Curry & Co. 
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Hepplewhite sideboard, mahogany with satinwood inlay. 


first producer of this type. But this point we can 
leave as one of those intriguing mysteries that add 
to the interest of the furniture of the Eighteenth 
Century. We can still enjoy as Hepplewhite such 
characteristic touches as the curved front found on 
some of the chairs, which as Edward W. Gregory 
points out in his comprehensive volume, “The Furni- 
ture Collector,” we also find repeated in the serpen- 
tine fronts of chests of drawers, side tables. side- 
boards and other pieces of furniture. 

The legs of chairs are always important points 
of identification. Some MHepplewhite chairs are 
found carved with the husk pattern, diminishing in 
size toward the bottom. The fluted, the grooved 
and the round leg are common, as are also the 
plain, square legs with stretchers. The feet are 
generally either of the’ “spade” foot variety or the 
“thimble” form. 

The Hepplewhite settees or sofas in the open back 
variety incorporate many of the designs used in 
his chairs, for, as was the custom of those days, 
the backs of the settees were composed of several 
chair backs. The settees were rarely made in ma- 
hogany in the Hepplewhite period, but were gen- 
erally constructed of beechwood and painted. In 
the upholstered type the undulating line of the back 
and the arms formed one continuous sweep, em- 
bodying a sense of lightness and grace. 

Sideboards were another kind of furniture for 
which Hepplewhite was undoubtedly famous. They 
and the sofas and chairs were among the best in 
workmanship and design of their time. The typical 
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Rare type with six-legs in front—Courtesy of 
Collings & Collings. 


sideboard of Hepplewhite’s day was a combination 
of a side table with pedestals and urns at each end. 
Hepplewhite also made a sideboard nearer to the 
later design of Sheraton, in which he incorporated a 
cellaret on one side and a drawer on the other. 

The two pedestals are interesting pieces of furni- 
ture of that day. Both were equipped with a door 
opening in front and one had on the inside a rack 
for warming plates and a place for a small heater. 
The other pedestal was used, as Hepplewhite says 
in his “Guide,” “as a pot cupboard.” Themurmg 
which were opened by lifting the top, supplied a 
handy place for knives or were fitted with a con- 
tainer for water or ice to keep the butter cool. 
Below the table was the cellaret made of mahogany 
for the wine bottles. This important article of 
furniture of the Eighteenth Century was encircled 
with brass hoops and its inner part was partitioned 
off and lined with lead. These cellarets were either 
circular or oblong in shape and were raised from 
the floor by short feet. 

One of the most delightful forms of furniture of 
Hepplewhite’s time was the window seat. In those 
days the thick walls of most of the houses, together 
with the custom of setting the sashes flush with the 
outside of the house, created a deep nook in front 
of the windows. In these spaces were placed the 
window seat. This was a piece of furniture some- 
what like a short bench with two curved ends or 
arms. Some had a delicate conventionalized leaf de- 
sign carved around the frame of the upholstered 
seat and with its slender fluted legs and the graceful 
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curve of the upholstered ends presented a charming 
piece of furniture. 

It is interesting to see, in the plan of a model 
room which Hepplewhite incorporated in his book 
of designs, how each window nook is provided with 
one of these chairs. This plan, by the way, shows 
in a naive way the side chairs ranged along the 
walls, with the pier glass between the windows and 
the console table in front of it. All the other pieces 
of furniture of an up-to-date drawing room or salon 
of this era are indicated, gracefully disposed in their 
proper places, so that even the newly rich of that 
day would know what was what in polite interior 
decoration. 


Of the many pieces of furniture for which we are 
indebted to the English, nothing is so English, next 
to the sideboard, as the secretary and bookcase, as 
Hepplewhite calls it in his “Guide.” The desk part 
when closed was made to look like part of the 
front of the drawers which made up the lower part. 
' The wardrobe was another often-made piece of furni- 
ture in his day. This had generally two short 
drawers and two long drawers in the bottom part, 
while double doors in marquetry ornamentation 
composed the upper part. 


Any cabinet-maker could make good wardrobes, 
desk bookcases and chests of drawers, which no 
doubt accounts for the great number of them that 
have come down to this day. Also the convenience 
of the chests of drawers and wardrobes made for a 
tremendous demand in the time of Hepplewhite. 
For many people at that time were filling their homes 
with furniture the first of the century had not known. 


Hepplewhite made all the varied forms of furni- 
ture which were in fashion in his day. There is 
his easy chair, so comfortable to sit in, with the 
side wings coming out of the upholstered back. 
And a prize indeed in a collection of old furniture 
would be one of his four-poster beds with wonder- 
fully fluted or reeded pillars springing from an urn- 
shaped form wtih sometimes a carved ribbon wound 
around the fluted post. Book cases, too, were 
beautiful things in the Hepplewhite style with the 
use of fine mahogany and the pleasing design of 
the glass fronts. 


This Eighteenth Century cabinet-maker is almost 
as famous today for his smaller bits of furniture as 
for his larger things. Quaint and graceful is a 
tripod firescreen with its slender pole, tipped, per- 
haps, with an acorn and bearing a charming bit of 
embroidery in the needle-worked panel. Tea trays, 
tea caddies and small toilet tables with a folding 
mirror were not so small that design and decoration 
could not be made an important part of them. These 
slighter pieces of antique furniture, which today re- 
tain the same charm they had in the Eighteenth 
Century, can often be acquired without too much 
strain on one’s pocketbook. 

One of the delightful things about collecting 
Hepplewhite furniture is that the pieces suggest so 
much of the intimate life of the days when the great 
craftsman was making perhaps the very piece you 
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now own. When one at last brings home in triumph 
a fine window seat of Hepplewhite, for example, one 
may easily and rightly imagine that this piece when 
it was first used fresh from an Eighteenth Century 
workshop gave a great thrill to some London 
family. Or perhaps in some country Tudor mansion 
is displaced a Jacobean stool, itself a prize today. 
History may be writ in monuments and battlefields, 
but the home life of the past is preserved in the 
antique chairs and window seats, side tables and fire 
screens. 


ANTIQUE AND ART DEALERS MEET 


On Thursday evening, March 18, the first evening 
meeting of the New York Antique and Decorative 
Arts’ League was held at the Madison. Fifty-two 
members, associate members and several guests were 
present, and the meeting was an unqualified success. 

The guest of honor was C. Reginald Grundy of 
London, Editor of the Connoisseur, and he was also 
the principal speaker of the evening. Mr. Grundy was 
unanimously elected an honorary member of the League 
—the first to be so honored. 

Mr. C. L. Roberson of the firm of Roberson, Ltd., 
London, also spoke at some length, telling of the aims 
and workings of the British Antique Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, of which he is a member. 

Charles M. Stow, Antique Editor of the Boston 
Transcript, congratulated the League upon its remark- 
able growth, and predicted it would be a power for 
good in its field. 

Weekly luncheons are held at the Madison Restaur- 
ant, 58th and Madison Avenue, at 1 o’clock, and mem- 
bers are showing a commendable interest, the attendance 
and membership increasing each week. 


A “CATALOG OF ANTIQUES” 


The annual edition of the “Catalog of Antiques,” 
by Mr. L. J. Buckley, retains the interesting points 
that the edition of 1925 contained and in addition 
has many more pages with illustrations galore. The 
catalog contains descriptions and prices for the pieces 
on sale in the Buckley Studios, and is supplemented 
by many interesting paragraphs, instructive and en- 
tertaining, on the subjects of Old Pine, Curly Ma- 
ple; Mirrors, Curriex & Ives Prints, Glass, Bottles, 
Staffordshire and Lustre, Lamps and Lighting, and 
Pottery. Of Old Mirrors, the book says: 

“Mirrors, or looking glasses, as they were called 
in olden days, are as popular with the collector as 
any oi the pieces of furniture. I have often won- 
dered, if it were only possible to make a glass that 
would register its reflections, how wonderful it would 
be if one could take a history or register from each 
mirror and turn back through itS pages to see the 
changes of fashion, history, etc., that each particular 
mirror reflected—but then it may be better to leave 
well enough alone.” 


COVER ILLUSTRATION 
The illustration on the cover of the current num- 
ber, entitled “The Connoisseur,” is from an engraving 
by A. Tailberg. It is reproduced through the cour- 
tesy of Mitchell’s Antique Shop, of Greenwich, Conn. 
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THE ANTIQUARIAN MEANDERS 


O the Antiquarian’s ruminative mind has 
sometimes come the query, Why are we 
interested in antiques? We live in an age 

concerned chiefly with etficiency, standardization, 
quantity production and the consequent highly 
developed system of marketing goods. Ours is 
a day of cost cutting in manufacture and sales- 
manship as a science. Our time is the apothe- 
osis of the machine. All our emphasis is on 
mass. We take a certain definite pride in the 
huge numbers of automobiles, all exactly alike, 
turned out complete in a given period of time. 
We rejoice in great throngs of people crowded 
into a small space. We honor the man who in- 
vents a simplifying process whereby things may 
be made more cheaply—and in greater numbers. 
Our moral and esthetic standards have come to 
be based on money values. We fear to run apart 
from the herd with a great and devastating fear. 
We cringe at the thought of being out of style. 
Slaves are we to the spirit of the mass. All this 
being so, why do we collect old things, treasuring 
the implements of a day of greater leisure? 


* * * 


When Elihu began to speak to Job, after the 
three friends had ceased, having found no an- 
swer, he enunciated in simple words a great 
truth: “But there is a spirit in man: and the in- 
spiration of the Almighty hath given them under- 
standing.” This “spirit in man’, the Antiquarian 
feels, is the spirit of individuality, an attribute 
which persists even in a time when all the world 
seems intent on destroying it through over-em- 
phasis on the mass. It was this spirit which 
animated the craftsmen of the Italian Renais- 
sance,—that hour of glory when the inspiration 
of art watered the waste places of the earth 
where men had grown used to dwell during the 
Middle Ages, and caused them to flower forth in 
brilliant hues and satisfying design and to take 
on the beauty of true craftsmanship. It was the 
same spirit which begot the lesser Renaissance of 
England, when the unknown workers of Queen 
Anne’s time, when Chippendale, when _ the 
Adams, when Sheraton, when Hepplewhite held 
aloft the torch to light the way, that stolid 
Britons might tread less heavily,—a torch whose 
brightness even the heaviness of the good Vic- 
toria could not utterly quench. To the Anti- 
quarian there is deep pathos in these recurring 
cycles of brilliance. They are so greatly needed 
by men struggling to follow that star of inspira- 
tion which the clouds of this world’s affairs out 
of sheer perversity would obliterate. They are 
so pitifully brief and their flame is so soon for- 
gotten because, forsooth, man much prefers to 
live by bread alone. Truly the dragon of earthly 
concern devours the moon of art. 


* * * 


He who would dwell for a season on the moun- 


tain tops in the knowledge of the “spirit in man” 
which Elihu, wiser than the rest of Job’s com- 
forters, sensed, needs courage; and what is cour- 
age but the ability to lift up oneself through 
sureness of superiority to the ruck—in a word, 
individuality? Many teachers of wisdom in 
many lands and at many times have urged on 
their fellows the command “Know thyself.” To 
know oneself is to be conscious of individual 
power, to see in oneself the reflection of those 
attributes which govern a universe, to forget the 
pettiness of earth and to lean on a transcending 
strength. The “spirit in man,” thank God, is 
strong, even in the face of the opposition of the 
world. It has broken through before; it will 
again. ! 


* * * 


In the days before the Guilds had become 
unions, when art and not trade was the inspira- 
tion of the workers, when quantity production 
was unheard of and efficiency unguessed, when 
quality was essential and honest workmanship a 
matter of course, then art flourished. The Anti- 
quarian cannot help contrasting the system of 
apprenticeship in vogue in Chippendale’s time 
with the degenerate procedure which goes by that 
name today. Then there was a welcome for all 
likely lads who would be “bound out.” Now the 
number of apprentices in a shop is limited lest 
a trade become unduly crowded. Then a hard 
and long course of training was necessary before 
a lad could become a journeyman, when he might 
travel, work and receive master’s pay. Now the 
briefest instruction possible to instil a smattering 
of knowledge of the craft suffices. Then a jour- 
neyman had to produce a “master piece,” carry 
through a design to a standard of perfection de- 
termined by masters of his craft before he was 
adjudged competent to set up a shop of his own 
and train apprentices. Now a workman may 
start business for himself as soon as he has laid 
by the necessary few dollars to establish his 
credit. Then an apprentice was taught how to 
take all the steps in a process of manufacture. 
Now he learns but a phase or two of his craft. 
Then there was leisure for careful workmanship. 
Now speed in fabrication is required. 

Let it not be thought that the Antiquarian is 
of those who sigh for the “good old days.” He 
is keenly alive to the advantages of this age. 
Nevertheless he deplores some of its tendencies 
that seem manifest, and greatly he mourns the 
loss of individuality in work. He welcomes any 
sign of appreciation of honest, artistic workman- 
ship, and most of all he rejoices in the interest 
in antiques displayed generally throughout the 
land. Why do we collect antiques? Because 
“there is a spirit in man: and the inspiration of 
the Almighty hath given them understaan 

C. Meas 


A view from the Pewter room looking toward the front 
of the King Hooper Shop in Boston. 


Courtesy of Mrs. Frances M. Nichols 


The verse on this puzzle mug is an invitation to the 
drinker to try to quench his thirst without spilling any 
of the contents. 


Courtesy of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
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OLD STAFFORDSHIRE MAXIMS 


Plates, Bowls and Mugs Give Worthy Advice to Children and Adults Alike 
By HELEN EDITH ANDERSON 


Illustrations are by courtesy of the Pennsylvania Museum, Memorial Hall, Philadelphia. 


HE first third of the Nineteenth Century was the 
heyday of Staffordshire ware decorated with pic- 
tures. From the factories of the Staffordshire 
potters poured forth a veritable stream of china im- 
mortalizing notable events, famous people, landscapes, 
characters of fiction such as Dr. Syntax and Don 
Quixote, and many historical scenes and events in 
America. And not the least interesting of this china 
were the series picturing maxims, proverbs and morals. 

Of this didactic china many pieces carried reproduc- 
tions of “Poor Richard’s” sayings, which our great 
American, Benjamin Franklin, industriously circulated 
through his Poor Richard’s Almanack for twenty-five 
years. Unlike the plates and other dishes with Amer- 
ican scenes on them, these illustrated maxims on table- 
ware had as much popularity in England as in this 
country. 

From the time cf his first visit in 1757 until long 
after his death in 1790, no other American was as 
well known in Europe as Franklin. His long residence 
in both London and Paris and his activity as a states- 
man, scientist and writer, together with his peculiarly 
attractive personality, had made him popular with all 
classes. In fact, after the launching of the new 
American republic he was known in France as “the 
father of his country.” As this term became more 
justly applied to Washington, Franklin was referred 
to as “the father of the Yankees.” The shrewd Yankee 
sayings of Poor Richard caught the popular fancy, 
and he was honored by their translation into French 
and their publication in England. 

Franklin’s residence in Europe inspired not only 
beautiful porcelain medallions and statuettes by French 
artists, but Josiah Wedgwood in England in his series 
of blue and white jasper medallions of “Illustrious 
Moderns” produced an excellent likeness of him 
Other English potters made medallions, placques and 
busts of this great American. Tea, breakfast and 
dinner sets of blue Staffordshire china, made after his 
death, pictured a tomb inscribed with his name and 
having a figure generally supposed to represent his 
great admirer Lafayette seated before it. In America 
the Bennington potteries produced, about the middle 
of the Nineteenth Century, a Toby jug to which the 
benevolent face and rotund figure of Franklin lent 
itself with peculiar adaptability. Even Chinese and 
Japanese artists made portraits of him with his fa- 
mous woolly cap translated into curls. 

Franklin had a great interest in English china. A 
letter which he wrote to his wife Deborah a little 
while after he arrived in England on his first visit 
Says that he was sending her “some English china, 
vis. melons and leaves for a dessert of fruit and 
cream, or the like; a bowl remarkable for the neat- 
ness of the figures, made at Bow, near this city; some 
coffee cups of the same; a Worcester bowl, ordinary 


To show the difference of workmanship, there is 
something from all the china works in England; and 
one old true china basin mended, of an odd color.” 
It seems peculiarly appropriate that in later years his 
meaty sayings should be preserved on English china. 

The Poor Richard maxims were very near to 
Franklin’s heart, and he let no chance slip to get them 
into greater circulation. One of his projects—which, 
however, was not carried out—was to imprint on one 
side of the copper coins of the new American republic 
some proverbs of Solomon and other sayings encour- 
aging thrift. “Diligence is the mother of good luck,” 
and “Plough deep while sluggards sleep” were among 
those he suggested. And before that during his ten- 
year sojourn in England as representative of several 
of the Colonies between 1765 and 1775 Franklin tried 
to get the Liverpool potters to place the Poor Richard 
maxims on their chimney tiles, which were then being 
made in large quantities. His practical and benevolent 
mind pictured how many a family would read and 
study his precepts as they gathered round the hearth. 
However, the potters could not be brought to see this 
project with the same enthusiasm as did Franklin, and 
so the tiles were never made. 

While these early efforts may have had something 
to do with the eventual use of his proverbs on plates 
and other forms of china, it is hardly probable that 
such ware was made before his death in 1790. Clews, 
Ralph Stevenson, and J. & G. Meakin are known to 
have made some plates, but most of the motto ware 
is unmarked. The period of this “Poor Richard” 
china lies within the first third of the Nineteenth 
Century. Like some of the other series of illustrated 
ware, they were doubtless manufactured intermittently 
for a much longer period. Edwin Atlee Barber, in 
his authoritative book, “Anglo-American Pottery” 
states that some Staffordshire makers are still produc- 
ing a few cheap imitations of the plates. 

Although possibly the Poor Richard maxims were 
put on china as a guide to the young, they are so in- 
terestingly illustrated, though crudely and naively done, 
that even those who have seen more of life find them 
entertaining and, let us hope, salutary. Certainly many 
a grown-up in these restless days could well take to 
heart that gem of thought which reads, “Three re- 
moves are as bad as a fire. A rolling stone gathers 
no moss.” The picture on the plate shows a piled-up 
two-wheel cart or wain with a woman on top of the 
household goods, and a man, presumably her much 
moving husband, on the ground. Back of them is the 
cottage they have just left. 

Advice for town dwellers is included in this Frank- 
lin motto ware. “Keep thy shop and thy shop will 
keep thee,” is found on a mug. Here is shown a shop- 
keeper behind his counter, which is at the open front 
of his shop. Details such as the cobble-stone street 
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and the row of houses, with two stories and an attic 
roof sloping back from the street, as was the fashion 
in all English towns of that period, add to the interest 
of the picture. Although the pictures were crudely 
done, most of the artists seized upon significant and 
interesting details to add to the effectiveness of the 
scene and its realism. Another admonition for mer- 
chants is found on a picture mug showing some work- 
carousing in a wine cellar. ‘Not to oversee 
workmen is to leave your purse open,” is the advice 
here given. 

It would have cheered the good heart of Franklin 
to have seen all these plates and mugs and teapots 
bring his maxims into the daily life of so many per- 
sons as did this popular china. With his passion for 
moderation in all things he would have been delighted 
by the plate—one of “Poor Richard’s Way to Wealth” 
series—which set forth the admirable rule that ‘What 
maintains one vice would bring up two children. It is 
easier to suppress the first desire than to satisfy all 
that follow.” 

The illustration pictures a workman with his apron 
on, sitting in a taproom, smoking a long-stemmed pipe, 
having been imbibing for some time, if we can judge 
from his sprawling attitude at the table and the over- 
turned tankard. And yet he is ready to receive an- 
other beaker from the barkeep who stands before him. 
More realism and some pathos is given us by the un- 
known artist of this delightfully depicted scene—if one 
can legitimately take delight in such a sad case—by 
the view disclosed through the open door of the 
tavern. There right across the street at the door of 
their house waits the tippler’s wife with the two chil- 
dren, whose support is being rapidly drunk up. The 
border on this plate is a raised scroll design. 


men 


Rustic scenes or illustrations taken from the daily 
work of the farmer are quite numerous. A quaint 
one of this type discloses a large and well-fed country- 
man with his hand caressingly placed on the back of 
an equally well-fed cow, while a corpulent sheep lies 
at his feet. This is to illustrate the proverb, “Now I 


Keep thy shop and thy shop will keep thee. 
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A much-prized octagonal plate 
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have a sheep and a cow everybody bids me goodmor- 
row.” Riding by, outside of the fence, is an elegant 
gentleman, doubtless one of the country gentry, who 
is tipping his hat to the prosperous farmer. The plate 
bears also the legend, “Poor Richard’s Way to 
Wealth,” which appears on many others. The border 
is uncolored, having a raised design in the china of a 
basket-weave pattern. 

“Handle your tools without mittens, remember the 
cat in gloves catches nothing,” is the terse command 
placed on a mug on which are pictured three men 
energetically digging. They seem to have well taken 
the admonition to heart as well as the maxim below 
the picture, “Constant dropping wears away stones, 
and little strokes fell great oaks.” 

Different makers used different pictures to illustrate 
the same maxims, and the quality of the picture, both 
in the original drawing and in the manner of repro- 
ducing it on china, varies greatly. As it is difficult to 
assign any definite dates to these pieces, one can only 
surmise that the more detailed and better-finished pic- 
tures are those that were made toward the middle of 
the Nineteenth Century, while the cruder and more 
artless drawings date from the early part of the cen- 
tury. The blue ware is doubtless of an earlier period 
than the ware with pictures printed in black, pink, and 
other colors. 

Motto ware, bearing other sayings than those of 
Franklin, was also greatly in demand in those days, 
although the American collector is naturally more in- 
terested in the maxims of his great countryman. 
Most of the verses, proverbs and quotations are from 
unknown sources, excepting, of course, those in the 
Biblical series, where well-known incidents of the Bi- 
ble are depicted and described and the appropriate 
verse in the Bible sometimes referred to. 

No doubt the question of housing and rent agitated 
householders in the days of Franklin as today it does 
us, but the expressed affection for the landlord in a 
maxim appearing on another plate of this motto ware 
would not always be echoed in this age and genera- 


Scene. 
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tion. The motto, placed on a circular space in the 
center of the plate, reads more like a toast than any- 


thing else. It runs: “Success to the Plow, the Fleece 
and the Pail. May the Landlord ever flourish and the 
Tenant never fail.” A sheep and milkmaid, sickle, 


hayrake and pitchfork symbolize the rustic industry 
of the loyal and affectionate tenant. 


Another plate, obviously made for the enjoyment of 
the young, is one produced by Ralph Stevenson. This 
piece of old Staffordshire pictures a woman in the 
white cap that matrons wore, running to pick up her 
child who had fallen. The verse on the plate, with its 
old-fashioned spelling, reads: 


“Who ran to help me when I fell 
And would some pretty story tell 


Or kiss the place to make it well— 
My Mother.” 


\ 

A plate described by Ada Walker Camehl in her in- 
formative “Blue China Book” is one of a series en- 
titled “Flowers That Never Fade.” Its motto in halting 
rhythm gave to the child of the early Nineteenth 
Century the information that: 

“Good Humor is the greatest charm that children can 
possess ; 


It makes them happy, and what’s more, it gives them 
power to bless.” 


An old lady in a bonnet and with a small parasol 
is seated in an armchair in a garden, while a child in 
the long skirt and high waist that little girls all had 
to wear in those days, stands listening to her mother’s 
worthy advice. The title of the plate at the top is 
“Good Humor.” 


The religious mottoes and Bible verses were often 
elaborately illustrated. Many scenes from Bible stories 
were used, some of them in series such as the “Sacred 
History of Joseph and His Brothers.” One of these 
plates, which is now in the Metropolitan Museum col- 
lection, illustrates “Reuben interceding with his Breth- 
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ren for the Life of Joseph,” and shows the brothers 
in costumes of short coats and kilts and modern shoes, 
and with bare knees. These are, however, not strictly 
motto pictures. One that is a definite motto piece, with 
a much better designed picture, presents in a dignified, 
reverent manner the figure of Jesus rising from the 
tomb, and has the verse, doubtless from an old hymn: 


“Behold nim rising from the grave: 
Behold him rais’d on high: 

He pleads his merit there to save 
Transgressors doom’d to die.” 


These mottoes appeared on all forms of Stafford- 
shire ware, not only in blue with colored borders, but 
in black, pink, green and other colors. The borders 
of the plates were often uncolored, and consisted of a 
raised design in the china. Luster decoration is found 
on some pieces. The plates came in circular, scalloped 
and octagonal shapes, and on some the designs were 
painted or colored by hand. 


The popuiarity today of these old motto plates, mugs, 
bowls and teapots has not been as great as their old- 
fashioned charm might suggest. The historical china 
and other series of Staffordshire picture china have 
hitherto caught the fancy of many collectors, who have 
been inclined to leave the motto plates to disappear 
into the limbo of the past that awaits all uncherished 
antiques. Now with more general interest in old Staf- 
fordshire ware of all kinds, the adaptability of motto 
ware as a field for collectors, especially beginners, is 
becoming recognized. Certainly a collection of the 
maxims of Benjamin Franklin on old Staffordshire 
make a link with the past that is worthy of the effort 
of a lover of old china. And as one’s collection grows, 
one can read with greater interest Poor Richard’s say- 
ing that “Many a little makes a mickle” and also, in 
view of the growing rarity of this ancient motto ware, 
understand his admonition, “Make hay while the sun 
shines.” 


A rolling stone gathers no moss. 
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NOTES ON OLD BOTTLES 


Only Empty Flasks Now, But Full of the Romance and Glory of the Early Days of 
Our Land 


By M. HOLDEN 


Western bottles—Probably Olio. 


URING the past five years a large number of 
hitherto unknown or listed historical bottles has 
Ohio ; few in West 


Dealers and collectors in 


been found in also a 
Kentucky. 
keen for bottles and have made a 
flasks. Without 


they have reaped a golden harvest. “For just as true 


Virginia and 
those States are 


determined hunt to find old doubt 


as the vine clings round the stump” they have brought 


forth from many a hiding place, in hay mow or under 
the barn rafters, in attic or corner cupboard of the 
old farm home some rare bottles, not dream bottles, 
but actual old historic flasks; which we welcome as 
having been preserved unbroken and handed down to 
us as heirlooms of the days of the pioneers; when 
every man helped his neighbor; bade him be of good 
cheer; or offered him his flask to help keep fever and 


ague away. 


Reverse of the above Western bottles. 
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Wheat, Price & Co. bottle, The Lafayette, Knox & Taylor Gen. Jackson bottle. 
Wheeling, Va. bottle. 


Urn and stars. Reverse—eagle Winhsen bottle. Reverse—agri- Reverse side of Lafayette bottle 
© : . yz ns > Male se. 

and stars. culture and implements. without “Knox & McKee” or 

“Wheeling” impressed on reverse. 
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General Washington. 


The following is a list of some of the newly found 
Ohio and Western bottles. In the making of this list 
I have had the assistance of Mr. George S. McKearin 
and Mr. Alfred B. Maclay of New York City, promi- 
nent collectors of early American bottles and glass. 


The illustrations are by courtesy of Mr. Maclay. 


Harrison, W. H. 

Bust of Harrison and “W. H. Harrison.” Reverse, 
Log Cabin, Cider Barrel, Tree and Flag. Corrugated 
sides. Pint. 

AMERICAN SYSTEM 

Steamer lengthwise like the Clermont, “American 
System”. Reverse, Eagle and motto: “Use me but don’t 
abuse me.” Pint. 


FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN. 
Bust of Franklin. “Wheeling Glass Works”. Re- 
verse, bust of Dr. T. W. Dyott. Quart, same busts 
as on Kensington bottle. 


General Washington. 


G. Geo. Washington. 


WHEELING, VA. 
_ Pint bottle. “Wheeling, Va.,” in large ring, and “Old 
Rye” in large ring on reverse. 
THE AMERICAN EAGLE 


Eagle with uplifted wings resting upon and guarding 
the flags of America. Reverse, a honeysuckle vine is 
impressed. A beautifully designed bottle. Pint. 


WINHSEN GLASS 


A Pint bottle marked “Winhsen” above Eagle and 
“Glass” in oval. Reverse, Agricultural implements and 
“Agriculture” above. 


WASHINGTON, GEN. 


Bust and “Gen. Washington”. Reverse, Eagle, ten 
stars, initials in oval. “Laird & Co.” underneath. Cor- 
rugated sides. Pint. 


WASHINGTON, G. G. 


Bust and “G. G. Washington”. 
above Eagle. Oval below. Corrugated sides. 


Reverse, nine stars 
Pint. 


Reverse of the above. 
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WASHINGTON, G. 


“G. Washington”. 
Pint. 


Bust and 
oval. Corrugated sides. 


Reverse, Eagle and 


WASHINGTON, GENERAL 


Bust and “General Washington”. Reverse, Eagle and 


oval. Corrugated sides. Pint. 


WASHINGTON, G. GEO. 


Bust and “G. Geo. Washington”. Reverse, twelve 
stars above Eagle, oval below with initials “E. I” or 
eee. . ‘Corrugated sides. Pint. 


WASHINGTON 


Bust of Washington surrounded by vine. Reverse, 
Eagle with thirteen rays and thirteen stars above. 
Ribbed sides. Pint. 


Urn 


‘Urn with fourteen stars above. Reverse, Eagle and 
oval with ornament and fourteen stars above Eagle. 
Corrugated sides. Pint. 


JACKSON, GENERAL 


Reverse, acorns and 
Pint. 


“General Jackson” and _ bust. 
oak leaves. Corrugated sides. 


JACKSON, GENERAL 
Bust and “General Jackson”. Reverse, Eagle on 
oval and “J. T. & Co.” under same. 


INVERTED CORNUCOPIA 
Inverted cornucopia with Eagle on reverse are now 
known. Half pint size, corrugated sides. 


PIKE’s PEAK 


Twenty-five different variations of this bottle are 
in a prominent New York collection. The finest one 
is the weary traveler dressed in a golf or sport suit. 
Reverse, Eagle and stars and “My Country”. 


Jenny LIND 


The Jenny Lind bottle with bust and basket of 
flowers is rare and beautiful. Either in pint or quart 
size. 

VIOLIN 

The violin-shaped bottles appear to have been 
popular down the Ohio Valley, judging by the many 
variations found. Those of rare color or with initials, 
anchors or names upon them are counted rare—also 
the double decked shaped ones. 


LAFAYETTE, GENERAL 
A variation of the beautifully designed Lafayette, 
Knox & McKee, bottle without “Knox & McKee”. 
“Wheeling” impressed on reverse. 


PictsBurG, EA: 


A large number of the Eagle-Eagle, or Eagle and 
Clasped Hands “Union” type of bottles have turned 
up with various and names of Pittsburg Glass Manu- 
facturers upon them such as Cunningham & Co., C. & 
ees, L. F. & Co, A. & D. H. C. aqua- 
marine and also in rare colors. 
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The illustrations show the Wheat, Price & Co., 
Knox & McKee and Hard Cider bottles. These are of 
course not recently found bottles but are included as 
being rare and beautifully designed. 


Last, but not forgettable, there has come to enrich 
both bottle and early American glass collections many 
rare amber and green colored bottles of the Stiegel 
perfume type, which have been found in Ohio; some 
say they came there over the mountains in the ox carts 
of the early settlers from Pennsylvania; but glass col- 
lectors believe they were made in some early Ohio 
glass factory, as the color and technique are different 
from the Stiegel bottles. However, wherever made we 
love them, they have the amber of the winter’s sunset 
sky in them; and the green of springtime, while the 
historical bottles from Ohio have impressed upon them 
the stars and eagles, log cabins and cider barrels, In- 
dians and Indian Fighters, cannons and Old Glory, and 
the clasped hands of the Union forever—who would 
not love them,—empty flasks now. Yes! But full of 
the beauty and the story, the romance and the glory 
of early days of our own land. 


GREAT COLLECTION TO BE DISPERSED 


Announcement is made of the sale of the entire 
artistic contents of the magnificent mansion of Idle 
Hour at Oakdale, L. I. the country residence of the 
late William K. Vanderbilt, one of the architectural 
marvels of the past generation. Built about twenty- 
five years ago at a cost of several millions of dollars, 
and one of the show places of the fashionable Long 
Island district, the house with its one hundred and ten 
rooms and forty-five bathrooms was the centre of a 
small kingdom of eight hundred acres; five miles of 
canals flowed through the great woods, the barns alone 
covered four acres, and beside the mansion ten smaller 
houses were dotted about the estate for the servants 
of the Vanderbilt family. 


A huge stable accommodated at one time a stud of 
seventy-five race horses that carried the colors of Mr. 
Vanderbilt on the American turf; the garage held more 
than one hundred cars during the occasions of the 
country-house parties which were a feature of the 
lavish hospitality dispensed here. 


The pieces to be sold comprise a selection of the 
most valuable objects of a historical house. The 
tapestries consist of a set of four magnificent hunting 
subjects, five verdures and a large French tapestry of 
superb coloring; the furniture includes several im- 
portant suites in the Chippendale taste, comprising 
chairs, settees, tables, bookcases and cabinets, a number 
of beautifully carved oak credences and chests, French 
inlaid marquetrie bedroom suites from the finest 
cabinet makers of Paris, sets of tapestry chairs and a 
group of large Persian and Turkish carpets, French 
clock garnitures and porcelains, etc. 


A great deal of sentimental interest attaches to the 
disposal of the famous decorations, which have looked 
down on the innumerable festivities of the Vanderbilt 
family; and few of the pieces which will come under 
the hammer are without associations of a ball, of visit- 
ing royalty, or of the financial secrets of the railroad 
barons in the days gone by. 
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THE ANTIQUARIAN’S LETTER BOX 


Will you kindly tell me if Sara Lockwood, who has 
written a book on furniture, is the wife of Mr. Luke 
Vincent Lockwood, the collector?—Mrs. R. E. B., 
New York State. 


No. Sara Lockwood is not the wife of Mr. Luke 
Vincent Lockwood, nor is she any relation. 


I have been a reader of your interesting magazine 
for nearly three years. I have a number of beautiful 
pieces of old furniture, china, silver, etc. One chair 
we call a “Penn Chair”. Its like is” reproduced” in 
the March ANTIQUARIAN on page 18, and is in the 
library of Mr. and Mrs. Ernst’s home. I have also the 
counterpart of the sofa in the same picture. Mine 
has four beautiful fluted legs across the front. I will 
appreciate very much your telling me the period and 
anything you can about the chair and sofa—E. C, 
Connecticut. 


Your chair is called a Martha Washington armchair, 
American of course, and is of the XVIII century. It 
has a serpentine top, square stagger arms with scrolled 
grooved supports: square tapering fillet legs and an 
H. stretcher. It is quité a rare chair. The sofa is 
Heppelwhite, American, X VIIT century, concave groove 
back rail, square arms with concave stagger, has eight 
square tapering legs. The length is six feet five inches: 
the height three feet and depth two feet. The sofa is 
exceedingly rare. 


Will you kindly give me some information as to the 
name of patterns, year, and by whom made, of the 
following described pieces of china. TEApor. Light 
blue. Design, water scene—boat filled with people,— 
trees and fine buildings at water’s edge. A large statue 
is in the foreground on the landing near the water’s 
edge and a little to the rear, at the right, is a large 
urn. This mark is on the bottom. 


(TY) 


&) 
oy, 


This mark is a registered mark on pottery. It is 
quite late and the ware does not appeal to a collector. 

PLates. Brownish mulberry. Center of plate shows 
large vase at left in the foreground—and smaller vase 
at right, with trees overhanging. In the background 
are buildings beside water. On the bottom of the plate 
is an oval (with streamers) on which is stamped, 
“Pearl Stone Ware, P.W.&Co.,’—inside the oval 
“Washington Vase,’ which no doubt is the name of 
the pattern.—Mrs. F. E., No. Dak. 


The plates you mention were no doubt made between 
1843 and 1854. At that time many sets of dishes were 
sold in America, and the potters varied their patterns 
and their names. John Alcock made many of them. 
His colors were good and his scenes cheerful and well 
printed. They make fine decorations in the dining 
room. One of his names for dishes was “Paradise,” 
another “Victoria,” and still another “India Temple,” 
and so on, all pleasing names. 


Where can I get designs of chairs which were made 
from 1800 to 1830? Also would like to know where 
mirrors were made with the corners projecting out 
from the top with acorns and balls mounted on them? 
I recently read in Sara Lockwood’s interesting book that 


they did not come in until 1825, but I am told she is 
mistaken; they were as early as 1805. Another date I 
want is for water benches which were used so fre- 
quently in the Dutch Settlement in Pennsylvania.— 
ee lSeee etithas 

We could not say where you can get designs of 
chairs of that period. Perhaps some of our readers 
might tell you. The mirrors were made from about 
1800 to 1825. Water benches were made about 1850 
in Pennsylvania. 


I have several plates with the following mark on the 
backs : 


On some of them the small letters and numbers in 
the side and end brackets are different. Can you tell 
me the maker and date. Also a plate marked ‘“Pomera- 
nian” with J. R. in small letters underneath._R. N. B., 
New York State. 


The rhomboidal mark with the “R,” sometimes “Rp” 
signified that the design is “registered.” It is quite 
late, probably 1850, perhaps later. Ridgeway had quite 
a diversity of names for his subjects and as I have 
said in a previous month, his work was quite interesting 
but too late to be sought by collectors as yet. 

I have a pair of old pressed glass plates about 12 
inches across, with sheaf of wheat in the center. 
Around the borders in letters of about one inch “Give 
Me This Day Our Daily Bread.” Also two blue mugs, 
flower decoration and “Remember Me.” What can you 
tell me of them?—K. D., Virginia. 

Cannot tell you very much. Plates are probably 
Sandwich glass. The mugs—your description is too 
vague, to say the least. 


Am trying to find dates for the following: (1) A 
mahogany Napoleon sleigh bed. (2) A sleigh front 
veneered mahogany dresser. (3) Low four-poster 
rope beds in maple and cherry. (4) Cottage or spindle 
beds. We think they are from 1840 to 1860, and the 
Napoleon or sleigh beds about 1825 to 1840—L. J., 
New York. 

You are right about Query No. 4, which also answers 
No. 1. No. 2 is the same period as the Napoleon 
(roughly named). The four-poster beds were made 
from 1800 to about 1840. 

I have a Duncan Phyfe seat with casters on it 
marked “Thorp.” Can you tell what date these casters 
arer—L. B., Conn. 

If this is a Duncan Phyfe seat the casters should be 
about 1820. 

I have been very successful with an old curly maple 
high chest of drawers by applying raw linseed oil with 
plenty of “elbow grease.” I remove all traces of var- 
nish with paint remover, gasoline and fine sandpaper. 
Shall I finish with wax or alternate applications of 
shellac and oil and pumice?—Mrs. R. H. O., Mass. 

Use shellac and rub down with oil and pumice. Re- 
peat this two or three times with a day or two between 
each rubbing for a fine finish. 


This quaint little man is dressed in the style of a bygone 
day, and is now owned by Mrs. J. A. Haskell. The hat 
is of plush and the coat of velvet, with knitted stockings. 
The figure is about 11 inches high. 


A QUILTING BEE 


A hundred and fifty years ago the ladies of the neighborhood gathered to 
piece and quilt patchwork quilts stretched on frames for which the ladderback 
chairs made convenient supports. The parlor is paneled and boasts a beautifully 
carved mantelpiece with tiles surrounding the fireplace. Tongs and shovel rest 
in the jamb hooks and a pole screen stands in front. On the mantel shelf are 
candlesticks and vases with a row of silhouettes above, and on the panel of the 
overmantel is a lugubrious piece of needlework done in memory of someone 
who has died. Bellows hangs on a convenient nail. Against the wall at the back 
is a mahogany bonnet-top highboy, at one side a sampler and at the other a 
ship picture and a small portrait. The ladies are seated in various sorts of 
chairs,—bannister-back, Queen Anne and ladder-back and an empty Chippendale 
style pierced slat-back chair holds the shawl dropped by the lady who has just 
left it. By the chair stands a tripod table with basket underneath. The lady 
in the calashe just entering the door is a bit late for the party but still welcome. 
By the basket of patches on the floor at the left is a cricket, which the old 
lady in the bannister-back armchair will presently ask somebody to put under 


her feet. ; 
Courtesy of Edward L. Simpson. H. W. Peirce, Del. 
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A family of the late Eighteenth Century performing its household tasks. 
Kneeling in front of the fireplace the mother is putting coals into a brazier. 
Grandmother is spinning before the open window. In the buttery the maid is 
churning. At the gateleg table on the right the daughter is rolling out pie- 
crust while grandfather, seated in a bannister-back chair, is peeling the apples 
for the filling. The young hopeful is apparently amusing himself with a pot 
of jam while the baby is playing with a mortar and pestle. On the hearth are 
various utensils—broom, toaster, spider, tongs, foot warmer. A _ short peel 
for taking bread from the oven hangs by the oven door. From a trammel iron 
hangs a large iron pot over the blaze. An iron tea kettle depends from the 
crane along with various pothooks. The bellows is conveniently hung by the 
fireplace. On the mantel shelf are candles, a lantern, flatirons and a couple 
of earthenware jugs. On the shelf above the oven are an hour glass and a few 
hooks. Dried corn is suspended above. On the chimney front hang the flint- 
lock musket, powder horn and some gourds drying. Bunches of dried onions 
are suspended from the summer beam. Back of the Windsor chair near the 
buttery door is the shelf for the pewter wash basin with gourd dipper, Chippen- 
dale mirror and roller towel. Under the shelf is the wooden water bucket. A 
pair of snowshoes hangs by the door. In’ the corner stands a tall clock, and 
against the wall at the right is the pine dresser with a brave array of shining 
pewter utensils. On the end of the dresser are a corkscrew, skimmers, a ladle 
and a bunch of keys. On the wall hangs a wooden piggin. A milking stool is 
just behind the little boy, and on the' floor in front of the baby is a pewter 
porringer. 
Courtesy of Edward L. Simpson. H. W. Peirce, Del. 
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HOOKED AND OTHER RUGS 


The Raftered Farmhouse Kitchen Was Where the New England Hooked Rug 
Was First Produced 


By ELLA SHANNON BOWLES 


Specially Copyrighted by Ella Shannon Bowles. Book rights reserved. 


SC N northern New England, in the traditional 
good old times,’ wrote Ellen H. Rollins in 
“New England Bygones,” “to own a house was 

a condition of thrifty citizenship. For this a young 

couple would toil early and late with heroic self- 

denial. No matter how humble this home was, it 
must be one’s own. When a man married, he at 
once set up a household, and, as he needed, he let 


No. II—This ancient rug is now used by the owner 
as a wall decoration. From the Robert P. 
Peckett Collection 


out his four walls, and seamed and patched them.” 

During the years following the Revolutionary 
period New England hillsides and intervales were 
dotted with these plain, roomy homesteads, set in 
the midst of stone-walled fields, and reached by 
long green lanes. Some of them were built in 
Colonial days and were kept in the family from one 
generation to another. Others were built by 
“younger sons and adventurous persons who fared 
forth into the back country. 

Life was simple, and these early New Englanders 
did not adorn their houses much at first, but as 
times changed, self-expression in the homes be- 
came more distinguishable. In “American Litera- 
ture,’ Katharine Lee Bates says, “The hunger for 
beauty, for mirth, for ‘that whiter bread than is 
made from wheat, had begun to manifest itself 
even in crudest surroundings.” 


It was during this period that many forms of 
the hand-made rugs or “mats,” as their creators 
called them, were born in that workshop of the 
New England home—the raftered farmhouse 
kitchen. 

Mrs. Rollins wrote her recollections of New 
England life in 1883. She tells us that she re- 
membered the life of forty years before. So from 
ber book we learn that: the “kitchen floor was 
white and worn with much scrubbing,” and that the 
floors of the chambers “were kept strewn with 
sand,—a cheap, changeful covering, which at night 
I used to scrawl over with skeleton pictures, to be 
scattered in the morning.” Of “mats” we find no 
mention. 

On the other hand, we find another New Hamp- 
shire woman, Eliza Nelson Blair, who has given 


pr a ate 
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No. [I1I—This patchwork rug, speaking of family senti- 
ment, 1s the property of Mrs. Charles Corey, 


it touched the lives of the people of the Plymouth 
hillsides, referring to the braided rug. She describes 
Grandmother Wilson, sitting in her high, handmade 
rocker, painted black, with gilt lines, a gilt pattern 
on its crescent-shaped top, as she received visitors 
in the east room of the farmhouse. 


“She was a noble and fitting picture in that quaint 
room, with white curtains drawn aside from small- 
paned windows; a tall clock in one corner, a dreamy 
fire in the wide fireplace, a mahogany table between 
the south windows; chairs standing here and there 
upon the shining yellow floor; and a braided mat, 
bright with color, before the brick hearth and 
polished andirons.” 


The question of the comparative age of braided 
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and hooked rugs is a much-discussed subject be- 
tween antiquarians interested in early American 
handicrafts. It seems very probable that braided 
rugs were made almost, if not quite, as soon as any 
form of New England “mats,” for plaiting a braid 
is such a simple craft and rugs made from them so 
durable. They varied in shape and size. Some 
were round, some were oval; the rectangular rug 
made of plaited strips sewn together “side by side,” 
and “the clover-leaf,’ deriving its name from its 
method of construction, were developed later. 
“Wheel” rugs, consisting of a number of small 
braided “mats” sewn together, were also made by 
New England women. 

The braided rug in the picture is not old, but 
it was made by a woman of the mountain region 
of New Hampshire who “learned her trade” from 
her mother. There is an especially interesting fact 
about this rug—it is a truly New) Hampshire prod- 
uct, not only because it was made by this particular 
worker, but because it is constructed from “Camp- 
ton pants.” The making of these useful articles of 
wearing apparel is an industry which has flourished 
in a small village on the Pemigewasset River for 
many years, and the finishing has given employ- 
ment to village women in their own homes. 

The earliest braided rugs were made, in the 
vernacular of the countryside, “three and three.” 
This is the translation. A braid was made of one 
strip of a bright color and two strips of a neutral 
shade; the next braid consisted of two strips of the 
bright color and one of the neutral, while the third 
braid was composed of three strips of either color, 
as the whim of the worker dictated. 


Cast-off wearing apparel formed the basis of 
these braided mats, but the dull grays and snuff 
browns of trousers and outer garments were en- 
livened with gay colors made by dipping flannel 
into the indigo vat and the brass kettle full of 
bubbling cochineal or quercitron. The New Eng- 
land housewife experimented with the barks and 
leaves of trees from the farm woodlot, and in ad- 
dition to the browns made from butternut and hem- 
lock barks, and the light tan steeped from the leaves 
and twigs of sumac, she found that the moss 
scraped from the boulders of the granite hillsides 
would furnish material for her dye kettle. But 
bleak New England did not often give her the 
bright hues that she desired and she was forced to 
depend upon the dyestuffs brought from the south 
and the tropics, which were transported with other 
staple articles by ox-teams from the seaports to the 
crossroads country stores. 

This is the place, I think, to speak of the corn- 
husk rug, used before outer doors and at an entry. 
The husks were saved, and after soaking overnight, 
were plaited and sewn together with stout thread. 

The second picture shows a very old rug of 
unusual manufacture. It is made of strips of old- 
time woolen cloth, cut about an inch wide, shirred 
through the centers and applied to a pattern drawn 
upon a homespun background. It is easy to picture 
some maiden of the New Hampshire hills, who 
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wished to express her creative instincts, drawing a 
coal with the iron tongs held in her capable hands 
from beneath the heavy brands flaming between 
the great andirons of the kitchen fireplace, cooling 
it in a basin of water, and using it as a crayon for 
“marking-off” her design. You ask why I say a 
maiden! The question is answered by the four 
hearts, decorating each corner of the rug! 


The dark strips in the rug seem to be made from 
the old-time lightweight broadcloth used _ for 
“Meeting clothes” by the men. The rug is lined 
with “piecing” made of squares and triangles of 
quaint prints and chintzes. The brass kettle for 
dyeing was used freely in the development of the 
color scheme, for the yellows, greens and reds still 
retain the unfadable qualities of the home-made 
dyes. 

There is another rug which somewhat resembles 
the one described. It gets its name, “Chenille 
Rug,” from the method of rolling the strips of 
cloth in the palms of the hand until they look like 
pieces of chenille braid and then sewing them upon 
a design drawn upon a back-ground of cloth. The 
chenille rug is still made in rural districts to some 


No. 1V—Infinite patience: was required to make this 
Button Rug. It is owned by Mrs. Harry W. Priest. 
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No. V—The knitted rug is the property of Mrs. Mira 
Goodnow. 


extent, but is not nearly as often seen as the 


hooked or braided kinds. 


The art of making patchwork dates centuries back 
of the period when grandmother’s patience in 
“piecing up’ rewarded her with a gay covering for 
the big bed, built up of cornhusks and feathers. 
We read that the ancient Egyptians made use of 
applique work, and that it was an art practiced by 
needlewomen of many generations. So it was nat- 
ural that New England women who desired mats 
for the adornment of their floors should have turned 
to a form of needlework which they had used for 
bed coverings and chair cushions. 

The third rug is full of human interest, for it is 
made of the clothes worn by a Union soldier in the 
War of the Rebellion. 

“My grandmother took Grandpa’s army clothes 
and pieced them up into this rug as a keepsake,” 
the owner told me. 

You see there is sometimes sentiment in these 
New England rugs. Occasionally one finds heart~ 
aches. A friend bought a large braided rug of an 
elderly woman living in a little mountain village. 
Soon after the woman came and asked if she might 
see the rug. To the new owner’s surprise, she 
walked over to the rug with tears streaming down 
her cheeks, and patted it gently. 

“They’re all there,” she sobbed, “Ira’s clothes and 
some of Amelia’s pretty dresses”! 

But to return to the patchwork rug. The squares 


‘ alternate.in blue and soft tan, with the appliqued 


design on the blue squares made of the tan, and 
the design on the tan squares made of blue. 

The fourth rug is most Victorian in appearance. 
It is known as a “button” rug and is closely related 
to the “fishscale rug,” made in Nova Scotia. Un- 
fortunately, button rugs were not durable, so very 

(Continued on page 44) 
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FIDDLEBACK CHAIRS - 


Were Popular in the Second Quarter of the Eighteenth Century—Walnut Was the 
Favorite Wood Used 


By WILLIAM TATLOCK, M.A. 
Specially Copyrighted by William Tatlock, M.A. 


friend, “while you are doing a series of chair 

articles, why not give us something on fiddle- 
backs?” That sounded easy. For others had spoken 
of them in my hearing with the same appearance of 
unconscious ease with which the name slipped from 
his tongue, as of something which, of course, every 
one was familiar with. 


°G read,“ of early American chairs,” said a 


However, aware from past experience that what 
everybody seems to be acquainted with may prove on 
examination but a slight and casual acquaintance, I 
determined to make inquiries of those who would pre- 
sumably be fully and accurately informed in the 
matter. 

Accordingly, I dropped into the shop of a dealer 
who had acquired considerable reputation through im- 
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Queen Anne side chair, rush ship seat, walnut, period 
1720—Courtesy H. V. Weil. 


portant finds of valuable Americana. ‘What are fid- 
dlebacks?” I asked. “Fiddlebacks?” he countered, in 
true Yankee exchange of query for query, and with 
just a touch of incredulous scorn at the depths of 
unpardonable ignorance he chose to infer from my 
question, “why, of course, I know fiddlebacks. They 
have their backs cut out in the shape of a fiddle, or 
a vase, or a jar. ‘They're all pretty much the same 
thing. Any of the books will tell you about them.” 


But “the books” on examination proved to contain 
few instances of the term. Beneath a single illustra- 
tion in Dyer’s “Early American Craftsmen” I found 
the description, “American Queen Anne Fiddleback.” 
The name occurs two or three times only, and _ that 
in conjunction with other designations in “The Hand- 
book of American Styles,” by the same author. Il 
failed to discover a single instance of its use in Luke 
Vincent Lockwood’s “Colonial Furniture in America.” 

Examination of authorities to which I could not con- 
veniently refer by Mr. Joseph Downs, Assistant Curator 
of Decorative Arts in the Pennsylvania Museum, re- 
sulted in the. statement he courteously sent me, “The 
Walpole Society gives no mention of the term ‘fiddle- 
back’ in its chronology, nor do Irving Whitall Lyon, 
M.D., in ‘Colonial Furniture of New England,’ or F. C. 
Morse use the term for the American interpretation of 
the Dutch splat. Significant testimony has also 
been given by the associate Curator of Collec- 
tions of American Art of the Metropolitan Museum, 
who says: “The term fiddleback is a popular 
term’’—so, of course, not found in books of authority 
—“to describe the solid splat-back chairs of the second 
quarter of the Eighteenth Century, better known as 
Queen Anne. Some of these splats approximate the 
shape of a violin. I have heard the term applied to 
openwork Chippendale chair backs, though this is 
scarcely a correct description.” 

The picture in Elma Allée Weil’s interesting “Seven 
Years After,’ published in the December (1925) issue 
of THe ANTIQUARIAN and entitled “American Queen 
Anne Fiddleback,”’ witnesses to the present currency 
of the name. The descriptive title combined with it 
also suggests, perhaps, a recognition of a possible in- 
definiteness in the minds of some regarding the term 
fiddle—inducing the writer to leave nothing to chance. 
Interest in the type so designated is suggested, like- 
wise, by the presence which may be noted in three 
out of four pictures illustrating “Antiques in an 
Office” in the same issue of THE ANTIQUARIAN of eX- 
amples of the fiddleback chair. Very recently, too, a 
well-known dealer of the highest standing advertised 
for a Queen Anne fiddleback to match one he had. 
Certainly this type of chair is in sufficient demand to 
render it a matter of some interest to clarify its title 
to its popular name or to disprove any claim to it. 
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Fiddleback chair with rush seat and Dutch feet.— 
Courtesy of Ginsburg & Levy. 

Whence came this name “fiddleback,” and what pro- 
priety is there in its use? There can be no manner 
of doubt but that the term was suggested by the fre- 
quent similarity of form of the broad splat to a 
violin. Jt must be borne in mind, however, that the 
same shaped solid splat may, indeed does, suggest a 
vase, a jar, an urn. And it is by these various 
descriptive names, too, we find it designated. There 
is also the “better known Queen Anne” designation. 
Yet in some quarters, and notably in those which have 
most interest in and most frequent handling of these 
pieces of the cabinetmaker’s art, the homely name 
seems most commonly in vogue. 

The chair in question is broad seated, usually cabri- 
ole-legged and has a single broad, solid splat for a 
back. It was popular among the fashionable in the 
second quarter of the Eighteenth Century. Walnut 
was the favorite wood employed in its construction. 
Sometimes quite plain, again it appears richly orna- 
mented. In contrast to front cabriole legs the back 
legs were simply curved or straight. The decorative 
carving was used sparingly on the knees of the cabri- 
ole legs. Likewise on the center of the seat front 
and the middle of the top piece of the back. Shell 
ornaments were preferred. Harmonious curves char- 
acterized the back posts. A slight reverse or spoon 
curve appears from seat to cresting, supplying comfort 
to the occupant and happily relating itself in appear- 
ance to the general horseshoe form of the seat, when 
that form was employed, nor seeming incongruous when 
straight sides were preferred by the designer. 

The broad, flat seats were usually upholstered, some- 
times rush-bottomed. With their curved corners they 
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offered a very inviting resting place to the weary or 
the indolent, whose relaxed spinal columns found 
gratefully continuous support in the easy curve of the 
back. The front legs end in Dutch feet, for which 
sometimes Spanish feet are substituted. The former 
and the broad splat justify Mr. Lockwood’s descrip- 
tion of these chairs as examples of Dutch influence. 
But, as with all forms and types of furniture as of 
living organisms and character, more than one influence 
may be discovered to have had a part in their produc- 
tion. The broad splat approximating the shape of the 
violin reveals the influence of the Chinese porcelain 
vase forms, popular in the same period. However, in 
view of the fact that this type took its beginning from 
the turned chair of the Eighteenth Century, whose 
Queen Anne variety comprised, along with cabriole 
legs, upright spindles in the back, or three uprights 
and two splats, the splats unpierced, as the later 
Chippendale form shows them, I have another sugges- 
tion to offer as to the influence which gave us the 
fiddleback form. The association of spindles and 
broad splats is significant. 


Among the turned chairs of an earlier day were the 


bannister backs. A glance shows the close kinship 
between bannister and spindle. Except for the smaller 


(Continued on page 42) 


Maple: Dutch foot armchair, rush seat, about 1720. 
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SIMON WILLARD, MAKER OF CLOCKS 


In Cutting His Wheel Teeth He Did Not Mark Out the Spaces on the Blank Wheel. 
Each Tooth Was Cut, Rounded Up and Finished as He Went Along. 


By CHARLES MESSER STOW 


MERICAN clockmakers were an industrious, 
Avert paid and honest group of men, making 
clocks as well as they knew how, thinking out 
improvements in the mechanism, putting good cabi- 
net work into the cases and stopping their shop work 


only long enough to take out a load of timepieces 
and peddle them from door to door to get the capital 


to put into more 
materials. ‘This ap- 
DIES wean chin cme tO 
almost all of the 
early craftsmen, 
those men _ who, 
aided by their 
Yankee ingenuity, 


set about filling the 
need of the colon- 
ists for some de- 
vice that should en- 
able them to keep 
track of the hours. 

Of all the clock- 
makers of Amer- 
ica none has left 
so highly prized 
examples of his 
workmanship as 
Simon Willard 
Authentic speci- 
mens of his work 
are becoming 
scarcer each year, 
and the demand is 
far greater than 
the supply. A real 
Simon Willard 
clock, ‘whether 
tall clockammoiuna 
banjo, a lighthouse 
or a shelf clock, 
is a treasure to 
find and a prize 
to sell. 

Simon Willard 
was born in Graft- 
on, Mass., a little 
town in Worcester 
County, on April 
3, 1753. Hé was 
the) “ivtth "or = his 
line in this coun- 
try, which was 
started by » Major 
Simon Willard, 
founder of the 
town of Concord, 
Mass., who took a 
prominent part in 
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Usual type of Simon Willard 
tall clock with bill of sale 
pasted inside the door 


King Philip’s War. His father was Benjamin Wil- 
lard, a farmer of Grafton, who had twelve children, 
three girls and nine boys, and four of the nine be- 
came clockmakers. It is a little strange, perhaps, 
that each of these four went about his trade alone. 
One might expect that at least two of them would 
go into business together, but they did not. Simon, 
Aaron, Benjamin and Ephraim all became appren- 
ticed to the clockmaking trade and each later estab- 
lished his own business. Of the four Simon was the 
greatest and Aaron next. Of the other five brothers 
Joseph became a minister, Solomon a tanner, Sam- 
uel died at the age of five, John was a lastmaker, and 
Joshua a blacksmith. Simon was the eighth child 
of the twelve. 


Simon Willard’s schooling was limited. He went 
to the village school in Grafton and learned the rudi- 
ments taught there and in addition a little Latin. His 
bent was not scholarly, however, but mechanical, and 
it is to be presumed that he rebelled early and often 
against book learning. At any rate, when he was 
twelve years old he was taken out of school and 
apprenticed to a clockmaker, a trade for which he 
apparently was predestined. The tradition is that 
this clockmaker was an Englishman named Morris, 
that he was not a particularly skilled workman, being 
merely a journeyman clockmaker, and that Simon 
learned more from his older brother Benjamin about 
making clocks than he did from the man to whom he 
was apprenticed. Neither the town records of Graf- 
ton nor those of Worcester County throw any light 
at all on Morris, and the supposition is that he pres- 
ently removed from Grafton. Wallace Nutting in his 
“Clock Book” lists a William Morris, Grafton, Mass., 
and assigns the dates of his activity as 1765-1775. Mr. 
Nutting ventures no further remark about him and 
does not link him in any way with “the Englishman 
named Morris” to whom Simon Willard was appren- 
ticed in Grafton. 

One of the illustrations accompanying this article 
offers, however, a chance for an interesting bit of 
speculation about “the Englishman named Morris.” 

Along with a tall clock of no very distinctive case 
design is shown a picture of the dial with “Simon 
Willard, Grafton” in flowing script for its label, and 
a picture of the pendulum. On this pendulum ap- 
pear the names of S. Willard and John Morris, to- 
gether with the date, 1770, and the words “clock pen- 
dulem.” There seems also to be the date 1771, but 
it may be an error, and 1770 appears twice. 

This evidence, which, so far as I know, has never 
before been brought forth, is important for several 
reasons. In the first place it links the names of 
Willard and Morris at a date some five years after the 
boy Simon became apprenticed and when he was 
seventeen years of age and presumably had four 
more years to serve. In the second place it estab- 
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lishes the name of a man with whom Willard was 
at least closely connected as John Morris. In the 
third place it establishes Simon Willard as a clock- 
maker of sufficient importance to put his name on the 
dial when he was seventeen years old, and gives 
color to the tradition that when he had been appren- 
ticed for only a year, or at the age of thirteen, he 
turned out a better clock all by himself than his 
master was able to make. In the fourth place it in- 
dicates that one or both of the men whose names 
appear on it were illiterate. Simon Willard’s brief 
schooling has already been mentioned. 

After careful consideration of the various aspects 
of the points raised by the discovery of this pen- 
dulum I am inclined to think that it may be taken 
as settling the name of Simon Willard’s master, John 
Morris. 

In 1774 Simon Willard reached his majority, and 
unless he had previously purchased his freedom, 
which is not at all unlikely, for it is conceded that 
the man to whom he was apprenticed could teach 
him little of the clockmaker’s trade, he was at lib- 
erty to set up business for himself. According to the 
evidence of the pendulum, however, he had appa- 
rently done this four years before. The year 1775 
brings the first really authentic record that has come 
to light regarding Simon Willard. Volume 17 of 
“Massachusetts Soldiers and Sailors of the Revolu- 
tion” tells how, during the Lexington alarm, he 
marched with his brothers John, Ephrarm and Joshua 
in Captain Aaron Kimball’s company of militia from 
Grafton to Roxbury. The entry reads: 


Simon Willard, Private, Capt. Aaron Kim- 
ball’s co. of militia Artemas Ward’s regt, 
which marched in response to the alarm of 
April 19, 1775, said Willard marched April 
19, 1775, discharged April 24, 1775, service 1 
week, reported returned home. 


The maker of clocks was not born to be a soldier. 
He remained at Grafton during the war, procuring a 
substitute when he was drafted and giving him his 
own horse and buying accoutrements for him. He 
Was eminently a man of peace and indeed had a 
dread of firearms, according to John Ware Willard, 
his great-grandson and the author of a valuable, pri- 
vately printed monograph on Simon Willard, who 
tells a tale that has been handed down in the family 
of how Simon once in the office of his son-in-law 
picked up a musket and was examining the mechan- 
ism when the charge exploded, sending a bullet into 
the ceiling and Simon sprawling on his back on the 
floor. Never after that would he touch a gun, even 
if he were assured that it was not loaded. 

As to when Simon Willard left Grafton and re- 
moved to Roxbury there seems to be no definite date. 
It is generally considered that he made this move 
in 1780. Previous to that time he had been making 
clocks on his own account in Grafton. Possibly the 
glimpse he got of Roxbury when he marched thither 
with Capt. Aaron Kimball’s detachment of militia in 
1775 convinced him that here would be a good place 
to settle. It is not clear why he should have chosen 
Roxbury rather than Boston, unless it was because 
he might have known Roxbury and not Boston. Pos- 
sibly rents were less there than in Boston. All the 
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record we have of him leads to the opinion that he 
was not the sort of a man, in spite of his inventive 
genius, who would take bold steps for himself. Pos- 
sibly the fact that his brother Benjamin had settled 
there in 1771, having left Grafton for Lexington about 
1768, was a determining factor. Later Simon’s 
brothers Aaron in 1780 and Ephraim about 1798 also 
settled in Roxbury, but each carried on some form 
of the clock business by himself. Not until the next 
generation did any of the Willards split the profits 
Gf any) with a partner. 


Simon Willard followed the custom of the time 
in regard to marketing his production. During slack 
seasons and always 
in summer he 
would take out a 
load of clocks and 
peddle them from 
door to door. He 
especially favored 
the North Shore 
district of Massa- 
chusetts, which ex- 
tended _ roughly 
from Boston north- 
ward toward Glou- 
cester. His broth- 
er Aaron went in 
the opposite direc- 
tion, and covered 
the South Shore, 
which embraces 
the territory  be- 
tween Boston and 
Plymouth. Simon 
when he came set- 
tled in the house 
on Washington 
Street, in Rox- 
bury, that was to 
be the continuous 
scene of his efforts 
until. he retired 
from business in 
1839. This was at 
least fifty-eight 
years in the same 
location. John 
Ware Willard in 
his monograph 
gives it as _ his 
opinion that Simon 
Willard for the 
first few years aft- 
er he came to 
Roxbury did not 
reside there con- 
tinuously but went 
back and forth to 
Grafton, citing the 
purchase of a farm, 
the deed of which 
was recorded in 
1875, as his rea- 


A Simon Willard that runs a 
year with one winding.—Cour- 
tesy Dr. E. A. Locke 
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“Lighthouse clock” with glass ball over the dial 
often on a pedestal shaped like the Eddystone light 


son. No record of the sale of this property by 
Willard has been found. His name first appears in 
the Roxbury records in 1783 when he is taxed for 
“2 polls, 3£ Real Estate and 6£ Personal.’ ~ His 
brother Aaron appears at the same time, taxed for 
the same amount. The two polls would indicate the 
presence of a workman or an apprentice in the 
shop of each. He was married for the second time 
in 1788 to Mary (Bird) Leeds, widow of Richard 
Leeds of Dorchester, who bore eleven children to 
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him. His first wife, Hannah Willard, his first cou- 
sin, was married to him November 29, 1776, in Graf- 
ton. She bore him a son, Isaac Watts Willard, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1777, but mother and child both died in an 
epidemic on August 8, 1777. 


The house at 2196 Washington Street (Roxbury is 
now part of Boston) was a singularly unprepossess- 
ing sort of place. It had two stories and a pitched 
roof. The first floor contained a parlor, back of 
which was a kitchen with a large open fireplace. It 
is recorded that a fine hall clock with chimes stood 
in this kitchen next to the entrance, but it has dis- 
appeared. There were four sleeping rooms upstairs. 
The house stood end to the street and the entrance 
was on the side, reachd through a narrow passage- 
way between it and the next house. Back of the 
kitchen was a shed where Simon Willard made his 
clocks. In the floor of the shop was a hole about a 
foot square where the pendulums of the tower clocks 
were dropped to test them for time. 


In the little shop at the rear of this house Simon 
Willard made most of the clocks that have in turn 
given’ him a lasting fame. During the course of 
his life, according to the estimate of John Ware 
Willard, he made 1200 eight-day clocks and 4000 
timepieces, besides machinery for lighthouses. 


As soon as he was settled in his Roxbury place 
he made for display purposes a large double dial | 
clock to embellish the front of the house. The clock 
was large and the house was small, and the weight 
of the clock seemed too much for the framework to 
bear, so Willard’s next-door neighbor, a Mr. Childs, 
obligingly offered the use of his own dwelling for the 
clock to hang on. It was put up, and there it stood 
as long as Simon Willard continued in business. 
When he retired, in 1839, he presented the clock 
to the town of Roxbury, and it remained in place for 
several years thereafter, when it was taken down. 
After being stored in a basement for some time it 
was sold to an unidentified collector. 


One of Simon Willard’s early ventures, which 
doubtless proved of considerable profit to him, was 
the invention of a clock jack, a device to be attached 
to the front of the overmantel above a fireplace. A 
piece of meat was hung on the lower end, and the 
mechanism slowly rotated the meat in front of the 
fire. He received on July 2, 1783, from the General 
Court (lower house of the State legislature) of Mas- 
sachusetts the exclusive privilege of making and sell- 
ing this device for five years. 


In Grafton, Simon Willard had made both tall 
clocks and shelf clocks, or half clocks, as they were 
sometimes called. After he came to Roxbury he 
abandoned the shelf clocks and made tall clocks ex- 
clusively until he brought out the form of clock 
that was later called the banjo, and which he always 
called a timepiece. The patent for this was granted 
in 1802, but it is generally thought that he made and 
sold these for at least a few years before he took 
out the patent. It is a commentary on Simon Wil- 
lard’s genius that although this style of clock has 
been made by the hundred thousand, there has been 

(Continued on Page 41) 


Dial of early Simon Willard 
tall clock 


Rare early clock by Simon 
Willard. The face and pen- 
dulum appear to the right 
and left. 


Courtesy of H. V. Weil 


Pendulum, bearing the name 
of John Morris and S. Wil- 
lard and the date 1770. 


CURLY MAPLE SECRET ARS 


This rare old secretary desk in two parts was found in 
Vermont. It dates about 1790. 


Courtesy of Jacob Margolis 
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SIMON WILLARD, CLOCKMAKER 
(Continued from Page 38) 

no improvement over the mechanism or the case of 
the one he inventd. So great was the demand for 
them that he stopped making any other style, except 
upon order, and devoted all the resources of his shop 
to turning out timepieces, save only as he received 
an order for a tower clock or for lighthouse machin- 
ery or for a clock for the gallery of some meeting 
house. Though he made his timepieces himself at 
first, with the same careful workmanship that charac- 
terized everything he did, he could turn out one a 
day, not counting the cases. 


The banjo clock, as developed by Simon Willard, is 
a prized acquisition now, if it be genuine. The gen- 
eral changes he introduced in this type of clock were 
the abandonment of striking mechanism and the con- 
sequent reduction of the number of wheels to the 
minimum and a simplifying throughout; a widening 
of the distance between the movement plates, thus 
allowing enough cord to be wound up on the barrel 
to run the movement for eight days; placing the 
pendulum in front of the weight, thus increasing ac- 
cessibility for repairs and regulating; reduction in 
the heaviness of the weight and its lengthening; plac- 
ing both pendulum and weight in front of the move- 
ment; an oblong space in the pendulum that it might 
swing clear of the center pinion and hour and min- 
ute wheel collars; recalculation of the train in con- 
sequence of the shortening of the pendulum; a new 
method of securing the pendulum when transporting 
the clock; the shape of the case, which was some- 
thing entirely new. 


There are a few characteristics of the Simon Wil- 
lard banjo clocks that are sometimes an aid to their 
identification, though it must be remembered that 
any improvements he made were immediately copied 
by other clockmakers, and he was never known to 
prosecute an infringement. He used three little 
hooks to fasten the dial to the clock case, slotted so 
as to be turned by a screwdriver. The door was 
opened and locked by the same key that wound the 
clock. The movement was fastened to the case by 
two long screws that passed through from front to 
back. The pendulum bridge was known as Willard’s 
T bridge and was so skillfully made that it was sel- 
dom imitated. 


The decoration of the glass fronts of the Simon 
Willard banjo clocks is distinctive. He never used 
pictures of naval battles, landscapes, designs of the 
American flag or eagle. The painting in his shop 
was done by two men, an unidentified Englishman 
and Charles Bullard, and consisted of a festoon of 
flowers down the long glass panel, or a geometrical 
design usually inside a border of color or gold leaf 
or both, and another formal design otf lines crossed 
or bands of color surrounding an open space in the 
center through which the movement of the pendulum 
might be watched. It was never his custom to put 
his name on the long panel. He signed his banjo 
clocks on the door at the bottom usually, using sim- 
ply “S. Willard’s Patent,” in a running hand or capi- 
tals, well done in gold leaf. He occasionally varied 
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this by using ‘“Willard’s Patent.” Imitating clock- 
makers often used “Willard’s Patent” on the long 
panel. Those clocks which he signed on the dial 
had either his name or his name and “Roxbury.” 
Clocks bearing his name on the dial and also “Bos- 
ton” were not made by him but probably by the ap- 
prentice to whom he sold his tools when he retired 
in 1839, Elnathan Taber. Taber made clocks which 
were sold by Simon Willard, Jr., at his store in 
Boston. 


An inventive mind like Simon Willard’s would 
naturally be experimenting with various types of 
clock. The first clock he made, of course, followed 
the line of what was most common then and was 
a tall clock. While still at Grafton he made shelf 
clocks, or half clocks, ceasing their manufacture when 
he moved to Roxbury. He attempted a new style 
of clock called the “lighthouse clock,” which had a 
glass bell over the dial and which stood on a pedestal 
shaped something like the Eddystone light. He 
made few of these, however, for they were not popu- 
lar. He made also a gravity clock, which swung on 
a pivot like a pendulum. I have seen also a banjo 
clock with an alarm attachment made by him. He 
advertised on a sort of handbill a clock that would 
run a year with one winding. I have seen one of 
these, which is in the collection of Dr. Edwin A. 
Locke, of Boston. The case is a beautiful example 
of cabinetmaking and the clock keeps perfect time. 
The weights are very heavy. Simon Willard’s later 
tall clocks all seemed to follow about the same pat- 
tern in their cases, with slight variations in the feet 
and in the scrolled cresting surmounting the case. 


No better testimony of Simon Willard’s genius can 
be found than the apparently authentic account of his 
process of manufacturing wheels. In cutting his 
wheel teeth he did not mark out the spaces on the 
blank wheel and then cut the teeth to measure. Each 
tooth was cut, rounded up and finished as he went 
along, the spacing being judged only by his eye 
alone. The result was as great accuracy as was ob- 
tained later when a wheel cutting machine was in- 


vented. It is stated—and has not been contradicted 
—that no other clockmaker known could do this 
feat. 


After he retired from business in December, 1839, 
when Elnathan Taber took over his tools and good 
will, he made no more clocks. Between 1840 and 
1843 he lived with his son, Simon Willard, Jr., in 
Boston; after that for a couple of years at the home 
of his son-in-law, Edward Bird, in Dorchester, and 
his last years were spent at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. Mary Hobart, in Milton. An account of his 
end was written down by a grand-daughter: 


Father used to mix grandfather a rum 
toddy, and put a cracker in it every morning 
and evening. Grandfather looked forward to 
these times as the events of the day. The 
morning he died father took him in his ac- 
customed glass. Grandfather could not drink 
it, and said to father, “The old clock has 
about run down.” ‘These were his last words, 
he went to sleep, and quietly, and without a 
sign of distress dozed off into the next life. 
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FIDDLEBACK CHAIRS 
(Continued from page 35) 
diameter and sometimes unbroken outline they are 
practically identical. 

The word bannister is said to be an English corrup- 
tion of the word baluster. One of the older designations 
of the fiddleback was baluster back. The word baluster 
comes down to us by way of French and Latin from 
its Greek original balaustrion. It is the name of the 
flower of the wild pomegranate. Balusters or bannis- 
ters are sometimes of ample circumference. Their 
curves, viewed in outline, perspective ignored, trace 
approximately the shape of the jar, the vase, the 
urn, or the violin. 

Linked in their earliest development to the turned 
chair of doubtful comfort and relatively small claim 
to beauty, it is a pleasure and not altogether a surprise 
to find them in their latest forms linking themselves 
with beauty, as Chippendale pierces with artistic genius 
the solid splat, refining and lightening the whole com- 
position. And so they move like other forms of useful 
and decorative art from the Great Simplicities to the 
Endless Complexities. And, to go farther back, if we 
truly may, to the flower of the wild pomegranate, we 
find a record here of the universal process from Nature 
to Art, wherein the hand and brain begin as copyist 
and end as creator. What steps of ascent! Bannister 
back, slat back, Windsor, roundabout—recall the broad 
splats between the spindles or bannisters in the round- 
about—and _fiddleback ! 

The purpose and the compass of this article have 
not permitted as minute an indication of the beauties 
of this type of chair as I could desire. Especially 
worthwhile is a close study of the beauty of the top- 
rail of the back. So it may not be amiss to quote a 
description appearing in the catalogue of the Ernst col- 
lection sale not long since occurring at the American 
Art Association Galleries: “Queen Anne Applewood 
Chair :—Square top-rail, concave fillet, outspread arms 
with scrolled ends; on turned baluster supports; rush 
seat; spatulated feet, ball-turned front rails.” May any 
lover of old furniture read that unmoved? 

This transition type of chair, beautiful in itself and 
useful as a link, with its homely but suggestive popu- 
lar name—would it be found principally upon the 
tongues of dealers and collectors were it not possessed 
of a great power of appeal and able to demonstrate 
the propriety and fitness of its claim ?—challenging the 
imagination, obsessing the vision, commandeering the 
craftsmanship, and engaging the business acumen of a 
Chippendale to write large, albeit unconsciously, the 
process to which the furnishings of men’s lives con- 
form as the lives themselves yield themselves to the 
same process of development. 

But in the further and increasing steps of this pro- 
cess we shall do well to remember with gratitude, 
cherish with reverence and relish with a wise im- 
mediacy the forms of old-time furniture which owe 
their worth to simplicity and honesty of design and 
construction with the sole adornment of a hint pro- 
phetic of greater grace to come and not forget the 
conscientious and devoted workmen who made them 
what they are and gave them an endurance which has 
brought them down to our own day. 
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What though these particular examples of the early 
craftsmen’s art are known by a homely name? Why 
exchange it for a share in a royal designation which 
includes other types in the period of one of England’s 
queens? Doubtless they were made by simple and often 
humble men. What if they were prized by the wealthy 
and created in response to the demands of affluence? 
That they prized them is but a mitigation of the of- 
fenses of wealth and a suggestion of a sometimes 
atrophied sense of beauty. And the homely name 
links these chairs and their purchasers and possessors 
with a larger and frequently worthy body of toilers. 
Without such bonds ease becomes effeminizing luxury 
and beauty lacks warmth and remains innocent of ap- 
peal, To call the broad, solid, splat-back chair the 
Queen Anne chair, a fiddleback, may offend the ultra- 
scientific, may fail of appeal to the curators and pa- 
trons of museums and those who have fallen into the 
tragic state of the class conscious, but it serves to 
keep human an essentially human thing, both in the 
knowledge of its origin and enjoyment. 


Maple Spanish foot fiddleback chair, rush seat, period 
1720—Courtesy H. V. Weil. 
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Besides my regular stock as per advertisement in March issue I have a special for this month (April). 
Having on hand over 100 extra good carved sofas (Grape and Rose carving) at from $25 to $35 each. I 
shall sell 2 of the $25 ones and two of the $35 ones together with 4 odd side chairs of the same period, 
as sofas and such ones as I sell in quantity at $7.00 each-—the 8 pieces all to be sold for $100. This is 
for April orders only. This I am doing simply because I need the room, and as 2 sofas can be crated 
Don’t miss this order if you are in need of sofas. I have some 
extra good Harp and Lyre base card tables at $35 as usual; Scroll front Bureaus at $25. Plenty of Grape 
carved side chairs in sets at $7.00 each and some extra fine Queen Anne chairs at $25 to $35. Am still short 


together, the order will make three crates. 
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Purveyors to the Trade 
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DALVA BROS. 


510 MADISON AVENUE 


I Se 


Direct Importers of 


Antique Textilies 


A Large Selectton of Fine Antique 


BROCADES 
VELVETS, NEEDLEWORKS 
AND TAPESTRIES 
ALSO ENGLISH EMBROIDERIES 


A LOAD OF ANTIQUES FOR A NEW YORK DEALER 
Formerly at Georgetown, Established 1897 
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on the Tall and Low post 
beds, but will get out those 
if already ordered as soon as 
==1 possible. Will no doubt have 
| plenty later. Send in a list 
_ of your wants and I will send 
you photos. If it is Empire 
or Victorian you wish, IJ can 
supply you up to full car lots 
if you wish it in that quan- 
tity, but no order is too small 
to be given immediate atten- 
tion. Have some 50 or more 
extra good carved rockers that 
take up a lot of room here 
that I will let go at from 
$15 to $25 each. Some extra 
nice rose carved solid mahog- 
8 any ones in the lot. 


HAVERHILL, MASS. 
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SPANISH, FRENCH AND ITALIAN 


PHILADELPHIA’S SHOP 
of ANTIQUES 


offers this month an un- 
usual collection of fine 
old early 
American 
and 


English Chairs 


Viz. William and Mary, 


Queen Anne, Chip- 


pendale, Hepplewhite, 
Sheraton and Duncan 
Phyfe, many of which 
are museum specimens. 


Our antiques are warranted genuine, or full 
price refunded—our 35 years’ experience in 
collecting antiques is your guarantee. 


SPRL ADELE EIA 
ANTIQUE CO. 


1725 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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HOOKED AND OTHER RUGS 


(Continued from page 33) 

few of the older ones remain. My mother told me 
that my grandmother was making these rugs many 
years ago. I remember two of them—octagon 
shaped and of beautiful coloring. More than that 
I do not know of the age of button rugs. A close 
examination of the picture will give you an idea of 
the method of making—of sewing three circles of 
varying sizes together and applying them upon a 
background in a geometrical design. You will get 
no idea of the beauty of the coloring from this 
photograph. Some button rugs were of lovely de- 
sign and color; others were exceedingly grotesque. 
One interesting thing about this rug is the fringe, 
which is knotted from gray knitting yarn. 


The fifth picture is shown with no pretensions 
of its being an old rug. It is simply a variation of 
the knitted variety, and in the New Hampshire hills 
is known as a “fluffy knitted” rug. It is made by 
knitting bits of silk into the knitting warp used for 
the background. I have seen many variations of 
the knitted rug—some knit in the shape of rec- 
tangles, some knit round and some oval. Some- 
times knitted strips were combined with strips of 
braiding, and a type still popular with modern 
workers is known as the “wash board rug” which 
gets its name from the method of sewing narrow 
knitted strips on the blue lines of a piece of bed 
ticking. 

I know nothing authentic in regard to the age 
of knitted rugs, but am told few persons remem- 
ber when they were not made. It seems logical to 
believe that the craftswomen of old New England 
would have made early use of a craft in which they 
were as experienced as in knitting to construct 
mats to place in the spots where tired feet must 
most frequently stand. 


“QUAINT AND CURIOUS” EXHIBITION 

An exhibition of the “Quaint and Curious,” which 
was held at the Colony Club, New York, from Febru- 
ary 28th to March toth, included many American 
documents, relics and keepsakes of historic value as 
well as rarities gathered from every part of the globe. 


Mrs. Payne Whitney had charge of the exhibition. It 
aroused unusual interest, and the attendance exceeded 
all expectations. 

A number of the most interesting American exhibits 
were grouped at the end of the room, and here were 
several relics associated with Washington. One of 
these was a camp bed owned and used by Washington 
and presented by him to one of his generals, Peter 
Gansevoort. To the same Generel he gave a camp out- 
fit, which was also displayed. 

Two small portrait plaques of Andrew Jackson and 
his wife attracted much attention because of the ex- 
cellence of their likeness and their great rarity. They 
were made of plaster and the name of the subject ap- 
peared on the left margin, extending from the top to 
the bottom. Mrs. G. Hermann Kinnicutt lent them. 


Among the American documents was a framed letter 
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from Theodore Smith of Haverstraw, introducing 
Aaron Burr and recommending him for admission to 
the New York Bar in 1789. It is now the property 
of Mrs. Lewis Gouveneur Morris. 


A later and more tragic story was told in Custer’s 
last message, sent to Maj. Reno June 25th, 1876, while 
making his last stand in the Big Horn Valley. Mrs. 
Owen D. Young now owns the message. 


A collection of Eighteenth Century articles relating 
to the tobacco industry made an interesting group. It 
was formed more than a century ago by a firm at 
Bristol, England, which imported Virginia tobacco. In- 
cluded in the collection were a brass tobacco box hay- 
ing a device which released a portion of tobacco when 
a penny was inserted, a set of brass tobacco scales 
known as Trafalgar scales, several tobacco jars, made 
of lead or terra cotta and a china dish with tobacco 
leaf decoration in an effective design. 


A number of patchwork quilts illustrated the re- 
markably intricate patterns which were developed. One, 
lent by Miss Edna McLean Nash had a particularly 
unusual geometric design. 


There were six interesting American sporting prints 
shown. They were lent by Renwick C. Hurry. 


The wearing apparel exhibited ranged from em- 
broidered nightcaps to the complete costume worn at 
a ball given in honor of General Washington. A 
charming ornament, lent by Mrs. John H. Janeway 
was a green enamel bowknot with a pendant of 
jewels. It belonged to Jenny Lind and was given to 
her by Fanny Kemble. 


There were a number of samplers, fans, bottles and ~ 
handkerchiefs showing various historic scenes. But 
an exhibit which was unique and which aroused con- 
siderable amusement was a very early bicycle with an 
iron and wooden seat. It belongs to Mrs. Payne 
Whitney. 

Part of a Lowestoft dinner service, lent by Miss 
Margaret S. Remsen, had a romantic element in its 
history. It was made to the order of Paul Basti, 
second agent of the Holland Land Company, on the 
occasion of his marriage. It was decorated with his 
monogram and a design of strawberry leaves, as his 
home near Philadelphia was called Strawberry Hill. 


Among the rarities, not American in origin, but of 
special interest, was a celebrated pair of duelling pis- 
tols presented to Beau Brummel by George IV. when 
he was Prince of Wales and bearing the arms of the 
Prince. Mrs. Frederic H. Hatch now owns them. 


A fine carved Chippendale daybed in hardwood, 
finished in mahogany color and upholstered in yellow 
damask, was made about 1745 for the First Countess 
of Mexborough. It was lent by Stair & Andrew. 


Other unusual and widely different exhibits were 
original Eighteenth Century inlaid mahogany scales 
made by Thomas Sheraton and now the property of 
Lenygon & Morant, Inc.; exceedingly rare and fine 
Lowestoft tureens in the form of life size cows’ heads ~ 
lent by Mrs. E. F. Hutton; and a note written by 
Voltaire on a playing card to Madame Gallatin, and 
lent by Mrs. Albert Gallatin. 
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()ur pre-eminence as auc- 
ttoneers is unchallenged in 
New England. The best 
collections come to us for 
dispersal, and out services as 
appraisers are in continual 
demand. Our name means 
a square deal and honest 
treatment of both buyer 
and seller. 


LOUIS XVI ENSEMBLE 


French Bergéres Louis XVI, gilded walnut, yellow 
Utrecht velvet. French marquetry table, Louis XVI. 
Italian lamp vase, hand-painted parchment shade. 


William K. MacKay 


Company, Inc. 


We have many beautiful pieces which delight dis- 
criminating collectors searching for antiques of 


E distinction. 
Auctioneers 


and 
Appraisers 
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Pertod Furniture, Tapestries, Objects d’ Art 
1/2, B E> 7 tb:d ta NEW eLORK 
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7 BOSWORTH STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Original 
Autograph Letters 


Manuscripts and documents of world-famous au- 
thors, generals, statesmen, composers and other 
celebrities bought and sold. Largest and most com- 


Old Flasks Stiegel Glass 


: prehensive collection of autographs in America to 
4 Prints Early Silver ferson, Lincoln, Lee, Napoleon, Poe, Emerson, Whit- 
4 , man, Dickens, Thackeray, Kings and Queens of 
} Furniture France and England, Presidents of U. S., Signers of 


Declaration of Independence. 


Sample copy “The Autograph Bulletin,” a cata- 
logue-magazine for collectors, mailed free. 


GrorcE W. REYNOLDS THOMAS F. MADIGAN 


(Successor to P. F. Madigan, Est. 1888) 
48 West 49th Street 
New York 


Showrooms, 1742 M St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


choose from, including Washington, Hamilton, Jef- 
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PLEASURES OF COLLECTING 


I confess I have as yet never been able clearly to ascer- 
tain the reason why certain individuals of varied tastes 
and habits become as they advance in life the collectors of 
china, old plate, manuscripts, autographs, pictures, and 
all those miscellaneous objects of art or relics of past 
generations classed under the comprehensive name of 
antiques, apparently without having any taste for the 
rare and the beautiful. It matters little who they are; 
but it is a fact that there are nowadays thousands and 
tens of thousands of persons whose prevailing passion 
is the collection of antiques—in which comprehensive 
term I include all that is precious and beautiful as well 
as mediocre in art, whether pictures, porcelain, ivory or 
wood carving, terra cotta, miniatures, jewelry, or plate. 
I can fully understand that the man of wealth should 
be anxious to adorn his home with works of rare art, 
on which individually he may scarcely gaze, and of the 
real value of which he is in a great measure ignorant. 
I can also fully understand that the dealer in “antiques” 
should be desirous of obtaining a thorough knowledge 
of the value of the goods which he barters, in order that 
he may buy in a cheap market and sell in a dear one, till 
eventually the love of art-possessions may so creep into 
his heart that even his soul suffers a pang at parting 
with some rare and precious object; and. I know that 
among the higher class of dealers there are to be found 
men of varied attainments and great taste and knowledge. 
But I know also that So-and-So will very often invest 
a large amount in the purchase of a Sévres cup of that 
most lovely color termed “rose du Barry,” or of a 
Wedgwood vase of the most elegant form and design, 
in order that others may envy and admire; while to the 
possessor the one is a mere cup while the other is 
simply a vase. 

There are, however, far higher and more agreeable 
motives which lead the man of refined taste to become a 
real practical collector, whatever his position or means ; 
and when that’ man is found who collects from pure 
devotion to art, he at once becomes a benefactor to the 
human race, as his object is to instruct and improve the 
artisan of our day, whether it be in furniture, lace, porce- 
lain, jewelry, texture designs, or wood-carving. 

It is an obvious fact that the art-genius of the day in 


which we live is turning to the past for its designs. 


We invent nothing that is new and beautiful, but we 
repeat much of the beautiful of past periods. Our jew- 
ellers owe their most elegant designs to Etruria and 
Greece. In domestic furniture we are reproducing the 
graceful forms of the French upholsterers who furnished 
the salons and boudoirs of Paris. 

Now all these manifest features of industrial art are 
to be attributed to the collections of those who have dedi- 
cated their time and experience to the gathering together 
of various specimens of the art of past ages. The treas- 
ures of the museums open to the public are of infinite 
practical utility. Yet I will venture to say that the 
individuals who collected these art-treasures commenced 
their pleasing labors in the first instance from the simple 
desire to gratify personal vanity, or with the less noble 
thirst of gain. Say nay who will, there is no greater 
pleasure to the collector than that of buying cheap and 
selling dear, even if money-be no great object. Indeed, 
I know more than one collector who has sold his whole 
collection for the mere pleasure of recommencing his 
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search for another, or to obtain some precious and unique 
relic, the possession of which elevated him above all other 
connoisseurs. 

The amateur collector who wishes to indulge in a little 
trafic with his friends need not be ashamed of dabbling 
in the business. When once a man becomes a collector, 
he can hardly escape becoming a seller. The Children 
of Israel have always been conspicuous dealers in the 
fine arts; and the Rothschilds are well-known collectors 
of the finest art treasures of the past. 

Kings and queens, emperors and men of high degree, 
for centuries past have loved the ceramic art with no 
common passion; while, by an assiduous cultivation of 
the same art, men of low birth and little education have 
raised themselves to honor and high estate. Who that 
dwells with pleasure on the search for an antique has not 
perused the fascinating life of the poor potter Palissy? 
What collector does not remember the struggles and 
triumphs of Wedgwood? 

The Chinese emperors by high rewards alone obtained 
the then unrivalled egg-shell china. The Celestials testi- 
fied their admiration of the, inventor by enrolling the 
potter-martyr in the catalogue of deities. The Duke of 
Urbino introduced the highly artistic, if not the graceful, 
majolica. 

Men of all ages, all countries, all ranks have devoted 
themselves to the worship of the beautiful in art. 

To the amateur no book ever published, however valu- 
able, interesting, or correct it may be, is of much avail. 
An extensive and correct list of works is doubtless of 
great theoretical service to the collector; but, alas, in the 
age in which we live, I have yet to learn there exists 
any article ever produced by the inventive mind and 
hand of man that cannot be in some measure—ofttimes 
admirably—imitated. I therefore venture to assert, after 
long years of constant practice and study, that practical 
knowledge, that instinctive appreciation of perfection, 
which is the fruit of experience, are the only real and 
efficient guides by which the antique hunter may secure 
prizes in the markets of the world. There is Wedg- 
wood and Wedgwood. Between two Dresden groups there 
may be all the difference of the highest and lowest art. 


Think me not presumptuous. I am only a humble col- 
lector, and have been frequently deceived, though the 
passion has reigned for many a year in my breast. For 
many vears I iollowed the pursuit of a collector. Alas, 
only in the most simple and economical fashion. But far 
removed as my power of purchasing may be from that 
of some I know, it has been my privilege to linger with 
admiring eyes and longing heart over some of the finest 
specimens. I have gloated, I have longed, and then 
flown from those treasures, conscious of my inability to 
purchase the finest, and not caring to possess inferior 
examples. But if my means are not large, my experience 
was extensive. Thus have I made friends with many 
a choice specimen, and have by good fortune secured 
some small treasures for the adornment of my home. 
As I smoke my meditative cigar, and gaze with con- 
templative eyes upon those precious pieces, which are to 
me as are his scalps to the Indian warrior, memory re- 
calls many a quaint record of my wanderings and re- 
searches, which may be of value to those who may chance 
to follow in my footsteps. A man is little to be en- 
vied who can look on works of art without being the 
better for so doing. 
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FOR SALE 


“TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES of Celebrated Trav- 

ellers,’ by Henry Howe, 1856, Mezzotint engrav- 
ings, contains Bryant's Overland Journey to California, 
$5.00; Old Farm House—winter, Cur. & Ives, $17.00; 
white quilt, 56 small blue and orange stars, $15.00: 
large Acanthus water pitcher, $15.00; appliqued 
tulip quilt: red, green and white, $35.00; eagle bread 


plate, $10.00. ETHEL G. CHAMPION, Rome, Ohio. 


OLD MAPLE and Pine Bureaus for sale. Work 

tables; card tables; old hood cradle; mahogany 
tables; tip tables; sofas; ladder-back chairs, and Wind- 
sors; Franklin fireplace; light stands, lamps; Paisley 
shawls; silk shawls; hooked rugs; brass kettles; glass; 
Pewter; china; cup plates; Currier & Ives colored 
prints, old chests; old sea chest, etc. E. V. WALKER, 
131 Central St., Manchester, N. H. 


DAVENPORT—Mahogany, serpentine back, refin- 

ished and upholstered in a neutral colored silk tap- 
estry, $75 crated; large ogee mahogany mirror, glass 
and frame in very good original condition, $18.50 
boxed. MAPLE VIEW ANTIQUE SHOP, Syracuse- 
Watertown Highway, Maple View, N. Y. 


') BLACKSTONE ANTIQUE SHOP—Butler’s sideboard; 


i] ENTIRE STOCK of the late ELMER J. BONIS, dealer 


} 2847. 


} six inches high. Make offer. 


slope-top desks, walnut secretary, shaving stands, 


| fiddleback chairs; tilt-top tables; dragon candlesticks; 


H. L. WILKINS, 


whale-oil lamps; luster pitcher. 


in antiques, is now on sale at his house, 209 East 
Post Road, White Plains, N. Y. Tel. White Plains 
Number of rare pieces. Prices reasonable. 
| Dealers welcome. 


? IVORY FOR SALE—Nine small figures, musicians, 


each holding a different instrument, standing on a 
| jewel-studded metal barrel. Beautiful workmanship, 


Address T. R. A., care 
The Antiquarian. 


| PEWTER PLATES MARKED — Badger, Danford, 

Curtis, Wm. Will, Philadelphia; Boyd, Philadelphia; 
) Henry Will, New York; Basset, New York. Sizes six 
) and nine inches. MILLER, 679 Lexington Avenue, 


) MOUNTAIN ANTIQUES SHOP—Early American 
: walnut table, 1690; Helmet Creamer; Lowestoft. 
| Many things that cannot be duplicated. Dealers wel- 
}icome. 204 Commerce St., Roanoke, Va. 


|) SET OF TEN mahogany fiddleback chairs, desk, 


| grandfather's clock; other articles. Private home, 
moderate prices. MRS. J. S. BROWN, South Lyme, 


| Conn. 


LOG CABIN ANTIQUES, Dundee, N. Y.—American 
| Antigues at wholesale prices. A few rare-—all 
‘good. Special list. SPECIAL—Curly Maple Mirror 
Reproductions, Chippendale and others—priced low. 


' FRENCH FASHION PLATES of forty to fifty years 
| ago. Large size, about 10x 12 inches, steel en- 
' sraved, beautifully colored, 50 cents each, postpaid. 
VIRS. W. R. BROWNE, Wyoming, N. Y 


"ALL SALE OF ANTIQUES—New lists, photos. Ev- 
| erything guaranteed old. Orders promptly filled 
nd safely shipped anywhere. Dealers supplied. 


| (HE CRADLE ANTIQUE SHOP, Lodi, N. Y. 


MARY B. ATKINSON 
Antiques 
112 East State Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


THE CORN CRIB SHOP 
General Line of Antiques 
Six minutes’ drive from the Post Office 


Poppasquash Road, Bristol, Rhode Island 


FOR SALE 


i ee ee ee 
NEEDLEWORK PICTURES; chintz; pair of Dresden 


groups; ship’s hull in ivory; group of spunglass 
ships; Capa di Monti piece; large silver resist pitcher; 
Sunderland and copper luster; blue Staffordshire set; 
embroidered shawls; chessmen; rush seat settee; pair 
of ruby carafes. MISS STETSON’S ANTIQUITY 
SHOP, Brick House, Spring Street, Brunswick, Maine. 


CURLY MAPLE Four-Poster Beds—Three fine ones; 
curly maple highboys, tables, stands and _ chairs. 
Sheraton dining table, melodeons, coverlets; Currier 
& Ives prints; curly maple trundle bed; pewter; 
lamps; dishes, and attic treasures. ORA ALSESTE 
MacKENZIE, 31 Monroe Street, Warren, Ohio. 


BASALT PITCHER—Carved walnut dining table, 

large fine curly maple bed; large pine Dutch table; 
9-in. soup bowl in pewter with three eagles on bot- 
tom; pewter cupboard. Many other interesting pieces. 


MRS. E. S. MacILVAIN, Egypt Road, Norristown, Pa. — 


EMPIRE BEDROOM SUITE for sale. Rare first style, 
1798. Tapering pilasters surmounted by gilt bronze 


busts. Secretary, bed, bureau, stand, in light mahog- 
any. Originals. Beautiful. Photographs. Address 
P. C., care of The Antiquarian. 

WANTED—TO PURCHASE 
ANYTHING printed in Connecticut before 1800— 


newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, letters, books, 
etc. Currier & Ives and other lithographers showing 
steamboats, clipper ships, locomotives, railroad scenes, 
hunting, fishing, sports, views of cities, etc. Wanted 


by HARRY STONE. 137 Fourth Ave.. New York City. 


OLD POSTAGE STAMPS—I want to buy stamps used 

from 1845 to 1863; many of these are worth $ $ $. 
Look over that box of old letters up attic, take out 
the letters, and send me the envelopes! Do not re- 
move stamps from the paper, as they are worth much 


more in the original cover with postmarks. FRANK 
POLLARD BROWN, 15 Bosworth St., Boston, Mass. 


CURRIER & IVES PRINTS—Want country scenes, 

railroading, early western scenes, card games, or 
yachting and boating prints. State price wanted. Ad- 
dress F. R. K., care of The Antiquarian. 


WANTED—Pictures of New York City, Chicago, San 
Francisco; also railroad and steamship pictures. 


R. C. HURRY, 7 East 54th St., New York. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


NOTICE—Jos. Yeager has moved to his new residence, 

2264 Park Ave., Cincinnati, O., where he will have 
on display his glass cup plates, historical flasks, 
pewter and paperweights. 


OLD CLOCKS repaired and restored by a specialist; 
a few for sale (some with wooden works) guaran- 
teed in running order. Correspondence is invited. 


C. R. COOK, 307 South Boots St., Marion, Ind. 


WE HAVE YOUR FAMILY CREST, and will paint an 

exact copy for $5. Family trees drawn. Scottish 
tartans and coats of arms. Pamphlets free. RALPH 
STOKES, Gen. P. O. Box 231° (B), Toronto (2); Ont. 


RARE BOOKS 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERATURE, Libraries, Old 
Historical Books, Old Acts and Statutes of all 
States, Autographs and Manuscripts, purchased and 
sold. Catalogues furnished upon request. RARE 
BOOK CO., 97-99 Nassau St., New York City. 


CADMUS BOOK SHOP, 312 West 34th St., New 

York. Many rare volumes on The West, The In- 
dians, Local History, Genealogy, Adventure. Cata- 
logues on request. 


Small Advertisements under Classified Headings, 50 cents per line per insertion.—Minimum charge, $2.00 
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A DIRECTORY OF ANTIQUE DEALERS 


THE ANTIQUAR Te 


NEW YORK 
GINSBURG & LEVY 
397 Madison Avenue New York 
E. GOTTSCHALK 
150 Lexington Avenue New York 
HODGE PODGE SHOP 
49 Christopher Street New York 
RENWICK C. HURRY 
7 East 54th Street New York 


LOUIS XIV ANTIQUE SHOP 
9 East 55th Street New York 
F. NOBLE & CO. 
124-126 Lexington Ave. New York 
MARY CLAIRE O’BRIEN 
63 Fifth Av. (entrance on 13th) N. Y. 
FRED J. PETERS 
52 East 56th Street New York 
HARRY STONE 
147 Fourth Avenue New York 
ADRIAN FRANCOIS WELLENS 
345 West 88th Street New York 
» EDWARD MILLER 
679 Lexington Ave (56th St., N. Y. C. 
MAX WILLIAMS 
538 Madison Avenue New York 
JOSEPH NYBURG 
505 5th Ave. (Ent. 42d St.) N. Y. C. 
DONALD M. TIFFANY 
106 Broadway Bayside, L. I. 
FRED J. PETERS 
384-386 Broadway Flushing, L. I. 
MRS. RUTH D. KNOX 
4037 Lewiston Rd. Niagara Falls 
MRS. ALBERT DODGE 


N. Main Street, Pawling 
RUTH WEBB LEE 
72, East Aver, Pittsford 


MRS. E. E. WALTER 
103 Market St. Poughkeepsie 
THE COURT SHOP, INC. | 
Court and Cornelia Sts., Utica 
| 
PENNSYLVANIA 


SCHUMM ANTIQUE SHOP 
451 Main Street Bethlehem 
E. W. PENROSE 
Carlisle Cumberland County 
WILLIAM P. FIELES 
Christiana Lancaster County 
DAVID B. MISSIMER 
Market Sq. and High St. Manheim 

FERDINAND KELLER ’ 
216 South 9th St. Philadelphia 
SUSSEL’S 
Spruce Cor. 18th 
PHILADELPHIA ANTIQUE CO. 
1725 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
ANTIQUE SHOP. \ 
1124 Pine Street Philadelphia 
KERN’S ART SHOP : 
1725 Arch Street Philadelphia 
STEPHEN K. NAGY 
8 South 18th Street Philadelphia 
MARTHA deHAAS REEVES 
1026 Pine Street Philadelphia 
FRANCIS D. BRINTON 
Oermead Farm West Chester 
BERGMAN ANTIQUE SHOP 


322-326 So. Duke St. York 
et et 


NEW JERSEY 


JAMES F. IANNI 
1777 Haddon Avenue, Camden 
FRANCES WOLFE CAREY 
38 Haddon Avenue Haddonfield 
MARTHA deHAAS REEVES 
20 Potter St. Haddonfield 
WILMER MOORE 
18 West Broad Street Hopewell 
MARIE L. LARKIN 
Paramus Rd. Ridgewood, N. J. 
MRS. EDITH BRUEN 
100 Central Ave. Madison 
GEORGE DUY ROGERS 
150 South St., Morristown 
THORPE’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
321 West Front Street, Plainfield 
REID’S ANTIQUE & AUCTION 
GALLERIES 


27 North Warren Street Trenton 


MASSACHUSETTS 
QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 
Queen Anne Corners Accord 


JANE FRANCES 
33 River St. 


GEORGE GEBELEIN 


Boston 


79 Chestnut Street Boston 
FRANCIS NICHOLS 
115 Charles Street Boston 
I. SACK 
85 Charles Street Boston 
SIMON STEPHENS 
157 Charles Street Boston 


ELLA B. SPARRELL 
1085 Pleasant St., 
_ ALFRED M. UHLER 
Lexington Road Concord 
YE OLDE LINCOLN HOUSE 
The Countryway Cohasset 


THE FITCHBURG ANTIQUE SHOP 


682 Main Street Fitchburg 
_F. A. POOLE 
Bond’s Hill Gloucester 


YEARS AGO 
N. Egremont Rd. Gt. Barrington 
MRS. CLARK’S SHOP 
38-44 N. Water St. New Bedford. 
; F. E. CUMMINGS 
Cushing’s Corner J Hanson 
JOHN BAILEY HOUSE 
Pathway to Plymouth, Hanover 4 Cor. 
DANIEL F. MAGNER 
Fountain Square Hingham 
R. W. BURNHAM 


Main Road Ipswich 


VILLAGE GREEN ANTIQUE SHOP 


59 South Main Street, 
W. B. SPAULDING 
17 Walnut St. Haverhill, Mass. 
KINGSTON ANTIQUE SHOP 
Plymouth Rd. Kingston 
Cc. E. COMINS 
1 East Main St. Warren, Mass. 
MRS. KATHERINE PURDY 
Stockbridge Rd. Lenox 
LOUISE R. READER 
417 Westford St., cor Wilder, Lowell 
SAMUEL TEMPLE 
Main Street, Lynnfield Centre 
Cc. F. BESSOM 
11 Washington St. Marblehead 
MRS. MARY D. WALKER 
Wareham Rd. & Front St. Marion 
S. ELIZABETH YORK 
Marion Road, Mattapoisett 
C. E. LARKIN 
33 Temple St. Newburyport 
W. W. BENNETT 
22-24 No. Water St., New Bedford 
MRS. CLARK’S SHOP 
38 No. Water Street New Bedford 
THE COLONIAL SHOP 
22 N. Water St. New Bedford, Mass. 
ED. WHITNEY 
The Maples N. Attleboro 
EMMA G. FITTS 
59 Winter St., Mohawk Trail, Orange 
GRAHAWM’S ANTIQUES 


Ipswich 


25 Lynde Street Salem 
. S. METCALFE 
Federal and North Streets Salem 


Cc. H. & A. L. WARNER 
Near Seven Pines Sheffield 
ALTON L. DEAN 
60 Harrison Avenue Taunton 
BAKER’S ANTIQUE ROOMS 
West Dennis Cape Cod 
OLD PARISH HOUSE 
ANTIQUE SHOP 
Main Street West Medway 


OHIO 


GEORGE WILLIAM BIERCE 
8903 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 
THE YEARS AGO SHOPPE 
67 North Washington St., Columbus 


IONE AVERY WHITE 
15401 Richmond Place, E. Cleveland 


R. M. DAVIDSON 


58 Hudson Avenue Newark 


The charge for listing Antique Dealers in the Directory is $10 for 


Bridgewater, Route 102 


CONNECTICUT 


H. E. BURGESS 

358 W. Putnam Avenue, Greenwich 
J. M. MITCHELL 

173 Greenwich Ave. Greenwich 
A. E. CARROLL 

735 Main Street East Hartford 

PILGRIM ANTIQUE SHOPPE 

519 Farmington Ave. Hartford 
JOSEPH JENDE 

13 S. Water St., East Port Chester 


SPINNING WHEEL SHOP 
115 East Putnam Avenue Greenwich 


MAYFIELD’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Boston Post Road Noroton 


NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD 
9 Westport Avenue Norwalk 


THE ANTIQUE EXCHANGE 
210 Disco Bldg., Franklin Sq., Norwich 
D. A. BERNSTEIN 
Adams Corner Sound Beach 
GREENWICH ANTIQUE SHOPPE 
256 W. Putnam Ave., Greenwich 

HERBERT F. KNOWLES } 
West Cheshire New Haven County }} 
THE STEPPING STONE 
277 Elm Street, West Ilaven 
ROSALIND G. TRASK 
16 Ouaker Lane West Hartford 


in 
a 
WOODMONT INN ANTIQUE SHOP } 
14 Cherry St. Woodmont-on-the-Sound ) 
RHODE ISLAND 

G. I. STEELE ] 
45 Pelham St. Newport } {}- 
MABEL K. ROGERS i ¢ 
115 Waterman St., Providence | | 
The Minden (residence) Providence 
WICKFORD HILL ANTIQUE SHO! 
141 W. Main St., Wickford | } 
VERMONT 
HARRIS ANTIQUE HOME 
18 Franklin St., Brando 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
J. C. DERBY 
22 and 24 Warren St. 
E. ANTON 
30-38) Dhird ests, 
LYNDE SULLIVAN 
Strafford Count 
LEILA J. FARR a) 
Stratton Road East Jaffrey | 


WEBSTER PLACE ANTIQUE SHO! | 
Daniel Webster Highway Franklir) | 
FULLER HOMESTEAD 

Hancock Hillsborough Count 
STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER | 
The Cross Roads Peterborgugl 
E. A. WIGGIN 
275 State St. Portsmout! 
SUGAR HILL ANTIQUE SHOP 


Miss Sybil Nash Sugar Hil) |) 
= oe 3 


Concord} — 
Dover; | 


Durham 


5 
: 


MISSOURI 


THE CURIOSITY SHOP | 
1903 Main Street Kansas Cit 
YE OLD TYME SHOPPE ~ 


711 So. Tenth Street 


‘ 
a 


St. Josep 


OREGON 
RAYMOND’S ANTIQUE SHOP |) 
705 Davis Street, Portlan; 


J. W. WOOD 
705 Davis Street 


MAINE 
THE THREE GABLES 


204 Broadway Bang‘ 
MISS STETSON’S ANTIQUE SH( 
10 Spring Street Brunswit) 
A. O. BESSE 
Kennebunkport York Coun : 
— 


six months or $18 for one year. | 
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ANY persons owning old silver have ques- 
tions to ask about the pieces they have or 
We will 


be pleased to correspond with you regarding your 


which are in the possession of relatives. 
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OLD SILVER 


OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE 
OLD PEWTER 


Do not trust your rare pieces to inexperienced 
hands. 


quality and to change its color may destroy its 
value. 


Sometimes its color denotes its rarity and 


PTTL LULL LOL LOLLURUL ULLAL LAD L 


We have had many years of experience with Old 
Silver, Old Sheffield Plate and Old Pewter, and 


we will handle your pieces to the best advantage. 


GEBELEIN 


79 CHESTNUT STREET 


Boston, Mass. 
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A CORNER OF 
ONE OF MY ROOMS 


EARLY 
AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Nellie Sprague 
LOCKWOOD 


9 Westport Avenue 
Norwalk, Conn. 


On the Boston Post Rd. 
Phone 845 Norwalk 


Retail Phone—Plaza 2183 


Louis XIV. Antique Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Wholesale 


9 EAST 55th STREET (near 5th Ave.) 
NEW YORK CITY 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


ANTIQUE TAPESTRIES BROCADES 
VELVETS COPES CHASUBLES 
BANNERS >PETIGE POINT SUAGES 
OIL PAINTINGS 


MINIATURES ANTIQUE JEWELS 
ANTIQUE CHINESE PORECLAINS 
JADES BRONZES 
WOOD CARVINGS EMBROIDERIES 


CHINESE COSTUMES 


We supply Antiques and Costumes for 

Private Functions or for Moving Picture 

Scenery. A large stock is always held in 
reserve for that purpose. 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


in MAPLE, PINE and CHERRY, 
consisting of Highboys, Bureaus, 
Desks, Chests of Drawers, etc. 


LAMPS—GLASSWARE—POTTERY 
IRON HARDWARE 


A. E. CARROLL 
735 Main Street, East Hartford, Conn. 
Telephone, Laurel 84 


WOODMONT INN 
WOODMONT, CONN. 


The Woodmont Inn Antique 
Shop offers an unusually fine, 
large collection of maple, cherry, 
mahogany and early pine furni- 
ture. Some of the offerings 
are: A curly maple bedroom 
set, cherry full-front desk, curly 
maple butler’s desk, a braceback 
Windsor armchair, a_ banister- 
back armchair. Large variety 
of early glass, pewter, etc. 

number of good hooked rugs. 


ONT INN 
12), AOL. IBYobie Coe 
Woodmont, Conn. 


WOOD 


Woodmont-on-the-Sound 


DOROTHY OR SGU A RyaliNG. 


eANTIQUES 


651 Main Street New Rochelle, N. Y. 
(on the Boston Post Road) 
“A Good Antique ts a Good Investment’’ 


(We Guarantee our Merchandise to be as 
Represented) 
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‘The Old Print Shop’’ 


150 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York City 


Where can be found one of the largest 


Collections of Prints in America— 


Portraits of Eminent People 
Old New York Prints 
Color Mezzotints 
Sporting Prints 
Currier & Ives 
Fashion Plates 
Etchings 
Maps 
And many other interesting subjects. 
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Early American Antiques 


ARTHUR J. SUSSEL 


Spruce Cor. Eighteenth Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARTS ANTIQUES 


WILMER MOORE 
18 West Broad St., 
Hopewell, N. J. 
Chintzes, Furniture, 
Glass, China, Prints 
Old Pottery 


8 Miles from Princeton—13 Miles from Trenton 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 
We hold 1,250,000 vols., second-hand and new, 
every conceivable subject. Books on approval. 
Also Rare Books, Out-of-Print Books, and sets 
of Authors. Catalogues free (20 issued). Out- 
line your requirements and interests. Commis- 


sions executed. 
FOYLES, 
121 Charing Cross Road, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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THE ANTIQUARIA 
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Spanish 

— Antique 
Shiny 


MONTLLOR BROS 


ESTABLISHED 1909 


Unquestionably 
The Leading 
Collectors and 
Direct Import- 
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ers of Spanish 
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Antiques 


AO. WO. Ae. 


768 Madison Avenue at 66th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Tampa Galleries 
400 Grand Central Ave. 
at Hyde Park, Tampa, Fla. 


Palm Beach Galleries 
Plaza Bldg. 
Palm Beach, Fla. 
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Freneria 5 
Mercaderes 24 


Barcelona 
Galleries 
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CURRIER & IVES*PRi as 
Prestdents—Clipper Ships—Country Life 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 
in Pine, Maple, Cherry and Mahogany 


TERRY CLlOGKs 
Highboys, Lowboys, Tables, Chairs, 
Secretaries, Desks 


H: STONE 


138 CHARLES STREET BosTON, MASss. 


MITCHELL'S eANTIOURSSHOE 
173 Greenwich Ave. 


Antique and Modern Auction Sales Conducted in 
our Salerooms. 


Greenwich, Conn. 


Outside Auctions held for Dealers and Private Parties. 
Let us put you on our mailing list. 


STEPHEN K. NAGY 
COLLECTION OF OLD MAPS 
1631 to 1810. 
SILHOUETTES—COINS—MEDALS 
Books for Collectors 
LISTS FREE 
8 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE ANTIQUARIAN 


to be held at 


Auctioneer 


Plaza 7778 


' Announcing a Four Day Sale of 


RNLIOURS 
Pee GC HION 


LEBANON, PENNSYLVANIA 


under the auspices of 


feel. Gilbert 


during the latter part of May. 


Date and description will be published in the 
May number of The Antiquarian. 


If interested in antiques, have your name 
placed on our mailing list. 


lee. GILBERT, Lebanon, Pa. 


RALPH CAPOZZI 


Early American Antiques and 
Bric -a- Brac 


I may have just the piece you are searching 
for. Come and see for yourself 


591 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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One of many patterns. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 


CURTAIN DRAPERIES MADE TO ORDER BY HAND 


Reviving an old time process, in modern designs on lace of filet net 
ARTISTIC - UNIQUE - DURABLE 


Mrs. ANNIE W. BEEDE 
18 Church Street Wakefield, Mass. 
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VERY UNUSUAL 
HARRISON 


Presidential Campaign 
piece, white satin 
spread with oil paint- 
ings of the first eight 
Presidents as a bordet 
and a large center piece 
with very beautiful 
embroidery. 


MAR TEAS DEA ASaR EE NES 


1026 PINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
and 
20 POTTER STREET, HADDONFIELD, N. J. 


ESTABLISHED 1896 


Telephone 3528 


Visit the “Old Reliable’ 
THORP’S ANTIQUE SHOPPE 


CHAS. H. PALMER, Proprietor 
321 WEST FRONT ST, 
LANGUES BR ING ah. 


We carry at all times a large General Line of Antiques, 


and welcome your inspection. 


eee.) BURGESS 


Early American Furniture 
Panel Work, Doors and Mantels 


358 WEST PUTNAM AVENUE 


Boston Post Road 


Phone 1213 


Greenwich, Conn. 


THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN ANTIQUE SHOP 
1124 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE SHOP THAT GUARANTEES 
ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
ANTIQUES ONLY 
EARLY AMERICAN A SPECIALTY 


ANTIQUES 
At Reasonable Prices 


SHIP MODELS 
CAREFULLY RESTORED 


DONALD M. TIFFANY 
106 Broadway, Bayside, L. I. 
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BURLINGTON MAGAZINE MONOGRAPH 


i 


CHINESE ART 


AN INTRODUCTORY REVIEW OF PAINTING, 
CERAMICS, TEXTILES, BRONZES, 
SCULPTURE, JADE, Etc. 
by 
ROGER FRY, BERNARD RACKHAM, 
LAURENCE BINYON, W. PERCEVAL YETTS, 
A. F. KENDRICK, OSVALD SIREN, 

W. W. WINKWORTH. 


150 illustrations in color and monotone. Valuable 
appendix, series of maps, etc. Medium, 4to. (Nearly 
as large as the Burlington Magazine.) $8.50.  Illus- 
trated prospectus sent on request. 


E. WEYHE 


794 Lexington Ave. New York 


Subscriptions also received for The Burlington Maga- 
zine, Special copy, $1.00; by the year, $9.00. 


THE ANTIQUARI Am 


FA Cries 


New England is the center of the antique 
business in the United States. 


Boston is the center of the antique business 
in New England. 


The Transcript is the only newspaper in 
Boston, New England and the United States 
that publishes once each week—Saturday— 
well illustrated, authentically written articles 
about antiques. 


Therefore the ‘Transcript is the logical 
paper to subscribe to and advertise in if you 
are interested in antiques. 


Let us send you a sample copy with our 
subscription and advertising rates. 


Boston Lvening Transcript 


324 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Antique Department LIBerty 6600 


FOR SALE 


THREE-PART DINING TABLES—Highboys, Pair 

Dining Tables, Lowboys, Banjo Clocks, Rugs, Pew- 
ter, Rare Glass, Collection Latches, Collection Bot- 
tles, Rare Pine Pieces, Mirrors. Three large floors 
filled with Antiques, besides 14-room annex. Also 
owner summer hotel, ““The Old Stage Coach Tavern,” 
furnished in antiques—all for sale)e MYLKES’ AN- 
TIQUE SHOP, Burlington, Vt.—where the real values 


can be found. 


MIRROR PICTURES—Hand painted; Staffordshire 

figures repaired; Samplers restored, damaged ones 
bought. JUNE G. WILLIAMS, 473 Salem St., Brad- 
ford, Mass. 


BLACKSTONE ANTIQUE SHOP—Mahogany Pedestal 

Card Table; Walnut Slope-top Desks; Hepplewhite 
Secretary, Maple Testers, Hitchcock Chairs; Clews 
Water Girl Pitcher. H. L. WILKINS, Box 29, Black- 


stone, Va. 


EARLY AMERICAN MAP—‘‘Mova Anglia’’—1649. 

Ships, Indians and Animals in this hand-tinted, 
decorative replica. Size 15 by 20. Wholesale and 
retail. O. S. KENDALL, Grant Sq., Worcester, Mass. 


LOWELL RAILROAD BOTTLE, one-half pint size; 
also two Franklin and two Stag bottles. Box No. 
42, care The Antiquarian, 461 Eighth Ave., New York. 


STAFFORDSHIRE BLUES—Sugar dish and plates, old 

blue ware, made in Staffordshire; one depicting 
Landing of Gen. LaFayette at New York. Apply 
MRS. MASON L. COPELAND, Laurens, South Caro- 


lina. 


SET OF SIX—Mahogany Slip-seat Chairs, graceful 
and in perfect original condition. Mahogany swell- 
front Bureau, in extra nice condition, cheap. M. J. 


FRENCH, 5665 Windsor Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TAPESTRY, 5 ft. 9 x 4 ft. 6, of John Alden and 


FOR SALE 


Priscilla, signed H. H. Kennedy, 1702; jade green 
Bristol Vase, 12 in. proof; Matched set of Bennington 
Tobies; Copeland Platter, Turkish Altar Lamp. RUTH 
C. LEPPERT, College Ave. Studio, Ithaca, N. Y. 


ARTIST RETURNING ABROAD MUST _ SELL 

quickly a collection of old Spanish and English 
Furniture and Antiques; vargueno, tables, leather 
chests, carved mirrors and candlesticks, brass lamps 
and copper brasero, old porcelain, glass, etc. E. K. 


THOMPSON, | W. 68th St. Phone Trafalgar 6194. 


RARE WHALING PICTURE, “Sperm Whaling with 
its Varieties,” 3 feet by 21 inches, $225.00; “Noah 
Ark,” $22.00; “‘Bunker Hill Monument,” $22.00; 
“Washington,” $10.00; “Zachary Taylor,’ $10.00; 
“Abraham Lincoln.” with no beard, $25.00. F. E. 
WOODMAN, 217 Pine St., Bangor, Me. 


BLAEU’S MAP OF NEW YORK and New England, 

circa 1633-38, perpetrated in a hand-tinted replica. 
Sailing-ships, Indians and animals illustrate this quaint- 
ly decorative 16 by 20 rarity. Wholesale and retail. 
OLIVER S. KENDALL, Worcester, Mass. 


LOWESTOFF TEA SET, eighteen-piece, black, white | 
and gold. Box No. 40, care The Antiquarian, 461 
8th Ave., New York. 


A BELLOW’S LIFE-SIZE STUDY OF A MAN (nude). 
Unsigned but can be authenticated; may be seen 
in New York City. ESTHER HENION SOUDERS, 
2185 Cummington Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 


GETTYSBURG ANTIQUE SHOP — Grandfathers 

clock, cherry; solid mahogany lowboy, ball and 
claw, fine reproduction; hand made rugs. E. W. COX, 
28 Chambersburg Street, Gettysburg, Penna. 


Pee ee eee ee ee ee ee 


Mes A. 


imo ANTIOUARIAN 


MAYFIELD’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


Boston Post Road, Noroton, Conn. 


LARGEST COLLECTION OF 
OLD GLASS, CHINA AND 
CURIOS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED 


of every description thoroughly searched for and found expe- 
ditiously. We specialize in English editions. Imperfect sets 


completed. First editions supplied. Genealogies, family and 
town histories furnished. Back numbers of all magazines 
supplied. No charge or obligation for this service. Inquiries 
solicited. Regular Announcements free on request. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 Fifth Avenue. Dept. Q New York 


FOR SALE 


GENUINE ANTIQUES. Rush Seat Ladder Back and 

Spindle Back Chairs, Grandfather Clocks, Oak 
Dressers, Dining Tables, Highboys and Lowboys, Sets 
of Mahogany Chairs, Samplers, Old Glass pictures, 
Silhouettes, Staffordshire Figures, Pitchers, Mirrors, 
Ship Models, Oil Paintings, Water Color Drawings, 
Sporting Prints, etc. HOME & EXPORT. Lowest 
Trade Prices. G. H. CRAWFORD, 49 Bridge Street 
Row, Chester, England. 


FLORAL TINSELS in oval frames. Old-fashioned 

boquets combining moss roses, fuchias, bleeding- 
heart, gentians, tiger lilies, etc. Just the right touch 
of color for the Antique room, $10.00 postpaid. 
HOWARD ANTIQUE SHOP, School of Commerce 
Building, Auburn, Me. 


120 YEAR OLD HOUSE with modern addition in 

Stratford, Conn., Boston Post Road between Bridge- 
port and New Haven. Suitable for tea room or 
antique shop; 10 rooms, 2 baths, all conveniences; 
trolley and bus station at the door; grape vines, fruit 
trees; easy terms for quick sale. If interested write 


CHAS. DOHERTY, Devon, Conn. 
BLOWN 414 DIAMETER PLATE, 34 inches deep; 


one row of lines around heavy pontil mark in 114 
inch base; one row lines and three sunbursts and 
three groups of diamonds between hemmed edge with 


repeat pattern within hem; rings; best offer. ETHEL 
G. CHAMPION, Rock Creek, Ohio. 


CARVED IVORY CHESS SET, pronounced finest in 


America, Photographs. Correspondence with col- 


lectors and dealers invited. Address H. W. M., care 
The Antiquarian, 461 8th Ave., New York. 


COLLECTION OF LAMPS, Silhouette Shades and 

Shields, original in design and of fine workman- 
ship. General line. HARRIET WELLES CAPRON, 
25 Avon Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


FOR SALE—Fourteen-inch Dark Blue Niagara Falls 

Platter, water white, made by E. Wood & Son, 
Burslem, England; also Blue Glass Vase, Small Lustre 
Pitcher and Cup. M. E. BALDWIN, 59 Mountain 
Avenue, Maplewood, N. J. 


BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE Erie Canal De Witt Clinton 
Plate, good condition, $25.00. Box No. 41, care 
The Antiquarian, 461 Eighth Ave., New York. 


ce a aR ea 
ONE ANTIQUE PERSIAN, one Llama Lace Shawl, 

one Iran Carpet; also private collection Antique 
Arabian, Moorish, Spanish and Turkish weapons, all 
beautifully carved and inlaid. ADAMS, 164 E. 6lst 
St.. New York City. Telephone Regent 4123. 


PAIR OF HOUR GLASSES, all glass, no frames, in 

perfect condition. One runs six minutes, the other 
ten. Address B. Y W., care The Antiquarian, 461 
8th Avenue, New York. 


CLEMENTI PIANO, dating from early in Nineteenth 

Century, exceptionally fine condition, beautiful 
mahogany case in Sheraton style. Extremely reason- 
able in price. Address B. Y. W., care The Antiquar- 
ian, 461 Eighth Ave., New York. 


LOG CABIN ANTIQUES, Dundee, N. Y.—American 

Antiques at wholesale prices. A few rare-—all 
good. Special list. SPECIAL—Curly Maple Mirror 
Reproductions, Chippendale and others—priced low. 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE 
WANTED—Silver Spoons, large or small, with rat- 


tail. Either send on approval or send drawing and 
sketch of the maker's mark. C. G. RUPERT, Wil- 


mington, Delaware. 


WANTED—Vol. 1, No. 1, of “The Antiquarian’’; 


good condition. E. R. GILGOUR, 118 W. St. Clair 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED—Old colored plaster animals and orna- 

ments; courting mirror; C. & JI. prints. MRS. 
GEORGE W. DAVIS, 11 South Hawk Street, Albany, 
INSGYe 


$2 TO $500 EACH PAID for hundreds of old or odd 

Coins. Keep ALL old money, it may be VERY val- 
uable. Send 10 cents for illustrated Coin Value Book, 
4x6. Guaranteed Prices. Get Posted. We pay Cash. 
We Buy and Sell Antiques. CLARKE’S ANTIQUE 
OFFICE, Union St., Le Roy, N. Y. 


STAMP COLLECTOR DESIRES old postage stamps, 


large or small lots. Those on original envelopes 
preferred. Send samples stating number of each and 
price. GUY A. JACKSON, 106 Pemberton Bldg., 


Boston, Mass. 


WANTED —Pirates, Shipwrecks, Sea or Whaling 
Voyages, prints, books, letters, manuscripts wanted 


by HARRY STONE, 137 Fourth Avenue, New York 
WANTED—For my private collection: blue and other 


colored Stiegel glass, early Wistarburg glass, and 
exceptional flasks. Quote with price. CHARLES F. 
HEARTMAN, Metuchen, N. J. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 
YOUNG MAN wanted who has some knowledge of 


Interior Decoration and Antiques; this is an oppor- 
tunity for a conscientious beginner to grow up with 


a progressive firm. Address J. H., care The 
Antiquarian, 46] Eighth Ave., New York. 


FOR RENT to dealer in highest grade antiques, two 
rooms, facing Fifth Ave., with one of oldest and best 
known Art Galleries. For information call Plaza 5460. 


WESTERN DEALERS and private collectors should 
write me for photos and prices of my antiques; have 


some fine pieces. MISS C. DAVIS, Woman’s Club, 


' Athens, Ga. 


VISIT THE SNOW ANTIQUE SHOP handling a gen- 

eral line at St. Clairsville, Ohio, 10 miles west of 
Wheeling, W. Va., on the Old National Trail. Every- 
body welcome, but especially dealers. Lists with 
prices and photos sent on request. 


RARE BOOKS 


FIRST EDITIONS and RARE BOOKS 
AUTOGRAPHS of Famous Persons. 
Lists of either on request. 


ADELINE ROBERTS, 51 W. 49th St.. New York. 


CADMUS BOOK SHOP, 312 West 34th St., New 

York. Many rare volumes on The West, The In- 
dians, Local History, Genealogy, Adventure. Cata- 
logues on request. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERATURE, Libraries, Old 
Historical Books, Old Acts and Statutes of all 
States, Autographs and Manuscripts, purchased and 
sold. Catalogues furnished upon request. RARE 
BOOK CO., 97-99 Nassau St., New York City. 


Discolored, Broken, Dented and Partially Melted 
PEWTER 


Silver, Copper and Brass 
REPAIRED 


Often a piece of Pewter is more valuable when it 
is cleaned by careful, competent workmen. Our 
method avoids the use of abrasives on this fine 

metal if the pewter-bloom, or patina, is treasured. 


OLD EMPIRE VASES AND URNS 
Also Marked Bennington, Historical Blue Lowestoft, 
Lustre and Furniture 


GEBELEIN—REPAIR DEPT. 
79 Chestnut Street 


PeNOBERRGOs 


124-126 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
Near 28th Street Madison Square 2304 Est. 30 Years 


Boston, Mass. 


A DIRECTORY OF ANTIQUE DEALERS 


NEW YORK 
BRISTOL ANTIQUES IMP. CO. 
154 east eoothmest. New York 


MARTHA MORGAN 
120 East 57th St New York 


RALPH CAPOZZI 
591 Lexington Ave., New York 


GINSBURG & LEVY 
397 Madison Avenue New York 


E. GOTTSCHALK 
150 Lexington Avenue New York 


J. R. HERTER & CO. 
117 Be 52th et: New York 


HODGE PODGE SHOP 
49 Christopher Street New York 


C. VANDEVERE HOWARD 
141 E. 57th St. New York 


RENWICK C. HURRY 
7 East 54th Street New York 


MARY LENT 
9 East 8th St., New York 


DALVA BROTHERS 
510 Madison Ave. New York 


LOUIS XIV ANTIQUE SHOP 
9 East 55th Street New York 


COUNT C. R. MORNER 
658 Lexington Ave. New York 


F. NOBLE & CO. 
124-126 Lexington Ave. New York 


MARY CLAIRE O’BRIEN 
63 Fifth Av. (entrance on 13th) N. Y. 


FLORIAN PAPP 
684 Lexington Ave. New York 


FRED J. PETERS 
52 East 56th Street New York 


SPANISH ANTIQUE SHOP 
768 Madison Ave. New York 


16 EAST 13th ST. ANTIQUE SHOP 
16 E. 13th St. New York 


HENRY WEIL 
126 East 57th St., New York 


MORTIMER J. DOWNING 
9 E. 59th St., Room 305 New York 


MAX WILLIAMS 
538 Madison Avenue New York 


ABIGAIL STEVENSON ANTIQUE 
AND TEA SHOP 
143 East Main St. Huntington 


FRED J. PETERS 
384-386 Broadway Flushing, L. I. 


DONALD M. TIFFANY 


106 Broadway Bayside, L. I. 
RUTH WEBB LEE 
72 East Ave., Pittsford 


MRS. ALBERT DODGE | 
N. Main Street, Pawling 


ANDREW OATMAN 
Cailo Gardens Cambridge, N. Y. 


BUCKLEY OF BINGHAMTON 
Buckley Studios * Binghamton 


NEW JERSEY 


FRANCES WOLFE CAREY 
38 Haddon Avenue Haddonfield 


MARTHA deHAAS REEVES 
20 Potter St. Haddonfield 


WILMER MOORE 
18 West Broad Street Hopewell 


MARIE L. LARKIN 
Paramus Road Ridgewood 


MRS. EDITH BRUEN 
100 Central Ave. Madison 


THORPE’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
321 West Front Street, Plainfield 


REID’S ANTIQUE & AUCTION 
GALLERIES 


27 North Warren Street Trenton 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER 
The Crossroads Peterborough 


LYNDE SULLIVAN 


Durham Strafford County 


OHIO 


THE STUDIO OF 
MRS. RANDALL CRAWFORD 
6404 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 
IONE AVERY WHITE 
15401 Richmond Place, E. Cleveland 


R. M. DAVIDSON 
58 Hudson Avenue 


Newark 


MISSOURI 


THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
1903 Main Street Kansas City 


YE OLD TYME SHOPPE 
711 So. Tenth Street St. Joseph 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
GEORGE W. REYNOLDS 


1742 M St. N.W., Washington 


MRS. CORDLEY 
812 17th St eNewe Washington 


OREGON 
RAYMOND’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


705 Davis Street, Portland 
J. W. WOOD 
705 Davis Street Portland 


CONNECTICUT 
H. E. BURGESS 
358 W. Putnam Avenue, Greenwich 


: J. M. MITCHELL 
173 Greenwich Ave. Greenwich 


SPINNING WHEEL SHOP 
115 East Putnam Avenue Greenwich 


A. E. CARROLL 
735 Main Street East Hartford 


PILGRIM ANTIQUE SHOPPE 
519 Farmington Ave. Hartford 


OLD TIME THINGS SHOP 
Redhurst, Post Rd. Branford 


JOSEPH JENDE 
13 S. Water St., East Port Chester 


MAYFIELD’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Boston Post Road Noroton 


NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD 
9 Westport Avenue Norwalk 


THE ANTIQUE EXCHANGE 
210 Disco Bldg., Franklin Sq., Norwich 


WOODMONT INN ANTIQUE SHOP 


14 Cherry St. Woodmont-on-the-Sound 


PENNSYLVANIA 
WwW. S. SCHUMM 
451 Main St. Bethlehem 
WM. R. FIELES (Antiques As Is) 
Christiana 
BERGMAN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
322-326 S. Duke York 


MARY B. ATKINSON 
106 E. State St. Doylestown 


FRANCO-AMERICAN 
ANTIQUE SHOPPE : 
1203 Locust St., Philadelphia 


BENJ. FRANKLIN ANTIQUE SHOP 
1124 Pine St. Philadelphia 


GRISCOM GALLERIES : 
20 South 18th St., Philadelphia 


STEPHEN K. NAGY ; 
8 South 18th Street Philadelphia 


MARTHA deHAAS REEVES | 
1026 Pine Street Philadelphia 


SUSSEL’S ; 
N. E. Cor. 18th & Spruce, Phila. 


MRS. M. B. COOKEROW 
265 King st: Pottstown 


DAVID B. MISSIMER . 
Market Sq. and High St. Manheim 


FRANCIS D. BRINTON 
Oermead Farm West Chester 


THE HAYLOFT 
Bethlehem Pike Whitemarsh 


The charge for listing Antique Dealers in the Directory is $10 for six months or $18 for one year. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN 


THE WATERVILLE cANTIQUE SHOP 


SMALL WARES 


Rare historical flasks. 


Early American Glass and China. 
Currier and Ives Prints, 
Pitchers, and other old and beauti- 


ful things. 


2500 Chestnut Street 


Chester was settled in 1682. 


Antiques 
HADDONFIELD 


Early American Walnut Desk with Step 
Interior and Well, in the rough. 
High Comb-back Chair of unusual type. 
Several fine Chippendale Chairs. 


Located on the high road to New Jersey’s coast resorts, 
and only seven miles from Philadelphia. 


FRANCES WOLFE CAREY 


SNNEW ENGLAND cANTIQUE SHOP 


announces that it will be located 
for the next few months at 


36. CHARLES S TREE 
On the Second Floor 
Telephone, Haymarket 1751 M. WEBBER, Manager 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
OLD HOOKED RUGS— 

We have about 4,000 of them in all sizes 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Mirrors. 


Lustre 


Chester, Pa. 


A New Shop 
ISABEL; CAREB LONSWati rE 


Announces the 
opening of her shop 
for the sale of 
ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 
in 
PINE and MAPLE 
Early American 
Glass, Pottery, 

Pictures, 
2 BOND STREET, corner CONCORD AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Telephone, Porter 2285 


NEW JERSEY 


A DIRECTORY OF ANTIQUE DEALERS—Continued 


MASSACHUSETTS 
KING HOOPER SHOP 
73 Chestnut St. 


JORDAN MARSH COMPANY 
Antique Department Boston 


COLONIAL AND ORIENTAL 
ANTIQUES 


Boston 


151 Charles St. Boston 
ELMER C. HOWE 
73 Newbury St. Boston 


NEW ENGLAND SALES 
222 State St. Boston 


TREASURES OF OLD ITALY 


81 Charles St. Boston 
H. STONE 
138 Charles St. Boston 
MISS CRIMMINS 
88 Chestnut St. Boston 
GEORGE GEBELEIN 
79 Chestnut Street Boston 
LOUIS JOSEPH 
381 Boylston St., Boston 
I. SACK 
85 Charles Street Boston 


FREDERICK B. WALDO 


88 Philipps St., Boston 
_ ALFRED M. UHLER 
Lexington Road Concord 


HARRIET W. CAPRON 
25 Avon St., Cambridge 


ANGELO LUALDI, Inc. 
16 Cambridge St. East Cambridge 


E. CUMMINGS 


F, 
Cushing’s Corner Hanson 


W. B. SPAULDING 


17 Walnut St. Haverhill, Mass. MAINE 


HOWARD ANTIQUE SHOP 


THE TREASURE SHOP .- Hyannis 

Helen Trayes Huldah Spaulding School of Commerce Bldg. Auburn 
C. E. COMINS A. O. BESSE 

1 East Main St. Warren, Mass. Kennebunkport York County 


THE THREE GABLES 
204 Broadway Bangor 


SAMUEL TEMPLE 
Main Street, Lynnfield Centre 


Cc. F. BESSOM 
11 Washington St. Marblehead 


S. ELIZABETH YORK 
Marion Road, Mattapoisett 


MRS. CLARK’S SHOP 
38-44 N. Water St., New Bedford 


THE COLONIAL SHOP 
22 No. Water St. New Bedford 


VERMONT 


HARRIS ANTIQUE HOME 
18 Franklin St., Brandon 


G. M. MYLES’ ANTIQUE SHOP 
Burlington 


EMMA G. FITTS WISCONSIN 
59 Winter St., Mohawk Trail, Orange THE PETTIBONE-PEABODY CO. 
ISABELLA L. SPOONER Aovietonm 
Lunds Corner New Bedford 
FLADERMAN & KAUFMAN ILLINOIS 


68 Charles St. Boston 


OLD PARISH ANTIQUE SHOP 
Main St. West Medway 


LOUISE R. READER 
417 Westford St., cor Wilder, Lowell 


RAINEY FARM ANTIQUES 
State Rd., 3 mi. north, % mi. east 
Decatur 


MRS. M. A. DICKE 
808 Washington St. Evanston 


ENGLAND 


The Directory of Antique Dealers 
presents your card to thousands of 


G. H. CRAWFORD 


49 Bridge St. Row Chester 
Cc. T. FOWLER ' 
10 Castle Road Scarborough 


CECIL DAVIS, F.R.S.A. 
8 St. Mary Abbott’s Terrace 
Kensington Road, London, W.14 


Dealers and Collectors throughout the 
world each month. Every antique 
dealer should be represented here un- 
der this classification. The cost for 
six months is but $10; for a year $18. 
To our display advertisers it is free. 
Send in your card with a check now. 


BRASS TRIMMED 
OLD STYLE PERCUSSION PISTOLS 


15 inches long, 234 lbs. in working order, like cut $3.50. 
FLINT LOCK PISTOLS from $6.95 up. Large assort- 
ment of American and foreign guns, pistols, spears, 
powder horns, etc. 

CATALOG, 1925, 60TH ANNIVERSARY ISSUE. 372 
pages, fully illustrated, contains pictures and historical in- 
formation of all American muskets and pistols, including 
Colts, since 1775, with all World War guns. Mailed 
50 cents. Established 1865. 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 
501 Broadway 


New York City 


THE ANTIQUARIMS 


Old English Galleries 


88 CHESTNUT STREET BOSTON, MASss. 


MISS CRIMMINS 


English Antiques Exclusively 


Telephone Haymarket 6466 


Cupboard Dresser V 


Pine combined. 


Rough construction but fine for 
country home. Over 7 feet 
tall. Other interesting pieces. 


Price $350.00. 
FREDERICK B. WALDO 


88 Phillips Street 
off West Cedar 


Boston, Mass. 
Bowdoin 2945-M. 


and maple 


COLLECTORS 


Latest news and interesting articles ap- 
pear in THE NUMISMATIST, only 
American monthly on this absorbing 
hobby worthwhile because so closely 
I related to history and the arts. One 

Dollar brings next six issues including 
special Feature Number. Keep posted 
on developments in this field. Send 
cash, check or money-order. (An ex- 


cellent gift.) 
Suite G, 95 Fifth Aver 
AMERICAN NuMISMATIC ASSN. New York City | 


HODGE PODGE SHOP 
ANTIQUES 


Spring 7017 
Louise Middleton Chapman 


49 CHRISTOPHER ST., 
At Sheridan Square 
New York 


THE COLONIAL SHOP 


(W. W. BENNETT, Prop.) 
Antiques of All Kinds 


FURNITURE, GLASS, CHINA, POTTERY 
PRINTS 


Ship Models and other Whaling Items—Fireplace Fittings 


22-24 N. Water Street, New Bedford, Mass. 


Very Fine Child's 
HIGH WINDSOR ARM CHAIR 


CARVER-BANNISTER 
ARM CHAIR 


ALFRED M. UHLER 
17 Lexington Road 


Concord, Mass. 


SPINNING WHEEL SHOP 
Antiques 
Old Hooked Rugs 
115 E. Putnam Ave. Greenwich, Conn. 
Old Mahogany Lustre Old China 


Early American Furniture 
ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD 


Telephone Stuyvesant 1934 


MARY CLAIRE O’BRIEN 
ANTIQUES 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


ENTRANCE ON 13th ST. 


THE 16 EAST 13trH STREET 
ANTIQUE SHOP 
New York 


We have added many fine pieces to our 
stock of original American antique 


furniture and woodwork. 


A Limited Number of Copies 


of ‘The Antiquarian” are still available and, while the supply lasts, will be sent upon 


All issues more than six months old, are 50 cents a copy. 
Feature articles only are shown here. 


receipt of 50 cents a copy. 


PEORUARY, 1924 


POCKET SUN-DIALS, Illustrated. 
The earliest known pocket sun-dial was 
found in Herculaneum about 1755. 
A POLLARD PRINT, Illustrated. 
Movement, color, dramatic situations 
and human interest—all are in his 
work. 
WISTARBERG GLASS, Illustrated. 
The Wistarberg glass manufactory had 
just about fifty years of life—the first 
successful glasshouse in the American 
Colonies. 
BRASS HANDLES AND PLATES, 75 Ii- 
lustrations, ‘ 
Correct trimmings for antique furniture 
from 1650 to 1850. 
CHINESE PORCELAINS, Illustrated. 
Some antiques and how they were 
secured in China. 
THE BROWN COLLECTION OF GLASS, 
Illustrated. 
A private collection of considerable 
note, great value. 
FAMOUS PRINTS BY JOHN AND WIL- 
LIAM SARTAIN, Illustrated. 
A MEDIAEVAL TOURNAMENT, Illus- 
trated. 
A romance in Gesso, Scarlet and Gold. 
THE MAKING OF A PLATE, Illustrated. 
A visit to the Copeland-Spode pot- 
teries in 1835. 
THE ANTIQUARIAN’S LETTERBOX, II- 
lustrated. 
Ouestions regarding Chinese Art and 
Curios addressed to the Editor. 


MARCH, 1924 


GLASS COLLECTING. Illustrated. 

Useful hints to beginners who would 
become expert in detecting true 
antiques. 

WHIELDON POTTERY, Illustrated. 

Black glazed pots, chimney piece orna- 
ments, solid agate, mottled and mar- 
bled wares, and cauliflower comprised 
his products. 

THE COURT CUPBOARD, Illustrated. 
The sideboard of Tudor, Jacobean and 
early American Colonial days. 

THE INDIA SHAWL, Illustrated. 
“Cashmere Shawls’’ are a romantic and 
interesting product of antiquity. 

STIEGEL GLASS, Illustrated. 
Glass-blowing was begun in earnest in 
1763 and, as was the case with Wistar- 
berg, the first output was chiefly win- 
dow glass and bottles. 


THE COLONIAL KITCHEN, Illustrated. 
‘The various activities of the season are 
shown by the spinning wheel, carding 
and winding wheels, grape press, etc. 

HALL MARKS ON SHEFFIELD PLATE. 

Illustrated. 
Collectors of Sheffield Plate prefer it to 
silver because of the peculiar lustre 
that is contributed by the copper body. 

COLLECTING ANTIQUE WATCHES, Ii- 

lustrated. 
How one may identify old timepieces. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE LANTERN. 
Chinese Dynasties compared to the 
Christian calendar with the charac- 
teristics of the periods. 


BPRIL. 1974 


BOW—AN EARLY ENGLISH POTTERY, 
Illustrated. 
Bow aimed first of all for useful pot- 
tery, table ware, kitchen ware, candle- 
sticks, candelabra, vases, handles for 
knives and forks. The porcelain made 
was always from soft paste. 


ALPUJARRAS GLASS, Illustrated. 
The Alpujarras district is not far from 
the Alhambra, the famous palace of the 
Moors. 


A SPANISH COLLECTION OF FURNI- 
TURE, Illustrated. ; 
Velvets and leather have always pleased 
the Spanish fancy and the decorative 
nail head was employed more in Spain 
than in any other country. 

THE GREAT CHALICE OF ANTIOCH, 

Illustrated. 
Apart from its interest as an artistic 
production of the First Century, the 
chalice is probably a relic of Christ and 
His disciples. 

THE OLD HISTORIC BARRACKS IN 

TRENTON, Illustrated. 
The Old Barracks was erected in 1758 
by the Provincial Council of the 
Province of New Jersey at the urgent 
solicitation of the inhabitants to pro- 
tect them from the Indians. 

THE FAIENCE OF SAINT PORCHAIRE, 

Illustrated. 
The pottery has no analogy with any 
of the products of the Della Robbia 
family, it has a distinctly non-Italian 
character. 

THE HEPPLEWHITE CHAIR, Illustrated. 
The new Hepplewhite style crossed the 
Atlantic about the time the Revolu- 
tionary War was drawing to a close. 

THE PLEASURES OF STAMP COLLECT- 

ING, Illustrated. 
Contrary to belief, philately is not an 
expensive hobby. 

CHINESE PORCELAIN, Illustrated. 
Porcelains in the Ming Dynasty. the 
dragon furnace and the blue furnace. 


MAY. 1924 


CHELSEA CHINA, Illustrated. 
Called in its day English Dresden. 
The earliest pieces known are of the 
“Goat and Bee’’ pattern, bearing the 
mark of an incised triangle, and below 
it in written letters Chelsea 1745. 


IDENTIFICATION MARKS FOR CHEL- 
SEA CHINA, Illustrated. 


BOHEMIAN GLASS, Illustrated. 
The perfect Bohemian glass is white 
and of the purest crystalline quality. 
beautifully engraved or etched. Much 
of this early glass was also colored— 
Red and Blue wete much used. 


THE SHERATON CHAIR, Illustrated. 
The Square Back—Favorite model of 
the late Eighteenth Century. 


AMERICAN SILVER OF COLONIAL 
DAYS 
The forms are simple; the types are 
primitive; and there is little or no 
decoration save perhaps a moulding 
or initials of the owner. 


HISTORICAL CABELLO AT NEW 
ORLEANS, Illustrated. 
Its rare collections of by-gone days, 
its antique furniture and shining silver, 
all charm the eye and stimulate the 
imagination. f 
AY EREEY "SCHOOL, TO) STUDY FAN 
TIQUES. 
New York's Museum of Decorative 
Arts, started about 30 years ago, has 


been of incalculable benefit to the com- 


munity. 

THE PHILADELPHIA ROOM, Illustrated. 
A typical example of an old American 
bedroom, about 1760, in the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum. 


LINCOLN CHINA /IN THE WHITE 
HOUSE, Illustrated. 

Relics of tableware used by the mar- 
tyred President. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE LANTERN. 
An Imperial Velvet Audience Carpet. 
This particular rug was woven during 
the reign of the Emperor Chi ’ien Lung 
1736-1795. 


- JUNE, 1924 


HOOKED RUGS, Iilustrated. 
The Old Homestead’s expression of 
decorative art. 


PEWTER AND HINTS FOR COLLECT- 
ING, Illustrated. 
It is the Gray Quakeress among metals. 
DERBY AND CHELSEA DERBY, IIlus- 
trated. 
The most famous English pottery of 
this day with the marks’ of Derby 
china. 


THE QUINCY HOMESTEAD, Illustrated. 
Also Tudor Flint’s study and the Cod- 
dington kitchen. They are now the 
headquarters of Massachusetts Colonial 
Dames. 


CURRIER ®& IVES PRINTS, Illustrated. 
The Season of Joy, a picture depicting 
the joyous season of springtime, to- 
gether with a list of other American 
rural subjects. 


THE LITTLE TABLE, Illustrated. 
American, English and French occasional 
table, detailing the many ways in 
which a small table can be used. 


EVENTS HANDKERCHIEFS, Illustrated. 
This collection is unique and of great 
interest. It seems that in Europe— 
and in America, too, for a hundred 
years and more every public event has 
been commemorated by a handkerchief. 


ORIENTAL CURIOS FROM AN OLD 
SEA CHEST, Illustrated. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE LANTERN— 
Chinese prints, Illustrated. 
These prints are very different from 
their Japanese offspring and have a great 
charm of their own. 


JY O24 


OLD ENGLISH AND IRISH GLASS, II- 
lustrated. 

Sparkling dazzling product of the 
eighteenth century. English glass had 
one particular quality that no other 
glass possessed—the -power of reflect- 
ing light. 

WORCESTER CHINA, Illustrated. 
It is very difficult for the novice col- 
lector to tell the difference in many 
cases between Worcester and the pro- 
ductions of Bow, Chelsea and Derb¢. 
Identifying marks on Worcester china 
are shown. 


RARE ITALIAN, FRENCH AND FLEM- 
ISH LACE. 
No one knows precisely how point 
lace developed. Although its home 
is Venice, it shows affinity with the 
arabesques of Persian ornament. 
AN OLD CARROLL HOMESTEAD, Ii- 
lustrated. 
Mt. Clare, now the headquarters of 
Maryland Colonial Dames, is of the 
substantial type with ‘‘offices’’ in the 
wings, where all the business of the 
estate was transacted. 
OLD PIN CUSHIONS AND PINS, Itlus- 
trated, 
There is no record of pin cushions 
having been made before the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE LANTERN, II- 
lustrated. 
How to study and collect old Chinese 
porcelain. 
THE PENDLETON COLLECTION, Itlus- 
trated. 
The collection covers the period from 
1690-1790 and contains a 


few Hepplewhite and Sheraton speci- 
mens. 


Issues prior to February, 1924, are out of print. 


Antiquarian Publishing Co., Inc. 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Antiques and 
Modern Homes 


It is fortunate that so: many fine pieces of 
antique furniture seem, because of their size 
and delicate treatment, to fit into apartments. 
Such an article as the ‘“‘grandmother’’ clock illus- 
trated is as satisfactory in a present-day apart- 
ment living room as it would have been in a 
drawing room of the third George's time. ‘The 
case, which stands about five feet high, is typical 
of the best period of Chippendale’s workman- 
ship, when carved mahogany reached the zenith 
of its attractiveness. “[he works were made by 
John Brockbank, of London, and the date is 
L¥70, 


‘This clock is a good example of the quality of 
my stock, which comprises besides furniture, the 
glass, china, silver and needlework of a century 
and more ago. 


An invitation is extended to any readers of 
The Antiquarian who may happen to be in 
Boston to visit my galleries. All prices are 
plainly marked and the attendants are glad to 
answer any questions. 


Louts JOSEPH 


379, 381 BoyLston STREET, BOSTON 
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Antiques with a 
written guarantee 
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Antiques priced — 


most moderately 
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NTIQUARIAN 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR THE COLLECTOR 
OF ANTIQUES, WORKS OF ART AND RARITIES 
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IN THE NEW YORK SH@ia 


THE SECON Der XT BITTON OE 
SEP eMODELS 


NOW ON DISPLAY 


Early Men-of-War—Frigates—Packet Ships—Clippers 


Models of many famous American Ships, each contemporary of their 
respective era. 


ALSO MARINE PRINTS, PAINTINGS AND RELICS 


FRED ]. PETERS 


American and English -Antiques 
52 EAST 56TH STREET* New YORK CITY 
Telephone Plaza 75-27 


THE FLUSHING SHOP». 


ANNOUNCING THE OPENING OF ‘THE SEASON ON 
MONDASSea PRI ou 


An extensive selection of stock gathered during the winter months. 


Featuring Early American Furniture in Maple, Pine and Mahogany. 
Old Iron Garden Furniture and Many Interesting Small Items of 
Decorative Quality and of Collectors’ Interest. 


Frep J. PETERS 


384 NORTHERN BOULEVARD FLUSHING, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Telephone Flushing 56-67 
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fhe Lyman C. Flynt Collection 


of 
Early American 


and 


@ Early European 
Clocks 


Is Assembled for 
Exhibition and Sale on 
Our Third Floor 


You are cordially invited 
to call and inspect 
the collection 


Si 


There Are Shelf Clocks Nathaniel Mulliken, Forestville Mfg. Co., Mark Leavenworth, 


by many unknown clockmakers, besides one or more by: Chauncey Riley Whiting, Samuel Terry, Silas Terry. 

Boardman, Boardman & Wells, Chas. Stratton (Holden), Marsh- . 

Gilbert & Co., James M. Plumb, Hopkins & Alfred, Ingraham, ; Banjo Clocks 

Sperry & Shaw, Wm. S. Johnson, Aitkins & Downs, Jerome & with mirror paneling, country scenes, flowers, ships and old prints. 
Darrow, Daniel Pratt, Jr.. M. & E. Blakesley, Elisha Hotchkiss, English bracket clock, by Robt. Roskell. 

Stever & Prindle, Pratt & Frost, Silas Hoadley, Chadwick, Henry 


| Smith, Birge, Mallory & Co., E. & G. W. Bartholomew, Clark & Foreign and Miscellaneous Clocks 
| Gilbert, Ethel North, Eli Terry, Geo. Mitchel, F.B. Cook, R.& I. English lantern clock. Mahogany Lyre wall clocks. 
| Atkins, Austin Chittenden, Henry Terry, Seymour, Williams & Monastery clock. Dutch Wag-on-Wall clocks. 
; Porter, Brewster, C. & L. C. Ives, Alden A. Atkins, Seth Thomas Irish bull’s-eye clocks. Holland wall clocks. 
(Terry pattern), Erastus Hodges, Waterbury Clock Co., Asaph Iron front shelf clocks. Wall Wagon Spring clock. 
Hall, Smith & Holman, Birge, Peck & Co., Terry & Andrews, German wall clocks. Friesland Clocks. 


James Bishop, Pond & Barnes, E. N. Welch (Hall, Seymour and Co.), | Shelf Wagon Spring clock. 


Grandmother 


Clock 


Cherry Newell 
Post Clock 


< 


Grandfather 
Clocks 


a 


Marquetry 
Wall Clock 


s 


Calendar Inlaid Wall 
Clock by Calendar 
Ingraham Clock 
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ay 


Seth Thomas Gold Church 
Calendar Wall Clocks 
Shelf Clocks 
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GINSBURG & LEVY, The Colony Shops 


AMERICAN 
and 


ENGLISH ANTIQUES 


CHIPPENDALE PIE  CRUSTS pre 
FINE CARVED BASE WITH 
DOLPHINe FEEa, 


397 Madison cAvenue, New York 
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ANGELO LUALDI, INC. 


Italian Antiques 


Antique Stonework 
and Old Iron 


for Gardens and 
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A Walnut Hand Carved Credenza of the Renaissance G, 
Period, with bronze statues and terra cotta vase. { 


LECHMERE SQUARE 16 CAMBRIDGE STREET EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASss. 4 
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In Canada and 


$3.00 Per Year Published by 


30c Per Copy The Antiquarian Publishing Co., Inc. Foreign, $4.00 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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A FINE SECRETARY 
~BOOKCASE 
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Unusually fine is this digni- 
fied old piece of mahogany 
with original inlaid brasses. 


Ss We Se 


T his is representative of the authenticity 
and beauty of many pieces in our 
collection 


cAntique “Room 


Jordan Marsh Company 


BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 
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ya Home for Sale or to Lease 


PEACEHAVEN, DARIEN, CONN. 
Near Long Island Sound. One hour from New York. 


Special opportunity to ob- 
tain a fine specimen of 
Post-Revolutionary archi- 
tecture. Some rare an- 
tiques may go with house. 
Peacehaven, a delightful 
summer or all-year home, 
stands on high ground in 
an exclusive residential sec- 
tion of beautiful Darien, 
two blocks from Bostor 
Post Rd., near Brookside 
Avenue, Country Clubs, 
beaches and station. Nine 
rooms, sunparlor, three 
baths, porches, garage, 
hotwater heat, fireplaces 
with quaint chimney cup- 
boards and Dutch oven. 
Living room 30x16. Five 
master bedrooms, sleeping 
porch. House recently re- 
constructed true to period. 
Three acres or less. Rea- 
sonable price. 


Address E. B. Deming, 1439 Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42nd St., New York. 


Telephone Longacre 8326 afternoons; or weekends Darien 510. 
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Fine Early 


Antique Furniture 


DESKS, CHAIRS “CUPBOARDS: 
SIDEBOARDS; CHESTS and ie 
BLES in Mahogany, Curly Maple 
and Pine. Historical Blue Lustre and 
Pewter. 


Unusual Fine Sets of Old Stenciled Chairs 
Chinese Jewelry, Ceramics, Needlework, 
Linen and Rugs. 


Mary E. W. Travis 


FREDRIKA VAN BENSCHOTEN 


The Peking Pailou 
147 WATCHUNG AVENUE 
Montclair, New Jersey 


American 


Your broker recognized. 


An example of our fine antique furniture. 
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AN OAK CHEST OF DRAWERS, 1680 to 1700 


I have an excellent selection of 


Early American Antiques 


and invite you to call and inspect them. 
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Henry V. WEIL 


126 EAST 57th STREET 


New YorK 
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There is a definite rela- 
tion between the type 
of Antiques you buy 
and the pride you take 


PSS 


in your home. 


In the House of I. Sack you will find an 
organization capable through experience 
and willing to help in the selection of 


pieces which will harmonize with those 

in your collection and bring contentment | 
bes 
7 


4 
} 
| 
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to your home. 
l.  SyAs@as 


AMERICAN ANTIQUES 
85 CHARLES STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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HE LOWBOY shown here 
is but one of numerous rare 
and beautiful Early Amert- 
can pieces which may al- 
ways be seen at our rooms. 
‘The buyer of Early Amert- 
can Furniture will find it to 
his advantage to examine 
our stock. 
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CURLY MAPLE LOWBOY WITH WEBB FEET. CIRCA 1760 


THE MARGOLIS SHOP 


1132 MADISON AVENUE NEw YORK 


THREE BLOCKS FROM THE AMERICAN 
WING OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. 
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HOOKED RUGS 
and BRAIDED RUGS 


I have been making and repairing these rugs 
since 1905. 

At my works in Ipswich I employ the only 
real corps of experts in the world. The big 
rug dealers of America know this and take 
advantage of it. So should you. 


3000 Hooked Rugs 


now assembled here offer a wide variety for 
you to choose from. 

BURNHAM’'S HOOKED RUG BOOK, mailed for 
only 25c in stamps, has 44 pages. It is chock 
full of information on this interesting craft. 
It tells you “‘How to Make Hooked Rugs,’ 
carefully leading you, step by step, so that 
even a child may learn. It shows fifty de- 
signs in illustrations. It tells the size, the 
price and the amount of material required to 
make up each design and it tells the history 
of Hooked Rugs. ‘This useful book shows 
the frames, the set-up, the hooks and the com- 
plete kit with which these fine rugs can be 
fashioned. 


For 
Hooked Rugs Braided Rugs 
Rug Repairs 
Patterns and Supplies 


Burnham's ts the place 


Old Houses and the Contents thereof 
for sale. Also Hardware and 
Pumpkin Pine. 


I have ten fine old houses on hand; five 
belong to the Seventeenth Century, five to 
the Eighteenth Century, at the big ‘‘Institu- 
tion in Ipswich.”’ I have over 2,000 feather- 
edge boards, uncounted doors, mantlepieces, 
oaken timbers—great and small. All kinds 
of house hardware and utensils of every de- 
scription used in olden-time cookery. The 
museums and architects of America know this 
and take advantage of it. Do thou likewise. 
AND As FoR ANTIQUE FURNISHINGS, 

THAT’S THE BIG SHOW AT BURNHAM’S 
The famous Whipple House (the home of the 
Ipswich Historical Society), is to be moved 
to a new location. As President of the So- 
ciety I have been entrusted with this work of 
National interest. 


e926 ALL ROADS LEAD TO 


Burnuam 


IPSWICH, MASS. 


King Hooper Mansion 


8 Hooper Street, Marblehead, Mass. 


THE KING HOOPER MANSION 


A rare Colonial home, built in 
1745, with twelve rooms and a 
banquet hall. Completely fur- 
nished with American Antiques, 
all of them for sale. The King 
Hooper Mansion is open to visitors 
after June Ist. 


King Hooper Shop 


73 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE KING HOOPER SHOP 


An antique shop with a Colonial 
setting, furnished in Early Ameri- 
cana, and situated in the heart of 
Boston. The King Hooper Shop 
keeps the spirit of the King Hooper 
Mansion at Marblehead available 
every day of the year in Boston. 


FRANCES M. NICHOLS, Manager 
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CATALOGUE 


ANTIQUES 


?* BUCKLEY «sy BINGHAMTON NY. 


— 


Catalogue of Antiques 


Our new 1926 Catalogue on Antiques— 
BIGGER, BETTER and GREA TERMavevers 
way. 76 pages with over 400 beautiful illus- 
trations. 2500 items listed, DESCRIBED and 
PRICED. All illustrations made from pieces 
in stock. [he protective and instructive value 
of the book is beyond calculation. It serves 
at once as a guide book to prices, classifications 
and authenticity, and is a source book to the 
amateur and dealer. All data and information, 
which is in great detail, is entirely new and dif- 
ferent from any of the articles, etc., which 
appeared in our 1925 book. Thruout the 
book are interesting articles on history of 
Colonial furniture, lamps and lighting, prints, 
China; pottery, glass, etc. Our) 1925 =catae 
logue was conceded to be the best catalogue on 
Antiques ever published. Our 1926 Catalogue 
is greater in every way. Price $1.00. 


Send for it today. 
BUCKLEY OF BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


ANTIQUES 


WHOLESALE kl He 


Jacobean, Queen Ann, Chippendale 
and Sheraton furniture, mirrors. 


Continental antiques 
Refectory tables, chairs. 


Authentic pieces, peasant painted 
AnCemUn palm@tedes Urnitiuner 


Wrought iron grills, 


casement windows. 


Each month a new shipment 


Every piece guaranteed genuine 


C. VANDEVERE HOWARD 


IMPORTER 


141 East 57TH Street, New York Ciry 


EARLY PINE and MAPLE 
FURNITURE 


KATHERINE N. LoRING 


WAYLAND, MASS. 
Boston-Worcester Post Road 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH MAHOGANY PIECES 


moe ANTIQUARIAN 9 


@ Treasures of Old Italy 


75 B Chestnut Street 


Boston, Mass. 


WIN INTERES TING COELECTIONIOER 
OLD TTALIANSGHAIRS 


NOTSONEY ITALIAN PURNITURE, BUT NEEDLEWORK, JEWELRY AND ODDS 
PDEs IN IERESTING TO THE COLLECTOR WHO IS FPOND™OF” THE 
PRODUCTS OF THE RENAISSANCE PERIOD 


Italian Antiques Exclustvely and Each Month an Importation from 
a Resident Buyer in Italy 


All Articles Fully Guaranteed as to Age and Genutneness 
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choice of Furniture, China, Glass, Silver, 
Paintings, Miniatures 


SOUTHEAST CORNER S La S S E IE ») S PHILADELPHIA 
PENNSYLVANIA 


18TH % SPRUCE STREETS 


One look is better than a thousand words 


Our stock is now at its very best for the collector’s 


IO THE ANTIQUARI Ag 


TRIANON a 


L. J. Gilbert’s Annual Spring Sale of Antiques if 


q 
4 SALE DAYS—MAY 24, 25, 26, 27, 1926 E| 
At LEBANON, PENNSYLVANIA, at Precisely 9:30 A. M. Each Day a 
; FURNITURE GLASS CHINA 
6 High Chests of Drawers a = 
in mahogany, walnut, and cherry. 25 Pieces Stiegel Historical Plates i 
6 Swell Front Bureaus comprising PICTURESQUE VIEWS—Hudson River, N. al) 


25 Low Chests of Drawers : fee Pei Ae f Fishkill, Erie Canal, Aquedust Bridge at 
Bee aoe pee DC pe lamone a patterns: Rochester, Constitution Plate (The Ty- 
4 Slant Top Desks Blue Stiegel Sugar Bowl with slight de- rant’s Foe vs. People’s Friend). 


20 Dutch Cupboards fect. 


Walnut, cherry, and pine. Blue Stiegel Bowl. Dutch, Pink Lustre, Peacock, and 


100 Tables 3 Blue Perfume Bottles. : 
Small Stiegel Fluted Glass. other China 


in Plates, sets of Cups and Saucers, Bowls, 


u 


Stretcher, Saw Buck, Club Foot. : 
RARE TABLE, horse hoof feet, with Large Stiegel Glass. 


=~ 


scallop. Card, Console, Tilt Top, Vinegar Cruet. ; Mugs, etc. 


Above a dozen Stiegel Wine Glasses. 


Spread Leg, Wing Tables, etc. 


cerned. Now please do not think that 
it is only Empire goods I handle, as you 
will find in my shop some of the rarest 
pieces of Queen Anne, Jacobean, Sher- 
aton, Hepplewhite, Chippendale and 
Adam pieces, but these must be seen to 
be appreciated and cannot very well be 
sold by photo. As it is only a few 
hours’ run either by train or motor 
from New York, take a run out and 
look over my stock. All letters prompt- 
ly answered. 


Be Bap eR ine 


THIS SET OF SEVEN PIECES, FOUR SIDE, TWO ARMCHAIRS 
AND SOFAS OF WALNUT, $100.00. 


| 
a 
f 


17 WALNUT STREET Formerly at Georgetown — Established 1897. HAVERHILL, MASS. : 


a 
iy 


Plain Stiegel Creamers. 75 Pieces of | 
20 Corner Cupboards ee : 5 
pole Rant Cuan Ceca Blue Spiral Tear Bottle. Pink and Copper Lustreware a 
30 chets : : ‘ie see Early Jersey, Sandwich, Dewdrop, aaa races ge 
eautiful decorations —— tulips, birds, u ‘ andwic amps : 
figures, names and dates. er ei Miscel - oe E | 
15 Hanging Cupboards an cous —Uass 
ates. Os en Rat-tail and ‘‘H’’ 100 Rare Bottles and Flasks. HARD Wane =) 
hinges. Se id Blue Washington Bottle. Many pieces of Rare Hardware 
50 Water Benches—40 Settees - C, Booz's Log Cabin Bottle. 50 Lanterns, Andirons, Guns, Pistols, Ee 
S00nC hairs Pitk; C fin @ Ha R: He Tinware, Brass Goods. Rare Engraved Lock. alt 
Windsor Arm Chairs and Side Chairs, UIE, copa! . Bay) SBOE RON CN 200 pi Pp =i 
Comb Back, Slat Backs with roll, Amethyst, Spiral, Amber, and pieces Fottery 
original Stenciled Chairs and others. about forty other 75 pieces of Pewter = 
3 Wood Chests varieties Decorated Hat Boxes ay 
Miniature Bureaus Quilts and Coverlets Ey 
5 Grandfather Clocks I J ( 1] BER | Home-spun Linen 5) 
8 Terry Clocks and others O ° Decorated Hand Worked Door ei 
1 Beautiful Melodeon Corner Fifth and Lehman Streets Panels 5) 
50 Mirrors—1 Sideboard LEBANON, PENNSYLVANIA 100 Prints Hooked Rugs g 
Antiques Will Be on Public View Ten Days Prior to Opening Day of Sale eg 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR MAILED UPON REQUEST cil 
Have your name placed on our mailing list. BI 
eff) ed de fd oe de pd oe pd pd pd dp dg i 
SUT 
= = 
: W. B. SPAULDING, ANTIQUES 
= For May I shall give the special offer as per last issue. “Two—$25.00 and two $35.00 sofas together with = 
= four odd Grape or Rose carved side chairs, such as I sell at $7.00 each, all for $100.00. I have put out 
= twelve such orders since last issue and have just twelve more to spare, No more orders taken at these 
= prices unless order is received by May 20th. As two sofas can be crated together the order makes three a 
= crates. Having some extra fine Rose and Grape carved sofas on hand I wanted to make room for goods 
= coming in constantly, so took this method. As the 24 orders takes away 96 sofas and 96 chairs it helps a lot on my room in my 
= storehouses. I have as usual plenty of Scroll front mahogany Bureaus at $25.00; Harp Lyre and Pedestal Card Tables at $25-—$30 i 
= —$35; Spool Beds as usual $12.50 per bed. Owing to the heavy demand from the large dealers I am short on some items, and i 
= those ordering Armchairs in lots of twelve will have to be content on receiving six at a time (three crates), as I must keep all my iz 
= good customers in good humor by dividing up with them. Then you must remember we have had snow here galore, and not an easy i} 
= matter to get goods in by truck from the 
= country until now. Things are looking i 
= a little better although plenty of real 1 
— old New England mud in the outlying 1 
= districts. However, send me a list of \ 
= your wants and I will send you photos, | 
= and if it is of the Empire Period you & 
= care for I have it in any quantity you 7 
= may want. All private collectors will i. 
= be referred to the nearest Dealer who 
= is doing business with me, as I cannot 
= in justice to my customers sell goods 
= to collectors living within 25 miles of 
= one of my dealer customers. This I i 
= deem is only just and fair to all con- ) 
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Among the more important pieces to be offered are: 
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American Walnut Highboy 

Large Oval Girandole with 
Candelabra on side 

Mahogany, Cherry and 
Walnut Chest of Drawers 

Old Gold and Silver 

Pine Chest 

Candle Sticks, Andirons, 
Fire Sets, etc. 

Cherry and Mahogany 
Secretary -Desk 


Windsors, Hepplewhite and 
Chippendale Chairs 
Tea Set of 50 Pieces 


Mahogany Mirrors and Old 
Glass 


Hooked Rugs, Victorian 
Sofas and Chairs 


Mahogany ‘Tables 


Boston Rockers and many 
other fine antiques 
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A corner of the old ballroom at Wayland as it appears 
today. The ceiling is “coved.” The floor was built on 
an arch for the swing of the old dances. 


Courtesy of Katherine Loring 
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LEEDS POTTERY 


Has a Simpleness of Art But Shows a Stability and Daring Which Is Courageous— 
Quality and Shape Good 


By ELMA ALLEE WEIL 


Illustrations 


TUART SHERMAN, one of our leading critics, 
S Says of a recent work, “I have been walking all 
around this book for days, trying to account for 

the extraordinary queerness of its effect on me.” 

It seems that I have been walking around the 
subject of this article for years, trying to find why I 
am so affected by it. 

Perhaps it is that I am interested in the methods and 
makers and am trying to understand just what gave 
them the ideas which were produced, or reproduced, 
for they are full of character. 

Yes, Leeds pottery has an attraction which holds our 
thoughts, as we wonder how from common clay it 
was possible to make these pleasing and delicate yet 
really serviceable pieces in that day of intense experi- 
mentation. 

Of course, their methods were crude at first—all 
thought-producing methods are; and they had to weave 
new garments for themselves, metaphorically speaking, 
as they had outgrown the old. At that time earthen- 
ware potted in Yorkshire (for Leeds was not alone, 
nearby was Castleford, Ferrybridge, Don Pottery, and 
Swinton by Brameld), had the glaze much crazed. Also, 
the pieces were ofttimes clumsy and of a dirty dark 
yellow and needed a new dress. Later they neared a 
buff in color. 

All earthenware was like this before Wedgwood re- 
fined the body and also the coloring by evolving his 
cream ware. 

The Leeds factory or works was established in the 
year 1760, the firm name being at that time, Humble, 
Greens & Co., of which “Greens” were a well and 
favorably known family of potters. From 1775 to 
1781 the firm was Hartley, Greens & Co.; and it was 
under Hartley that it became prosperous. At this period 
it was making a great success of its cream ware. 

Between the years 1783 and 1805 were produced the 
finest specimens of their wares, such as the elaborate 
centerpieces for the dining table. Of these the most 
popular seems to have been the tiers of scallop shells 
supported by dolphins for brackets, whose bases simu- 
lated rock work; and which were usually surmounted 
by a pyramid on which stood a graceful figure of 
“Plenty” holding a cornucopia of fruit in her arms. 
Many and handsome were their designs, and from 
the number of these pieces made, they evidently were in 
great demand. They satisfied a longing in two ways— 
use and ornamentation. 

Leeds perforated or punched ware was beautiful, 
and each perforation was done by hand separately and 


are from the author’s collection 


left a sharp edge. In shapes these punches were 
diamonds, hearts, ovals and squares. 

Wedgwood’s perforations were smooth because they 
were done “en bloc.” 

The pierced cream ware and lace work was carried 
to a dignified completion and perfection and the glaze 
was also individual. It was more glossy than smooth, 


and the texture looked somewhat like varnish. It was 


Centerpiece for dining table of Leeds ware 


not quite so fragile as some of the early pottery and 
melted with less heat than hard paste. All of the work 
showed great skill and care. 

The cream ware sometimes acquired its color from 
the body; but more often from the glaze. Naturally 
the contents of the kilns turned out differently, and 
these experiments were not always successful. 

Wedgwood’s glaze was what was called a fritted 
one, that is, the flint, native Cornish stone and white 
lead were melted together, and then thrown into water 
and broken (fritted) into small pieces; which pieces 
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Leeds plates, each showing the nine cockspur traces on the bottom, which are a guide to attribution 


were afterward ground up and applied to the ware 
while in the water.* 

The ware itself 
formula, but with the addition of red lead. 
all cream ware is not Wedgwood nor Leeds, for thou- 
the many 


the same 
However, 


cream was made from 


sands of pieces were turned out from 
potteries from 1820 to 1825; but the glaze of Leeds 
ware was generally free from crazing, and it appears 
‘luscious or rich,” or “melting and buttery,’ which 
quite exactly describes it. 

The painting on Leeds ware looks like underglaze 
painting. That is because the paint in firing sinks into 
the glaze and produces a soft and charming effect. 

We find amongst the old potters great simpleness 
of art and unconsciousness, but they showed a stability 
and daring which to us after this lapse of time seems 
particularly courageous. 
They earned their success. This convinces us that 
our ideals may be, and frequently are, faulty; but as 
in the case of the old potters, it is inherent vitality 
that though our 


efforts may have been. 


leads on to success, experimental 
In 17900 Leeds was making blue printed ware, using 
oxide of cobalt for decoration, which stood well the 
heat of the kiln. 
In an illustration herewith is a small jug with the 


pinched nose and the blue printing. It is a good ex- 


*Kidson’s Old Leeds Pottery. 


ample, both from the point of view of the shape and 
of the decoration; and as many pieces were decorated 
at Lowestoft, near by, it seems possible that this is 
one of those pieces; or that Leeds followed the Lowe- 
stoft style. 

The plates shown in another illustration are very 
interesting specimens. On the bottoms of these one 
finds the cockspurs (used as brackets in the kiln) have 
left nine small points uncovered with glaze, while the 
surface has only three points. Arthur Hayden says 
that this is a very sure test of Leeds ware. 


These plates are in perfect condition, and the glaze 
is rich and not crazed. They have what is called the 
“feather edge,’ some blue and others green. The blue 
one has the Lowestoft style of decoration in the Chinese 
pagoda form. 

Another blue-edged, a very delicate and dainty plate, 
has festoons of green with orange-yellow decoration 
in the middle of each hanging branch. This plate shows 
to a great extent the arsenic tinge. 

One large plate has the green edge with a mixture 
of orange-yellow, blue and brown in the inner border. 
The basket contains flowers and leaves in the same 
coloring. The other plate has a brown dotted and lined 
inner border, and a boat-shaped, fancy basket with the 
same type of orange and white rose, with a spray of 
yellow buds and half-open flowers back of it; while 
the blue flowers droop over the edges. The basket 
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Pitcher, teapot and bowl of Leeds ware, grace in the 
design and art in the decoration 


seems half lattice and half solid material of a dark 
reddish brown color. The nine cockspurs on all these 
plates are very prominent. 

Leeds black basalts cannot be said to compare in 
finish with those of Wedgwood, Turner, and some 
other makers; but the quality of the ware and the 
shapes are good; also the spouts and knobs are pleas- 
ingly characteristic. 

Their finish lacks somewhat the soft, velvety surface 
of Wedgwood and Turner. It does not seem generally 
known that they made (in quantity) only “tea things.” 
According to tradition these “black dishes” were not in 
use except for funerals. 

The English potters were versatile and observant of 
all customs, and mugs and jugs were decorated to suit 
many occasions, and to celebrate famous men and 
places. For instance, the Kodney mug as a memento 
of his naval victories; the election teapot with the 
name of a popular candidate; the teapot with its coat- 
of-arms; the farmer’s jug, to please the tillers of the 
soil. Even the children were not forgotten, as may be 
noticed from the illustration of the miniature tea and 
coffee pots. 

In regular table ware they made tall coffee pots and 
also low ones. Their basalts had engine turning or 
applied ornaments; sometimes a combination of both. 

Wedgwood designs were not copied in their black 
ware, for Leeds tea and coffee pots often had a 
modeled swan or a flower for a knob, not, however, 
like those used on the cream ware. They used, also, 
a seated figure of a widow with a barrel of meal on 
the lid as a knob, unlike the widow of Serepta or any 
other figures of the Staffordshire potteries 

Black basalt medallions were made, many of them 
in fact with the name of the subject incised on the 
face below the bust. The one of Napoleon shows this 
Ware was potted as late as 1833, for that date is im- 
pressed on the obverse side. These potworks were 
early users of the transfer process of John Sadler and 


Square Leeds Jardiniers, six inches high. Decorated 


with paintings by Diana Beaucleek 


Guy Green upon dishes and plates, mugs and jugs and 
teapots. A few of the designs are as follows: 

Pheasant design in black; pastoral design, shepherd 
tending his flock; a mug, holding one-half gallon, en- 
graving of Kirkstall Abbey, having the tower, which 
fell in 1774; Masonic Emblems; “Faith, Hope, and 
Charity ;” medallion of John Wesley, on a teapot; death 
of General Wolfe. These were fired over the glaze, as 
black would not stand the great heat of the kiln. 

The agate ware, made both at Leeds and by Wedg- 
wood, was laid on in the form of slip. 

Leeds cream ware pottery has a decidedly green cast, 
which shows strongly where the glaze has run in some 
degree of thickness, as at the bottom of plates, cups, 
mugs, and around the ends of handles. Otherwise this 
ware would be of that “bilious yellow” tinge of con- 
temporary Continental ware and also of some English 
potters. 

In many instances Leeds ware can be identified by 
looking at the bottom. There one is almost sure to 
find this greenness, which as is well known, was caused 
by arsenic used in the composition of the body; be- 
cause of its injurious effect upon the workmen, this 
was finally discarded. 

Lustre wares, copper, purple, silver, and silver re- 
sist, were potted in considerable quantity and were of 


Group of teapots and pitchers of Leeds cream-colored 
ware 

sterling quality. Their first silver lustre was formed 
by a pure coating of “metallic oxide, over a brown 
earthenware body,’ and was only made in tea and 
coffee ware, with the addition of jugs and goblets. 
When later the cream-ware body was used, the patterns 
were traced upon the articles. It was found, however, 
that the brown body gave the silver a more metallic 
richness, and as this ware was supposed to take the 
place of the silver service it was extensively used by 
those who could not well afford the silver, and yet 
loved a handsomely decorated table. 

The ingredients used for these coatings were plati- 
num, found in 1741, dissolved in aqua regia, added to 
three parts of tar. This was painted over the brown 
earthenware with a large camel’s-hair brush and then 
fired, according to Kidson. 

The second coating was oxide of platinum produced 
by sal-ammoniac. The pieces was then fired in a 
muffle kiln at low heat. The resist was formed by 
leaving the patterns uncovered with the silver lustre. 
These patterns were overlaid with a particular kind of 
varnish, which disappeared with the heat of the kiln. 

Copper lustre was made at Leeds about the year 
Copper, to which a small proportion of gold was 
Their early ware was sparingly 


1825. 


added, was used. 
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Queen Caroline, a beautiful piece of Leeds cream ware 
despite the unprepossessing impression of the subject 


gilded, and as they did not understand the method of 
gilding and burnishing, it was put on with size, as 
picture framers gild mirror frames; and this was con- 
sequently unstable. Therefore one frequently finds 
brown lines on the bases of their figures instead of 
gilding. Lightness of weight is an outstanding feature 
of this ware, and it also excels the work of the best 
English potters in thinness. 

Another criterion to follow is the fullness of the 
glaze with which the piece is coated. 

When the glaze of a piece of cream ware is thin, 
the surface of the piece is easily scratched. Perhaps 
that is the reason this ware is never so badly worn as 
other cream Staffordshire wares, and by this condition 
one can often judge the maker. 
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Kobinson and Rhoades were two of the 
Leeds painters, but they also enameled salt- 
glaze for many Staffordshire potters, for there 
were few painters in those early days who 
understood enamel paint and its use. 

The Leeds style of flower knobs and of the 
twisted handles on teapots are not found on 
those of other English potters. Many mugs 
have also the twisted handle, and the spouts of 
the teapots are seldom straight. In general 
they have a well-shaped curving outline and 
have sometimes a globular form at the lip and 
base, and may be fluted or plain. The illustra- 
tion of the teapot with the coat-of-arms on it 
is a good example of the flower knob and also 
of the fluted spout. Sometimes teacups with 
and without handles are found, as in all other 
potteries. 

When this ware is marked at all, it is im- 
pressed-in the paste horizontally, crosswise, or 
in semi-circular form—LEEDS POTTERY; 
sometimes with a star between the two words. 

Only occasionally was the mark incised L. P. 
Another interesting mark on old Leeds cream 
ware is an impressed diamond. 


It seems that modern reproductions are 
always marked. They use L. P. and LEEDS- 
P, incised, and I have found pieces made in 
Italy which were impressed LEEDS, but they 
were mostly copies of the openwork (that is, 
pierced) plates and baskets. 

If one compares the two wares, one sees 
the difference; for the new lacks the green 
tinge of which I have spoken as being charac- 
teristic of old Leeds ware, and the new is 
much heavier in weight. 

An English writer designates old Leeds 
ware as “feather weight,’ which is a correct 
definition. He also says the arsenic tinge is 
a sure test. 

Their figure pieces are well modeled and 
their candlesticks are indeed handsome, espe- 
cially those of perforated cream ware. 

Now let us recapitulate. Leeds made cream 
ware, black basalt ware, blue and black printed 
ware, figures, busts, medallions, scalloped- 
rimmed plates, and feather rims; lustres of 
all kinds, agate, tortoise shell, perforated ware, 
and probably many other kinds and designs. 

A good piece of potting is always desirable in a 
collection. Soft paste can be beautiful for its shape, 
its color scheme, its decoration, and for its sturdy old 
age and its history. 

Examine the illustration of the square jardiniers. 
Are they not beautiful? They are six inches high and 
of fine soft paste, well modeled and the paintings are 
from Diana Beauclerk, a noted painter of children’s 
subjects in the Eighteenth Century in England. 

While “Caroline” is not beautiful—her crown of 
Tudor roses and the Prince of Wales Feathers are 
works of art; and the cream ware paste and glaze have 
neither discolored nor crazed in all these years. From 
time to time Hartley, Greens & Co. issued a pattern 
(Continued on page 41) 
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Some rare examples. 


Note the beautifully designed Eagle bottle 
to the left. 


At the right is the Lafayette Knox & McKee bottle. 
Many other bottle pictures were shown in April in The Antiquarian. 


Illustrations are from the Alfred B. Maclay collection. 


Another interesting corner in the ballroom at Wayland. 
Walls are hung with a fine old block Zuber paper of the 
“Zones”, which adorns the wide spaces wonderfully. 


Courtesy of Katherine Loring 
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OLD TAVERN BALL ROOMS 


A Room Was Usually Set Apart for Dancing—Some Had Hinged Partitions Which 


Could Be Hooked Up to Ceiling 
By LOUISE KARR 


sequent passing of the stagecoach as a means of 

inter-communication, the inn, or tavern, as it was 
more commonly called in America, was the focus of 
the social and political life of the community. We 
hear much about the tap-room, the wide fire-place with 
its flip-iron and other furnishings, the sanded floor and 
the general air of democratic sociability; we hear of 
the coming and going of travelers with their news from 
outside and the hospitality dispensed as well to home 
dwellers, the comfort of its warmth after the freezing 
atmosphere of the meeting house in winter, and the 
coolness of its wide spaces when summer heats made 
the opposite temperature more desirable; we know that 
politics, religion and gossip had their centre here in 
this same tavern, that here the host held forth and 
held sway as the most influential person, and the best 
informed (next the minister) in the village; that here 
was what might be termed the original business ex- 
change. Here legal notices were posted, advertisements 
and bills of sale, notices of auctions, in truth anything 
requiring being called to public attention; that here the 
one newspaper of the region was subscribed for and 
thumbed over that foreign news might be circulated. 


ee the advent of the railroads and the con- 


In fact, the picturesqueness of the tavern has been 
dwelt upon in many ways. We have a fairly good 
realizing sense of it from novels and essays, travelers’ 
allusions and historic accounts, but there is one thing 
to remember in connection with its fascination—this 
jovial spot was mostly for men. The women were sup- 
posed to be staying safely at home, spinning, weaving 
or cooking, or rocking the cradle. Hence in literature, 
when feminine opinions have found expression, the 
tavern often seems the object of covert hostility. Too 
many husbands stayed too late and came home too 
much the worse for their sojourn to make wives really 
hearty in their attitude towards it. 


The real way in which women were entertained in 
those times was by the ball or assembly room. Almost 
invariably in these old taverns, from the most stately 
down to the humblest, we find there was a room set 
apart for dancing, and incidentally, as it provided floor 
space and held an air of aloofness and refinement, for 
formal gatherings of all descriptions. 


It is difficult to find out much about these rooms. 
One comes across allusions frequently, taking their 
existence for granted. For example, Mr. Currier in 
his “Tavern Days and the Old Taverns of Fitchburg 
(Massachusetts)” relates how the first town meeting 
was held “in the ballroom of a tavern in Pearl Street 
in 1764, Landlord Hunt being one of the Selectmen” 
Also, that while their Meeting House was being fin- 
ished, the scattered families met in this same room 
for six weeks for worship; further, that it was in one 
of the ballrooms that the first public school was held 


and the first court of justice in that town. He men- 
tions a record of the trial of one Abel Baldwin “for 
not duly and constantly attending meeting on the Sab- 
bath.” 


In Mrs. Alice Morse Earle’s “Stage Coach and- 


Tavern Days” we read that in the City Hotel, built 
on the site of the old Province Arms in New York 
in 1792 was a “Lady’s dining room for dances, lectures 
and concerts”. Miss Mary Caroline Crawford, speak- 
ing of an old tavern in Amherst, Mass., says of its 
ballroom :—‘‘Here dinners of ceremony and old time 
assemblies were held.” In a very wonderful ballroom 
in the Eagle Coffee House in Concord, N. H., Mrs. 
Earle tells of a series of “Shakespearian Dramatic en- 
tertainments held in its ballroom, a venture that, al- 
though the entertainments were continued during the 
time announced, was not very well patronized.” 


These instances, as well as many others, give an 
idea of the prevalence of the ballroom, as well as the 
many ways it proved itself useful besides its primary 
one, which was to give the girls and women a chance 
for a jolly outing, with the attendance of their beaux 
and squires. 

“All the old taverns were provided with a room for 
such occasions,” says Mr. Currier in the book alluded 
to above. Of course, in very early days, the Puritans 
frowned upon all gaieties, but they had to yield before 
many years passed to the insistent demand of youth 
and spirits, and thus in the Seventeenth Century we 
find dancing and merrymaking well established facts. 


The ballrooms were managed in different ways. They 
were frequently in the second story of the building, 
with the roof finished in arches or coves, lending them- 
selves to the quaint wall paintings more or less com- 
mon in early days, or, in the more ambitious estab- 
lishments, to imported wall papers with their pictures 
of foreign scenes. This arrangement of the roof gave 
an air of spaciousness, and provided for a raised plat- 


form for the musicians, as well as for benches running 


around each wall, which had hinged covers that raised, 
affording a place for wraps. 

Sometimes a very large room on the second story 
would be provided with a hinged partition which could 
be hooked up to the ceiling when a dance was on, and 
let down and beds set up, dormitory fashion, at other 
times. This was quite a common custom among the 
less pretentious taverns. Miss Crawford tells about 
one in the Shrewsbury Inn called the Pease Tavern, 
after Captain Levi Pease, a most enterprising and 
popular landlord. He it was who first established sys- 
tematic communication between Boston and New York, 
becoming, so to speak thereby, the father of the turn- 
pike and the stage system. 

In the beautiful Groton Inn, at Groton, Mass., the 
side downstairs, now wainscoted, was 


wall on one 
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The Wayside Inn—The famous ballroom at Sudbury, Mass. Note the arched ceiling with its panelled upper 


surface and the panelling above the hinged seats around the walls. 


The upright piano has been removed, 


leaving the room authentic in every respect.—Reproduced by courtesy of Mr. Henry Ford 


zormerly built to slide up when the place was needed 
for dancing. This house, being for many years run 
on temperance principles, it seems that the taproom was 
less apt to be undesirable when ladies were to be pro- 
vided for than the ordinary kind, so when we read 
that the “whole floor” could be thrown open, by the 
lifting of this partition, this was probably included. 

A few miles beyond Groton on the road to New 
Hampshire was the Coburn Tavern, a three-story brick 
structure with a ballroom occupying the entire third 
floor. This was decorated with the primitive wall 
paintings in tempera often found in country hotels, 
and the colors are still well preserved. There is a 
gallery at one end for the musicians and the customary 
benches run along the walls. The building is no longer 
a tavern, but is occupied by a family interested in its 
preservation. 

In the old Conant Tavern at Townsend Harbor, six 
miles northwest of Groton, a frame house dating from 
1720, is a partition which lifts up and is hooked on to 
a ceiling to throw two rooms into one for the pur- 
poses of a ballroom. This is an arrangement also in 
the old Wilson Tavern at Peterboro, N. H., now owned 
by Stephen Van Rensselaer. 


Occasionally there might be a feature of the archi- 
tecture that would enhance the attractiveness of this 
festive apartment. There is an old brick house, for- 
merly a tavern, hidden away in a hollow among the 
hills at Richmond, N. H. This was once a lively place, 
as the old Post Road from Boston to Keene ran by 
it. Today since the modern road was moved a quarter 
of a mile to the south, nothing but a broad, grassy 
path remains to testify to past activities. This tavern 
with its surroundings must have been a place to dream 
of. The situation would be called a glen in Scotland. 
It seems to be hemmed in by the near hills, and yet 
there is an opening in the latter that gives a wonderful 
and symmetrical view of old Monadnock. One seems 
to possess the mountain in this favored spot. The 
tavern was built on the side of a hill, and the first 
story contained the taproom. Upstairs was the ball- 
room, opening at the rear directly out on a lovely, 
level grassy lawn—a natural lawn, as smooth as the 
traditional billiard table. One can imagine dancing 
here on moonlight nights until fatigued, and then step- 
ping out into this secluded greenery, bushes and trees 
surrounding, the wonderful mountain shooting up into 
the sky and the moon soaring high overhead. Ro- 
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mance could ask for no more charming setting! 

Many ballrooms are merely tradition today, our rec- 
ord of them being obtained from the description of 
some festivity held within their walls. It is pathetic 
to discover when on the trail of historic buildings, the 
toll that has been taken by fire, fire coming so often 
from carelessness in heating during the frightful win- 
ters, and devastating on account of the inadequate 
water supply. It is hardly less pathetic to note the 
constant change, characteristic of the American spirit. 
Many inns have been torn down to make room for 
so-called improvements. 


There was a wonderful ballroom in the Eagle Coffee 
House in Concord, N. H. This coffee house was burned 
to the ground in the famous fire of 1851, a fire that 
destroyed a large portion of the business centre of the 
town. In a letter sent in reply to one asking for in- 
formation, the proprietor of the Eagle Hotel, standing 
on the same spot as the old Coffee House, mentions 
this fire as a great tradition. The oldest living in- 
habitant of Concord, he said, remembered helping to 
carry water to control it, he being at the time but nine 
years old. All recollection of the “Grecian Ball Room” 
as it was called, had faded from present dwellers in 
Concord. 

It was built in 1827 over the open carriage houses 
and woodsheds of the Coffee House. It had a fine 
painting of the battle of New Orleans, with Gen. 
Jackson as the central figure at one end. It seems, to 
quote from “The History of Concord,” that this hall 
was opened in 1828 with a very grand ball, the cul- 
mination of a celebration of Gen. Jackson’s victory 
over the British at New Orleans, Jan. 8, 1814. This 
would appear a rather late date to celebrate the victory, 
and it must have been also in honor of Gen. Jackson’s 
election to the Presidency. During the day there was 
an “immense concourse of citizens from this town, and 
other parts of the state—the ball in the evening was 
said to be more splendid than ever took place in the 
interior of New England.” 


Concord was a great coaching centre in stage coach 
days. Every year the “Knights of the Whip” held a 
grand parade, closing with a Stageman’s ball in the 
Grecian Ball Room, which became, after the opening 
noted above, a rallying point for all great occasions, 
caucuses, conventions and concerts, as well as for the 
numerous dances. It was in this hall that the short- 
lived dramatic experiment noted in a previous para- 
graph was tried out. 


At one time, the celebrated home of Mrs. Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, on Plum Island, just off Newbury- 
port, Mass., was a tavern and under a host named 
Ebenezer Peterson was a famous gathering place for 
pleasure parties. It had a wonderful ballroom in its 
hall, which extended from the front to the rear of 
the house, with a staircase broad and quaint, and from 
its west windows was an extended view of the river 
and the hills beyond. Mr. Currier in his History of 
“Ould Newberry” mentions the many delightful sleigh- 
ing parties that jingled across the long bridge for an 
evening of festivity and a grand supper at this de- 
lightful spot. 

Mary Northend in her “We Visit Old Inns” gives 
a most attractive picture of a quaint, rambling old 
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tavern at Magnolia, Mass., near Norman’s Woe, and 
called The House of Color. The Gloucester and 
Salem stage started from here every morning and re- 
turned at night. 


She speaks of the house being a social centre for 
dancing parties, especially in the sleighing season, 
though they often came in summer in hayracks as 
well. The music afforded was the flute and violin. 
There was a pretty custom here. To quote: “On the 
arrival of guests, candles were placed in every room 
of the Ordinary (old-time inns were often called or- 
dinaries), and just outside the door was hung a lantern 
to guide the assembling crowd upon its way. There 
was a warm welcome waiting them inside, a place by 
the hearth to warm frost-nipped fingers and set rosy 
cheeks aglow. There were minuets, stately country 
dances, games, such as Blind Man’s Buff and Spin the 
Cover—the older people entered into the merriment, 
adding to its hilarity. It is told of one of the old 
Puritans that he was so dextrous on his feet that he 
held aloft a cup of tea in its saucer as he whirled 
about without spilling a drop.” 

We must not forget the Wayside Inn in Sudbury, 
now doubly famous as the scene of Mr. Henry Ford’s 
practical experiment in history. Here the ballroom 
extended across the whole front of the second floor. 
Opposite the door was a raised platform for the musi- 
cians, and around the walls the hinged benches that 
served at once for seats and wardrobes. In this ball- 
room divine service was held, a happy ending to the 
sermon being the dinner served at its close. 


Across the river from Sudbury, in Wayland, stands 
today a house with a wonderful ballroom, the walls 
hung with a fine old block Zuber paper of the “Zones” 
which adorns the wide spaces wonderfully. The ceil- 
ing is “coved” and the floor was built on .an arch for 
the swing of the old dances, which the change of the 
partitions below upset. This is the Katherine N. Loring 
house. It has been moved twice, having been originally 
a meeting house, then moved and starting life anew as 
a store. 

The second time, by agreement with the church and 
town authorities, it was fitted up with a large hall for 
social and various town needs, occupying the whole of 
the second story, with the exception of two small 
chambers. Later, some time in the eighties, it was 
bought by Mr. Willard A. Bullard, a native of Way- 
land, but a non-resident, and changed by him into a 
beautiful old-time village mansion, particular attention 
being given to this beautiful room, which is one of 
the few remaining examples to be found today. The 
Boston Post Road was relocated about the time that 
Mr. Bullard rebuilt the house, and the fine old place 
gained a proper setting at fifty yards’ distance from the 
highway, of elms and lawns. 


As we consider the cities, we may expect to find 
things managed on a fine scale. Providence, R. I., has 
always been a social centre, and it is not strange to 
learn that it had a very fine inn, called the Golden 
Ball, dedicated in 1783. It occupied a fine position on 
the hill opposite the State Hcuse, and from the first 
was the stopping place of many distinguished strangers 
passing through. Over the door was a large and 
beautiful golden ball and “within were broad, curving 
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The Coburn Tavern—Now a residence at East Pepperell, Mass. 
rated with tempera paintings—Reproduced through the courtesy of C. A. Webster 


staircases and sunny rooms of varied shapes.” 

One of the greatest events in Providence was the 
Lafayette ball, which took place at this Inn in 1783. 
We read: “The ballroom that night was _ brilliantly 
lighted with hundreds of wax tapers which shed their 
soft glow over the gay scene, and to the music of 
fifes, bugles and fiddles, Providence belles and the 
local gallants and young noblemen danced the hours 
away. All the beauties of town were on hand in theit 
exquisite costumes, their high-heeled silver buckled 
slippers, their brocaded, square-cut gowns, their quilted 
petticoats, the men in silken hose, knee breeches silver 
buckled, rich brocaded coats, lace ruffles and powdered 
hair.” That was an event long remembered by the 
participants. 

Leaving New England, we may note one or two of 
the famous hostelries, with their attendant gaieties in 
New York. 

The old DeLancey mansion, situated near old Trin- 
ity Church, built in 1700, passed in 1754 into the hands 
of Ed Willet, who kept it for years under the name 
of The Province Arms. From its windows could be 
seen the Mall, the then fashionable promenade, and in 
the rear was a broad piazza with a fine view of the 
Hudson and the garden which sloped down to the 


It shows a corner of the ballroom deco- 


water’s edge. This house was a great gathering place 
for dinners and balls. 


Also there was the Black Horse in Smith (now 
William) Street, which was the centre of the social life 
of the city for a time, many balls, concerts and dinners 
being given there, the most distinguished of the latter 
being that given in honor of the Prince of Wales’ 
birthday on Jan. 19, 1736. One newspaper of the time 
states: “There was a great appearance of ladies and 
gentlemen, and an elegant entertainment made by the 
gentlemen in honor of the day.” 


With this far-off flavor of Royalty we may close 
our account of the gayer side of our ancestors’ lives. 
realizing that there were many such social centres, 
scattered all over the Southern and Middle as well as 
the Eastern states that we have not been able to con- 
sider. On the whole, as we look back over even this 
partial survey of those gaieties it seems as if, with 
all the deprivation, and the lack of what we feel today 
to be necessary delights and conveniences, our fore- 
fathers and foremothers must have known how to take 
life as it came and to have in a great measure beer 
able to make a delightful time of its passing hours. 
All honor to their happy memories! 
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THE DAY OF THE DEALER 


The Great Problem Is to Set a Value On Antiques—Expense of 


Procuring and Restoring Varies Greatly 
By FRANK J. LAWTON 


A cherry settee of aristocratic outline. 
of an early coat of paint or red stain. 


yf 


3 


N. 
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When it came into my possession over fifty years ago it bore traces 
The rush seat, in ‘two removable sections, was in perfect condition, 


closely and evenly woven—-in each of the cight corners a small square insert of cherry. Already an antique, 
it had been brought from England in the 1820's by a venerable sea captain with the appropriate name of Waters 


AVING gathered “antiquated articles” long ago, 

when the collector was not, it is now my fate 

to become a dealer in antiques when scarce a 
New England village is without its flourishing shop. 
Surprisingly, the territory from which I felt myself 
crowded out by the dawning appreciation of auction- 
frequenters is yielding at this late day a generous har- 
vest, and that with little seeking. 

Not two years have passed since our first tentative 
venture in the business world, announced by a brightly 
varnished sign, swung creaking from wrought iron 
Callow as the enterprise is, it is already 
thriving establishments within a 
neighborly radius. Our original plan had been for 
dispensing a home product—has-reliefs in miniature of 
the Parthenon frieze and medallions of ancient nota- 
bles. Making these as tokens to friends had been an 
occasional labor and pleasure. At the kindly urging of 


braces. 
senior to several 


an antique dealer of local and widespread fame the 
plan took larger form. “The more shops the better 
for ali,’ was the cheering argument. “Each brings new 
customers to the vicinity and advertises the trade.” 
When a relative dismantled his well-filled house, in- 
herited from a past generation, to go into smaller 
quarters, we took his surplus on consignment, turning 
our unused barn into a shop. 

Through all the years since my happy hunting time 
I had parted with but three or four pieces for gain— 
then only to meet some dire pecuniary stress! I sus- 
pect, after setting up the shop, we more than once 
spoiled the sale of an honest mediocre article by taking 
the customer to the house to see what we at first called 


’ 


“our own furniture,’ but later, in deference to their 


phraseology, came to term “our private collection.” 
Alas! they are ours no more, those intimate old 


friends with their dignity of line and blending color, 
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their countless associations with human generations 
they had outlived, and memories of our own recent 
yesterdays. If we talk of them today we must needs 
describe “the things we used to have!” That the part- 
ing came in the easiest possible manner, that they went 
away together to be appreciated and cherished by a 
devotée of the New England antique, is deep cause 
for thanksgiving. Commercial experience shows that, 
sold out piece by piece, the collection would have 
brought more than the goodly sum which was _ its 
ransom; but that recourse, fended off through many 
years of small things, would have been an undertaking 
beyond endurance. We sometimes smile at the thought 
that the fellow-antiquers who often repeated the half- 
joking threat will never “come to our auction.” Mayhap 
we will go to theirs! 

For weeks after the sale the collection remained un- 
disturbed, the new owners wishing to see it in its home 
environment. When one wintry morning they crossed 
our threshold we were surprised and gratified by their 
immediate interest in every detail, their power to in- 
dividualize among old pieces, seen for the first time. 
Any word of explanation or history which we chanced 
to let fall gained eager attention. They could not feel 
easy unless the more delicate articles were packed by 
their own hands. Might they come again with baskets 
and crates? So, for yet another month, the rooms 
were left in their accustomed order. 


At length, truckload after truckload, our gods had 
taken flight, and the house was bare and echoing. Ex- 
cept in the chambers, where floors were piled deep 
with contents of chests and highboys, the sound of 
one’s voice returned in startling volume. To drop a 
broom in the emptiness was to risk alarming the 
neighbors. 

We brought down a few modern usables from the 
attic and some left-overs from the shop. All our 
stock-in-trade at the time of the sale had gone with 
the collection, and during their visits the new owners 
had purchased a large part of the pieces we had since 
got together. It is surprising how rapidly the vacuum 
has filled, until house, shop and storage are nearly 
given over to stock. We live among it as contentedly 
as though it were ours “for keeps.” If guests are 
bidden to dinner we wash the labels from a sufficient 
assortment of Staffordshire and Sandwich, and perhaps, 
as happened the other day, sell the chairs ranged round 
the dining table while awaiting the guests’ arrival! 


Almost all this colligation of antiques—too heteroge- 
neous and fleeting to claim the coveted title of “collec- 
tion’—has come to us from the same little circle of 
towns which I searched long ago with horse and 
wagon. They are of the same local inspiration. Pieces 
with familiar contours occupy for a time the spaces 
graced by well-loved predecessors. We _ speculate 
whether this or that article was not from the expert 
hand of Alexander Alexander, the village cabinet- 
maker who fashioned Grandmother Rhoda’s “settin’- 
out.” Rarely does a week go by without hampers of 
glass brought to the door or requests that we examine 
furniture at the house of an acquaintance or a friend’s 
friend. Almost everybody is now aware that there is 
money in antiques, albeit some are sadly downcast at 
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one’s failure to be enamored of marble-topped black- 
walnut chamber sets, which they declare in evident 
belief are “a hundred and fifty years old.” 


In short, nothing is difficult about collecting good 
antiques up here in our corner of the world, except 
that they are no longer given away! One is some- 
times embarrassed before one’s customers at the figure 
one must name to cover cost and make the sale worth 
the effort. It is consolation to recall that even the 
modern machine-turned product, with the glue still 
damp, is scarcely “sold for a song;”’ when the glue is 
dry it is-like enough to fall apart and go its way to 
the discard. 

What a problem it is—this matter of setting values 
on antiques, with no standardized price scale possible! 
Few articles in the trade, outside the varied catagory 
of Sandwich glass, are precisely alike. There is state 
of preservation to be considered, and the wide range 
in prices asked ‘by the original owners, in expense of 
procuring and restoration. 


Perhaps it is the very uncertainties of the business 
that have lured to it a unique assortment of types, both 
racial.and individual. Unlike some we know, who de- 
clare that most of their profit comes from passing 
things on in a veritable merry-go-round of other deal- 
ers, our sales have been mainly to principals. This has 
not prevented a considerable intercourse with our con- 
fréres, and an interesting fraternity we have found 
them. 


Of course the true collector, who now and then sells 
off some duplicates or articles not in his line, is the 
oddest and most absorbing character. Yet beware of 
him, for he is as wise as the serpent, that connoisseur, 
and rarely does he bring himself to part with a speci- 
men of the first quality! The young people who have 
taken up “antiquing” in such numbers, more for an 
object in life than from any previous knowledge of 
the business, are a pleasant and wholesome element. 
Even if faddists in the beginning, they usually become 
inoculated with the true passion before they have pro- 
gressed far. 


Among those who make their living in the game one 
finds three races peculiarly to the fore. That it should 
have fallen so largely to the Chosen People to garner 
and distribute the relics of colonial New England is 
sometimes accounted inappropriate. Is it not, instead, 
an outcropping of a subtle racial affinity? Nowhere 
in the world have the teachings of the Patriarchs been 
promulgated more literally and devotedly than on Pil- 
grim soil. Certain it is, these are more sensitive to 
the beauty and significance of the pieces they handle 
than many of the native Americans who for the past 
seventy-five years have expatriated themselves to pur- 
chase the art treasures of Europe like slaves into 
bondage. 


Second possibly in numbers is the Yankee himself— 
in the narrow sense of that all-embracing term. In 
shrewdness, in ability for close buying and elaborate 
and convincing dissimulation, I verily believe he is 
second to none! He knows the foibles of his kind, 
the perversity, suspicion, veins of sentiment. “Set a 
thief to catch a thief!”—and a Yankee to catch a 
Yankee—though inclined to be legally honest! When 
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an enterprising Yankee is duped by other than a 
Yankee, one is apt to suspect he was playing too sharp 


a game and over-reached himself ! 


The third group to grow conspicuous in the field of 
antique compromises, evolves from that nation of senti- 
ment and adaptability which has supplied us with so 
much political leadership. The business has _ thrills, 
contests, opportunities, almost equal to those of ward 
politics, and far more satisfying to the artistic and 
romantic, nature. 

Satisfying it surely is, from the first delight of pos- 
session, through the onerous duties of scrubbing and 
burnishing—often attended by exciting discoveries—to 
the fascinating puzzle of arranging so as to display a 
large number of articles in small space. It is relief 
to find that the last act of the play—bidding adieu to 
the piece so joyfully welcomed—seems a matter of less 
consequence, after the trying experience of parting with 
our own furniture. “Be glad for every sale,” a dealer 
friend once counselled, in words we were then scarcely 
sportsmen enough to appreciate. “Each piece that goes 
means that more just as interesting can come, by re- 
leasing the money for reinvestment.” 


Though our theoretical concurrence in this philosophy 
is accomplished, we fall into occasional backslidings. 
In some instances we have bought for our own retain- 
ing. Especially mourned, four Chippendale chairs, 
brought over by a third great grandfather, went with 
the collection. Another of the set is now ours, to- 
gether a quaint, early highboy of maple and pitch pine, 
once owned by a great-grandfather’s great-grandmother 
—a specimen with the two top drawers, the beadings 
and moldings of a Dutch highboy, but built upon four 
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square-cut bandy legs. An oval tavern table and a 
genuine walnut lowboy, though without ancestral tra- 
ditions, are other pieces adopted into the family. 


We have sold a few things, even of late, under pro- 
test of our souls. A singular Windsor armchair, firm 
and narrow, with serpentine back, made for a local 
pulpit, commanded more than we could afford to refuse. 
And we still cherish the memory of a cherry settee of 
aristocratic outline—one of those three or four pieces 
parted with to meet an emergency long before the sale 
of the collection. Already an antique, it had been 
brought from England in the 1820’s by a sea-captain. 
He presented it to his next-door neighbor, a stately 
spinster of the old school of proprieties and the new 
school of progress, who afterwards well symbolized her 
life by leaving her hard-earned dollars to the cause 
of the freed slaves. Some years before her death, 
becoming too old to curl up her stiffening limbs on its 
rather meagre length, she gave the settee to my mother, 
buying for herself “a nice new lounge.” When at last 
we parted with its graceful presence, for a then hand- 
some sum, it was offered by the purchaser to the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York. Perhaps in that 
institution’s affluence it would have been eagerly se- 
cured, for a “museum piece’—oh hackneyed phrase !— 
it was in very truth. It is now in the possession of a 
wealthy and appreciative collector, and well worth a 
thousand dollars today. 


A Shaker cupboard of unusual design, mounted upon 
two drawers with a fascinating little door in the base, 
was thick with unprepossessing paint, and stood in the 
shop all last summer, attracting no attention to its 
possibilities. At length we undertook to scrape it, dis- 


A singular Windsor armchair, firm and narrow, with serpentine back, made for a local pulpit 
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closing, little by little, its glossy surface of old pine. 
Completed, we triumphantly bore it into the house, 
filled it with personal possessions and doubled the 
price! “We shall keep it for a while, at least!” we 
commented, privately resolving that the while should 
be always. Within twenty-four hours a customer had 
looked, learned the price, said, ‘“‘I’ll take it,’ and left 
us breathlessly wondering whether to laugh or to cry. 


Nor is this the first antique with the sale of which 
a raised price has seemed to have some connection, 
though the addition was not in other cases so drastic! 
“Wouldn’t you best take it now?” we sometimes banter- 
ingly ask of an undecided buyer. “If it does not sell 
before long, we shall never let it go at that figure!” 
Doubtless the arrival of the right customer and the 
transformation wrought by scraping were the real se- 
crets of the cupboard’s sale. We have done less re- 
storing than do most dealers, feeling that the true 
collector prefers to view his finds in untouched state, 
that he may truly judge their genuineness and restore 
them according to his own method. The beauty of 
some old pieces, however, is too deeply obscured for 
such scruples. Neither can we resist, if we would, the 
joy of watching the warm light return to age-dimmed 
cherry, or of liberating from drab layers of paint the 
bold pattern of curly maple. The regeneration of old 
pine falls into a class by itself. With other woods one 
can do no better than to restore to the original intent, 
but many of the pine pieces were built to be painted, 
the workman who nailed or pegged or dovetailed the 
crude white boards having scant idea of the comeliness 
he was making possible. To bring to light that satiny, 
orange-tinted wood after its long and well-oiled seclu- 
sion is veritable creation. 


A tavern table, scraped a few weeks since, disclosed 
seven distinct coats of paint, among them such contrasts 
as purplish grey and bright green, ochre and “tip-cart” 
blue, with, of course, the first thin covering of dull red. 
We fell to contemplating the labor, the preferences and 
discussions, of succeeding generations, of which we 
here beheld mute testimony, realizing with renewed 
poignancy that we move among furnishings wrought, 
used and tended by hands of the dead, surviving monu- 
ments of their imaginings. 


A famous poet, who counts this little village his 
boyhood’s home, gently reproached us the other day 
for passing on our stock-in-trade bereft of what tra- 
ditions of ownership we know or by inquiry might 
have known. Without these they were blocks of wood 
or lumps of clay; with them they were spirit of a 
noble and never-to-be-duplicated history. We con- 
fessed to having not infrequently justified his charge, 
sometimes from carelessness, or doubt of the buyer’s 
interest, sometimes in obedience to an especial desire 
of the ‘person from whom purchased. In amelioration 
we told him,of the marking, with names, dates and 
nutshell: histories, of our own collection, during the last 
hurried weeks before its departure. This had been at 
request of the new owners, to whom the tales on the 
little cards seemed as vital as if those obscure, worthy 
pasts had been one with their own blood and traditions. 
It was a long task and not a little sad, yet we were 
glad to perform it, that our cherished household gods 
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might not go forth shorn of the moss their years had 
gathered. Of their latest-born association, with the 
hundreds of young soldiers of the World War who 
lived among them on brief furloughs from the training 
camp-—no record was added. If inanimate things could 
realize and remember, those staunch old New England 
relics would be permeated with the wonder and re- 
spectful admiration, the constant, unbelievably careful 
usage, received in a recent historic period from boys 
of every race and every section of the land. 

Strange indeed, and democratic in their diversity, 
from the humblest to the most renowned,—the memo- 
ries that congregate within an antique shop! There, 
huddled in a corner, is the trundle-bed of the visiting 
little boy of long ago. “I’ve got a proper pretty little bed 
to home,” he faltered as the lonesome hours of dark- 
ness came, “I want to go home and git in my proper 
pretty little bed!” Through this same shop have passed 
the signature of Queen Elizabeth, Empress Carlotta’s 
magnificent black Malta lace, a miniature of a little 
French maiden of Indian time, and the costume worn 
by a proud beauty at President Jackson’s inaugural ball. 
a 
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TERRY CLOCKS 


First One He Made Still Keeps Time for His Descendants—Took Out One of the 
First Patents Issued in United States 
By FELICE DAVIS 


pausing in her baking or sewing to look out upon 
the serenity of the country side, might have 
spied a horse and wagon approaching her door. 

The man who drove was young, not more than 
twenty-six, but in his face the marks of Yankee char- 
acter were already set. Austerity, honesty and shrewd- 
ness by right predominated but did not check a capac- 
ity to dream, to dare and to create. His name was 
Eli Terry and he was a clockmaker, out now from 
Northbury to peddle the clocks which he and his two 
assistants had made in the previous three or four 
months. 

The housewife wanted a clock. There was, of course, 
the one in the church steeple, but that was several 
miles away. Her husband, with the rest of the con- 
gregation, had helped to pay for it but it was of no 
more use to them than the other two luxuries of the 
town—the pump and the crier. Packed away with her 
best quilts and silver teaspoons, was the pinchbeck 
watch, bought by her father from a Dutch watch- 
maker in New York years before and now badly in 
need of repair. The household managed to keep track 
of the time tolerably well by means of a homemade 
clock and hour glasses of several sizes, the sands of 
which ran from a half hour to two hours, but a clock— 
to stand tall and stately in a fine mahogany case near 
the stairway was an ornament and a delight above these 
homely make-shifts. 

While she was wavering, convinced that she ought 
not to be tempted to buy a clock but unable to relinquish 
the pleasure of at least seeing them, the young man 
had brought out his wares from the bottom of his 
wagon. 

Most of his clocks had no cases, since it was the 
custom for the buyer to procure a case of the sort he 
desired from the local cabinetmaker. Sometimes an 
even simpler arrangement was effected by hanging the 
works and the face on the wall and dispensing with a 
case entirely. Such a clock was known as a “wag on 
the wall.” The pendulums of Terry’s tall clocks were 
about 40 in. long and swung every second. The move- 
ments were either of the eight-day brass type or the 
thirty-hour wooden type, which was the less expensive. 
Both showed the excellent workmanship and ingenuity 
which were characteristics of all his clocks. Some of 
the wooden movements which he displayed were as 
low in price as eighteen dollars. Others, enclosed in 
handsome cases, with a dial and hand for the seconds 
and the phases of the moon handsomely depicted on 
ine dial, were as high as seventy dollars. 


. BOUT the year 1800 in Connecticut a houswife, 


The housewife mentally renounced a set of the 
fashionable English china, on which she had set her 
heart, and when the clockmaker drove away one clock 
less was in his wagon. 


“which still keeps time for his descendants. 


It was in this way that Eli Terry was doing busi- 
ness at the beginning of the Nineteenth Century. But 
as he jogged from farm to farm or worked with his 
assistants, his mind looked toward the future. 

Born at East Windsor, Connecticut, on April 13, 
1772, his youthful attempts at clockmaking produced 
several old-fashioned hanging clocks. When old 
enough to follow his natural inclination, he became an 
apprentice to Thomas Harland. 

No better master could have been found for young 
Eli than Harland. He was an Englishman who, all 
unconscious of the history in the making around him, 
arrived in Boston in 1773 on the ship carrying the tea 
which was to be brewed at the Boston tea party. That 
same year he settled in Norwich, Connecticut, where 
he opened a clock shop. It prospered until his death 
in 1807. 

Harland practiced his craft as he had learned it in 
England. The clocks he made were of the prevalent 
type—that is, the eight-day brass clock with forty-inch 
pendulum, to be enclosed in a case about six feet in 
height. Terry learned to make clocks of this type from 
him for variety, Harland advertised his ability to make 
“spring, musical and church clocks, regulators, etc.” 


It was not, however, the excellence alone of Har- 
land’s clocks which has given him an imperishable 
place in Connecticut’s history. It was for the far more 
important reason that he was the first teacher of a line 
of pupils and teachers who, through their energy and 
inventive genius, established the great Connecticut in- 
dustry of clockmaking. 

Among the contemporaries of Eli Terry were Silas 
Hoadley and Seth Thomas—great names, both, as 
clockmakers. Irom another, Daniel Burnap, who com- 
bined with clockmaking great skill in ergraving and 
etching, Terry learned this branch of his craft. 

In 1702, possibly while he was still an apprentice to 
Harland and Burnap, Terry made his first tall clock, 
The name 
of the maker appears on the silvered dial. The lines 
of the case are simple but graceful and the only orna- 
ment is a solid arch across the top, finished with a nar- 
row band of fretwork. An urn finial is in the center 
of this arch and one at each end rests on a block. A 
pillar flanks each side of the dial. Slender fluted pil- 
asters give a slight decoration to the case below the 
dial. The small bracket feet are undecorated. 

In 1793 Terry, now a fuil-fledged clockmaker, moved 
to Northbury where he started a business for himself. 
The optimism of youth or the faith of a man who can 
ignore the present for what the future will bring must 
have inspired this action, for the prospects of a clock- 
maker were not particularly bright at this time. 

There was the tedious labor of making the clocks by 
hand with only the assistance of a hand engine for 
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Terry Patent Shelf Clocks—Courtesy of Mr. Benjamin A. Jackson 


the wheels. There was also the scant demand for 
clocks, for they were beyond the means of many people, 
and peddling those which had not been ordered in ad- 
vance was a tiresome piece of work. Last of all, there 
was the competition with English importations, which 
supplied half the clocks needed in this country. 

Besides the problems of his business another and a 
steadily growing responsibility had to be faced by the 
young clockmaker—his family. Shortly after settling 
in Northbury, he had married Eunice Warner and the 
first of their nine children were arriving. 


To make ends meet during these early years, Terry 
repaired clocks and watches, engraved on metal and 
even sold spectacles. 

His genius, ever reaching out beyond the obstacles 
which stood in his way, was busy now. The idea 
which it fed on was large scale production, which 
would bring as a logical result the lower cost of 
clocks. 
the growth of Terry’s idea can be traced from the 
lean years of Northbury to his triumph in 1814. 


The first indication that he gave of this idea upon 
which he was working was when he introduced water- 
power into his shop, conveying water from “Niagara 
brook” nearby for this purpose. Gradually he gave up 
the brass clock and concentrated all his effort on the 
wooden movement—wood served as well as brass, it 
was cheaper and therefore easier to sell 


The beginnings were small but step by step 


In 1797 Terry took out what is said to be one of 
the first patents issued by the United States—a solemn 
document, not very specific as to the invention it pro- 
tected. But it was backed by the signature of Presi- 
dent John Adams and it was certainly not his fault 
that many unscrupulous men made free with Terry’s 
invention so that very little profit came to him through 
the patent. 

In addition to the improvements in clock movements 
which Terry covered in the patent, he also invented in 
the same year a device which registered the difference 
between mean and apparent time. 


By 1800 the clock business was in a more flourishing 
condition. Terry had two apprentices. He was strik- 
ing toward his goal of large-scale production by start- 
ing a dozen clocks at a time in his shop instead of the 
three or four which his competitors thought a suffi- 
cient risk. This was the period of his journeys with 
horse and wagon to peddle his clocks from house to 
house. 

In 1803, steadily following his idea, he installed ad- 
ditional waterpower and machinery in his shop. 

In 1807, he plunged into an undertaking of such un- 
heard of daring that his friends and rivals gasped, 
and when they recovered their breath they spent it in 
ridiculing his plan. 

The thing that Terry had done was to sign a con- 
tract which called for him to deliver four thousand 
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clocks within three years to a Waterbury firm. The 
clocks were to be thirty-hour with wooden works and 
a pendulum beating the seconds. The dial and hands 
were to he included with the movement. The pur- 
chasers were to pay four dollars apiece for the clocks 
and supply the materials. 

The idea of making clocks by the thousand was a 
flight of the imagination of which Terry’s fellow- 
clockmakers were incapable. Those who were not 
amused by his madness were sorry for the failure to 
which they were sure he was doomed. But Terry, un- 
disturbed by ridicule or sympathy, laid his plans. 

He sold his holdings at Northbury to a former ap- 
prentice, Heman Clark, and moved to Greystone, where 
he bought buildings and waterpower. At the close of 
1808 he had finished the first five hundred clocks of 
his order. By 1809 his business was the largest in the 
country. A year later, with his contract triumphantly 
filled, he sold out to Seth Thomas and Silas Hoadley, 
who had held an interest in his business, and moved 
to Plymouth Hollow. 

He now threw his energy into perfecting a new type 
of clock which had occurred to him while he was 
working on the four-thousand clock contract. At this 


time the clocks in general use were only of two types. 
They were either the eight-day brass clock or the 
thirty-hour wooden clock. Both had a pendulum which 
Because of the necessary length of 


beat the seconds. 
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this pendulum—about forty inches—these clocks re- 
quired cases about six feet high. A few thirty-hour 
brass clocks with half-second pendulums, which had to 
be made only half as long as the second pendulum to 
secure the proper rate of vibration, had been produced. 
But although these brass clocks were a convenient size 
and filled in a case which could be stood on a shelf, 
so giving them the name “shelf clocks” they were too 
expensive to admit of wide use. 

It had occurred to Terry that if he could construct 
a thirty-hour wooden clock with a half-second pen- 
dulum—which would be much less expensive than a 
similar brass shelf-clock—there would be a ready mar- 
ket for it. 

His first attempts did not satisfy him. 
year of experiment he turned out several hundred 
wooden clocks with half-second pendulums. He sold 
these, then, dissatisfied, stopped making them. They 
are now extremely rare. Unlike his other clocks, these 
had no dials but the plain rectangular wooden frame 
enclosed a sheet of glass upon which the numerals 
were painted. 

Finally, in 1814, he perfected a clock which fulfilled 
his strict requirements. It was destined to revolution- 
ize all the principles of clockmaking. The new move- 
ment was wooden, thirty-hours and with a half-second 
pendulum. It was compactly arranged to eliminate what 
had hitherto been waste space. The two most im- 
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Pillar and Scroll Case and Ephraim Downs Shelf Clock—Courtesy Benjamin A. Jackson, Wickford, R.1I. 
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portant innovations which Terry made in his clock were 
first, to change the dial works from between the front 
plate and the dial to between the plates of the frame; 
and second, to mount the verge on a steel pin which 
was attached to one end of a short arm and held in 
place by a screw which passed through the other end 
of the arm and the front plate. 

Terry did not patent his new clock, perhaps because 
his first patent had proved so useless against unscrupu- 
lous competitors. He did take out a patent for what 
he called the “pillar scroll-top” case which he designed 
for his new movement. This was a rectangular case, 
having at each side pillars about twenty-one inches 
long. The pillars were about three-quarters of an inch 
in diameter at the base and tapered to half that at the 
top. Resting on the pillars was a scrolled top, some- 
times decorated with finials on blocks at each end with 
one between the scrolls in the center. The dial was 
about eleven inches square. Beneath it was a smaller 
glass panel, painted in bright colors. The base was 
usually cut in modified scrolls to match the top and 
rested on small feet. The price of this clock was fif- 
teen dollars. 

Variations from the typical pillar and scroll top case 
described are numerous among Terry clocks. One fre- 
quently met is mahogany with three brass finials in 
the form of covered urns resting on the top on blocks 
at cach end and in the center between the scrolls. The 
dial is embellished with painted flowers and in the 
panel below is an oval filled with a floral pattern. 
Landscapes were also favorite subjects for this panel. 

Another variety of the pillar and scroll top case has 
its pillars elaborately carved. The top, finished with 
a block at each end, rises almost in the form of a crest 
No finials are necessary 
The ever-recur- 


and is carved in the center, 
to emphasize the dignity of this case. 
ring portrait of George Washington appears in the 
panel below the dial. 

Much beauty was infused into these pillar and scroll 
top cases and no doubt they helped to catch public 
interest for the new thirty-hour wooden movements of 
shelf height which they contained. 

The popularity of Terry's new clocks was instan- 
taneous and increased in leaps and bounds. In 1814, 
the year when he began to manufacture them, he took 
two of his sons, Fii and Henry, and began to teach 
them his craft. The same year, with more orders than 
he could fill, he sold Seth Thomas, for one thousand 
dollars, the right to manufacture this clock also. 
Within a year each had made six thousand dollars—a 
more substantial sum then than it is now. Later Terry 
doubled the output of his factory and even further in- 
crease of production was found necessary to keep up 
with the demand. His clock reigned without a com- 
petitor, supplying virtually the entire American market 
for about twenty-five years, or until sheet brass drove 
out all wooden clocks about 1837. 

It might seem that with most of the clockmaking for 
a nation going on in his factory and the rest of the 
supply being turned out by makers who copied his 
clocks, that Terry would have enough work to do. 
But in addition he produced mantel clocks and tower 
clocks of excellent quality and endurance for public 
buildings and churches. The clock in the tower of the 
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First Congregational Church of Terryville is his, and 
is said to be the first of its kind that he made. It 
was presented to the church when it was built in 1835. 
He also made “regulators” for the use of watchmakers. 
These were brass movements, very delicately adjusted, 
and he received between one and two hundred dollars 
for each one. 

Terry was busy with inventions until the end of his 
life. One of the most important was a new form of 
gravity escapement which he perfected in 1830. 

In 1839 Eunice Terry died and the next year Terry 
took as his second wife a widow, Harriet Peck. They 
had two sons—-Stephen and Edwin. 

The last time that Terry moved was in 1839. This 
timie he settled in a part of Plymouth, later to be re- 
christened Terryville in honor of Eli Terry, Jr. He 
built two houses and in one of them lived until his 
death on February 24, 1852, at the age of eighty. 

As Terry was fortunate in his inventive genius and 
the benefits it brought, not only to himself but to the 
entire country, so was he also fortunate in his children. 
All of his sons inherited, in greater or lesser measure, 
his inventive powers. Silas was an inventor and, in 

(Continued on page 41) 
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An excellent example of the Terry Clock—Courtesy of 
H.V. Weal. 
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THREE-SECTION MOLD GLASS 


The Rigid Secrecy Regarding the Formule Was a Relic of the Days When Guilds 
Flourished—Glass Blowers Were a Nomadic Tribe 
BY CHARLES MESSER STOW 


Illustrations are from the Geo. S. McKearin collection. 


N spite of all the care that was taken to keep 

secret the formule of the glass manufactured 

during the early days of the industry in this 
country, it is surprising how soon one _ factory 
began to imitate the successful product of another 
factory. Even without the formule, a glass-blower 
would soon be turning out articles near enough to 
those copied to find a ready sale and near enough 
to confuse and exasperate the collector of a few 
generations later. A case in point is the so-called 
lace glass made at Sandwich, Mass. In East Cam- 
bridge was the New England Glass Company, which 
was already in operation when the factory at Sand- 
wich was started, and the output of which in certain 
lines paralleled that of the Cape Cod concern. 

In Pittsburg, Pa. were other factories, which 
soon got wind of the method of making the lace 
glass, and began to put it on the market. So close 
was the resemblance to the original, that pieces 
known to have been made elsewhere than at Sand- 
wich are often attributed to Deming Jarves’s 
works. Furthermore it is doubtful if there is a 
collector or authority living who would dare def- 
initely to say that a piece of glass was made un- 
questionably at Sandwich. 

The rigid secrecy regarding the formule was a 
relic of the days when the guilds flourished, when 
all workmanship was honest and when all work- 


men, because of the thorough apprenticeship they 
had to go through, were skilled. Being on an equal 
footing with his competitors, as regards labor and 
standards, a craftsman had to rely on something 
that he could keep secret to give him an advantage 
in his business. The formule of a glass-blower 
were his trade secrets, to be guarded jealously and 
to be passed on from father to son and by him to 
his successor. The early glass factories in this 
country, despite the depredations on their trade by 
competitors who stole formule, and who _ hired 
workmen away, clung to the traditions of their craft 
and kept their books of formule as safely as they 
could. I have seen the book in which Deming 
Jarves noted down some of the secrets of his colors 
and of his kilns. There occurs in it a significant 
paragraph, destined for the one to whom the book 
should be given, trusting him to keep secret and 
inviolate all the receipts therein contained. 

Ancther factor in the spread of identical methods 
of glassmaking among the early manufacturers was 
the nomadic habit of the workmen. The early 
glass-blowers seemed to be a wandering lot. Wages 
were high for those days, and the desire to wander 
seemed to grip the workmen frequently. The num- 
bers of skilled blowers were few, and a good work- 
man was sure of getting a job at almost any factory 


where he might apply. Naturally he took with him 
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Quart slim or corset waisted scroll flask. Lafayette flask made by Knox & McKee, - 
Half-pint eagle with twisted cornucopia. Half-pint flask 


made at Albany glass works 


the methods of the factory where he had worked 
last, and though he might not know the formule 
by which certain results were achieved, he knew 
enough so that the man who had a working knowl- 
edge of the rudiments of chemistry used in the 
business could work out something fairly accurate 
in its similitude. 

These causes are partly accountable for the dif- 
ficulty which collectors experience in attributing 
specimens of early glass to one factory or another. 
Particularly is this true with regard to that variety 
of glass known as the three-section mold contact 
kind. George S. McKearin, an authority on early 
glass and the gatherer of a fine lot of his own, has 
recently come into possession of the collection of 
an eminent connoisseur which affords an excellent 
opportunity for study. It is generally conceded 
with respect to all antiques that examination, hand- 
ling and personal contact are indispensable to a 
correct knowledge of the subject. This collection 
happens to be particularly rich in specimens of 


three-section mold contact glass. Mr. McKearin 
says that it is the finest lot to come on the market 
since the notable collection of Herbert Lawton of 
Boston was dispersed. 

Early American glass was one of the first 
branches of antiques to engage the attention of 
collectors. This fact, together with the fragility of 
the material collected, and the universal tendency 
to throw out from American homes those things 
that are old enough to be out of fashion, may ac- 
count for the scarcity of good old glass. Three- 
section mold contact glass is eagerly sought and 
studied, and patient search has brought to light 
many beautiful examples. Miss Helen McKearin 
has for some time been engaged on a study of this 
glass, and has classified upwards of a hundred dif- 
ferent patterns. The colors are particularly good, 
with purples, amethysts, blues, ultramarines and 
occasionally a brown or an amber bit. 

Three-section mold contact glass was made by 
gathering on the pontil the molten metal and then 
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Center pitcher contact. 


Four-section mold of type attributed to Frederick County, Md. Either side contact 


three-section mold pieces 


blowing it into a mold, usually of iron, with the 
pattern to be impressed on the article made in 
reverse in the mold. If the glass-blower had wind 
enough, and the mold were not too much worn, 
a clear impression resulted when the mold, in its 
three parts, was unhinged and removed from the 
piece blown. The prototype of this form of glass 
was probably Waterford or other Irish glass, and 
the three-section mold pieces were an effort to 
duplicate this in a less expensive style. 

Early glass blown into a _ three-section mold 
must not be confused with the later pressed glass, 
some of which was also made in molds with three 
sections. This glass was poured into the mold, not 
blown, and lacks the pontil mark on the bottom, 
which resulted when the glass was severed from 
the punty, the tube which collected the bit of metal 
and through which the workman blew. The articles 
made by the contact process were thinner and the 
quality of the glass was different from that of those 
made by being poured into a mold. 

The patterns of three-section mold contact glass 
may roughly be divided into three general classi- 
fications: the ribbed, in which the ribbing follows 
horizontal, vertical or diagonal lines; the sunburst, 
with rays proceeding from a center, and the ba- 
roque, in which the pattern is made up of various 
curves swelling in fanciful fashion like the orna- 
mentation of identical name applied to furniture 
which was the outgrowth of the Italian Renaissance. 


Of all the early glassmakers the romantic figure 
of Baron Stiegel stands out most prominently,— 
so strongly in fact that the general tendency is to 
attach the name Stiegel to all sorts of early pro- 
ductions. Stiegel’s factory at Manheim, Pa., made 
glass for only about ten years, from 1764 to 1774, 
and it is obvious that during that time, when 
quantity production was yet unheard of, he could 
not have flooded the country with the enormous 
number of pieces that are now called Stiegel. 

There were other contemporaneous factories, how- 
ever, several of them in southern New Jersey, and 
among them the one started in 1739 by Caspar Witsar. 
There was also the factory of the Stanger brothers, 
started in 1775 at Glassboro, which passed through the 
hands of various owners, and about 1840 became the 
Whiting glass works. There were also factories at 
Waterford, Isabella, Bridgton, and the works of Coffin 
& Hay at Harmonton. Some of these factories were 
active for much longer periods than Baron Stiegel’s, 
with a consequent larger output. Later, even, the 
factory at Sandwich, which was started in 1825, from 
the beginning turned out an enormous output of glass 
of many varieties. 

The factories at Stoddard and Keene, N. H., made 
three-section mold contact glass, and a common wrong 
attribution is to call “Stoddard” that type of clear 
glass which is usually found in the sunburst or ribbed 
pattern, in the form of bottles, flasks, decanters, tum- 
blers and other sorts. Those competent to speak with 
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More three-section mold contact sapphire glass. The piece at the right is of an extremely rare design 


authority are unanimously agreed that no clear glass 
was made at Stoddard at all. The sand was not of 
such a quality that it would produce white glass. 
There were also many other factories—it is not within 
the province of this article to give a check list of 
factories nor a history of glassmaking in America— 
which made three-section mold contact glass. 

With all these factories making the product, and, as 
has been shown, with a great similarity of the product 
of one factory to that of another, it is manifestly im- 
possible, without either documentary evidence, or at 
least a very firmly grounded family tradition to sub- 
stantiate the claim, to say definitely that a piece was 
made in Stiegel’s factory, or in Wistar’s or in any 
other of a dozen. 

The collection acquired by Mr. McKearin has a cer- 
tain number of pieces which he is convinced from his 
comparative study and from the pedigrees that accom- 
pany them are genuine Stiegel glass. Among them is 
a rare and beautiful amethyst paneled vase, a sugar 
bowl and cover with the expanded diamond pattern, 
various salts and toilet bottles and a group of Christmas 
lights in purple, blue, green, white and amber. These 
little bowls, without a standard or foot, were designed 
to hang in churches and were filled with oil into which 
a wick was stuck. They are about two and a half 
inches across the top and something less than three 
inches deep, and are embellished in a diamond quilted 
pattern. This particular lot was obtained froma Penn- 
sylvania church, and the tradition accompanying them 
gives color to the possibility of their having been made 
in the Stiegel factory. 


Of three-section mold pitchers there are a great num- 
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ber, ranging in capacity from two quarts to miniature 
pieces holding only a thimbleful. The colors are va- 
ried and the patterns include most of the characteristic 
three-mold design. There are mugs, tumblers, flips, 
whisky glasses, inkwells and liqueur glasses. There 
are many bowls, mostly of the shallow, dish-like type, 
with saucers and plates.. Salts, mustard pots, cruet 
bottles, salt shakers, sugar bowls, and other articles 
are included in the collection. The showing of de- 
canters is notable. Their capacity ranges through 
quarts, pints, half pints and quarter pints, and the 
colors and patterns are an interesting study. There 
are also numerous little glass hats of the three-section 
mold contact sort, odd little pieces, about the usage of 
which there is no definite information. Later they 
were sometimes used to hold the typical American 
institution of the toothpick, but the early examples 
could not have been made for that purpose. Perhaps, 
though, the toothpick is an earlier invention than we 
are accustomed to think. Of course no collection like 
this would be complete without a certain number of 
flasks. There are in this one a number of pattern 
molded flasks of the Stiegel type, diamond quilted, and 
of rich blues and greens. The Pitkin flask is also 
represented, a flask to which the name Pitkin has been 
attached to indicate the peculiar diagonal ribbed pat- 
tern and the inserted neck. It is applied to all bottles 
of this type, no matter where they may be made, and 
in the case of the early ones it is quite impossible to 
say where they were manufactured. In this collection 
the greens of the Pitkin flasks range from a dark 
olive to a clear, bright green. All in all, it is a won- 
derful collection. 


Group of rare contact three-section mold pieces in sapphire blue, except pair of salts between the hats, which 
are of a type attributed to Sandwich, clear blue tn color. 
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ANTIQUARIAN’S LETTER BOX 


Please describe a Boston rocker and Hitchcock 
chair or tell me where I can find a picture of these. I 
have not found one in all the books from library and 
magazines. I’ve had, nor does my antique dealer know. 
I love the dear old pieces and your magazine.—Mrs. 


ree. Es, Ll. 


The Boston rocker, often called a Windsor, is a 
comfortable rocking chair indigenous to New Eng- 
land and is found in many homes today owing to its 
sturdy build and also to its “solid’’? comfort. This 
is a true expression, for the rocker is well and 
strongly built of wood only. The seat, which curves 
up a little in the back and rolls over gracefully in 
the front, is certainly inducive to rest. The legs are 
stout, and the front ones, usually turned a little (with 
a turned brace across the middle) slanting slightly; 
and are mortised into admirably set rockers—which 
means that with its strong plain back legs, and 
stretchers side and back—it will not rock so far 
backward as to tip over. The arms are plain curved 
wood and curved to fit tired muscles. The front 
arm spindles are turned, the middle like the back, 
and the back into which the arms are mortised are 
strong and high. Besides these two long spindles 
there are usually seven more slender ones. On the 
top is a carved broad piece of wood into which the 
spindles are doweled. This varies from very fancy 
to plain stenciled ones. 


Hitchcock chairs were made somewhat after the 
style of the painted chairs of Sheraton, but not as 
elaborate. They were named after their maker and 
had straight legs braced well with stretchers. They 
had either rush seats or cane seats and the backs 
and back splats were stenciled with flower or fruit 
patterns, They were usually painted black and the 
stencil work was done in gold or bronze color. These 
were popular in sets of six from 1840 to 1850, and 
are still used and liked for small living rooms or 
bedrooms in country houses. 


I have six fruit plates in good condition, a sugar 
bowl, and a small creamer. They are what I would 
describe as the shell pattern, representing shells in- 
tertwined with seaweed, The coloring is beautiful, 
the lining inside is of a raspberry color. The stamp 
on the back is “Etruscan Majolica,’ around a mono- 
gram. These pieces have been in the family many 
years that we are sure of. I also have a bowl of the 
basket weave and grapeleaf design and a small dish 
representing a grape leaf. I would like to know some 
facts concerning this Majolica, also something of its 
value-——Mrs. B. D. P., Missouri. 


The Etruscan plate was made in Phoenixville, Pa. 
You describe one of their marks, Some of the pieces 
made by them could be favorably compared to the 
Irish Beleek ware, especially as to thinness of body 
and the nacreous glaze. But I do not think it is as 
old as you imagine. The value we cannot give. 


Will you give me what information you can on the 
following described cup and saucer. The inside of 
the cup is white, highly glazed. The height is a trifle 
less than 4 inches, dia. at top, 334 in. It has four 
feet and the handle (double) rope design, white with 
a line of gold. The entire outside is a beautiful shade 
of lustrous pink, overlaid with a dainty design of 
leaves and flowers in gold, except for the center of 
the front, which has a lovely medallion 2 in. in diam- 
eter of a lady and gentleman in colonial costumes. 
The lady holds a fan in one hand and the gentleman 


bows over her other hand. This medallion is outlined 
in gold. The top of the cup is scalloped and the 
gold extends inside about 1/3 of an inch. The scal- 
loped saucer is about 7 in. in diameter and is white 
except for a 34 inch band around the edge of the 
pink with gold design. Across the room the whole 
surface appears to be gold —L. N. C., Minn. 


We cannot give you the name of the maker of your 
cup and saucer, but we think from your description 
that it may have been made at one of the French 
factories; and we would not consider it necessarily 
so very old. It is hard to state with any degree of 
accuracy the age, however, from a mere description. 


Wili you kindly tell me where the glass plates 
marked “Give us our daily bread” were made?—J. W.., 
New Jersey. 

They were made in Pittsburg, Wheeling, Steuben- 
ville, Findlay,. Fostoria, Martin’s Ferry, etc. They 
were made both in clear and opaque glass. Some 
are as late as 1890, and many of the milk or opaque 
ones were given as premiums by grocers. 


I have a Royal Doulton pitcher, subject “Elginton 
Tournament.’ How old is it, and can you tell) me 
anything about it? Also have a Wedgwood platter, 
very large, red border, and in the center is a Dub- 
lin (Ireland) street scene, with Nelson pillar in the 
background, done in blue. Have you ever heard or 
seen one like it?P—E. H., New York City. 


Your platter was no doubt made from 1835 to 1840. 
We have never seen one just like it, The Doulton 
pottery is the continuation of the artistic stoneware 
of Lambeth, and—-was started by Henry Doulton 
about 1850, “Royal Doulton,” it was called after 1885, 
when H. R. H. the Prince of Wales knighted Henry 
Doulton. Doulton ware is always finely potted and 
many pieces are very beautiful and are sought by 
collectors. 


In my collection I have two glass dishes (preserve 
dishes), each one on a standard; both are about 5 
inches high, 8 inches across top, 4% inches at base 
of bottom. One has tiny marks all through it, cor- 
rugated, with a beautiful vine running all about, both 
on the bawl proper and base. The top is escalloped, 
one large, one small escallop. There is a distinct bell- 
like sound when you hit it and a beautiful luster 


-when the sun strikes it, showing prismatic colors. 


No. 2 has the pineapple design on the bowl of dish, 
same luster and bell-like sound. Can you tell me 
what make they are? 


I also have a tray or platter, 10 inches long, 7 
inches across top, on bottom 22. The color of this 
tray is the same as the beautiful opal glass knobs 
so much sought and valuable. Around the entire edge 
of tray is a decoration of roses and leaves in clus- 
ters, then a bow knot, 8 clusters of roses and leaves, 
8 clusters of double bow knots. All the ornamenta- 
tion is raised work, very beautifully done, Who made 
it, and what was it used for? Who made the beau- 
tiful opal glass knobs?—P. J. R, Penna. 


Your description of the sauce dishes and tray leads 
me to believe you have some pressed glass, and if so, 
it is of a comparatively late period. It may have 
been made in any one of several factories, but it is 
hard to say definitely. The opalescent knobs were 
probably made at the Sandwich glass works, or pos- 
sibly at other glass works of the same period. 
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BANISTER-BACK AND ROUNDABOUT 


This Type of Chair Was a Popular One in America from About 1700 to 1750— 
Front Legs Often Have Spanish Feet 


By WILLIAM TATLOCK, M.A. 
Specially copyrighted, 1926, by Wm. Tatlock, M.A. 


pressed with the vigor and virility of this type of 

chair. Indeed, had it not been possessed of a good 
measure of each of these qualities, it had never been 
the vogue for a half century. For it was handicapped 
in its competition with other chairs of its period. It 
is neither remarkable for comfort nor could it boast 
of attractiveness in appearance. 

The banister-hback chair is descended in direct line 
from the last of the Stuart or Restoration chairs. Its 
immediate ancestor was also known as a Spanish chair. 
The American hanister-back is, therefore, of foreign 
extraction. The Spanish touch is the cane in the back. 

Cane in the back was characteristic of the earlier 
chairs from which the banister-back type was derived. 
One has but to glance at an example to see how the 


IE my study of the banister-back I have been im- 


Banister-Back chair, with carved cresting and Spanish 
feet—Courtesy of Charles Morson 


cane lent a richness of appearance and afforded a wide 
and somewhat elastic back for the comfort of the 
occupant not shared by its successor. Altogether it 
afforded ease to the user and beauty to the eye of the 
observer. I doubt not its possessor esteemed himself 
fortunate and cherished it accordingly. But the cane 
was left out of the back of the banister-back. The 
subtraction detracted from its appearance and as- 
suredly added nothing to its comfort. The omission 
of cane from the backs was an economy in construc- 
tion. It gave the chair a certain rude plainness of 
appearance. 

It is true that the banister-back was not unknown in 
England, but in New England it was made and used 
much more extensively. Circumstances there would 
seem to have proved more favorable to its develop- 
ment. Probably the first banister-backs were made in 
New England as a substitute for the cane-backs. They 
may be regarded as a sort of near cane-back. In them 
is recorded an effort to approximate so far as means 
would allow the elegance of the cane-back. Appar- 
ently ambition and thrift travailed together to bring 
forth a new type. It constitutes a tribute to the in- 
ventiveness and business acumen of the early New 
England cabinet-makers that they thus adapted or 
adopted the practicable features of the older type to 
current use and demand. 

The high, nearly perpendicular cane-back of the 
close of the Stuart era reflected strongly Flemish and 
Dutch influences. The legs were Flemish, the orna- 
mentation pronouncedly Baroque and the backs caned 
or baluster. 

In the banister-backs the same general features were 
retained. But four or more banisters filled in the back 
between the uprights at the side. These banisters were 
generally split, a truly clever measure of economy cal- 
culated to appeal to the Yankee mind, as it yielded two 
practical banisters for one turning. In this device, also, 
we may discover a concession to comfort, as the flat 
sides were generally turned toward the front. Had 
not this been the practice the banister-back would have 
been relegated to the company of those devices em- 
ployed by the Inquisition to worry and browbeat men 
into a change of religious belief and ecclesiastical alle- 
giance. Furthermore, a touch of lightness was added 
to these backs by breaking the flat surfaces of the 
banisters with two or three shallow grooves. 

The New England type of banister-back had rush 
bottoms. Turned stretchers braced the legs. The 
back was of the prevailing Dutch form with uprights 
set in unbroken line. The chair thus designed afforded 
no temptation to its Puritan owner to depart from the 
accustomed austerity of his ways. He could not have 
relaxed in it if he had wished. For it was narrow, 
high and severcly straight. Why he failed to take 
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exception to the beauty of the top rail it is not easy 
to imagine. Perhaps he made an unconfessed con- 
cession to the unsatisfied hunger in his soul for what 
the carved open-work cresting, the so-called Flemish 
scroll, represented, while appearing to overlook it. 


The banister-back came in about the same time as 
the slat-back. But the aristocratic descent of the 
former gave it entrée to the parlor, to which its more 
humble contemporary was never admitted. 


Walnut, oak, hickory, poplar, apple, pine and various 
combinations of these woods were employed in the 
construction of the banister-backs. Commonly they 
were painted a dull black. 


The fondness of Hepplewhite for the shield form in 
the back of his chairs and the pierced splat in the 
center, or, more especially, for several horizontal or 
curved bars, produced a type which he himself called 
banister-back chairs. It is rather difficult to catch his 
point of view in employing this term, but it is not 
without interest in discussing banister-backs that he 
did adopt the name for so different a chair. I suppose 
no one would question his right, especially as there 
were no patent laws in those days. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that he would never have borrowed a term to 
apply to a product of his art which had not in some 
way impressed him with its usual application and com- 
mended itself as an apt or a profitable description. 


The roundabout chair is an oddity among chairs. 
It is the “queer” member of the family. It can hardly 
be called a type. It is rather a vehicle of expression 
for various types, a sort of “carrier” for different 
styles. It marks a departure from the usual classifi- 
cation of chairs, previous to the time of its appearance, 
which was commonly based on the character of their 
backs. It forms a connecting link between the older 
classification and the later, by which chairs were dis- 
tinguished by the names of their designers and makers 
or of those who influenced the forms in which they 
were made, such as Chippendale, Adam, Hepplewhite, 
Sheraton and Duncan Phyfe. It differed from other 
forms of chairs in the arrangement of the seat and 
legs. 


Few existing examples of this chair commend it to 
either popular or refined taste, though a few pieces 
have been offered in recent sales of undeniable beauty. 
Yet it was very much the vogue in the early part of 
the Eighteenth Century. 


Suggestion of the origin of the roundabout or corner 
chair is found in the turned chair of the Sixteenth 
Century. Thus it owns to some extent the same an- 
cestry as the banister back. 


The shape of the seat in surviving examples is 
square. The corners are rounded. The back is semi- 
circular and its arms extend around two sides. The 
fourth corner and leg are in front. A low--back rail 
is supported by three uprights. Often the front leg 
ends in a Spanish foot. 


In the Queen Anne type, cabriole legs appear. Also 
upright spindles in the back, sometimes three uprights 
and two splats. Chippendale at a later period adopted 
the same general plan, except that he pierced the 
splats. Rush, wooden or upholstered seats are used. 
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This style of chair was popular in America from 
1700 to 1750. It was a response to the perpetual call 
for “something different,” no less loudly sounding when 
there are already many to choose from than when 
there are few. Indeed, plenty begets caprice. How 
varicus its adaptations may be judged from the exist- 
ence of examples in Queen Anne, Dutch, Georgian and 
turned styles, not to mention many modifications of 
well-defined styles wrought by local cabinet-makers. 
The height of its popularity extended from 1735 to 
1740. 

The cheapest woods were used in the construction 
of some pieces, while others are found constructed of 
cherry, walnut, and mahogany. In the latter rush bot- 
toms give place to seats covered with cloth or leather. 
Chippendale patterns in mahogany had considerable 
vogue about the middle of the Eighteenth Century. 


Type that was used extensively in New England 
Courtesy of Charles Morson 
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THE ANTIQUARIAN MEANDERS 


Kim, that beloved little English boy cast adrift 
in India, whose fascinating progress Kipling 
has told and who, to the great regret of all that have 
known and loved him, has been allowed to remain in 
the obscurity of a sequelless book. The Antiquarian 
has read the volume many times, always with a fresh 
and eager interest in Kim’s adventures, and when he 
picked it up the other day he happened to open to the 
place where Kim makes the acquaintance of Lurgan 
Sahib in Simla. After the jealous native boy, resenting 
Kim’s advent, has tried to poison Lurgan Sahib and 
has been stood in a corner for punishment, you re- 
member that he is allowed to come out, after duly 
hearing a lecture on the folly of attempting to use 
white arsenic, in order to teach Kim the jewel game. 
Lurgan Sahib takes at random a number of jewels 
and puts them on a tray, letting each boy look at them 
as long as he wishes. Kim studies over the tray and 
then gives his report. He has seen only so many 
colored stones, some a little larger or smaller than the 
others. Then the native boy takes a hasty glance at 
the tray and scornfully proceeds to enumerate correctly 
all the stones there, noting their condition as to flaws 
and their weights. Again and again they play the 
game, and the little native boy each time is winner. 
There is another game, however, that Lurgan Sahib 
has them play, a game of faces, and at this game Kim 
excels. The lads hide behind a screen and watch and 
listen to the visitors who come to discuss Thibetan 
antiquities with Lurgan Sahib. At the end of the day 
they describe all they have seen and guess at the pur- 
suits and characteristics of the callers. Here is where 
Kim shines. The native boy has all his life lived among 
and watched things. Kim has lived among and watched 
people. The native boy’s education has been of the 
head, Kim’s of the heart. 


* * * 


Pie Antiquarian bethought him the other day of 


It strikes the Antiquarian that we need more educa- 
tion of the heart. It is all well enough to be able to 
tell at a glance the period and style of a piece of 
furniture. That is mere education of the head. How 
much more, though, of enjoyment, of profit and of 
value is there in being able to recall the tenor of the 
times in which the piece was made? How much more 
satisfaction is there in recalling in connection with the 
style of a piece the status of the arts and letters, morals 
and customs of the period? 

There can be no denying the fact that the American 
people need education in the appreciation and appraisal 
of antiques. A glance around shows the lamentably 
meagre development in this country of the art of de- 
sign. Aside from architecture, design has made ad- 
mittedly little progress in the New World. Since then 
our best styles are based on the innovations of the 
past, it behooves us to reproduce these as faithfully as 
may be. 


* * * 


This is the sort of education that falls within the 


province of the dealer in antiques. Doubtless he may 
often groan inwardly at the fool questions that are 
asked him, and may weep angry tears that may not 
fall at the ignorance unconsciously displayed before 
him. His business depends on his patience, tact and 
ability to guide the inquiring minds toward an appre- 
ciation of antiques. His is the unpleasant and often 
thankless duty of educating the public, with the edu- 
cation of the head. 

Thus far there seems no agency capable or qualified 
to supply the education of the heart. It would seem 
to lie within the scope of the university extension 
courses to supply some of this deficiency. So far as 
the Antiquarian knows, however, this is not yet done. 
Possibly the duly qualified lecturers are not available. 
It is not beyond ‘the limits of belief that the organiza- 
tion recently formed in New York, the Antique and 
Decorative Arts League, which has ambitious projects 
incubating in many directions, may here find a waiting 
field for its efforts. 


* * * 


The Antiquarian has noted with interest and approval 
the great vogue of the music of Bach during the 
season just closing. Maybe it is a reaction from jazz. 
Maybe it is just the return of a cycle. Maybe it is 
one of those vagaries of the public taste for which 
there is no accounting. Certain it is, however, that 
concerts devoted entirely to the music of Bach have 
drawn large and applausive audiences. Maybe the 
skill and artistry of the interpreters have had some- 
thing to do with it. In any case, it is a symptom of 
improvement in musical taste. Bach, often regarded 
merely as a dry contrapuntalist, has been found to 
breathe a spirit of modernity, to have written music 
that satisfies present-day need. We have heard him 
with new ears, we have found in him a quenching of 
the hunger for form. He has satisfied a desire for 
design, he has shown us that great art is for all time. 
Incidentally, the Antiquarian feels that this vogue of 
Bach is a step in that education of the heart which we 
woefully need. 


* * * 


One by one those places which have been intimately 
connected with the progress of American history and 
which are reaching the point where they must either 
be done away with or preserved safely are being placed 
on the right side of the Antiquarian’s ledger. Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow wrote “The Old Clock on the 
Stairs” in a house standing near the center of Pitts- 
field, Mass., the house where, in 1843, he spent his 
honeymoon and where he returned summer after sum- 
years, until his wife’s father sold it. 
“The Student Prince’ was another product of the 
old house, and several shorter poems. Pittsfield is 
growing, however, and must make provision for the 
children who need schooling. The high school com- 
mission made the practical recommendation that the old 

(Continued on page 41) 
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PONTE O-UCE SS) IN A°N |OUR Rr GE 


This conference room in Mr. Reifsnyder’s business house on 
Front Street, Philadelphia, is furnished as it might have been 
by William Penn himself. There are simple, sturdy pieces of 
the Seventeen-fifties of pine, oak and hickory, expressive in line 
and craftsmanship of the very temper of Pennsylvania’s early 
settlers. Ladderback chairs rouse speculation, also an escritoire. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF SAMEVROR 


Pennsylvania red walnut dresser with bracket feet, fluted 
quarter column, rattail hinges, dating 1750. Oval top tavern 


table of pine, probably of New England origin and iron rush 
light candlestick. 


From the collection of Mr. Howard Reifsnyder of Philadelphia 
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(Continued from page 38) 


Longfellow house be torn down to make way for a new 
high school. This was news, for the idea of the de- 
struction of the place bit the conscience of all who are 
interested in seeing the records of the past preserved. 
Immediately there appeared items in the newspapers of 
the country, and simultaneously the protests came in. 
This bit of education of the heart was having an ef- 
fect. Then the city council of Pittsfield deliberated the 
matter, and the upshot was that the new high school 
will not be built on the site of the Longfellow house. 
The middle west, too, is taking steps to preserve those 
places where history has been made, and finds it a 
slightly easier task than does the east, where there are 
so many places and the economic pressure is so strong 
that even an organization like the Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiquities is not always 
able to save from destruction some house that en- 
shrines hallowed memories. Since there is so wide- 
spread interest in antiques throughout the country, 
with its correlative interest in history, there is less and 
less likelihood of the loss of such places as the old 
Hancock house in Boston, the destruction of which in 


1868 that city has never ceased to mourn. 


* * * 


Something new in the way of education of the heart 
has emanated from Chicago, where interest in art is 
healthy and vigorous. Interest in real estate develop- 
ment is not lagging, either, and a fortuitous union of 
the two is supplying that hint of art in daily life 
which if sufficiently multiplied will help along the dawn 
of a new day in design. It has come to be a utilitarian 
fashion for builders to erect over the sidewalks before 
buildings in process of construction tunnels for pedes- 
trians to use, with a barricade between them and the 
street. In front of a new Chicago apartment house 
which is French Provincial in its style of architecture, 
the barricade has been made to conform to the style 
of the building. As the building itself will reflect the 
naive motifs and plain paneled decorations of the 
French countryside, so the barricade has been made 
to suggest the charm and simplicity of the style. Com- 
plete harmony has been gained in high, dark gates with 
old-style hinges, and a red painted roof. Another build- 
ing with a barricade in keeping with the style of archi- 
tecture is that in front of the Palmer House, which 
has been torn down to be rebuilt in Empire style. This 
barricade is a walk, covered, and with high narrow 
pillars. The wall space and the doors leading to the 
construction work are paneled in bright, cameo-like 
Ovals. Ornamental gold knobs decorate the roof at 
the heads of supports. Though merely of painted 
wood, the barricade suggests the stateliness of the 
Empire style. There is no limit to the possibilities of 
this form of education. The Antiquarian would 
recommend the practice as both an interesting and 
fruitful experiment in esthetics and as an inexpensive 
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type of advertising. Besides, it is a step in guiding a 
taste which needs any helping hand that may be 
extended. CAMsS: 


DEEDS erO Rileka 


(Continued from page 16) 


book, so there is a record of the shapes of ware made. 
A few of these—perhaps two or three—are known to be 
in existence. 

The first pattern book was issued in 1783 with this 
title: 

“Designs of Sundry Articles of Queen’s or Cream- 
Colored Earthenware, Manufactured by Hartley, 
Greens & Co., at Leeds Pottery, with a great variety 
of other articles. The same enameled, Printed, orna- 
mented with gold to any pattern, also with Coats-of- 
Arms, Cyphers, Landscapes, etc., Leeds, 1783.” 

These books are in museums or in the hands of col- 
lectors. 

Leeds Pottery was transferred to Warburton & 
Britton about 1857. They produced a soft pottery re- 
sembling porcelain on which the gilding is very good, 
“being applied in the oxide of gold, and then fired in 
the muffle kiln, and afterwards burnished in the usual 
way employed at the Staffordshire Potteries.” 


The old ware is comparatively easy of identification 
if the tests are carefully followed. Compare them with 
the works of other potteries, whether with or without 
a mark. In fact, the mark is the last thing to look for 
when judging a piece of pottery or porcelain. 


TERRY CLOCKS 


(Continued from page 30) 


his knowledge of the mechanism of a clock, could not 
be surpassed, but he suffered from financial reverses 
due to a lack of business ability. His brother, Eli Jr., 
inherited his father’s genius combined with a business 
sense which brought him a fortune before his un- 
timely death at the age of forty-two. In the next 
generation, Eli third, upheld the family tradition by 
inventing a coiled spring which became an important 
asset to the clockmaking industry. 

Tributes to Eli Terry began with his contemporaries 
and have continued to the present time. Chauncey 
Jerome, a famous Connecticut, clockmaker, a contem- 
porary and at one time an employee of Terry, wrote: 
“The man above all others in his day for the wooden 
clock was Eli Terry.” 

Mr. Walter A. Dyer, considering him with the de- 
tachment which the separation of nearly a hundred 
years gives, calls him the “Father of the modern cheap 
clock” and asserts that he did as much to advance 
clockmaking as any other man in history. With this 
tribute even the exacting genius of Eli Terry himself 
might be content. 


The illustration used on the cover of this num- 
ber of THE ANTIQUARIAN is from an old French print. 
The drawing is by L. Boilly, the lithograph, by Delpech. 
It is reproduced here by courtesy of Count C, R. 
Morner. 
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MORE ADVENTURES IN ANTIQUING 


What Is More Thrilling Than to Discover That an Old Sofa, Minus Its “Insides,” Is 
a Real Antique? 
By ESTHER C. AVERILL 


lucky find in the search for antiques that this must 

be the last bit of good fortune; but it never 
turns out to be. Last summer, way down in Maine, 
my happy hunting ground, I found more treasures 
than ever before, even though I imagined I had 
explored every possible place and begged every 
available object. 

One adventure took place in a country store of 
the unique, old-fashioned type, where one buys a 
pair of stockings, a pound of lard, and a paper of 
pins at the same counter. One day an “old sea 
capt’n” entered the store. He was the sort one 
reads about often enough, but rarely finds in real 
life. He wanted some pork and beans for his Satur- 
day night supper, but did not have the wherewithal 
with which to buy them. 


L always seems when one makes an _ especially 


Another time at this same store, a farmer came 
in for a gallon of vinegar. He handed over the 
counter a remarkably beautiful demijohn to contain 
the liquid! I exclaimed over the tragedy of using 
such a beauty for this common purpose; but he 
thought it a huge joke. He has not yet agreed to 
hand over the jug to me, because he says the demi- 
john is so handy’ he does not want to part with it. 
But next summer my patience will be rewarded I 
hope, and then this jug will no more contain mere 
vinegar, but will rather hold a respected place in 
my collection of quaint dishes. 


Being much in need of chairs for my antique 
bedroom at home back in the city, I started to 
search for them. Out in the attic of our shed was 
a pile of old broken furniture. Here were parts of 
a lawn swing, a dilapidated old sofa with most of 
its “insides” gone, and parts from half a dozen or 
more chairs. By carefully fitting various of these 
parts together I finally had twenty or more pieces 
that I felt sure would make a chair to my liking. 

We packed the pieces into the automobile, and 
carried them to the city. Then we proceeded to 
evolve a chair from the wreckage. After hours of 
labor and a few extra strong words my husband 
succeeded in creating a charming Windsor chair. 
Painted a shiny black and with a quaint yellow 
basket of flowers stenciled on the back, it is most 
attractive. Yes, and it is serviceable, too, for al- 
though “hubby” tips the scales at two hundred 
pounds he can nevertheless sit in this chair without 
a catastrophe. Who knows that the seat of this 
chair was made of three pieces, or that parts of 
several chairs went into the production of this single 
antique! 


An arrow-back chair, decorated in like manner to 
the “chair of many pieces” keeps it company. This, 


too, came from the old shed, but it was whole and 
perfect when I discovered it and needed no doctor- 
ing. It was rather embarrassing unpacking it from 
our’ overloaded car, however, when we _ were 
searched for prohibited vegetables when going from 
one state to another! 


The bed in my antique bedroom is the best piece 
I have. The Florida land boom is to thank for that. 
A feminine friend used to collect antiques, but the 
Florida bug- hit her and her husband, and _ they 
disposed of all their worldly goods, except the Ford 
and the cat, and made their way to the land where 
everything is wonderful—according to the advertise- 
ments! She left the bed with me. It is one of 
those old mahogany sleigh-beds, such as one sees 
in Mr. Ford’s Wayside Inn at Sudbury, Mass. I 
would rather have the bed than all the riches my 
friend may make in the enticing city of Miami. 

Over the bed hangs my Chippendale mirror. Of 
course that has a history, too. What is the use of 
having antiques unless there is a thrill connected 
with the securing of them? The mirror was dirty 
and broken when found in the ell-chamber at the 
farm. Its beauty was not apparent at first, because 
of its unattractive appearance, so it was taken to 
an old man who was ending his days in “restoring” 
antiques. 

There was one table in particular on which he had 
painted great clusters of green grapes! Imagine a 
tip-table with such a decoration! When he was 
entrusted with the mirror we made him promise 
not to do a thing to it except to clean and mend it. 
For once he did not try to improve upon an original, 
and restored my dilapidated mirror into an exquisite 
antique. 


On the wall of this same bedroom hangs the 
silhouette of my husband’s paternal grandmother. 
This had previously belonged to another member 
of the family, but when she found we admired the 
picture, she was glad to give it to us because, as 
she explained, “I never could stand those horrid, 
black pictures! It gives me the creeps to look at 
al@inak,’ 


Lucky for us she felt that way, since we are the 
richer by a fine silhouette in the original gilt frame, 
which has held it so many years. This silhouette 
was differently made from the ones I have in the 
old home in Maine. It is cut from a white sur- 
rounding paper, and the black paper is put behind; 
this makes it look like a regular silhouette. This 
mode of cutting was much more difficult, since it 
must have taken great skill to cut an outline from 
the center of a piece of plain white paper without 
tearing it or crumpling it. 
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At an auction one day last summer in Maine the 
first piece that was sold was a fine old pewter tea- 
pot, and it went for only a dollar! As I had just 
arrived and had not finished powdering my nose, 
it got away from me. This is the second pewter 
teapot I have lost. Recently at a church fair such 
a piece was sold at the rummage table, and I was 
only in time to see it wrapped up for some more 
fortunate collector. 

But to return to the auction. On the table at 
which the auctioneer stood was a lovely blue and 
white homespun quilt. That was the one thing I 
needed to complete my antique bedroom. I waited 
and waited while everything under the sun was 
auctioned off, watching the quilt become dirtier and 
dirtier as the buyers passed their money upon it. 
After a time one edge of it began to drag on the 
floor, and still it was not put up for sale. Lunch 
time came and went, and at length I became des- 
perate. Stepping resolutely up to the auctioneer, I 
demanded that the quilt be put up for sale next. 

“But, Madam,” he replied, “I need it to protect 
this lovely new golden oak table from getting 
scarred before it is sold.” 

I finally found some old wrapping paper which 
he could use to protect his wonderful new table, and 
at last the quilt was offered for sale. 

“A dollar!” I said in a weak voice. 
first experience in bidding. 

“A dollar fifty!” replied someone in the crowd. 

“One seventy-five!” I gasped. 

The other bidder was through, for the bidding 
stopped and the quilt was mine. After several 
washings it lost its grimy look and is now one of 
the most attractive antiques in the room. 

At this same auction it was most amusing to hear 
the antique dealers outbid each other. When one 
would finally secure some bargain, the other would 
turn away and say in a tone that all could hear: 

“T would have taken that myself, but it has a 
Sracheiteit)) Or at another time, “That old table 
is not worth the price he is paying for it. I have 
a dozen like it now in my store. Nobody buys them 
any more.” 

My only other bargain at this auction was an 
old blue Staffordshire mug. With it came three 
plain white egg cups of uncertain age. I did not 
want the cups, but did want the mug for my 
collection at the farm. 

At present I have fifteen mugs. One of them, a 
quaint old advertisement of a clothing store, my 
husband persists in using when sweet cider is at 
hand. Another mug is a beautiful copper lustre 
piece. It was found in an empty tenement and was 
given to my mother, who was about to throw it 
out because she did not want a mug that someone 


This was my 


else had used “for goodness knows what purpose.”' 
Twice it narrowly escaped the rubbish pile, but now ° 


is safe in a place of honor such as it deserves. 
Another mug is Sandwich glass, and came from 
a top pantry shelf. One of the best mugs of the 
lot is a charming blue Staffordshire, which had been 
used as a shaving mug for nearly seventy-five years 
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There is a mug with the letters 
“U” and “V” ‘on. it. J wonder at iticame: fitoma set 
of the whole alphabet. Another mug has a motto. 
There are two blue-and-white banded mugs, and 
one that has the story of the house that Jack built 
on it. I am hunting the pink glass mug that every- 
one declares is somewhere around the farmhouse. 
It has not yet been found, although in hunting, a 
yellow glass one was discovered. All of my col- 
lection of mugs was either found at the farm or 
given me by friends, except the one from the 
auction. It pays to collect one special thing—like 
mugs. If Aunt Laura has a fine old-fashioned one, 
of course she will not be happy until she has added 
it to your set, where it will be proudly displayed to 
all visitors and is sure to be admired. 

Sometimes in the summer I forget antiques and 
just enjoy the out-of-doors. It was such a day as 
this when I was out driving with a friend. Old 
things were farthest from our minds. But we came 
upon a house that had fallen into decay. As usual, 
I had to explore. We made our way through the 
deep grass and, creeping over the bricks from the 
fallen chimney, entered the door. There was a 
large room with the floor literally covered with 
papers. Some were as modern as 1905, while others 
went back nearly a hundred, years. We sat on the 
floor and spent the entire afternoon reading the 
old papers and magazines and town reports. We 
read the newspapers that told about the Spanish 
War, and those about the Civil War. We enjoyed 
the odd illustrations in many a Godey’s Lady’s 
Book, living in the past for those few hours. 

When the shadows began to fall we had to re- 
turn to the modern world, so began looking about 
for a container in which to carry away some of 
the most interesting of the papers, feeling free to 
do this since the house was wide open to all to 
enter and the rain and snow had already spoiled 
many an interesting paper. Hidden in some rubbish 
we found a horsehair trunk with the initials “J. C.” 
on the top in brass-headed tacks. We placed the old 
papers in the trunk and carried it way. 

Sometimes a seeming tragedy may bring a re- 
ward. When a small girl I had a doll of which 
I was very fond. One day the minister’s daughter 
came to play with me. She wanted my doll. Not 
wishing her to have it, we compromised, and she 
gave me an odd dish in exchange for my doll. 
It was a mounted pair of boots, made of china, to 
be used for holding matches. I did not care for 
the dish but had to be polite because she was the 
minister’s child. Years passed. I mourned my lost 
toy and hid the dish away lest it remind me of the 
doll. A few weeks ago I came across the dish. It 
is an odd old Staffordshire piece, and now at this 
late date, there is something else to add to my 
collection. 

Thus it is, in the quest for things of bygone days, 
one has tragedies and comedies; pleasures and sor- 
rows; but one is never bored, and the subject does 
not become tiresome because the possibilities are 
so many and so varied. 


by father and son. 


TE AVSERV ICES 
ORT PARTS OPSPRA SERVICES 


Reproductions carefully adapted from 
Old English and American examples 


George C. Gebelein 
79 Chestnut Street 
Boston, Mass. 


An example of the offerings at 
th Hayloft 


WHITEMARSH, PENNA. Open Day and Night 


THE ANTIOUART 


Derby’s Antique Shop 


24 WARREN STREET 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


An exceptionally large and varied assortment of 
AMERICAN AND ENGLISH ANTIQUES 


now on display at our Shop, 


Silver Resist—Pink Lustre—Fire Screens 
—Pot Lids—Silver Corner Cupboards— 


Bible Boxes—-Barometers—Tea Boxes. 


DERBY’S = ee Concorp, N. H. 


BETHLEHEM PIKE  (3miles north of Phila. City Line) 


OLD ENGLISH GALLERIES 


88 CHESTNUT ST. = - ~ BOSTON, MASS. 


offers 


ENGLISH ANTIQUES 


Personally Collected in the British Isles 


Furniture 


An extensive assortment of choice pieces in Georgian, 
Queen Anne, Jacobean and Elizabethan. 


Needlework and Textiles 


Tapestries, Fire Screens, Brocades, Chair Coverings, 
Samplers, Damasks. 


China Tea Sets 


in Worcester, Spode, Lowestoft, Liverpool and 
Lustreware of all kinds. 


Georgian Stlver — Sheffield Plate 
Paintings — Prints — Edouart Silhouettes 
Colored Glass —- Pewter 
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The Webster Place 
Antique Shop 
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FRANKLIN, N. H. 


(On your main road to the Mountains or Lakes) 


[ Fit 
=SGnn 


Has a large Colonial House, two 
barns and a storehouse filled with 
maple and pine furniture, finished 
or in the rough. If you want a 
good desk, high-boy, bureau, bed, 
table, stand or chair, you can 
choose here from a large assort- 
ment. Fine hooked rugs, china, 
glass, pewter and iron. 
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One of many patterns. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 
CURTAIN DRAPERIES MADE TO ORDER BY HAND 


Reviving an old time process, in modern designs on lace of filet net 


ARTISTIC ~ UNIQUE - DURABLE 


Mrs. ANNIE W. BEEDE 
18 Church Street Wakefield, Mass. 
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WANTED 


MOsPURCHASE 


Original 
Autograph Letters 


Manuscripts and documents of world-famous au- 
thors, generals, statesmen, composers and_ other 
celebrities bought and sold. Largest and most com- 


Old Flasks Stiegel Glass 
Prints Early Silver 


prehensive collection of autographs in America to 
choose from, including Washington, Hamilton, Jef- 2 
ferson, Lincoln, Lee, Napoleon, Poe, Emerson, Whit- 
man, Dickens, Thackeray, Kings and Queens of 
France and England, Presidents of U. S., Signers of 
Declaration of Independence. 
: 
e 
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Furniture 


Sample copy “The Autograph Bulletin,” a cata- 
logue-magazine for collectors, mailed free. 


Grorce W. REYNOLDS THOMAS F. MADIGAN 


(Successor to P. F. Madigan, Est. 1888) 
48 West 49th Street 
New York 


Showrooms, 1742 M St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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UR pre-eminence as auc- 
tioneers 1s unchallenged in 
New England. The best 
collections come to us for 
dispersal, and out services as 
apptatsers are in continual 
demand. Our name means 
a square deal and honest 
treatment of both buyer 
and seller. 


William K. MacKay 
S Company, Inc. 


Auctioneers 
and 
Appraisers 


7 BOSWORTH STREET 


BOSTON, MASss. 
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HARRY BREWER 


Old Homestead 
oA NTIOUES 
Large collection of authentic pieces, including Staf- 
fordshire Groups, Pitchers, Needlework Samplers, Fans, 
Silhouettes, Lustre Pottery, Enamels, Pewter, Brass, 
Bronze, Snuff Boxes, Ivory Carvings, Colored and 
White Glass, Furniture in Pine, Maple and other 
Woods, Ship Pictures, etc. 
EVER CHANGING STOCK 
Wholesale and Retail Shipments to 
U. S. and Colonies through Cameron, Smith & Co. 


40 HANwWaAY ST. LONDON, W. I. 
Two Doors from Oxford Street 


Prints Models 
Ships’ Lanterns 


MARINE RELICS 
of the 
Old American Frigate 
Clipper Ship & Whaler 
We Have 
A Wonderful Selection of 
CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 


and 
ENGLISH SPORT PRINTS 


MAX WILLIAMS 
538 MADISON AVE. 
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MONTLLOR BROS 


ESTABLISHED 1909 
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Unquestionably 


The Leading 
Collectors and 
Direct Import- 


ers of Spanish 
Antiques 


768 Madison Avenue at 66th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Tampa Galleries 
400 Grand Central Ave. 
at Hyde Park, Tampa, Fla. 


Freneria 5 
Mercaderes 24 


Palm Beach Galleries 
Plaza Bldg. 
Palm Beach, Fla. 
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Barcelona 
Galleries 
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Early American Antiques 


Martha Washington Chair 
Sheraton Type Wing Chair - Curly Maple Desks 


Curly Maple ' ie 


Sheraton 
Dining Table 
South Jersey 


Glass 
Pink © Copper 
aie TO PHILA. 
oe CHESTER MARKET 57. 
Staffordshire TO WILMINGTON 


LOUISE BARBER MATHIOT 
ROUTE 2 WEST CHESTER, PA. 
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BURLINGTON MAGAZINE MONOGRAPH 


CHINESE ART 


N INTRODUCTORY REVIEW OF PAINTING, 


GewaviiGsmle hil es, BRONZES, 
SoU ORE JADE, Bite 
by 
ROGER FRY, BERNARD RACKHAM, 
Pane NGE BINYON, W. PERCEVAL YETTS, 
A. F. KENDRICK, OSVALD SIREN, 
W. W. WINKWORTH. 


150 illustrations in color and monotone. Valuable 
appendix, series of maps, etc. Medium, 4to. (Nearly 
as large as the Burlington Magazine.) $8.50.  Illus- 
trated prospectus sent on request. 


meaevy LYE 


794 Lexington Ave. New York 


Subscriptions also received for The Burlington Maga- 
zine, Special copy, $1.00; by the year, $9.00. 


OPEN FOR BUSINESS 


My old clients know that my reopening each Spring is 
a real occasion for collectors. I invite new clients to 
experience for themselves the pleasures of inspecting a 
fresh stock of antiques of guaranteed authenticity. 


This year, as in the past, I have spent three months 
in careful searching and active buying. My pieces con- 
sist of the most desirable examples of fine furniture, 
china and glass. All of them are genuine antiques of 
the best periods. 


Midway 
Watch for erica 
This Sign Greenwich 
on the ee 
North Side Sarntacd 


Dana BERNSTEIN 
ADAMS CORNER, ON THE BOSTON PosT RD. 
SOUND BEACH, CONN. 
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Large Collection of 
BARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Very rare Block-front Lowboy, made in Newburyport, Mass. 


EEORTANS EAR 


684 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Plaza 0378 


ANTIQUES IN A DAILY 
NEWSPAPER 


Each Saturday the BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 
has a department devoted exclusively to the subject of 
antiques, Two or more pages contain authoritatively 
written articles on some phase of antique collecting, 
well illustrated and interesting. No other newspaper 
in the country has such a department. 


Reliable dealers, not only in New England, but in 
other parts of the country, have come to recognize the 
value of advertising in this medium. Transcript adver- 

_ tising, they find, brings results. 


This is the season when the New England shops that 
keep open only in the summer are making preparations 
to display their goods and the Transcript advertising 
columns offer a working directory of these shops. The 
advertising of those known to be unreliable is refused. 
A sample copy will be sent on request. 


Boston Evening Transcript 


324 WASHINGTON STREET 
Antiques Department 
Boston 8, Mass. 
Telephone Liberty 6600 
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EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


LITHOGRAPHS OF N. CURRIER 
RARE GLASS 


AND CURRIER & IVES 
D >) 
McKearin’s By WARREN A. eee 


735 MADISON AVE., NEW YorK CITY 


The book contains an account of the life and works of 
Nathaniel Currier, and his partner, James Merritt Ives. 
A list of their lithographs appears in alphabetical order. 
There are over 3075 prints listed in the book and 1251 
of them are priced according to present day values. 
Even later prices are in Supplements No. 1 and No. 2, 
We Guarantee which were issued since the book was printed. The 
book contains 160 pages, is cloth bound, and is illus- 
trated with many reproductions of their prints. The 
Represented Supplements are free to purchasers of the book, 


Everything to Be as 


If you ever expect to buy or sell N. Currier and Cur- 
Chair of Flemish Type rier % Ives Prints this book is invaluable. The price 
—American and En- is $10. 

tirely Original, except 


Order your copy today. It will be sent immediately. 


ee ae 


the Cane. Unusual in 
that it is of Cherry. 
Worthy of a place in 
any collection. 


Holport Publishing Co. 


15 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YorK, N. Y. 


ANTIQUE PEASANT 
CHAIR 
from LORRAINE 


Opening May Ist 
The Stockbridge Antique Shop | 


WW INVAMTICANILIISGL, J2tareyey, 
129 EAST 59th STREET, NEW YORK 


Collection of Early American Clocks on view and 
sale, including a Terry 
Colt Revolvers Associated with Stonewall Jackson 
Clock Repairing, Paintings Restored, Furniture Re- 
paired. Painted Screens made to order 


Lovers of artistic furnish- 
ings may find here an- 
tiques, distinctive tapes- 
tries and rare objects for 
decorating and _ beautify- 
ing the home. 


Opening Specials 


Steeple Clock by George B, Owen, fine timekeeper, $35 
Clock Dial Mirror, $25. Kentucky Guns, $27.50 
Powder Flasks, $3. Powder Horns, $4. 


JOHN R. HERTER | 
117 East 57th St. 


NEW YORK 
Interior Decorations 
and Antiques / FULLER HOMESTEAD 
HANCOCK VILLAGE NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Cut shows fine old secre- 
tary desk. Made of pumpkin WILL OPEN MAY 15TH FOR THE SEASON 
pine. Refinished. Price $250. 
ANTIQUES 
FREDERICK B. 
WALDO China, Glass, Pewter and Early American | 
88 PHILLIPS STREET Furniture - Hand Wrought Iron, Hinges, 
One Cedar Sivert Locks and Door Handles 
STON, MASss. 
Bo TELEPHONE CONNECTION 
Bowdoin 2945-M 
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Capozzi’s Antique Shop 


OUD TET ALCIAN 
WAX CANDLE 
NIGH GEOCck 


In searching for An- 
tiques do not neglect 
to visit my New An- 
tique Shoppe, Here 
you will find a fine 
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ANTIQUES 


EARLY AMERICAN GLASS 
FURNITURE 
PRINTS 
DECORATIONS 
FORS PHE, COUNT Kye Hone 


MARTHA MORGAN 
120 EAST 57TH STREET NEW YORK 
Telephone Plaza 0019 


Early 


collection of 


Antiques 
worthy of inspection. 


American 


Furniture and Relics 
Restored 


FS) (Cre OVGA| 


337 BLOOMFIELD AVE. MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
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Discolored, Broken, Dented and Partially Melted 
PEWTER 
Silver, Copper and Brass 
REPAIRED 


Often a piece of Pewter is more valuable when it 
is cleaned by careful, competent workmen. Our 
method avoids the use of abrasives on this fine 
metal if the pewter-bloom, or patina, is treasured. 


GEBELEIN—REPAIR DEPT. 
79 Chestnut Street 


Boston, Mass. 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINUM BOUGHT in ANY FORM 
ANTIQUE and MODERN GOLD JEWELRY and SILVERWARE 


Old American and English 


Silver 


Pee OLI) G. LEWIS CO. 


709 Lexington Ave. New York 


Between 57th and 58th Streets 
PHONE REGENT 3448 


HODGE PODGE SHOP 
ANTIQUES 
Spring 7017 
Louise Middleton Chapman 


49 CHRISTOPHER ST.., 
At Sheridan Square 
New York 


THE COLONIAL SHOP 


(W. W. BENNETT, Prop.) 
Antiques of All Kinds 


FURNITURE, GLASS, CHINA, POTTERY 
PRINTS 


Ship Models and other Whaling Items—Fireplace Fittings 


22-24 N. Water Street, New Bedford, Mass. 


Old Paintings and Prints 
AMERICAN &% ENGLISH 


Collection of rare Currier @ Ives prints for sale 


Interior Decorating of Homes and Offices 


HARRIET ENDICOTT WAITE 


114 EAST 57th STREET 
New York City 


Studio, Third Floor Plaza 2709 


THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN ANTIQUE SHOP 
1124 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE SHOP THAT GUARANTEES 
ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
ANTIQUES ONLY 
EARLY AMERICAN A SPECIALTY 


ANTIQUES 
At Reasonable Prices 


SHIP MODELS 
CAREFULLY RESTORED 


DONALD M. TIFFANY 
106 Broadway, Bayside, L. I. 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


in MAPLE, PINE and CHERRY, 
consisting of Highboys, Bureaus, 
Desks, Chests of Drawers, etc. 


LAMPS—GLASSWARE—POTTERY 
IRON HARDWARE 


A. E. CARROLL 


735 Main Street, East Hartford, Conn. 
Telephone, Laurel 84 


THE ANTIQUARIS 


FRANCES WOLFE CAREW 
ANTIQUES 


HADDONFIELD NEW JERSEY 


A Walnut Tall Clock with reeded corners and ogee 
bracket feet, in excellent original condition and running 
order, 

A three-part Hepplewhite Dining Table in ma- 
hogany. : 

A pair of unusual Hickory Ladder-back Arm Chairs. 


Located on the high-road to New Jersey’s Coast resorts 
and only seven miles from Philadelphia 


BRADFORD ARMS 


ANINOUESSHOE 


We have a large assortment of early New England 
Some are of exceptional merit. 


and Maple pieces. 


Luncheons and Teas 


59 COURT STREET PLYMOUTH, MaASss. 
Telephone 446 


Telephone Stuyvesant 1934 


MARY CLAIRE O'BRIEN 
ANTIQUES 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


ENTRANCE ON 13th ST. 


ANTIQUES 
THE FRANCIS NYE HOUSE 
MATTAPOISETT MASSACHUSETTS 


MAY OFFERINGS IN FURNITURE 


3 Pembroke Tables, 2 maple, 1 cherry; a Curly Maple 
Chest of Drawers; a Curly Birch Dressing Table; a 
Curly Maple Club-foot Dining Table; six Curly Maple 
Caned Seat Chairs; a Cherry Bedside Table; a Cherry, 
Notched Corner, Stand; a Tripod Stand with Spade 
Feet; Slant Top Desks; a Hepplewhite Dressing 
Mirror, shield shaped; a Sheraton Inlaid Dressing Mir- 
ror; set of four Mahogany Chairs; Colonial Stands; 
Tip Tables; Footstools; Chairs, etc., ete. 


WRITE OR CALL 


S. ELIZABETTiOkis 


THE 16 EAST 13tH STREET 
ANTIQUE SHOP 
New York 


We have added many fine pieces to our 


stock of original American antique 


furniture and woodwork. 


Very Fine Child's 
HIGH WINDSOR ARM CHAIR 


CARVER-BANNISTER 
ARM CHAIR 


ALFRED M. UHLER 


17 Lexington Road 
Concord, Mass. 


SPINNING WHEEL SHOP 
Antiques 
Old Hooked Rugs 
115 E. Putnam Ave. Greenwich, Conn. 
Old Mahogany Lustre Old China 


Early American Furniture 
ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD 


MAYFIELD’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Boston Post Road, Noroton, Conn. 


LARGEST COLLECTION OF 
OLD GLASS, CHINA AND 
CURIOS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED 


of every description thoroughly searched for and found expe- 
ditiously. We specialize in English editions. Imperfect sets 
completed. First editions supplied. Genealogies, family and 
town histories furnished. Back numbers of all magazines 
supplied. No charge or obligation for this service. Inquiries 
solicited. Regular Announcements free on request. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 Fifth Avenue. Dept. Q. New York 


foe AN TITIOUARIAN 


Merk Y LENT 


9 East Eighth Street 


New York, N. Y. 


ANTIQUES }e- 


e 


Early American Antiques and 
Bric -a- Brac 


RALPH CAPOZZI 


I may have just the piece you are searching 


for. Come and see for yourself 


591 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Plaza 7778 


CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 
Presidents—Clipper Ships—Country Life 


BARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 
in Pine, Maple, Cherry and Mahogany 


SeER RY CLOCKS 
Highboys, Lowboys, Tables, Chairs, 
Secretaries, Desks 


hie LONE 


138 CHARLES STREET BOSTON, MASss. 


BRASS TRIMMED 
OLD STYLE PERCUSSION PISTOLS 


15 inches long, 234 lbs. in working order, like cut $3.50. 
FLINT LOCK PISTOLS from $6.95 up. Large assort- 
ment of American and foreign guns, pistols, spears, 
powder horns, etc. 

CATALOG, 1925, 60TH ANNIVERSARY ISSUE. 372 
pages, fully illustrated, contains pictures and historical in- 
formation of all American muskets and pistols, including 
Colts, since 1775, with all World War guns. Mailed 
50 cents. Established 1865. 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 
501 Broadway New York City 


ESTABLISHED 1896 Telephone 3528 


Visit the “Old Reltable’’ 
THORP’S ANTIQUE SHOPPE 


CHAS. H. PALMER, Proprietor 
a7 WeEst FRON] Si. 
PREAINEIEL DY New: 


We carry at all times a large General Line of Antiques, 
and welcome your inspection. 


heer BURGESS 


Early American Furniture 
Panel Work, Doors and Mantels 


358 WEST PUTNAM AVENUE 
Boston Post Road Greenwich, Conn. 
Phone 1213 


——— 


Announces the 
ae ee opening of her shop 
for the sale of 


ANTIQUE 


ANTIO a FURNITURE 

| Le in 

PINE and MAPLE 
Early American 
Glass, Pottery, 

Pictures. 

2 BOND STREET, corner CONCORD AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Telephone, Porter 2285 


a 
[Eeeer 
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A New Shop 
ISABEIS CARLETON Wiebe 


Latest news and interesting articles ap- 
pear in THE NUMISMATIST, only 
American monthly on this absorbing 
hobby worthwhile because so closely 
I related to history and the arts. One 

Dollar brings next six issues including 
special Feature Number. Keep posted 
on developments in this field. Send 
cash, check or money-order. (An ex- 
cellent gift. ) 


Suite G, 95 Fifth Ave. 


AMERICAN NUMISMATIC ASSN. New York City 


COLLECTORS 


AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Paintings and Prints 


7 EAST 54TH STREET NEW YORK 


IRN Hehe GEL Ra 


A CORNER OF 
ONE OF MY ROOMS 


EARLY 
AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Nellie Sprague 
LOCKWOOD 


9 Westport Avenue 
Norwalk, Conn. 


On the Boston Post Rd. 
Phone 845 Norwalk 


oe fed fo po od 


Tete rs ANTIQUARIAN 


FRANK W. BARTON 
President 


Hooked Rugs 


We have an extraordinarily large and varied 
collection of choice hooked rugs from 


Telephones 
Richmond, 3166 & 3167 


which we are glad to send selections on 
approval to responsible dealers or collectors. 


NEW ENGLAND SALES ASSOCIATION, INC. 
222 State Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ANTIQUE CLOCKS 


By Famous N. E. Clock Makers 


Clocks of beauty with a hand-made move- 
ment and superb workmanship in their ma- 
hogany cases; decorative dials and painted 
panels, as well as good timekeepers; a clock 
that has done service for over a century. 


GRANDFATHER — BANJO 
and SHELF CLOCKS 


Bannister back arm chair, maple duck foot 
tables, sandwich colored glass lamps; all 
reasonably priced. 


CHRISTINE J. STEELE 


396 ADAMS STREET 
East Milton, Mass. 
Correspondence Invited 


THE WATERVILLE cANTIQUE SHOP 


SMALL WARES 


Rare historical flasks. Mirrors. 
Early American Glass and China. 
Currier and Ives Prints, Lustre 
Pitchers, and other old and beauti- 
ful things. 


2500 Chestnut Street Chester, Pa. 


Chester was settled in 1682. 


FOR SALE FOR SALE 
GENUINE ANTIQUES. Rush Seat Ladder Back and FOR SALE— Genuine oil painting by Jasper F. Crop: 
Spindle Back Chairs, Grandfather Clocks, Oak abate Landscape in the Alps in the frame of the pe- | 
D Pp Dining Tabl Hi ae Aries Set riod. Picture about 19x26 inches. The same style 
Fee ee eRe can Scat cae Balas ae ae SS ee een that was recently donated to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Mahogany Chairs, Samplers, Old Glass pictures, oft Art) STho Bee Yet. $500.00 cets it. LEGEES 
Silhouettes, Staffordshire Figures, Pitchers, Mirrors, WEINTROB £ 17171 ae i te iN 3 An — G 
Ship Models, Oil Paintings, Water Color Drawings, N , Y2 Atlantic Ave., Atlantic City, | 
Sportine Prints, etc. HOME & EXPORT. Lowest - J. | 
Trade albeee ae ee oa 49 Bridge Street FOR SALE—Chinese carved teakwood cabinet, mag- | 
Row, Chester, England. nificent, 7 ft. 6 in. high, 5 ft. 6 in. wide and | ft. | 
LAMPS—Marble and porcelain base $5.00 each; some pe eg Sens Priced $650,000. Bie ee _ she 
Sandwich; cherry tip table refinished, $25.00; large ie P : eat M. J DOWNING 9 E a 59th St 
picture mirror, $30.00; Spool beds, $10.00; medium N Yo ihe ral ee ; aa 3 
poster bed, $25.00 refinished; cherry tables, four and pee eaae 
siz legs. All goods crated free. ROY VAIL, War- FOR SALE—Blanket Chests, Pewter, Dining Tables, | 
wick, N. Y. Curly Maple Pieces; large and small Walnut Cup- | 
boards, “‘Great Fire at Boston,’’ Haskell & Allen; 
VERY OLD MAHOGANY BUREAU, claw feet and Thomas clock works, mahogany dressers, Sheraton 
glass knobs. Price $100.00. Kitchen table with chests. CRAWFORD STUDIOS, Richmond. Indinen 
spade feet $20.00. Address JULIA O. THOMPSON, : 2 = 
25 Fulton St., Newark, N. J. COLLECTION OF LAMPS, Silhouette Shades and 
: Shields, original in design and of fine workman- | 
pra eit tatnenersg th, Lame hase GINS SEERA ship. General line. HARRIET WELLES CAPRON, 
$60.00; cherry slant top desk, $125; curly maple 25: Avon Street, Cambride ahieae 
sewing table, $50.00; also some good prints. THE : ‘ - 
IRON GATE, Fort Edward, N. Y. FOR SALE—Empire mahogany half-sideboard; Em- 
ena eee ar as te LT ea pire mahogany sofa-table; Washington and his Fam- 
ANTIQUE DEALERS AND COLLECTORS—We are ily by Sartain. Pair small walnut book cases. M. G. 
selling out our large stock of early American an- L., 331 High St., Williamsport, Pa. 
tiques, as our building is to be torn down. All pieces 
purchased from original owners. THE ANTIQUE MELODEON 
SHOP, 424 N. Washington Ave., Scranton, Pa. Very Old and Rare. 
LT eee WALLACE, 403 W. 123d St., New York City. : 
SPRING OPENING—Whole room full of glass; new 
line of hooked rugs, large and small; general line of GENUINE ANTIQUES 
furniture, etc. EMMA G. FITTS, 59 Winter St., MRS. BRUCE HOGGSON } 
Orange, Mass. Gilbertsville, N. Y., Box 256 
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To Collectors and Antique Dealers! 


fe OW LER 


10 CASTLE RD., SCARBOROUGH, ENGLAND 


Member British Antique Dealers Association, 
|| bas one of the largest stocks of genuine Old China in 
i England for sale. 


DEARGERS SUPPLIED 


If you cannot visit England try one of our Sample Cases 
of Old China, $100 or $200. English or Oriental, 
or Mixed. 


WEL GUARANTEED GENUINE OLD 


Write for particulars and state wants. 


WILMER MOORE 
18 West Broad St., 
Hopewell, N. J. 
Chintzes, Furniture, 
Glass, China, Prints 
Old Pottery 


8 Miles from Princeton—13 Miles from Trenton 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 
We hold 1,250,000 vols., second-hand and new, 
every conceivable subject. Books on approval. 
Also Rare Books, Out-of-Print Books, and sets 
of Authors. Catalogues free (20 issued). Out- 
line your requirements and interests. Commis- 


sions executed. 
FOYLES, 
121 Charing Cross Road, LONDON, ENGLAND 


RUSSELL W. THORPE 


Pa One Box 
Douglaston, Long Island, N. Y. 
CONSULTANT to PRIVATE COLLECTORS 


Interested in Fine Paintings and Prints 


Of all Schools and Periods 


Rare 


AMERICANA 
A Specialty 


(Correspondence Solicited) 


DUNCAN'S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Offers to Collectors: Cherry Sheraton Drop Leaf Table, 
Maple and Pine Leaf Table with drawer at each end, 
Pine and Maple Tavern Table, Pine Blanket Chest 
36 WOODSIDE PL., NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 

(Boston Post Road, near Pelham Golf Course) 

Phone New Rochelle 5209 


SIMON STEPHENS 


Specialist 
HOOKED RUGS WASHED 
AND REPAIRED 
HOOKED RUGS 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 
157 CHARLES STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone, Bowdoin 2753-W 


FOR SALE 


BLACKSTONE ANTIQUE SHOP—Mahogany Pedestal 

Card Table; Walnut Slope-top Desks; Hepplewhite 
Secretary, Maple Testers, Hitchcock Chairs; Clews 
Water Girl Pitcher. H. L. WILKINS, Box 29, Black- 


stone, Va. 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE 


COLORED CURRIER PRINTS, railroad, ships, sport- 

ing, historical, game birds; dolls, doll’s furniture, 
toys, china, miniature furniture; blue and green edge 
china, dewdrop glass, colored flasks; antique items 
pertaining to Lafayette and so marked. It would be 
decidedly to your advantage to write to me before 
selling as I pay best prices. STEPHEN VAN RENS- 
SELAER, Peterborough, New Hampshire. 


$2 TO $500 EACH PAID for hundreds of old or odd 

Coins. Keep ALL old money, it may be VERY val- 
uable. Send 10 cents for illustrated Coin Value Book, 
4x6. Guaranteed Prices. Get Posted. We pay Cash. 
We Buy and Sell Antiques. CLARKE’S ANTIQUE 
OFFICE, Union St., Le Roy, N. Y. 


WANTED—Rare historical bottles, cup plates, three 
mold, and Stiegel glass. Currier prints. Give full 

description, photos or rubs. RICHARD NORRIS, 

Queen Lane and Stokeley Street, Falls of Schuylkill, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

a  eeeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEEEEEEEEEEEEE——E—EE——E——E—SSSSSS 

WANTED — Pirates, Shipwrecks, Sea or Whaling 
Voyages, prints, books, letters, manuscripts wanted 


by HARRY STONE, 137 Fourth Avenue, New York 


WANTED—Old silver spoons and other old silver. 
Either write full description or send on approval at 
my expense. 


C. G. RUPERT, Wilmington Delaware. 


i TT = — EE —LEEEEE———— 


RARE BOOKS 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERATURE, Libraries, Old 
Historical Books, Old Acts and Statutes of. all 
States, Autographs and Manuscripts, purchased and 
sold. Catalogues furnished upon request. RARE 
BOOK CO., 97-99 Nassau St., New York City. 


CADMUS BOOK SHOP, 312 West 34th St., New 

York. Many rare volumes on The West, The In- 
dians, Local History, Genealogy, Adventure. Cata- 
logues on request. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 
YOUNG MAN who has a knowledge of Interior Decor- 


ation and of Antiques, acquired by study and exper- 
ience in collecting, desires a position with a reliable 
Interior Decoration or Antique Shop; best references 


furnished. Address M. T. F., “The Antiquarian.” 


VISIT THE SNOW ANTIQUE SHOP handling a gen- 

eral line at St. Clairsville, Ohio, 10 miles west of 
Wheeling, W. Va., on the Old National Trail. Every- 
body welcome, but especially dealers. Lists with 
prices and photos sent on request. 


LOG CABIN ANTIQUES, Dundee, N. Y.—American 

Antiques at wholesale prices. A few rare—all 
good. Special list. SPECIAL—Curly Maple Mirror 
Reproductions, Chippendale and others—priced low. 


COLLECTORS AND DEALERS—Advise particular 
lines you specialize in, so that advantageous offers 
can be made you direct. Early Summer List ready— 


Free. W.P.McNARY, Box 316, Bannock, Ohio. 


PAINTED GLASS PANELS for Colonial Mirrors and 
Clocks; restored and reproduced. FLORENCE) M. 
BATES, 308 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


{ 


MASSACHUSETTS 


KING HOOPER SHOP 
73 Chestnut St. Boston 


KOOPMAN 
383 Boylston St. Boston 


OLD ENGLISH GALLERIES 
88 Chestnut St. Boston 


JORDAN MARSH COMPANY 
Antique Department Boston 


COLONIAL AND ORIENTAL 
ANTIQUES 
151 Charles St. Boston 


ELMER C. HOWE 
73 Newbury St. Boston 


WILLIAM K. MACKAY Co., Inc. 
7 Bosworth St. Boston 


TREASURES OF OLD ITALY 
81 Charles St. Boston 


H. STONE 
138 Charles St. Boston 


GEORGE GEBELEIN 
79 Chestnut Street Boston 


LOUIS JOSEPH 
381 Boylston St., Boston 


I. SACK 
85 Charles Street Boston 


FREDERICK B. WALDO 
88 Philipps St., Boston 


NEW ENGLAND SALES 
222 State St. Boston 


THE TREASURE SHOP 
Hyannis Cape Cod 


ISABEL CARLETON WILDE 
2 Bond St. (cor. Concord) Cambridge 


ALFRED M. UHLER 
Lexington Road Concord 


HARRIET W. CAPRON 
25 Avon St., Cambridge 


ANGELO LUALDI, Inc. 
16 Cambridge St. East Cambridge 


JOHN A. BELDEN 
Bedford St. E. Bridgewater 


F. E. CUMMINGS 
Cushing’s Corner 


W., B. SPAULDING 
17 Walnut St. Haverhill, Mass. 


RALPH W. BURNHAM 
Main Road Ipswich 


KING HOOPER MANSION 
Hooper St. Marblehead 


Hanson 


The charge for listing Antique 


Dealers in the Directory is 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Cc. F. BESSOM 
11 Washington St. Marbleheaa 


S. ELIZABETH YORK 
Marion Road, Mattapoisett 


MRS. CLARK’S SHOP 
38-44 N. Water St., New Bedford 


THE COLONIAL SHOP 
22 No. Water St. New Bedford 


EMMA G. FITTS 
59 Winter St., Mohawk Trail, Orange 


ISABELLA L. SPOONER 
Lunds Corner New Bedford 


OLD PARISH ANTIQUE SHOP 
Main St. West Medway 


LOUISE R. READER 
417 Westford St., cor Wilder, Lowell 


Cc. E. COMINS 
1 East Main St. Warren, Mass. 


SAMUEL TEMPLE 
Main Street, Lynnfield Centre 


C. ERNEST LARKIN 
33 Temple St. Newburyport 


BRADFORD ARMS 
59° Court St Plymouth 


GRACE ATKINSON 
310% Essex St. Salem 


FRANK B. FLINT 
13 Church St. Salem 


ED. WHITNEY, The Maples 
1150 Middleboro Ave. East Taunton 


CHRISTINE J. STEELE 
396 Adams St. East Milton 


KATHERINE N. LORING 
Boston Post Road Wayland 


MISSOURI 


THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
1903 Main Street Kansas City 


YE OLD TYME SHOPPE 
711 So. Tenth Street St. Joseph 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


GEORGE W. REYNOLDS 
1742 M St. N.W., Washington 


MRS. CORDLEY 


leh aly easy Shs INN. Washington 
OREGON 
RAYMOND’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
705 Davis Street, Portland 
J. W. WOOD 
705 Davis Street Portland 


THE ANTIOUARIOS® 


EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


PINE HOODED SETTLE FROM NEW JERSEY 
@itcasl 7/50 


(Unusually deep seat and hood) 


In Original Condition 


Martha DeHaas Reeves 


1026 Pine Street 


PHONE: PENNYPACKER 2748 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
W. S. SCHUMM 
451 Main St. Bethlehem 
WM. R. FIELES (Antiques As Is) 
Christiana 
BERGMAN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
322-326 S. Duke York 


MARY B. ATKINSON 
106 E. State St. Doylestown 


MRS. A. K. HOSTETTER 
10 So. Queen St. Lancaster 


FRANCO-AMERICAN 
ANTIQUE SHOPPE 
1203 Locust St., Philadelphia 


BENJ. FRANKLIN ANTIQUE SHOP 
1124 Pine St; Philadelphia 


GRISCOM GALLERIES 
20 South 18th St., Philadelphia 


SAMUEL EDELMAN 
474 North 6th St. Philadelphia 


FERDINAND KELLER 
216-218 South 9th St. Philadelphia 


STEPHEN K. NAGY 
8 South 18th Street Philadelphia 


MARTHA deHAAS REEVES | 
1026 Pine Street Philadelphia 


SUSSEL’S 
N. E. Cor. 18th & Spruce, Phila. 


MRS. M. B. COOKEROW 
265 King St. Pottstown 


DAVID B. MISSIMER 
Market Sq. and High St. Manheim 


FRANCIS D. BRINTON 
Oermead Farm West Chester 


MATHIOT ANTIQUES 


Route 2 West Chester 
THE HAYLOFT 
Bethlehem Pike Whitemarsh 
ILLINOIS 


RAINEY FARM ANTIQUES 
State Rd., 3 mi. north, % mi. east 
Decatur 


MRS. M. A. DICKE 
808 Washington St. Evanston 


WISCONSIN ~ 


THE PETTIBONE-PEABODY CO. 
Appleton 


$10 for six months or $18 for One year. 


A DIRECTORY OF ANTIQUE DEALERS j 


mae ANTIQUARIAN 


“DESIDERATA’” — OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 
Searched For and Found 
Americana, First Editions; Portraits of eminent people; 
Specializing in old Geographics, Art, Literary Maga- 
Currier © Ives Prints. 


GEORGE G. MAKENZIE 


(Formerly Paternoster Row) 


zines; 


1111 CAPITOL BUILDING = 


(Old Masonic Temple) 


- CHICAGO 


MITCHELL SveANTIOUR = SHOP 
173 Greenwich Ave. 


Antique and Modern Auction Sales Conducted in 


our Salerooms. 


Outside Auctions held for Dealers and Private Parties. 
Let us put you on our mailing lst. 


Greenwich, Conn. 


A DIRECTORY OF ANTIQUE DEALERS—Continued 


NEW YORK 


BRISTOL ANTIQUES IMP. 
154 East 55th St. New 


MARTHA MORGAN 
120) East 57th St New 


RALPH CAPOZZI 
591 Lexington Ave., New York 


GINSBURG & LEVY 
397 Madison Avenue New 


E. GOTTSCHALK 
150 Lexington Avenue New 


J. R. HERTER & CO. 
117) EB. 57th St. New York 


HODGE PODGE SHOP 
49 Christopher Street New York 


C. VANDEVERE HOWARD 
141 E. 57th St. New York 


RENWICK C. HURRY 


co. 
York 


York 


York 


York 


7 East 54th Street New York 
MARY LENT 
9 East 8th St., New York 


DALVA BROTHERS 
510 Madison Ave. New York 


LOUIS XIV ANTIQUE SHOP 
9 East 55th Street New York 


JACOB MARGOLIS 
1132 Madison Ave. New York 


McKEARIN’S 
735 Madison Ave. New York 


COUNT C. R. MORNER 
658 Lexington Ave. New York 


MARY CLAIRE O’BRIEN 
63 Fifth Av. (entrance on 13th) N. Y. 


FLORIAN PAPP 
684 Lexington Ave. New York 


FRED J. PETERS 
52 East 56th Street New York 


SPANISH ANTIQUE SHOP 
768 Madison Ave. New York 


PHILIP SUVAL 
746 Madison Ave. New York 


SAMUEL EDELMAN 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 


16 EAST 13th ST. ANTIQUE SHOP 
16 E. 13th St. New York 


HARRIET ENDICOTT WAITE 
114 East 57th St. New York 


HENRY WEIL 
126 East 57th St., New York 


MORTIMER J. DOWNING 
9 E. 59th St., Room 305 New York 


MAX WILLIAMS 
538 Madison Avenue New York 


RHODE ISLAND 


THE CORN CRIB SHOP 
Poppasquash Rd. Bristol 


MABLE K. ROGERS 
115 Waterman St. Providence 


WICKFORD HILL ANTIQUE SHOP 


141 W. Main St. Wickford 


NEW YORK 


ANDREW OATMAN 
Cailo Gardens Cambridge 


ABIGAIL STEVENSON ANTIQUE 
AND TEA SHOP 
143 East Main St. Huntington 


FRED J. PETERS 
384-386 Broadway Flushing, L. I. 


DONALD M. TIFFANY 
106 Broadway Bayside, L. I. 


KATHARINE WILLIS 
272 Hillside Ave. Jamaica 


DUNCAN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
36 Woodside PI. New Rochelle 


KATHARINE WILLIS 
321 Boston Post Rd. Port Chester 


RUTH WEBB LEE 
72 East Ave., Pittsford 


MRS. ALBERT DODGE 
N. Main Street, Pawling 


BUCKLEY OF BINGHAMTON 
Buckley Studios Binghamton 


ENGLAND 


G. H. CRAWFORD 


49 Bridge St. Row Chester 
Cc. T. FOWLER 
10 Castle Road Scarborough 


CECIL DAVIS, F.R.S.A. 
8 St. Mary Abbott’s Terrace 
Kensington Road, London, W.14 


HARRY BREWER 
40 Hanway St. London W. 1. 


OHIO 


THE STUDIO OF 
MRS. RANDALL CRAWFORD 
6404 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 


IONE AVERY WHITE 
15401 Richmond Place, E. Cleveland 


R. M. DAVIDSON 


58 Hudson Avenue Newark 


VERMONT 


HARRIS ANTIQUE HOME 
18 Franklin St., Brandon 


G. M. MYLES’ ANTIQUE SHOP 
Burlington 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


DERBY’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
24 Warren St. Concord 


HELEN FOWLE 
Fuller Homestead Hancock Village 


STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER 
The Crossroads Peterborough 


LYNDE SULLIVAN 


Durham Strafford County 


CONNECTICUT 


H. E. BURGESS 


358 W. Putnam Avenue, Greenwich 


J. M. MITCHELL 
173 Greenwich Ave. Greenwich 


SPINNING WHEEL SHOP 
115 East Putnam Avenue Greenwich 


A. E. CARROLL 
735 Main Street East Hartford 


PILGRIM ANTIQUE SHOPPE 


519 Farmington Ave. Hartford 
OLD TIME THINGS SHOP 
Redhurst, Post Rd. Branford 


JOSEPH JENDE 
13 S. Water St., East Port Chester 


MALLORY’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
1125 Chapel St. New Haven 


MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG 
1175% Chapel St. New Haven 


THOMAS T. WETMORE 


447 Bank St. New London 


MAYFIELD’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Boston Post Road Noroton 


NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD 
9 Westport Avenue Norwalk 


THE ANTIQUE EXCHANGE 
210 Disco Bldg., Franklin Sq., Norwich 


DAVID SACKS 


710 East Main St. Waterbury 


NEW JERSEY 


FRANCES WOLFE CAREY 
38 Haddon Avenue Haddonfield 


MARTHA deHAAS REEVES 
20 Potter St. Haddonfield 


WILMER MOORE 
18 West Broad Street 


MARIE L. LARKIN 
Paramus Road Ridgewood 


MRS. EDITH BRUEN 


Hopewell 


100 Central Ave. Madison 
R. CAPOZZI 
337 Bloomfield Ave. Montclair 


MARY E. W. TRAVIS 
147 Watchung Ave. Montclair 


THORPE’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
321 West Front Street, Plainfield 


REID’S ANTIQUE & AUCTION 
GALLERIES 


27 North Warren Street Trenton 


MAINE 


HOWARD ANTIQUE SHOP 
School of Commerce Bldg. Auburn 


A. O. BESSE 
Kennebunkport York County 


THE THREE GABLES 
204 Broadway Bangor 


56 THE ANTIQUARIAN 
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THE SUMMER IS COMING NORTH 


SUNSHINE and FLOWERS! “A Cottage Small By a Waterfall,” filled with EARLY AMERI- 
CAN ANTIQUES! Oh, Joy! Then come to the 


4 
: 
KATHARINE WILLIS ANTIQUE SHOPS 
7 
| 


j 


and make your dreams come true. “Two houses filled with Furniture in Pine, Maple, Curly Maple, Early Walnut and 
Mahogany. (Write me your needs). Colorful china for the Corner Cupboard, Pewter for the Dresser, Lovely colored 
glass, Flasks and Bottles for the Window Shelves, Quaint Currier Prints, and Cheery Hooked or Braided “‘mats’’ for the 
floors. Send for price list of Summer Furnishings, Special Currier Print or Pewter List, for 20 cents. 
; 
KATHARINE WILLIS | 


q 


Westchester Shop New York City Shop ' 
S21 BOSTON POS TP ROAD 272 HILLSIDE AVENUE 
Port Chester, N. Y. - Jamaica ye le eae Nee 
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This chair has been at the National Museum, Inde- 
pendence Hall, Philadelphia, and is one of the original 
chairs used by the Signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in Independence Hall. 

The chairs were all sold out of the hall in 1816-17 
and this particular one was bought by William Henry 
Dillingham, then a lawyer in Philadelphia, and one 
of the founders of the Athenaeum Library. 

This one and the other known as the Rush Chair, 
are the only two original ones in existence as far as is 
known, A sworn affidavit of the above and further 
facts goes with the chair. 


FERDINAND RELCER 


IV6-21 880-9 ole PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A Limited Number of Copies 


of “The Antiquarian” are still available and, while the supply lasts, will be sent upon 
All issues more than six months old, are 50 cents a copy. 


Feature articles only are shown here. 


receipt of 50 cents a copy. 


PIOUS E1974 


QUEEN ANNE FURNITURE. Illustrated. 
Depicting the transitional, late Stuart, 
Dutch and French examples. 


LEEDS EARTHENWARE. Illustrated. 
An interesting article about this im- 
portant English pottery of which little 
had been written. Also the marks on 
Leeds pottery. 


VENETIAN GLASS. Illustrated. (Part I.) 
This glass is divided into six groups; 
colorless or transparent glass, enamelled 
or gilt, crackled or frosted, variegated 
or marbled. Millefiori and filagree or 
lace glass. 


THE AMERICAN HIGHBOY. Illustrated. 
The highboy seems to have come into 
fashion in the last days of the Stuarts 
and may, in its earliest appearance be 
classed as late Jacobean. 


GILDED LEATHER. Illustrated. 
Gilded leather was known in our 
country at an early period. It was 


used for wall hangings, upholstering 


chairs, picture frames and covering 
coffers. 
LAFAYETTE CENTENARY. Illustrated. 


It all happened a hundred years ago 
but it sounds very much as if it had 
happened yesterday. 


TULIP WARE. Illustrated. 
There are two kinds of slip decorated, 
the painted and the engraved. 


AMERICAN MAKERS OF PEWTER AND 
WHITE METAL. (Part I). 

The names, marks, location and dates 

of early American craftsmen. Re- 
printed from October, 1923. 


SEPTEMBER, 1924 


VENETIAN GLASS. Illustrated. (Part II) 
Absence of lead, , which enters into 


our modern flint, is the reason Ve-~ 


netian glass is so light in weight. 


DISPLAY CABINETS FOR GLASS AND 
PORCELAIN. Illustrated. 
China cupboards, old dressers and vit- 
tines held many pieces of glass and 
china. The number of shelves was 
regulated by etiquette. 


CHAIRS OF THE LOUIS XIII PERIOD. 
Illustrated. 
This style has been characterized 
as sombre. The chairs of Louis XIII 
coincide with Jacobean and strike a 
modern note. 


WHEN THE COLLECTOR WAS NOT. 
Illustrated. 
Old chests were the first articles of 
furniture made by the early settlers 
of America. The decorated and carved 
ones were highly valued. 


THE LANTERN. | Illustrated. 
More than any other expression of 
artificial light, the lantern speaks of 
the witchery of night. 


AMERICAN MAKERS OF PEWTER AND 
WHITE METAL. (Part II.) 
The names, marks, location and dates 
of early American craftsmen. Re- 
printed from November, 1923. 


OCTOBER 1924 
AMERICAN SPINNING WHEELS. Il- 
lustrated. 


A good spinning wheel for flax seems 
to have been sold for about the equiva- 
lent of our dollar. A spinning wheel 
for wool for twice the amount. <A 
clock reel also cost two dollars. 


DELFT EARTHENWARE. Illustrated. 
The blue and white polychrome pot- 
tery, giving details as to how it was 
made from the clay to the completed 
object with Delft pottery marks. 


OLD AMERICAN PIANOS. 


Of late years, old pianos are highly 
prized as antiques. 


Illustrated. 


A JACOBEAN HEIRLOOM. 


The Jacobean period has particular in- 
terest for us because America was be- 
ing Colonized and our cabinetmakers 
were undoubtedly strongly influenced 
by pieces brought here from England. 


Illustrated. 


STAFFORDSHIRE FIGURES. Illustrated. 


These little figures are so quaintly 
lovely and so representative of the 
times in which they were produced that 
they are highly prized today. 


FAMOUS CLOCKS WE SAW IN ENG- 
LAND. Illustrated. 


Perhaps the most wonderful collec- 
tion of clocks in the world is at 
Windsor Castle and may be seen by 
all visitors. 


ENGLISH DRINKING GLASSES. 


The stems fall into five groups: the 
baluster stem, the plain stem, the air 
twist, the white twist, and the cut 
stem. 


CAMPAIGN SONGS OF PAST YEARS. 
Illustrated. 


They exerted a marked influence in 
our early political battles. 


i 


AT THE SIGN OF THE LANTERN. 


How to study and collect Chinese 
Porcelain. 
NOVEMBER, 1924 
HOME SWEET HOME. Illustrated. 


The old Long Island house that in- 
spired Payne's immortal song and 
the collection of antiques assembled 
there by its present owner. 


THE ARTS AND TRADES EXHIBITION 
Illustrated. 


The beautiful annual display of Am- 
erica’s foremost interior decorators held 
in 1924 at the Waldorf-Astoria hotel 
in New York. 


CHINESE PRESENTATION FANS. Il- 
lustrated. 


The so-called French carving is all 
pierced, or what is called flat carving. 
The Chinese method was to have the 
carving on the external surface. 


SILVER LUSTRE.  [llustrated. 
An old English ware of exquisite 
beauty which never loses its charm. 
The ware is metallized rather than lus- 
tred. 


EARLY DUTCH GLASS.  I{lustrated. 
As early as 1597 we hear of Antwerp 
resenting the completion of Amsterdam 
glass-houses. The story of Dutch glass 
seems to center around the Italians. 


ROOMS IN THE AMERICAN WING OF 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. 
Illustrated. 

The first of several articles detailing 
the creation and furnishing of the Am- 
erican Wing. ‘ 


AT THE SIGN OF THE LANTERN. II- 
lustrated. 
The shapes created by the Chinese as 
seen in their ceramics did not always 
originate with them. 


SHIPS OF OUR FOREFATHERS. 
Erateds | (eatt. 1) 

Miniatures of the ships which brought 

our early ancestors to the New World 

form an interesting story about ship 


Illus- 


models. 
DECEMBER, 1924 
JEWELRY OF MADAME BONAPARTE. 
Iilustrated. 


There is about her the brilliancy of 
courts, and palaces, the enchantment of 
a love story and the suffering of a vic- 
tim of despotic power. 


NAILSEA GLASS. Illustrated. 
Every kind of article that appeals to 
the fancy seems to have been made at 
Nailsea. 


RHINOCEROS HORN CUP. Illustrated. 
The drinking horn is an antique of the 
antiques. Its use dates from the cave 
man. 


OLD. TIME BAND BOXES. Illustrated 
The charming band boxes were very 
popular with the belle of the 1830's. 
Milady carried her hats, ruffles and 
trinkets in them in coaching days. 


MAHOGANY KNIFE BOXES. - Illustrated. 
Knife boxes were among the most 
difficult productions of the early cabi- 
netmakers. They were very ornamen- 
tal for the Eighteenth Century side- 
boards. 


A SILVER NEF. Illustrated. 
Silver Nefs are rare today. They still 
exist because they have always been 
prized for their workmanship. 


SHIPS OF OUR FOREFATHERS. | Iilus- 
trated. (Part II). 
Contemporary models of American 


ships are not common but may oc- 
casionally be found by diligent hunt- 


ing. 
ANTIQUES IN INTERIOR DECORA- 
TING. Illustrated. 


The little bedroom is papered in soft 
green and a copy of an old chintz is 
used in shades of rose for the hangings 
similar to the colorings found in the 
old hooked rugs. 


BEGINNING OF TOILE DE JOUY. II- 
lustrated. 
The story of a fad and a great fac- 
tory of printed cottons. 


MARKS ON CHINESE CERAMICS. 
Chinese marks found on pottery and 
porcelain have always been more or 
less an enigma to the collector. 


Issues prior to February, 1924, are out of print. 


Antiquarian Publishing Co., Inc. 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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From an Irish Priory 
Pictured above are two of a set of twelve fine Old Walnut Chairs, made be- 


tween the time of Queen Anne’s reign ending 1710, and when Chippendale 
began working about 1750. 


This was the era when Cabinetmaking in England flourished enormously, and 
without a doubt during that time England possessed many more skilled crafts- 
men than at later periods. 


That these Chairs were made by one of these master craftsmen, practically 
goes without saying, for on examining their beautiful construction, one imme- 
diately realizes that here indeed is the work of a master. Time has given them 
that beautiful old mellow tone and Patina that comes only with age. 


These are now on view at my Galleries, together with many fine and interest- 
ing examples of : 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE _ OLD CHINA 
SILVER and GLASS 


Louis JOSEPH 


379, 381, 383 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


AND AT LONDON 


Antiques with a Antiques Priced 
Written Guarantee Most Moderately 
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FINE AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Beautiful 
Mahogany and Gilt 
Mirror 


in original condition. 
Height, 
De TUDE eC 2 shen tT) 
Circa 1750 


CURLY MAPLE LOWBOY with Spanish feet (a 
Philadelphia piece). Two Lowboys of mahogany, 
one of which has a paneled and inlaid top and fine 
inlay around the drawers; also a walnut Lowboy 
with the original brasses. 


HIGHBOYS—A Savery in the original condition. A 
Curly Maple one, with the original brasses. 
MAHOGANY SECRETARY BOOKCASE—TIt has six 
pigeonholes and eight small drawers. The upper 
portion contains fifteen partitioned compartments. 
Has ogee feet. 

CHESTS OF DRAWERS—About a dozen may be 
seen here. “There are three with ball feet (one oak 
and two walnut); a ball and clawfoot one in Ma- 
hogany; two serpentine front chests of drawers in 
maple (fine ones), besides five other plain maple 
ones. Then also one cherry chest of drawers with 
swell front, several mahogany ones, and one of 


Have several other 
Mirrors, including a 
very fine Chippendale, 
an extremely delicate 
Mantel Mirror, 

a Convex, 

a Lacquer and 
several others 


Following are a few of the many American pieces I have for sale: 


walnut. If you are searching for chests of drawers 
these should be examined. 


CHAIRS—Among the many to be found here are a 
set of six Queen Anne chairs in Walnut, twin Chip- 
pendale chairs of mahogany, and slat-backs (both 
armchair and sidechairs), and at least a dozen Wind- 
sors, both arm and side, including a remarkable and 
>xtremely rare braceback-combback armchair. If you 
are interested in Windsors, there are good ones here. 
SMALL TABLES—They include card, tavern, wind- 
sor table, a cherry table with a drawer which has 
the side runs. It comes from Pennsylvania and is 
very light. The date?——at least 1700, possibly 
even earlier. 

CLOocKS—Several Banjo and a couple of Mantel 
clocks; also a Terry. All are in running order. 
GLASS—A number of pieces. One, a pitcher 634 
in. high, I believe is genuine Steigel. 


The above enumeration is only a part of the many Early American pieces of furniture to 
be seen here. They are of distinctive charm, all the handiwork of the early craftsmen, and 


may be acquired at reasonable prices. 


HENRY ¥V. WEIL 


EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


126 East 57TH STREET, NEw YORK 
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‘THE ANTIQUARIAN 


he Village Green 
Antique Shop 


wishes to announce that it will reopen on June 
twenty-three, 1926, with a large stock of early 
pine, maple and mahogany furniture as well as 
pewter, glass, lustre china, old tron, snuff boxes, 
:| bottles, samplers, toile de jouy, chintz, prints, 
silhouettes, hooked rugs and many other unusual 
and interesting items. 


Everything ts guaranteed as represented. 


| GRACE S. WHITTEMORE 59 SoUTH MAIN STREET 
| Telephone 138-W Ipswich IPSWICH, MASSACHUSETTS 
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5 THE ANTIOQOUARGIN 


GINSBURG & LEVY, 


397 Madison cAvenue, New York 


AMERICAN 
and ENGLISH 
ANTIQUES 


A PENNSYLVANIA 
GROUP 
The table is Walnut, with 
front and hidden end 


drawers; and the unusual 
flat stretchers. 


The rug is hooked in a 
grey diamond pattern. 


The box is painted, the 
bowl and mortar are burl 
wood. z 


JAN KLEYKAMP GALLERIES 


DURING THE SUMMER MONTHS 
AN EXHIBITION OF DECORATIVE 
CHINESE ART, ANTIQUE FURNI- 
TURE, RUGS; SCRE EIN: a 
SCULPTURES AND ARTISTIC } 
GARDEN DECORATIONS _ : 
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COLLECTORS’ PIECES 
CHINESE ART | 
5 EAST 54TH STREET NEW YORK 
U , 
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June, 1926 


30c Per Copy 


THE ANTIQUARIAN 
welcomes contributions 
from its readers and 
photographs of unusual 
rarities. 


The publishers can 
assume no responsibility 
for the safety of either 
manuscripts or photo- 
graphs, but due care will 
be exercised in their 
return if they are con- 
sidered unavailable. 


Published monthly by 
the Antiquarian Publish- 
ing Co., Inc. 


ARTHUR F. BOLLINGER 
President 


SIDNEY K. BOLLINGER 
Secretary 


Printed in the U. S. A. 
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A CONGENIAL GROUP 


Beautiful pieces and the proper | 
owners for them seem to drift 

together by some curious mag- 

netism. 


This very fine Windsor chair 
and little tap table are harmon- 
ious companions in the Pine 
Room of our little Colonial 
House. 


We'd be pleased to find the un- 
derstanding person who should 
own them! 


JORDAN MARSH COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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THE ANTIQUARIM 


Fine American Antiques 
IN cA FINE OLD AMERICAN HOUSE 


KING HOOPER: SHOP 


73 CHESTNUT STREET, BOSTON 


The King Hooper Mansion will open 
June Ist. Every room will be re- 
. decorated and refinished. Every piece 
‘of Antique Furniture, of China, 
Glass, Pewter, Prints and Decorations 
has been removed during the Winter 
and an entirely different collection has 
been assembled. 


If you visited King Hooper Mansion 
last Summer, do not fail to call again. 
This year it is ‘“‘different’’ and even 
more interesting. 


KING HOOPER MANSION 


8 HOOPER STREET, MARBLEHEAD 


FRANCES M. NICHOLS, Manager 


Chinese Stuffs: Weavings and Embroideries 
52 collotype plates reproducing 84 fine old examples 
of Chinese weaving and embroideries in French collec- 
tions, with descriptive notes by M. H. D’ARDENNE 
DE TIZAC, Keeper of the Cernuschi Museum, Paris. 


The variety of decorative motifs to be found on the 
stuffs reproduced in these plates is bewildering. We 
find here the twelve symbols—sun, moon, stars, moun- 
tains, pheasant, dragons, temple-cups, etc.; birds and 
butterflies in happy flight; flowers and foliage; landscapes 
with pagodas, and human figures. 


The publishers are indebted to the kindness of Pari- 
sian collectors, who have allowed the riches they possess 
to be thoroughly ransacked. 


Size ext | Bound in cloth gilt. 
$30.00. 


A History of Old English Glass 


By FRANCES BUCKLEY, with a foreword by Bernard 
Rackham, Keeper of the Department of Glass and 
Ceramics, Victoria and Albert Museum. 


A work elucidating, on novel lines, the gradual de- 
velopment of English crystal or flint glass from the time 
of its invention, in the reign of Charles II, to the end of 
the 18th Century, based on information provided by 
over five hundred 18th Century references relating to 
glass, many of them reprinted in full. Emphasis is 
laid on the origin and development of cut and wheel- 
engraved glass. ‘The effect of the excessive Glass Taxes 


inches. Price, 


(1746-1845) on the form and survival of Old Eng- 
lish glasswares is insisted on. 

The volume is Demy 4to, and is illustrated by over 
200 specimens provided by well-known collectors and 
the Curators of British National and Public Collections. 

Only 250 copies available. Price per copy, $25.00. 

Orders should be made promptly to insure getting a 
copy. 


~ Rococo Engravings 


A collection of 200 collotype plates, illustrating the 

Rococo style, with an introduction by DR. PETER 

JESSEN, of the Kunstgewerbe Museum, Berlin. 

Super royal 4to. Cloth, with silver. Edition strictly 
limited to 250 numbered copies. 

Price, $30.00. (Very few copies remain.) 

‘Perhaps the most beautiful reproductions of decora- 
tive designs ever published.’’—Connoisseur. 


Java Batiks 

A series of reproductions in collotype and color of 

fine examples of Batiks in French collections, with an 

introduction by DANIEL REAL, Inspector of the 

Museum of Ethnography, Paris. 

Altogether ten examples of these superb designs are 
reproduced in color, and fifty-three in black and white. 
The volume should be no less interesting to the con- 
noiseur of textiles than to the designer, to whom, in 
view of the present vogue for batiks throughout the 
world, it should be of the greatest possible value. 

Size 10x13 inches. Bound in cloth gilt, price, $35.00. 


DINGWALL-ROCK, Ltd. 


Publishers 


45 WEST 45TH STREET 


NEw YORK 
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AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


FURNITURE IN MAPLE, PINE, MAHOGANY and FRUITWOODS 


RARE PRINTS --- PAINTINGS --- SHIP MODELS 
Items for the Collector and for 
Decorative Use 


' c 


i 


- Set of Carved Mahogany Ladder Set of Carved Mahogany Chip- 
Aes Ni 


; i , Back Chatrs—Six Sides and pendale Chairs—Six Sides 
SLANT FRONT MAPLE DESK Two Arms and Two Arms 
JURIED) OY IIe Wis les 
NEW YORK SHOP FLUSHING SHOP 
52 EAST 56TH STREET 384 NORTHERN BOULEVARD 
NEW YORK CITY FLUSHING, LONG ISLAND 
TELEPHONE PLAZA 7527 TELEPHONE FLUSHING 5667 
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HOOKED RUGS 
and BRAIDED RUGS 


I have been making and repairing these rugs 
since 1905. 

At my works in Ipswich I employ the only 
real corps of experts in the world. ‘The big 
rug dealers of America know this and take 
advantage of it. So should you. 


3000 Hooked Rugs 


now assembled here offer a wide variety for 
you to choose from. 

BURNHAM’S HOOKED RUG BOOK, mailed for 
only 25c in stamps, has 44 pages. It is chock 
full of information on this interesting craft. 
It tells you “‘How to Make Hooked Rugs,’’ 
carefully leading you, step by step, so that 
even a child may learn. It shows fifty de- 
signs in illustrations. It tells the size, the 
price and the amount of material required to 
make up each design and it tells the history 
of Hooked Rugs. ‘This useful book shows 
the frames, the set-up, the hooks and the com- 
plete kit with which these fine rugs can be 
fashioned. 

F 


Hooked Rugs Braided Rugs 
Rug Repairs 
Patterns and Supplies 


Burnham’ s ts the place 


Old Houses and the Contents thereof 
for sale. Also Hardware and 
Pumpkin Pine. 


I have ten fine’ old houses on hand; five 
belong to the Seventeenth Century, five to 
the Eighteenth Century, at the big “‘Institu- 
tion in Ipswich.”’ I have over 2,000 feather- 
edge boards, uncounted doors, mantlepieces, 
oaken timbers—-great and small. All kinds 
of house hardware and utensils of every de- 
scription used in olden-time cookery. “The 
museums and architects of America know this 
and take advantage of it. Do thou likewise. 
AND As FOR ANTIQUE FURNISHINGS, 

THAT’S THE BIG SHOW AT BURNHAM’S 
The famous Whipple House (the home of the 
Ipswich Historical Society), is to be moved 
to a new location. As President of the So- 
ciety I have been entrusted with this work of 
National interest. 
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Burnuam’ 


IPSWICH, MASS. 
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An Unusually Interesting Group of 
Early Spanish, Italian and 


English Furniture 
SALON OF ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 


B. Altman & Co. New York 


Announcing a Choice Shipment of Small 
pieces, including :— 


BED COVERS 
ROMAN CLOCKS 
SMALL TABLES 
CANDLE STICKS 
ANTIQUE MANDOLINS 
CARVED WooD MADONNAS 
And a few choice pieces of glass. 


Treasures of Old Italy 


75 B CHESTNU & ST REE 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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W. B. SPAULDING’S 
ANTIQUE SHOP 


17 WALNUT STREET, HAVERHILL, MASs. 


1,000, having over 2,000 in stock at this 
writing, which are all genuine Antiques in 
their original condition except having been 
repaired to the extent of having a new spindle 
or a rush seat put in when needed, but other- 
wise in good, salable condition but unfin- 
ished. The prices and conditions of these 
goods are to Dealers only, as I cannot sell 
goods to the retail trade that lives within 
25 miles of any Dealer whom I am shipping 
to. Any such orders received will be referred 
to the nearest Dealer, so here goes: 


About 100 Pigeon-Hole Windsors in pairs 
in sets of 4 and 6 at $10 each. A few sets 
of Arrowbacks at $7 each; Armchairs, same 
pattern, $15; several sets of Donkey-Eared 
ones at $5 each in sets of 6 or more. Plenty 
of 3 Slat-back, all with new rush seats, at 
$7.50 each in sets of 6 or more. A few 
4-slat at $18, singly or in pairs—no full sets 
of these. All-wooden Hitchcock’s at $5 
each; also Fiddleback cane seat, all with new 
seats, at $5; the two latter in any quantity. 
Grape-carved sidechairs at $7 each in sets; 
one extra chair sent with every 12 ordered 
without charge. Some extra fine slip seat 
mahogany Fiddlebacks at $10 each, singly 
and in pairs. No full sets of these. About 
50 Armchairs, grape and rose carved, at $20- 
$25-$30-$35 each, shipped 2 in a crate. 
These are all in good condition although 
some will have to be reupholstered where 
they had to be stripped to be reglued, as they 
are all perfectly tight before leaving my shop. 
Some fine Rockers in mahogany and Walnut, 
both rose and grape carved, at $20-$25 each. 
- None higher. 


Plenty of Sofas at $25 to $35. Some extra 
good ones at this time. Also plenty of Spool 

- beds, all full size in Maple, $12.50; one extra 
with every 6 ordered. A few pairs of the 
maple lowpost beds (exact pairs), cut to any 
width desired and finished in oil at $35 per 
bed. The tall ones reeded posts at $50 per 

| bed. Have but 10 beds of each type for this 
month. A few mahogany Harp, Lyre, and 
centre base card tables at $25-$35. Some 
inlaid Sheraton ones at $125. Plenty of 
mahogany scroll-front Bureaus at $25 each, 
13 shipped with every 12 ordered. Send me 
a list of the Currier % Ives prints you wish. 
I have 400 to select from besides the list 
given. I have as usual a variety of goods of 
| 4 general line, so send me a list of your wants 
and I will send photos. But remember these 
are wholesale prices to Dealers. No charge | 
| for packing or crating. Special prices in full | 
car lots. | 


| I wish to reduce my stock of chairs at least 
| 


ORIGINAL QUEEN ANNE 
BUREAU BOOKCASE 


Period 1700. Original through- | 
out, including the glass doors. 
Exceptional Color | 


KOOPMAN 


383 BOYLSTON SiREEE BOSTON, MASS. 
Furniture, China and Glass 
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Unusually small desk, 35 inches wide—inlaid 
—all done up—$200.00, including crating. 
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Martha DeHaas Reeves 


20 POTTER ST., HADDONFIELD, N. J. 
AND 
1026 PINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


VILL, 


ZZ. 
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(Cee searching for rare 

and choice antiques know 

only too well that the time to buy 

is the time when you have found 

the piece that fills your need or 

that fits into your home. 
In the House of I. Sack you will find not 
only an interesting assortment of old fur- 
niture and pewter, but many pieces of 
extreme rarity and undeniable beauty. 
We have a most unusual assemblage of 
Early American Furniture for your in- 
spection continually — it is larger today 
than ever. 
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AMERICAN ANTIQUES 
85 CHARLES STREET 
BOsTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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5 AHOGANY SIDEBOARD, q | 
5S Circa 1780. 6 ft. wide, @ 
S 41 in. high. Inlaid € 
S. with a mahogany frieze q 
. and a line of inlay on § 
> : 

= the crotch panel. Orig- $s : 
> ec 
eS inal Eagle handles. Re- : . 
5 cently found in Salem, & 
S) Mass. q ; 
> ape aa 
= ~<f R fe a 
Sy Rare and authentic pieces will always be found here 4 . 
S - 
= a 
S The Margolis Shop . 
> 1132 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY ‘ | 
eS iS h 
Sy THREE BLOCKS FROM THE AMERICAN gC 
S WING OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. a 
= Sa 
S - 
5 4 
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Specialists in Old Spanish 
Wrought Iron Grillings, 
Gates, Wells, Balconies, etc., 
Spanish Green glazed Pottery 
Jars, Wrought Iron Fire 
Dogs, Copper Braziers, Brass 
Incense Burners, Candle- 
sticks, Velones, etc. 

Old Spanish Hardware, Orig- 


inal Frames. 


iQue 


SPANISH ANTIQUE WROUGHT IRON 
WINDOW GRILLING 


Colonial Portraits, Marine 
Paintings, Aubusson Carpets 
and Wall Hangings. Minia- 
tures, | Historical bronzes, 
Southern Colonial Mahog- 
any and Rosewood Furni- 
ture. French Marquetrie and 
Boule pieces, Girandoles, 
Crystal Chandeliers, French 
Bric-a-Brac, etc. 


Eig) 


We carry a large Stock and will be pleased to send photographs and prices upon application. 
Anything purchased from us can be returned in 60 days and money cheerfully refunded if purchase is not 


entirely satisfactory. 


Pee IN DAN TIOUETAND ART GALLERIES ING. 


221-223 Royal Street, 


‘RETINA 


wT, eae ~speih mare’: neo 


(America’s Most Interesting City.) 


New Orleans, La. 


ire 


SO RSIS LE 


This Georgian mansion, built in 1781, 
situated at East Windsor Hill center, be- 
tween Springfield and Hartford on the 
Boston Post Road, nine miles from Hart- 
ford and eighteen from Springfield, has 
been entirely overhauled and remodelled, 
including hot and cold water, bathroom, 
hot water heat, electric lights, and repaint- 
ing throughout. The house, with ample 
barns and separate servants’ quarters, is 
for rent to an appreciative dealer in fine 
antiques, with a long lease, and contains 
sixteen rooms, all panelled in the best 
Georgian fashion of the period, bath and 
dressing room; two of the rooms are pa- 
pered with rare old wallpaper. The rooms 
on the first two floors are papered in the 
best copies of the old papers. The house 
also contains three halls, four entrances, 
three with Dutch doors, and eight en- 
closed staircases. It is undoubtedly the 
finest house of its period and type in New 
England; aside from its historical interest 
it presents an ideal location for the sale 
of antique furniture, on the most travelled 
highway in New England. Terms on ap- 
plication. 


This old Georgian Mansion for Rent. Wonderful location for 
an Antique Shop. 


Apply to WILLIAM B. GOODWIN 


670 MAIN STREET 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


THE ANTIQUARIAMS 


lb Catalogue of Antiques 


Our new 1926 Catalogue on Antiques— 

BIGGER, BETTER and GREATER in every 

4, fl le way. 76 pages with over 400 beautiful illus- 
i i jeses trations. 2500 items listed, DESCRIBED and 


pa PRICED. All illustrations made from pieces 
| I xe \ in stock. The protective and instructive value 
i ‘ii of the book is beyond calculation. It serves 
i | | at once as a guide book to prices, classifications. 
and authenticity, and is a source book to the 
amateur and dealer. All data and information, 
which is in great detail, is entirely new and dif- 
ferent from any of the articles, etc., which 
—— = appeared in our 1925 book. ‘Thruout the 
ryt mH book are interesting articles on history of 
ee — Colonial furniture, lamps and lighting, prints, 
| er = China, pottery, glass, etc. Our 1925 cata- 
Titi a ee  —_—_—_— logue was conceded to be the best catalogue on 
agree = i Antiques ever published. Our 1926 Catalogue 
ELS Fe NENA is greater in every way. Price $1.00. 


ANTI QUES Send for it today. 


2 BUCKLEY es BINGHAMTON NY. 
BUCKLEY OF BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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Bln English Galleries 


88 (HESTNUT STREET, “BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Announcing 


---the opening of a branch at 
615 Greenleaf Ave., Glencoe, Ill. 


Personally Collected tn the British Isles 


FURNITURE: An extensive assortment of beautiful 
examples of the best work of the Jacobean, 
Queen Anne and Georgian periods. 


EOR Le : Vatiet Pr - 
(Glencoe is a North Shore suburb of Chicago, peg SN et See renee Espé 
on the Milwaukee % Northern Michigan High- 
way.) PEWTER: A Comprehensive Collection of Useful and 


Choice Pieces. 
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CHINA: Worcester, Bristol, Liverpool, New Hall, 
Lowestoft, Sunderland. 


The shop will be in charge of 
Mrs. Ruth Benton Lincoln, and 
the standard of the Whitemarsh 
shop will be maintained. Western 

% patrons should communicate direct 
? with Mrs. Lincoln. 


lal ayloft 


BETHLEHEM PIKE (3 miles north of Phila. City Line) 
WHITEMARSH, PA. Open Day and Night 
615 Greenleaf Ave., Glencoe, Ill. 


LUSTREWARE: Silver Resist, Silver, Copper and Pink. 
PAINTINGS, PICTURES ON GLASS, PRINTS, SILHOU- 
ETTES, SAMPLERS, TAPESTRIES, NEEDLEWORK, 


SORDOROSORROHRRORORNED 
—— Re araeeenee 


BROCADES, DAMASKS, GLAZED CHINTZ, 
SHAWLS, etc. 


SHEFFIELD PLATE, BRISTOL GLASS, BRASS, 
COPPER, etc. 


VISITORS WELCOME 


ee Or Se: ee 


Telephone: Haymarket 6466 
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For the Benefit of the 
Peterborough Hospital 


Stop! Look! 
Read! 


Come to Peterborough, New Hampshire, 
during July and visit the 
LOAN EXHIBITION anv SALE 


of 
AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Peterborough Town House 
JuLy Ist To JULY 31sT 


Short Motor Trip from Boston 
State Roads 


Unusual Fine Collection of 
Early American Antiques 


AT PUBLIC AUCTION 


By Order of Mr. George L. Rockwell 
At the Former Residence of the Late 


GOVERNOR GEORGE E. LOUNSBURY 
GOVERNOR STREET RIDGEFIELD, CONN. 
FRIDAY & SATURDAY, JUNE 25 & 26 
AT 10:30 A. M. 

Das, 1. 


Each Day Rain or Shine 


The sale embraces many rare pieces, Cherry Highboy, Duncan Phyfe 
Drop Leaf Table, Sheraton Mahogany Sideboard (at one time be- 
longing to the old Pierre Lorillard family), Windsor Side and Arm 
Chairs, Banjo Clock, Willard type, Currier ®& Ives Historical and 
Sporting Prints, set of 6 Sheraton Chairs, Mahogany Chest of 
Drawers, Broken Arch Mirror (gilt garlands, Washington type), 
Queen Anne, Ladder Back and Hitchcock Chairs, Grandfather Clock, 
pine case, made by R. Whiting, Pair Mahogany Hepplewhite Bow 
Front Serving Tables, Mahogany High Post Bedstead, Various Mir- 
rors, Candle Stands, Mahogany Claw and Ball Foot Tables, Pewter, 
China and Glassware, Mahogany Pie Crust Tilt Table, Mahogany 
Pembroke Table, and other pieces of interest to the collector. 

The greater part of this collection has been in the Lounsbury and 
Rockwell families for years; the remainder has been collected in 
the immediate vicinity by Mr. Rockwell. 

Sale is made possible by reason of Mr. Rockwell’s leasing the old 
Lounsbury Home to the State of Connecticut for a State Police 
Barracks. 

Collection on view Thursday, June 24. 
write, 


For descriptive circular 


JOHN M. MITCHELL, Auctioneer, 
GREENWICH, CONN. 
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AUCTION 
RARE AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES 
COLLECTION OF 
ER oer OUSsE 
READING, PENNA. 


MONDAY, TUESDAY % WEDNESDAY 
JUNEIAS 152-216 


In ODD FELLOWS TEMPLE 


Corner Franklin % Eighth Sts. 
READING, PA. 


If you were in attendance at the Youse Sale last 
October, you know the class of goods he collects. If 
you were not at that sale, it will pay you to attend 
this one. 


We assure you an unusual and rare assortment of 
about 1500 pieces of Furniture, Grandfather's and 
Terry Clocks, Mirrors, China and Glass, Pewter, 
Hardware, Painted Tin Ware, Pottery, Quilts and 
Coverlets, Prints, Rugs, Old Lighting Devices and a 
number of exceptional miniature pieces. 


Our circular shows many interesting illustrations 
which will be mailed free. 


PIN EY GAG Helse iGee eA belies 


End Drawers, fine turnings 
Early Pennsylvania German. 


From the Reifsnyder Collection 
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TABLE OF MANY LIEGS 


The Gateleg Table Was a Native Product of Seventeenth Century English Genius— 


Scotland Boasts One with Twenty-two Legs 
By WALTER RENDELL STOREY 


UST about the time when the first English colo- 
nists were settling themselves to grapple with the 
new world the gateleg table was being evolved in 

England. This Jacobean piece of furniture doubtless 
came into use in America very soon after it was de- 
veloped in the mother country, which makes it almost 
as American as if we had invented it. 

The gateleg table not only is distinct in form, but 
its clever arrangement for expansion and contraction 
make it a most useful household object. It was not 
the sudden invention of an English carpenter or 
joiner; it seems rather to have come into being during 
the first years of the Seventeenth Century through 
gradual evolution, slight improvements being made by 
skillful workmen whose names are now ingloriously 
lost in obscurity. Outright invention was frowned 
upon in those days—the kind of table used by the 
father was considered good enough for the son. 

It is in England, then, that we find the earliest forms 
of this charming and interestingly designed piece of 
furniture. The first American colonists no doubt 
brought over gateleg tables, and examples were being 
made in America as soon as cabinet workers set up 
their benches and sharpened their saws and _ planes. 
The Jacobean period, during which this clever product 
of the joiner’s art was evolved, covered the time from 
the ascension of James I. in 1603 to the end of the 
Commonwealth in 1660. During this time native 
genius had a chance to flourish uninfluenced by foreign 
fashions, and styles in furniture were thoroughly Eng- 
lish in character. It was not, however, until after the 
Restoration in 1660 that gateleg tables as we know 
them today came into general use, although they were 
being made in small quantities at least twenty years 
before. 

Only recently has any agreement been arrived at as 
to what name among many should be used to designate 
this many-legged piece of furniture. It has had almost 
aS many names as it has legs! Cluster table, flap 
table, gate table, spider-leg table, tea table, eight-leg 
table, thousand-leg table, are some of its many names, 
with ‘“‘wassail table,” a name suggestive of its original 
use, coming down from one of its earliest forms. 


It is interesting to find that an ancestor of our prim 
gatelege table of strict Puritan times was the small 
and heavily-built piece of furniture which at the be- 
ginning of the Sixteenth Century we find in England 
being used in public houses and inns as a convenient 
stand on which to place the mugs of ale and stout 
for thirsty and convivial patrons. These tables, some- 
times picturesquely known as wassail tables, were made 


_gateleg tables were made for occasional use. 


in the form of half an octagon, with a flap hinged on 
the broad side. When not in use the table was pushed 
up against the wall with the flap folded over the top 
like a card table of a later time. When open, the leaf 
was supported by a leg with an upper and lower 
stretcher connecting with an inner leg. The gateleg 
table of today still retains this arrangement. The 
table of those days was a heavy and sturdy thing with 
its oaken frame ornamented with a fret work, or as 
some would call it, jig-saw decoration in the form of 
semicircles and crudely carved in the fashion of the 
Jacobean period. On the side away from the wall a 
drawer was often found. The legs were thick, plainly- 
turned columns, with little suggestion of the beautiful 
balustrade leg or the slender spindle leg which came 
in much later. 

Another, but still an early form of the gateleg table, 
was a table which had instead of the four legs of the 
table proper two pedestals joined at the bottom by a 
broad stretcher or base. These end pedestals were at 
first merely plain straight bits of wood, but afterwards 
the pieces were cut with a vase-shaped outline, and in 
some examples an added lightness and beauty was 
given by cutting out part of the wood in the center. 
These fret cut and pierced pedestals were connected 
by a baseboard decorated in a similar manner. A still 
later form of the pedestal type has two turned sup- 
ports instead of the single board. 

Both the pedestal style and the table with legs as 
we know it today allowed the table to close up into 
a very small space when not being used. This charac- 
teristic of folding up compactly seems to indicate that 
In homes 
they were doubtless brought into service at teatime, 
while in taverns they could be pressed into use when 
needed, and took up little room when folded and 
pushed aside. 

How such a far-fetched influence as the introduction 
of the drinking of tea, coffee and cocoa into England 
materially helped in the evolution of this much prized 
table is suggested when one recalls some of the social 
customs of England in the middle of the Seventeenth 
Century. The ships of England’s expanding maritime 
trade in the East were beginning to bring back to the 
home country strange things from the Orient. Among 
other exotic imports was “the new China drink tchae,” 
or, as the English soon called it, tay or tee. This sold 
for six to ten guineas a pound, but by the middle of 
the century in spite of that high price it had become 


a popular beverage among the better classes. Coffee 
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Double English Gateleg Table of Walnut—Courtesy 
of C. V. Howard 


and chocolate also became popular at about the same 
time, and the English coffee house was instituted. 

This rapidly growing national fashion of tea and 
coffee drinking called for tables smaller and lighter 
than the ones generally in vogue. And so the gateleg 
table became a useful article of furniture to have 
in the up-to-date home. The introduction of cards, 
the “Devil's Books” of the Puritans, after the Restora- 
tion in 1660, aided in popularizing the table which 
could be folded up and placed out of the way when 
the game had ended. 

After the gateleg table had become fully evolved in 
the form we have it today, it began a long life for 
such a specialized piece of furniture. For these tables 
were made in the country districts up to the end of 
the Eighteenth Century. Most of the gateleg tables 
that have come down to us are made of oak, which 
seemed to be preferred for this piece of furniture even 
after walnut became the vogue. Some are found made 
of mahogany when that wood came into fashion, and 
maple and fruit-woods were also used. Like many 
other forms of furniture, its use persisted in the 
small towns and country districts long after the 
fashionables of London had passed it over for card 
tables with “wells” for holding money, or tea tables 
of the tiptop pie-crust variety. 

There is something almost mystical in the liking of 
the mass of the people in England, especially those of 
the countryside, for the use of oak in their furniture. 
It was all right for the court and its fashionable fol- 
lowers to take up the foreign fashion of walnut and 
later of imported mahogany, but one can almost hear 
the plain country squire or wealthy yeoman giving 
his ideas about the use of “good old English oak” as 
good enough for a flap table in his house. 

To answer accurately the question: “How many 
legs has a gateleg table” is somewhat difficult. There 
are three-leg tables and there are twelve-leg tables 
with examples of almost any number between those 
two figures. And the name of “thousand-legged table” 
seems quite appropriate when one views the great table 
preserved at the Heriot Hospital, Edinburgh, Scotland, 
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which is pictured and described in the comprehensive 
“Book of Decorative Furniture’ by Edwin Foley. 
With no less than twenty-two legs, the table does sug- 
gest that it may begin to walk away like a thousand- 
legger of our childhood days. 


This giant gate-leg tabie consists of three parts. The 
central portion is a long four-legged table of usual 
design but having a leaf on each side, each leaf sup- 
ported by two gates. Then the table is further en- 
larged by the addition of a table at each end, which 
with its one drop-leaf requires five legs to support it. 
In these days of small apartments with need for space, 
such a collapsible “dining table, which could doubtless 
seat from fifteen to twenty persons, strikes a responsive 
chord, and we feel that housekeeping problems in the 
good old days of the Seventeenth Century were after 
all similar to our own. 


Part of the charm of collecting old furniture lies 
in studying the interesting methods of construction. 
This is especially true of furniture that was made 
before the latter part of the Eighteenth Century when 
cabinetmakers had not yet mastered the use of veneers 
and glue, and the practice of putting the parts to- 
gether so that the joining could scarcely be detected 
was still unknown. It was not until the Eighteenth 
Century that any effort was made to conceal the joints 
in furniture. 


The early gateleg tables with their obvious use of 
dowels, mortise and tendon and the turning of the 
legs are full of clever bits of work and individual 
touches. Hardly any two tables are alike, and one 
may, in scrutinizing them carefully, discover interesting 
and subtle variations as well as traditional similarities. 
Such details reveal to us today something of the craft 
of the joiner who in his country workshop or city 
workroom made this charming bit of furniture two 
hundred and fifty years ago. 


Take a detail such as the finish of the edge of the 
leaf where it is hinged to the table proper. The early 
table maker constructed this edge in three ways. One 
way was to make a groove in the table top and a 
tongue in the edge of the leaf. The method generally 
used, however, was that of having the edge of the 
table finished with a curve which started slightly below 
the level of the table. The edge of the leaf was cut 
in a concave curve, the reverse of that on the table 
edge, so that when the leaf was open the two fitted 
snugly into each other. Both of these methods were 
in fashion during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries, but the last-named was gencrally the one 
used during the Eighteenth Century. The third method 
consisted of having two short tendons on each leaf 
with the corresponding mortises cut into the top of 
the table. 


These are only suggestive of the variety of technical 
details that may be studied in a gateleg table. Even 
the oak of which it is made is full of interest to the 
lover of fine old wood. This ancient English oak with 
its patina of age and remarkable strength and freedom 
from cracks and warping seems to be something more 
than the new wood one sees today in a carpenter shop. 
In the old days oak was given such a seasoning pro- 
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cess that when made up into a piece of furniture the 
wood had a character different from the newly-cut 
timber of the forest. 

The seasoning of oak in the time when gateleg 
tables with their strong legs and marvelously thin 
tops were being made was a serious and lengthy pro- 
Not any kind of tree would do for furniture 
in those leisurely days. It had to be a good two hun- 
dred years old to begin with, and then when it was 


cess. 


cut the logs were placed in a running stream and al- 
lowed to soak from four weeks to several years, the 
time depending on the condition of the tree. After 
being cut into boards in the saw-pit where, with one 
man above and another man below, the log was sawed 
by hand with a long saw, the boards were laid out in 
the open for further seasoning. Here they would lie 
exposed to the weather for several years. Even when 
being worked up in the shop the wood was allowed 
to lie for a while after being sawed and planed, so 
that the newly exposed surfaces would have time to 
season before finally being put together. 

Although most of the gateleg tables that have come 
down to us are small, this type of table is sometimes 
found very large. In the Guildhall Museum in London 
is a Seventeenth Century table, circular in shape and 
with six legs. This was used by Sir Matthew Hale 
and other judges, when after the Great Fire of London 
in 1606 they held an emergency court in Clifford’s Inn 
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to pass on disputes arising out of that great confla- 
gration. 

In America there is also the gateleg table preserved 
in Plymouth Hall, Plymouth, Mass., which tradition 
states was used by Governor Edward Winslow in his 
council chamber. This would make the date of its 
use somewhere between 1633 and 1645, as it was within 
that period that Winslow held his three one-year terms 
of office as Governor. This table is a large, round, 
eight-legged table. 

While the gateleg table is English in origin it was 
in America the most popular form of table during the 
last half of the Seventeenth Century. There seems to 
be no radical difference between the tables made here 
and in England. With a little less ornamentation, per- 
haps, we find the same square-shaped, oblong, circular 
or oval gateleg tables in America as in England. It 
must be remembered that there was a constant immi- 
gration of British workmen trained in the latest forms 
of the furniture of the time, and the native American 
cabinet-makers or joiners were quick to copy the orig- 
inal pieces brought over by arriving colonists to whom 
in England the gateleg table had become an important 
piece of furniture. Because this form of household 
furnishing was so useful a part of every colonial house- 
hold of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, one 
cannot but feel that the gateleg table, originally Eng- 
lish, has by now become as thoroughly naturalized as 
have the T'wentieth Century descendants of its early 
Colonial owners. 


Old English Yew Tree Gateleg Table—Courtesy of C. V. Howard. 
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The Antiquarian Meanders 


NE cannot go to an interior decorator and say, 


“Furnish me a room that will have an atmosphere 

of honesty. Furnish me another that will have 
an atmosphere of gaiety. Furnish me a third that will 
have an atmosphere of truthfulness.” These things are 
not commodities, to be weighed or measured. They are 
of that intangible realm of the mind that after all exerts 
a greater influence on us than any of the things we can 
feel or see. The best the decorator can do is to supply 
a background. He can turn you out a room consistently 
in the style of Louis XIV or of Chippendale or of 
Sheraton. He can supply all the accessories and fittings, 
either original or reproduced, that will create a semb- 
lance of a room of a given period. He can recreate any- 
thing but the life of the time, everything but the atmos- 


phere. 
* * * 


OW atmosphere is one of the hardest things in the 
world to define. We are all susceptible to it. We 
go into certain homes, and though there may be 

little evidence of financial prosperity, there is no mistak- 
ing the home atmosphere of truth or of gaiety pervading. 
When the Antiquarian meanders into an antique shop, as 
he frequently does in the pursuance of his daily tasks, he 
usually senses an atmosphere peculiar to that particular 
shop. It is not the arrangement of the wares, nor the 
decorations, nor the state of order or disorder, nor the 
degree of cleanliness nor the quality of the stock. These 
things all have their part, and a necessary one, as back- 
ground, but they alone are not enough to create atmos- 
phere. It is all these plus the indefinable influence of the 
pervading personality that combine to produce the atmos- 
phere of the place. 


* * * 
ZREIN lies at least a part of the secret. Things 
themselves cannot produce atmosphere. Things 


plus the individuality of the person connected with 
them can. The sum total of all the loves, hates, hopes, 
fears, joys and sorrows of a human being make a resultant 
to which those who come in contact with him react. This 
resultant creates, with the background of tangible things 
that is provided, the elusive quality we call atmosphere. 
But a much simpler name for this resultant is individ- 
uality, and one’s individuality is something to be guarded 
jealously, developed with care and never stifled. Since 
it is this which provides the atmosphere of a place, it 
follows logically that one must of necessity keep his 
own atmosphere. He cannot borrow or steal that of 
another, for what he would improve or alter in this way 
he destroys in the process. Boiled down to the ver- 
nacular, the Antiquarian believes it is all contained in 
the simple phrase, “Be yourself.” 


* * * 


HE exhibition and sale of ship models goes merrily 
on. Every antique shop, whether on the seaboard 
or far inland, considers its stock incomplete without 
a miniature vessel. The rigging in some of these alleged 
craft would cause a seafaring man to tear his hair and 


maybe utter strange oaths, and the question of scale is 
often something that their creators apparently never heard 
of. However, there they are, for a time, because sooner 
rather than later, they are bound to be sold. The love 
of the sea and all things appertaining thereto is strong 
in the Anglo-Saxon race. The heritage of hardy Norse- 
men, who sailed uncharted waters till they came even 
to America was passed along to the hardy pioneers of 
this country who traversed unmapped plains and forests 
and hewed out an empire from virgin territory. It was 
passed along to the small boy who launches a chip on a 
pond and follows its course breathlessly. It was passed 
on to the clear-eyed, steady-handed sportsmen who sail 
their yachts for their pleasure. All these and many more 
besides look eagérly at ship models, covet them and buy 
them. In New York there is a flourishing Ship Model 
Society made up of men in whom the heritage of the 
vikings will not be denied, and among its activities— 
swapping yarns, working for a marine museum, pre- 
serving the traditions of the sea—it has recently pub- 
lished through Payson & Clarke a beautiful volume illus- 
trating nearly all the known scale models of the 
Eighteenth Century. Yes, the love of the sea is a com- 
pelling love that grips all manner of men. 


* * XK 


O relieve a diminishing supply of American antiques 
in an increasing market, a number of English deal- 
ers, both wholesale and retail, have established 

themselves in this country, and seem to be doing a con- 
siderable business. They import large quantities of Eng- 
lish antiques and find a ready sale for them. These im- 
portations range from early oak pieces up through the 
furniture of the Golden Age and into the late Sheraton 
styles. The Antiquarian has seen customers exclaim over 
the beauty of a “Duncan Phyfe” table which has just 
come over from England and was nothing but a late 
Sheraton pattern. He has also heard an honest dealer 
inform the customer as to the truth of the matter. 
Every dealer and every collector will attest the dimin- 
ishing supply of American pieces. Since the interest in 
antiques is so widespread throughout the country, and 
since dissemination of knowledge is going on steadily 
through the newspapers, the magazines, new books and 
through the efforts of the dealers themselves, it is only 
natural that there should be an increasing difficulty in 
getting hold of good pieces. To fill the need we must 
of necessity go to England for our antiques of the type 
which most nearly approaches the styles followed in this 
country. There is increasing demand for Italian, French 
and Spanish also, and many of these pieces are more 
decorative than the English. Between England and 
America there is still a strong bond of sympathy, a 
similarity of living conditions and a unity of thought 
processes. The older country has still much of value to 
contribute to the newer, whether we like to acknowledge 
it or not, much besides the tangible things. Therefore we 
welcome the English dealers, buy their wares and learn 
gladly what they have to teach us. 
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Currier & Ives, 1855 


Courtesy of Harriett Endicott Waite 


A view on the second floor in the shop of Mr. L. J. Buckley. The room 
shown here is 35x70 feet. The arrangement of the furniture, mirrors, 
mantel, and bric-a-brac is such as one would find in the old mansions of 
early days. It has a domed ceiling, and still the decorator has not lost 
sight in a single instance of the value of color, and uses the antiques to 
make a pleasing ensemble. Mr. Buckley has achieved the ambition of 
many antique dealers—built his own shop to house and display his stock. 
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PICNIC party driving along a country road in one 

of the more remote districts of England spied a 

lane that was hardly more than a cart track, almost 
overgrown with shrubbery, and turned into it to find a 
spot in which to eat. Presently their progress was stopped 
by a burly fellow with a gun, who pointed out that it was 
a private road and that trespassers were not desired. The 
driver of the car happened to be an antique dealer and a 
rebuff like this simply rolled off without having any 
effect. A bottle of beer from the picnic hamper was a 
sufficient propitiative agent and the dealer’s instinct led 
him to pursue a conversation. With great joy he learned 
that the man was the sole caretaker for a gentleman 
more than ninety years old, who lived alone in a small 
house further on in the lane and that the house had been 
furnished early in the Nineteenth Century and had been 
undisturbed ever since. Another bottle of beer brought 
an invitation to the dealer to visit the house surrepti- 
tiously and see the things. Then he got a breath-taking 
surprise. The house was full of the very best type of 
furniture of the English Golden Age in the very best 
of condition. While the ancient owner lived it could not 
be touched, but the caretaker revealed that it was all to 
come to him, and before the dealer left it was understood 
that his services as a licensed valuer would be required. 
This tale, for the truth of which the writer can vouch, 
explains the great quantity of English antiques that are 
still to be had. This is probably only one of hundreds 
of similar instances where a house full of fine furniture, 
untouched for generations, comes suddenly on the market. 
Incidentally it rather refutes the cries of “fake” that have 
been raised against the English importations. The Anti- 
quarian does not believe that much faked English fur- 
niture comes to the American market. As to what Ameri- 
can tourists pick up in England he is not prepared to 
say. The English dealers who are establishing them- 
selves in this country have too much at stake to risk their 
reputations on furniture that is not right. 
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LMOST every antique dealer who has been in the 
business for a considerable length of time has had 
the experience of buying back, at a much higher 
The 
Antiquarian has known of many pieces which were sold 
with the definite understanding that if at any time the 
purchaser wished to dispose of them, the dealer who sold 
them was to have first call on their repurchase. It is 
not at all an unreasonable hypothesis that sometime, 
maybe not far distant, there will be scouts from England 
coming here in an effort to buy back for English clients 
some of the pieces that are now coming over here. 
After all, though it is by no means exhausted yet, the 
supply of antiques, being material, must at some time 
come to an end, for everything material must end, other- 
wise it could not be measured or cognized by the human 


price, something he has sold in previous years. 


senses. 
K * ok 


corollary that must be reckoned with is an increas- 
ing scale of prices. Antiques bring this season 
more than they did last, and the comparison with the 


S INCE there is a growing scarcity of antiques, a 
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Just pause 
for a moment and think of what they will be in another 


prices of even five years ago is startling. 
five years. Even now, no matter how slow business may 
be, almost any dealer will tell you that he can always 
sell the good pieces. It is only the poorer things that stay 
Like any other form of investment, gilt- 
It can be defi- 
nitely put out of mind that the tremendous bargains 
which writers for the popular fancy like to brag about 
are any longer to be had. There has been too much edu- 
cation for a “junk snupper” to pick up a wonderful 
Chippendale type pie-crust table for a few déllars or even 
a Hitchcock chair for a few cents. These things are 
extremely improbable. Wise buyers will consider, then, 
the prices of the present in the light of the future, even 
as they lament the prices of today in the light of the past. 


in the shop. 
edged antiques will always find buyers. 


* * * 


HE Antiquarian has noted with approval the interest 
the interior decorators are taking in antiques. They 
have had to become more or less familiar with them 

because of the demand on the part of their clients. Now 
many of them carry a stock of antiques, genuine as well 
as reproductions, and the wiser ones are learning to dis- 
tinguish, as other dealers have to do, between the two. 
As was hinted in an earlier paragraph, the interior deco- 
rator has an important part in furnishing the background 
for that atmosphere which it is desired to produce. How 
much truer.and more genuine will the feeling be when 
the surroundings are genuine than when they are imi- 
tations. 


HOUGH the Antiquarian’s pleasure and calling re- 
quire his meandering into many devious by-ways of 
the past, being human he feels the need of fore- 

gathering now and then with others of like tastes where 
the present takes precedence. Such opportunity has been 
afforded regularly during the last few months by the 
luncheons and the dinners of the Antique and Decorative 
Arts League, the organization which was started early 
in the current year to bring together a group of men of 
similar tastes and business for purposes of sociability 
and mutual benefit. The League has been an unqualified 
success. It has at this writing a hundred and ten mem- 
bers, and a list of applicants almost as long waiting to 
be passed on by the membership committee. The Anti- 
quarian has felt flattered at being allowed to have a close 
view of the foundation work of the League as it has 
been laid. It is a foundation based not on fear of com- 
petition, desire for personal advantage or selfish ambition 
for gain. It is a foundation of enduring stuff,—mutual 
respect and confidence, common recognition of common 
needs, plans for protective, educational and expansive 
measures, and the cement that binds together all these 
plans is the spirit of good fellowship. On such a foun- 
dation can be built a structure of great usefulness, for 
it is strong enough to carry a heavy load. 
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THOMAS WHIELDON 


He Never Marked His Ware in Any Particular Way—Cauliflower, Lemon, Pine- 
apple, Melon Wares Are Prized by Collectors 


By ELMA ALLEE WEIL 


TOMAS WHIELDON was a born potter, who 
rose from the ranks of the industry to sit in 


the high places in the business of potting. He 
had no one, in particular to help him, so he helped 
himself. From one step of the ladder, low down, he 
climbed to a place in the sun and kept it until he 
felt he had accomplished his aim in life; then he 
rested. 
potter of unique and beautiful wares. 


He was an honored man and a_ respected 


His start was in a small way as early as 1740 at 
Little Fenton as a maker of knife handles, or hefts, 
At first 
these were crude, but his hands and brain worked 
in unison, and soon he improved them. As the de- 
mand grew for the mottled ware, he began to make 
tea and coffee pots of agate, a two-toned, soft elazed 
ware resembling the agate stone. 


of agate and mottled, or tortoise-shell ware. 


When he started making his tortoise-shell teapots he 
was fast becoming a specialist in his calling. _ The 
striking beauty and grace of the ware with “Wf in- 
tricacy and wonder of pattern, the dignity and soft 
coloring of his plates and mugs brought him popularity, 
honor and affluence. 

His popularity to him 
young men who were anxious to be 
apprenticed to so thorough a worker, 
and it is an interesting fact 
one greatly to his credit that we 
can note among these boys the names 
of men of prominence in the pot- 
ter’s art, names that still make one 
thrill when we read of their talent 
and advancement. 


brought 


and 


Among them 
Wood, the greatest 
modeler; Josiah Spode the First, a 


star in the firmament of 


were Aaron 


English 


porcelain manufacture in his 


dav, 


Above 
ments 


Coffee Pot 
and Bird knots; 


center 


with Clouded and Mottled Surface. 
Clouded and Mottled Surface. 


who still lives through his successors to the present 
time, as the firm of Copelands indicates; Robert 
Garner,. J. Barker, William Greatbach, Uriah Sutton 
—all these found their fame after spending their 
apprenticeships under his tutoring and in his work- 
shop. What man can claim more honor in his line 
of work than to say that Josiah Wedgwood—the 
great Josiah—was apprenticed to him and later be- 
came a partner and co-worker in producing the cauli- 
flower, pineapple, melon and lemon wares afterward 
so diligently sought by the English public and which 
are so eagerly hunted and so deeply prized by 
collectors today. 

“A prophet is not without honor save in his own 
country” does not apply to Thomas Whieldon, for 
he was honored and beloved by the rich, revered by 
the poor, and feeling that his work could be carried 
on by those he had tutored, he retired sometime before 
1759. His death occurred in 1789 at a great age, and 
of him the grandest thing we can say is that he was 
beloved by his fellow men. 

Since Thomas Whieldon was in his young days 
apprenticed to Thomas Astbury, he no doubt carried 
on at first in the same manner, and 
it is sometimes difficult to know 
just how far he was influenced by 
his teacher, but to a considerable 
extent, at least, as is shown by his 
A horseman 
in vellow, which might remind one 
Olmea would strengthen 
this conclusion, for it has some ot 
“style” but not his 


eyes, for those in Astbury’s figures 


work on figure pieces. 
chessman, 
the Astbury 
remind one always of shining beads. 


This horseman is of the rich yellow 
color used by Astbury in some of 


Lower Left—Tea Pot with Raised Orna- 
Lower right—Sauceboat, Marbled Ware 
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Thomas |Vhieldon 


his later work, and no doubt continued by Whieldon. 
In times past, this little 
cherished by some child, who kept it with jealous care, 
for its perfect condition convinces one of that fact. 


horseman was loved and 


It can hardly be said that more artistic figures than 
those of Whieldon have not been made, but more 
characteristic and quaint ones are hard to find. But 
it can be said, figuratively, that he took up the thread 
of the loom as Astbury laid it down, and the patterns 
that were weaving in the evening of Astbury’s life 
went on weaving in the morning sunshine of Whiel- 
don’s, with an added charm and variety of design, 
so that competition is now keen for them and _ his 
name is associated with an important development in 
ceramics. His period of work covered about forty 
years. From that time to his death in 1798 he held 
several public offices and was elected as High Sheriff 
of Staffordshire. 

Themas Whieldon never marked his productions in 
any particular way, but we can classify his wares as 
follows: 


descendant of the 
Century, 


I. Sori AGATE.—This is a 
so-called combed ware of the Seventeenth 
but he transformed it by a simple process, making out 
of the coarse material “a thing of beauty” and, we 
might venture to add, “a joy forever.” The local 
term for this kind of work was “scrodling,” and it 
soon became known as “scrodly” ware. Whieldon 
thought out a method of putting thin layers of different 
colored clays one on top of the other, and when 
hardened properly he cut this mass into slices and 
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worked the pieeces into the shapes he desired. He 
then applied to them a rich lead glaze which brought 
out the various tints. One can readily understand why 
no two pieces are exactly alike. Then, too, the vein- 
ings were fine, medium or coarse; some indeed, with 
the most delicate lines, were used for table utensils. 


AND CLOUDED WaARE.—This was 
solid agate. ie) ehas 
cream-colored earthenware as a background and the 
with different 
This was done according to the tint desired. 


2. ‘TORTOISE-SHELL 
an improvement on _ the 
surface is splashed ores or mineral 
oxides. 
Purple brown, rich and deep, was produced by man- 
ganese, and the deep, warm yellow by oxide of iron. 
Golden brown comes from a mixture of the two. For 
the blue and green splashes there was used respectively 
oxide of cobalt and copper. Light fawn was a favorite 
body color. As early as his partnership with Wedg- 
wood, Whieldon made his yellow glaze, the proof of 
this being an extant jug given to his milkman and 
1757.’ Then came a 
time when he clouded and mottled the whole surface 
and any raised ornaments as well. I have known this 


to be called a “throbbing brown in imitation of tor- 


, 


inscribed “Ralph Hammersley. 


The Yellow Horseman 


THE 
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toise-shell.” It was most effective, as can be judged 
This 


relief, 


even from a colorless illustration of a coffee pot. 


pot has vine tendrils, leaves and grapes in 
lt has-also a bird 
with spreading wings on the lid instead of a knob. Some 
of the pieces made at this time were clouded with a 
“throbbing” 


looking and enticing. 


touched here and there with gold. 


slate color of deep tone and are rich 
Chinese figures were also molded 
in the panels of teapots and coffee pots, since every 
potter was at this time imitating the popular Chinese 
porcelains. Many dessert services were made in nearly 
all tints and shades. The gray octagonal ones are con- 
sidered loveliest and rarest of all. 

3. CAULIFLOWER (ALSO LEMON AND 
MaizeE)—The shapes of Whieldon’s third period gener- 


ally resembled those of the earlier ones. 


PINEAPPLE, 


We may 
never be sure whether this ware was made while Wedg- 
wood was his partner, but we may presume that it 
was. It proved successful, both commercially and 
artistically, and had many imitators, though it is said 
that Whieldon buried his broken pieces so that nobody 
might copy them. 

The tortoise-shell wares are native to the Stafford- 
shire potters. There have been found teapots, jugs, 
bowls, plates and trays, and also baskets, sauceboats, 
finely modeled cornucopia wall brackets, ornaments in 
the form of dovecotes, figures of men, animals, and 


chimney ornaments, but be examined 


should 
closely before one purchases, for 


many imitations. 


these 
there have been 
One of Whieldon’s noted pieces is a group of St. 
George and the Dragon. The knight is colored in 
green and cream; the horse and the base in tortoise- 
shell. 
In the forty years of Whieldon’s potting his works 


fall naturally into this classification: 


Cauliflower Tea Pot and Coffee Pot 
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Pineapple Tea-poy and Tea Pot 


t.—Black glazed ware tea, coffee and chocolate pots. 
This ware is extremely rare. 

2.—Image toys and chimney ornaments. 

3.—Solid Agate. 

4.—Marbled, mottled and tortoise-shell ware. 

3.--Cauliflower, Pineapple, Maize and Lemon. 

Whieldon improved on what had been done before 
him, and laid the foundation on which were based 
the greater ideas and the greater triumphs of Wedg- 
wood’s time. We today, perhaps, admire his work 
more than did those for whom it was done. In other 
words, a work creates its own posterity. It does not 
He lives for us in all the aspects 
of his style, and we think of him as we do of painters 
and writers who have passed on, but who still live 
with us in spirit and in their work. 

Looking at the portrait of Whieldon, the eyes 
attract us, and he seems a dreamer of fine dreams. 
His mouth and chin combine intelligence with deter- 
mination, and the whole contour of his face denotes 
humbleness in conjunction with this determination. 


die with its maker. 


Mr. William Burton, a noted English authority on 
ceramics, delivers this eulogy on Whieldon: 
“For the post of honor no name could enter into 
competition with that of Thomas Whieldon, who be- 
tween 1740 and 1780 improved the older processes and 
wrought with them new kinds of ware.” 
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- OLD BEDS ADORNED 


Bedsteads Were Great Affairs of Carved Oak—Heavy Curtains Used for Protection 
Against the Elements—Draperies Handsomely Embroidered 


By HELEN HICKMAN BAIRD 


queathed to his wife upon his death in 1616, was 

not the only old bed important enough to be 
mentioned in an ancient will or inventory. In fact, 
a perusal of musty old documents, faded with time, 
leads one to believe that beds were considered the 
most important pieces of furniture in the households 
of by-gone days. It takes no great imagination to 
picture. the gorgeous appearance of the “large bed of 
red camoca” that Edward the Black Prince willed to 


By dlatied tis» famous “second best bed,” be- 


A handsome bed hanging of Jacobean crewel work, C. 1750. The material is a 
cream colored woolen worked in blue, green, red and tan, worsted, flowers, birds 
The peacocks, macaws and cocatoos show no little imagination and 
artistry, and the monkeys and elephants at the foot are amusingly lifelike. 


and trees. 


his father confessor, or the pleasure of Lady Despencer 
upon being left by her lord in 1375 “a great bed of 
blue camaka with griffins, and another bed of camaka 


striped with white and black!” We can only guess 


at the appearance of the bedsteads, but we know that 
camoca was a material made in China of silk and 
wool. 

From early times the beautiful textiles of the East 
were brought into Europe to enrich the great halls 
of the wealthy. 


So we find that many of the finest 
materials treasured by 
the English were 
from China, and ri- 
valed the handsomely 
woven textiles so viv- 
idly described by 
Marco Polo in _ his 
book concerning his 
trips to old Cathay. 


Early bedsteads 
often were mighty af- 
fairs of carved oak, 
with the top and sides 
of wood and heavy 
curtains for protec- 
tion against the ele- 
ments. The castles 
and houses in those 
days were built with- 
out window glass, so 
we can easily imagine 
the desirability of an 
enclosed bedstead. 
These cumbersome 
affairs were costly 
luxuries reserved for 
the ladies or the 
master of the house- 
hold. The less im- 
portant retainers were 
provided with straw 
mattresses to be laid 
on the tables, chairs, 
benches or floor in 
the great hall. 

Since the form of 
the first beds was 
evolved by necessity, 
as time passed beds 
developed along the 


same general lines, 
but withmeecaeestrone 
tendency to grow 


more refined and ele- 
gant im appearance. 
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By the early part of the Seventeenth 
Century the wooden top and sides 
had been replaced by curtains and a 
canopy of the same material. 


When the Colonists came adven- 
turing to America, they left behind 
them in their ancestral homes their 
bedsteads of oak. But we know 
from letters that were sent to Eng- 
land that at least a few of these 
great bedsteads found their way to 
the new colonies in the wilderness. 
But, like many other Seventeenth 
Century pieces, none of these beds 
has been handed down to us. How- 
ever, vivid descriptions of the hand- 
some hangings and furnishings of 
the best bed—that household idol of 
the past—are hidden in the time- 
worn folds of old documents that 
are traced with faded brown char- 
acters of spidery fineness. 


Money was not plentiful with the 
early colonists, and the houses were 
rude affairs of few rooms and simple 
furniture. So it is probable that 
the early bedsteads were mere frames 
for the mattresses. But the passage 
of a few years brought prosperity 
in its wake, and by 1645 we find that 
Thomas Cortmore of Charlestown, 
Mass., left to his heirs “a bedstead 
with trundle bedstead, matts and 
cord.” The hangings matched the 
window curtains. The coverings for this bed con- 
sisted of a gay silken quilt of red and blue, a red 
and green quilt and a tapestry coverlet—lavish fur- 
nishings for the new world, and in pleasing contrast 
to the drab interiors usually pictured. 


By the first part of the Eighteenth Century the 
newspapers offered for sale: “Sundry Feather Beds, 
Bedsteads, Rugs, Blankets, Sheets, Coverlids, ete.” 
Bedsteads and feather beds are among the first items 
to be advertised in the Boston newspapers. 


Dozens of different types of beds were used, but 
the fourposter and its furnishings was most often 
recorded in wills and inventories. From the elaborate- 
ness of the bed draperies and other bed furnishings 
the colonists must have lavished all their spare money 
and time on the equipment of the best bed. The mat- 
tress was of softest down, feathers, flock (chopped 
rags), hair, chaff or straw, according to the length 
of the individual pocket book. The mattress rested 
on a network of ropes which was in time succeeded 
by a canvas or sacking bottom. From old inventories 
we know each bed was furnished with a bolster and 
two pillows, which were probably stuffed with the 
same material as the mattress. 

Featherbeds, those obsolete luxuries of a past age, 
are advertised in the early newspapers as being im- 
ported from England. In the Boston News Letter for 
February 12, 1761, is a curious and interesting adver- 
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This bedspread was made and signed by Mary Breed who lived on 
Breed’s Hill, Boston, in 1770, 
worsted in a simple pattern of birds, flowers and trees. 
blue, red and black, yellow and black, and red. 

roses, fruit and trees are in natural colors. 


The handwoven linen is embroidered in 
The birds are 
The tulips, carnations, 


tisement for: ‘“Thicksetts and Dyed Pillows. A large 
assortment of Coverlids, Blankets, Bedticks, Prints and 
Quilts.” As thicksett resembling 
velveteen or corduroy, and the advertisement probably 
referred to the coverings of the pillows, the “dyed” 
pillows were undoubtedly pillows cased in dyed or 
colored slips. 


was a material 


For the wealthy there were sheets of finest linen, 
and for the more modestly circumstanced there were 
sheets of coarser materials such as canvas and Hol- 
land. One can easily fancy the meticulous housewives 
of the past laying away their best sheets in lavender- 
scented chests painted blue inside to keep the linen 
from yellowing. The finest linens came from Ireland 
then as today, but many fair fingers worked at spin- 
ning and weaving linen sheets in the colonies, and 
these marvels of beauty and perfection have come 
down to us undimmed by time. In one of the early 
newspapers is an advertisement for the apprehension 
of a runaway servant. He had “stolen Linen Sheeting 
and Bedding, Pewter, Silver Buckles, etc.” Since sheet- 
ing and bedding is listed along with the family 
treasures of pewter and silver, it is safe to assume 
that bedding was of considerable importance to the 
colonists. 


Blankets are listed from time to time in inventories 
and wills. The newspapers contain many advertise- 
ments for “Whitney Blankets,” whatever they may have 
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been, and “8 & 9 qr. Blankets.” In the New England 
Weekly Journal for December 0, 1740, there are offered 


for sale: “Sundry feather beds, Bedsteads, Rugs, 
Blankets, Sheets, Coverlids, etc.’ Even in inventories, 
coverlids were often listed separately. “Tapestry” 


coverlets, “Yearne” coverlets and “Wrought” coverlets 
all appear from time to time. 


After the first part of the Eighteenth Century there 
is frequent mention: of India counterpanes. But for 
the most part the coverlets were made of silk, cotton 
or wool to match the bed-hangings, as were also the 
window curtains and the squab cushions for the 
chamber chairs. In a particularly luxurious bedroom 
there was sometimes a wing-chair upholstered in the 
same material as the chamber hangings. The greatest 
care must have been taken of the beautiful materials 
that found their way into the new world, because we 
find them being handed around from one member of 
the family to another. 


Bed curtains were most fashionable and _ popular, 
being almost universally used. The following naive 
statement made in 1683 well illustrates this point: 
“You know only the poorest people in England lie 
without curtains or valances and our richest in 
damasks, etc.” Curtains continued to be used for 
years. In the Boston Evening Post for March 16, 
1772, a “yellow Bed & Window Curtains” are offered 
for sale, and again in the Boston Independent Chroni- 
cle for January 18, 1781, we read of “yellow Moreen 
Bed and Window Curtains.” ‘These curtains were gen- 
erally hung by hooks attached to the bed but some- 
times tapes or rings were used. 


Our color-loving ancesiors rarely used white curtains 
for bed draperies unless they were handsomely em- 
broidered. This “raught” or crewel work, which first 
caught popular fancy in England about 1653, is proba- 
bly what is known as Charles II. needlework. It was 
a worsted embroidery on linen, silk or wool, patterned 
after the embroidered silks that had been brought from 
India by the enterprising East India merchantmen. 
Usually the design followed one general precedent: » A 
large tree with spreading branches laden with multi- 
colored blossoms ran the full length of the hanging. 
Sometimes birds were pictured flying through the air, 
and at the base of the tree often a procession of queer 
animals was shown. The colors of the early crewel 
work pieces were most usually green, dull blue, dull 
red, and brown. 


As English fashions were closely followed in the 
colonies, this beautiful handiwork was very popular. 
It was the product of the leisure moments of the 
women of the household, and often many fingers 
worked long months to complete one piece of a set 
of bed hangings. Samuel Sewall, the doughty old New 
England jurist, wrote to London in 1687 for: “White 
Fustian Drawn enough for curtains, vallen counter- 
pane for a bed half a duz chaires with four thredded 
green worsted to work it.” Probably it took Mrs. 
Sewall four years to embroider the hangings, for it 
was not until 1691 that Sewall wrote for: Fringe 
for the Fustian bed and half a duz chairs.” (Fustian 
was a stout worsted woolen material manufactured in 
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England from Medieval times, according to Louis 
Harmuth in his “Dictionary of Textiles”.) 


Woolen materials for bed hangings had the advan- 
tage of warmth, and we find many an old bed hung 
with richly colored green, yellow or crimson worsteds. 
In the New England Weekly Journal for December 
16, 1740, there is advertised for sale “A very handsome 
rais’d bed made of good crimson Harrateen, and Win- 
dow Curtains of the same.” MHarrateen was another 
popular worsted fabric made in England during the 
Eighteenth Century. Considering the severity of the 
New England winters, coupled with the heatless 
chambers that necessitated a warming pan to make 
the cold beds bearable, warm curtains to the beds were 
probably almost a necessity. | 


By the first half of the Eighteenth Century living 
conditions had improved to the point of luxury. The 
newspapers advertised a great variety of beds and an 
ever increasing list of sumptuous fabrics. In Penn- 
sylvania, in 1743, this advertisement appeared in the 
Philadelphia American Weekly Messenger: “Next 
door to Caleb Ransteed’s in Market Street, Philadelphia, 
all sorts of Upholsterer’s work performed, viz., beds 
after the most fashionable and plain way to take off 
the woodwork, settee beds, and easie chair beds, 


... field beds, pallet beds,...N. B.—Any person willing 
to have a bed stand in an alcove, which is both warm 
and handsome, may have the same hung and finished 
in the most elegant manner customary in the best 
houses in England.” 


An Eighteenth Century Spitafields silk of cream color 

handsomely embroidered in pastel shades. These lovely 

English brocades were much used for both draperies 
and costumes. ; 


John Taylor advertised in the New York Gazette in 
1769 as follows: “Four post, bureau, table, tent, field 
and turnup bedsteads, with silk and worsted damasks, 
morine harrateen, China, printed cotton or check fur- 
niture (draperies).” 
Bed Laces, ines and Tossels. 
was even greater than in beds. 


And again, “All sorts of Fringes, 
” ‘The choice in materials 
In the New England 
Weekly Journal for June 18, 1733, is an advertisement 
for “Choice Brocaded Silks, Damasks, Tabbys, Bom- 
berzenes, Black Paduasoys, Black and Grey Grozettes, 
Cambricks, etc.” And in the same newspaper under 
the date of March 8, 1734, is advertised: “For pres- 
ent money Thomas Trowell sells Great Pennyworth of 
European Silks and Stuffs, viz: Rich Morello Fab- 
rics, Sattens, a blue Brocaded English 
Brilliant Superfine Camblets, Brocaded 
Stuffs, Cloth coloured Paduasoys, Strip’d Ducapes, 
Black Bomberzenes, etc. All of the 
“ashion,” 


Florence 
Damask, 
very newest 

By 1761 dozens and dozens of new names appear 
on the ever lengthening list of handsome materials 
and the vellow, green and crimson colors dear to the 
hearts of the early colonists are amplified by the ad- 
dition of new shades of “sky and dark blue, pink, 
brown, purple and pale 
green,” and materials are now “spotted, strip’d flow- 
ered and checked.” 


white, claret, ‘straw, drab, 


The beautifully patterned silk damasks were much 
fancied for bed hangings. In 1660 John Adams de- 
scribes “the rich beds with their crimson damask cur- 
tains” that he saw at Nick Boylston’s house in Boston. 
Silk damasks seem to have been the apex of desira- 
bility for bed furnishings, for there is even advertised 
for sale in the Boston Gazette for October 30, 1744, 
“a handsome wicker cradle lin’d with flower Damasks, 


valens and Quilt of the same.” 


Tradition has it that during the reign of Edward 
the Third, Queen Phillipa of Hainault introduced the 
art and industry of silk weaving into England. In 
Norwich by 1564 there were some 300 Dutch and 
Walloon settlers engaged in the weaving of damask 
and striped and flowered silks. The Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes caused some 50,000 refugees to 
fly from France, and they formed settlements at various 
points in England. The London settlement was known 
as Spitafields, and with its 3,500 French refugees it 
soon became one of the chief centres in Europe for 
the production of fine silk damasks and brocades. In 
the colonies these. splendid materials were imported 
in huge quantities. But we know by advertisements 
in the newspapers that some of the fine silks came 
from Italy and France. We find offered for sale in 
the middle of the Eighteenth Century “Florence Sat- 


tens,” “Genoa Damask,’ and “some pieces of Italian 
and French silks.” 

Besides the warm woolen and beautiful silk bed 
draperies, cotton and linen was much used. Early in 


the Seventeenth Century the East India merchantmen 
brought home handsomely painted and printed cottons 
that found instant favor with the English. Queen 
Mary set the style by hanging her bedroom at Windsor 
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Castle with chintz, and we may be sure that the ex- 
ampie was freely copied. These early chintzes or cal- 
icoes followed the tree of life design, but were usually 
of a simple: pattern in rather dull colors of the pri- 
mary scale. The Dutch, Portuguese and English were 
all much taken with these imported cottons and began 
to copy them. By the middle of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury the more elaborate floral designs came into vogue, 
having medium-sized rose patterns, vines and small 
flower sprays that were more varied and thickly strewn 
than in the early chintzes. The bolder, richer chintz 
patterns with heavy leafy vines, exotic blooms and 
brilliant birds on colored backgrounds did not come 
into general use until after the Revolutionary War. 

We know from old letters and wills that these gay 
cottons were as much used in the colonies as in Eng- 
land. In the New England Weekly Journal for Feb- 
ruary 26, 1728, “callicoes and chintzes” are offered for 
sale, and in 1733 this advertisement appears in the 
Boston Gazette: “A good-Feather Bed, and Sundry 
Bedsteads, a Callico Quilt and Curtains...” In the 
3oston News I.etter for April 30, 1761, John and 
Thomas Stevenson offer the following importations: 
“Cambricks, Callicoes and printed Linnens; Pillows 
and Dimities; Bed-Ticks; white and check’d Linnen.” 
And in the same year we find “A mahogany field bed 
with chintz curtains.” “A Four Post Bedstead of 
Mahogany on castors with Carved Foot Posts, Callico 
Curtains to Ditto and Window Curtains to Match,” 
indicates only too well the glories of the colonial 
bedroom. The prosaic beds of today seem tame affairs 
in comparison with the magnificent best beds of our 
ancestors. We can read only with envy of the will of 
Mary Alexander of New York who left in 1756 to 
her daughter “Elizabeth, wife of John Stevens of New 
Jersey, Merchant, £100 to purchase furniture for a 
bed!” 


EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


During the month of July Peterborough, N. H., is 
planning a loan exhibition and sale of American 
antiques. The Town House where it will be held 
resembles Faneuil Halil in Boston, and provides a set- 
ting of decided charm. A series of rooms will be 
arranged, and special attention is to be paid to that 
old institution, namely the kitchen. The showing of 
old furniture is expected to be fine. Many pieces that 
have descended as heirlooms have been promtsed for 
the exhibition. 

Peterborough is in the very midst of the antique 
belt, and there is much fine furniture still cherished 
It is hoped that a goodly number of 
be brought together. Private 
owners and dealers from New Hampshire and Ver- 
Due to the fact that this is not a 
commercial which 
would not otherwise see the light of day have been 
donated and will be sold for the benefit of the local 
hospital. 


by its owners. 
pedigreed pieces will 


mont will exhibit. 


enterprise a number of things 
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A splendid painted Indo-Persian hanging similar to the importations 

of the East India merchantmen in the Seventeenth Century. The pre- 

dominating colours are crimson, ivory, blue, dull violet and brown. 

Designs like the conventionalized border were the source of the inspira- 

tion for many of the patterns of the English and Dutch chintz 
manufacturers. 


Illustrations for “Old Beds Adorned” are by courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


THE MAHOGANY AND WALNUT ROOMS 


An interesting view of the interior of the Old English Galleries, showing 


unusual examples of William and Mary, Queen Anne, and Chippendale 
furniture and a wonderful Pie Crust Table. 


Courtesy of Old English Galleries 


THE OAK AND PEWTER ROOM 


Rare Fifteenth Century Trestle Table, Eighteenth Century Oak Dresser, 
Oak Lancaster Mother’s Chair, Jacobean Table and Joint Stool, Old 
English Pewter and Bristol Glass. 


Courtesy of Old English Galleries 


The above mirror has a mahogany inlaid and gilt frame. The sur- 
faces of the frame are veneered inlaid mahogany. Below the urn at 
the top is an inlaid medallion of a bird. The enamel knobs support- 
ing the mirror are portraits of Admiral Lord Nelson in colors. 
Circa 1780. Height 40 inches, width 20 inches. 


Courtesy of Ross H. Maynard 
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“GLASSES TO LOOK IN” 


They Were Introduced in the Fifteenth Century—-Were Made Small and Beauti- 
fully Mounted—The “George Washington” a Famous Type 


By MILLICENT D. LAMPEE 


NTO a pool of clear water a woman, (probably the 
first woman) gazed with quite as much satisfaction 
as her daughter of later years did into a glass of 

crystal clearness. That was the first mirror. Because 
a woman demanded a looking glass that would be 
satisfactory on cloudy, windy days as well as on quiet, 
sunny ones was no doubt the reason why polished 
metal became popular and looking glasses were fash- 
ioned of burnished gold, silver and bronze, set in 
elaborate frames encrusted with precious stones, These 
were of course owned only by persons of great wealth 
while the poorer 
folk used looking 
elasses made of 
the baser metals. 

MG las seetminnors 
were not  intro- 
duced until the 
Fifteenth Century, 
and during this 
Century steel and 
cerystal were fa- 
vorite materials, 
while mirrors of 
glass were occa- 
sionally made. At 
first glass mirrors 
were very expen- 
sive. They were 
always made small 
and were often 
Carmed as an ac- 
cessory of dress 
eae, chain or 
ribbon. Many 
were beautifully 
mounted and were Re 
given as tokens 
Otierrie ndship 
among persons of 
high degree. 

In 1670 the Duke of Buckingham brought skilled 
workmen, probably Venetians, to England, to make 
glass for the English trade. The first looking glasses 
in England were made as wall panels and generally 
had a shallow hand-ground bevelling about an inch 
wide around the edge. 

During the reign of James II. (1685-1687) silver 
frames became the fashion. In the time of William 
Ill. (1687-1702) Dutch marquetry was used upon a 


eS 


light walnut background. Japaning and _ lacquer 
frames became popular at the close of the Seventeenth 
Century. 


The looking glasses of the Queen Anne period (1702- 
1714) were of the finest artistic value and workman- 


Interesting toilet looking glass in the characteristic Queen Anne manner. 
Courtesy of Louis Joseph 


ship. The frames were flat with a breadth of surface 
for veneering, and the decoration was gained mostly 
by the beautiful lines and the grain of the wood. The 
walnut which was first used proved too light for the 
simple treatment, so mahogany became popular for 
looking-glass frames about 1730. With the use of 
mahogany the edges of the frames were cut into 
graceful curves; a broken arch appearing at the top. 
Many frames had a goblet-shaped urn at the top. The 
later Queen Anne type of looking glasses were often 
embellished with gilt ornaments at the side not unlike 
the later Georgian 
types except the 
Georgian frames 
were frequently 
trimmed with or- 
naments of plaster 
strung on wires. 
The shell carving 
was one of the 
most popular 
forms of decora- 
tion during the 
Queen Anne  pe- 
riod. 


The long glasses 
of the Eighteenth 
Century were 
mostly made in 
two parts, either 
to cut the cost of 
making, to dodge 
the tax, or because 
it was not always 
possible to make 
the selass im one 
large piece. Be- 
fore 1750 one part 
of the glass over- 
lapped the other, 
but later a mould- 
ing was added to cover the joining. About this time 
a moulding was used inside the’ frame, which was 
delicately carved and of wood. The form of a bird, 
usually a pheasant in flight, was quite often perched at 
the top in the broken arch of the looking glasses of 
the last part of the Eighteenth Century. This bird 
is sometimes confused with the American eagle which 
was used after the Revolutionary War and only on 
Until after the 
war most of the mirrors were imported from Eng- 
land, but occasionally one finds an advertisement in 
an old newspaper telling of a looking glass of Ameri- 
can make. In the Boston “Post Boy” of March 7, 
1748, one Thomas Hancock, father of the famous John 


mirrors made in the United States. 
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Hancock, advertises: “a handsome pair of black Wal- 
nut Frame Sconce glasses.” 

From 1750 to 1780 was what may be called the 
“Chippendale” period of looking glasses, as the designs 
most commonly used for frames were the rich and 
graceful, often flambuoyant style cultivated by Thomas 
Chippendale. Another famous but earlier designer of 
looking-glass frames was Mathias Locke, who was at 
the height of his popularity in 1685. 

Thomas Johnson, Ince and Mayhew, Mainwaring and 
Thomas Chippendale all designed and made frames for 
looking glasses after a similar manner. Locke and 
Johnson made elaborate frames for girondoles, convex 
or bull’s-eye glasses, pier glasses and chimney pieces, 
all finely carved and often in combination of rococo 
and Chinese decoration. Chippendale made many look- 
ing glasses in his characteristic Chinese designs. Dur- 


Looking glass of the Queen Anne period. 
Courtesy of Louis Joseph 


ing the late Eighteenth Century Hepplewhite designed 
frames in his shield and oval designs, which were 
mostly small and often very lovely and fragile. These 
were frequently made in pairs and not uncommonly 
were a combination looking glass and sconce. 

But one of the most famous types of looking glasses 
was made in the last half of the Eighteenth Century. 
It is often known as the “George Washington” mirror 
and one now hangs in his beautiful home in Mount 
Vernon. It has a flat frame of mahogany or walnut 
with gilt ornaments of carved wood at the sides, 
curves at the bottom and a broken arch at the top. 
The broken arch was quite often adorned with a 
carved bird or ornament. 

After 1780 the famous “Constitution” mirror became 
Fine Georgian looking glass once owned in the family popular in this country, and many were made by the 

of Martha (Custis) Washington.—Couriesy of local cabinetmakers. They varied somewhat in detail, 
Mrs. G. W. Mitten. (Continued on Page 42) 
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JACOBITE DRINKING GLASSES 


Few Are to Be Found Except Singly—Were Probably Never Produced in Large 
Numbers—Prices Are High 
By MRS. GORDON-STABLES 


' ' YHEN a man in love and loyalty raises his wine- 
glass in the name of a political cause, he may 
bring to the toast a more profound emo- 
tion than animates him when the rite is performed to 
the beaux yeux of Woman. And when fate ordains 
that the health must be drunk in secret, lest a behead- 
ing upon Tower Hill be its consequence, then the 
ceremony is apt to take on the nature of a sacrament 
and conspirators to be imbued with a sense of holy 
fervor and reverence. 


The House of Stuart, though on moral counts they 
may not have stood pre-eminent, amply made up for 
such shortcomings in charm and fascination, and pos- 
sessed in remarkable degree the faculty for inspiring 
in their followers an 
unquestioning devotion. 
Their exile “across the 
water” was the signal 
for the inauguration of 
any number of secret 
clubs and __ societies, 
whose mission it was 
to further by all means 
in their power the res- 
toration of the Stuart 
House, and at whose 
meetings toasts that 
partook of the char- 
acter of some religious 
observance were drunk 
to the cause from gob- 
lets engraved with em- 
blems eloquent to the 
initiated of their sacred 
purpose. Having 
placed in the centre of 
the table a bowl of 
water symbolical of the 
Channel dividing Eng- 
land and Jacobite ad- 
herents from the Con- 
tinent and their uncrowned King, the club-members, 
standing one foot on their chair and the other on the 
table would wave their glass over the bowl ere they sol- 
emnly raised the wine to their lips. Ofttimes for fear of 
detection, the incriminating vessels with their loyalist 
engraving would be smashed at the conclusion of pro- 
ceedings; or, should the meeting be surprised by 
government agents, then the chances were that at their 
hands the glasses would be sent to perdition. Hence 
comes the scarcity of genuine specimens of Eighteenth 
Century Jacobite glass and the amazing price that it 
now fetches at public auction. Glass of the period, 
engraved considerably later with the Jacobite emblems 


E—Seven-Petalled Rose, and brilliant airtwist stem 
distinguish this glass 
F—Redeat Glass, used by Scottish Jacobites 


oak leaves, thistle, compass, butterfly, 
star, forget-me-not or bird represent pieces which the 
collector must be careful in purchasing. 


of rosebuds, 


It is seldom, owing to the vicissitudes to which glass 
in general and Jacobite glass in particular is prone, 
that specimens are to be met with save singly, so that 
when discovery is made of a set of eleven, such as that 
belonging to Oxburgh Hall, where it was unearthed 
stowed away in the butler’s pantry as of no account 
then the “find” becomes a veritable and wonderful 
trouvaille. When the set was acquired en bloc by Mr. 
Cecil Davis of London, pilgrimages were made to view 
it from all parts of Great Britain by enthusiasts both 
in glass and Jacobeanism, and it was eventually acquired 
by a public-spirited col- 
lector for ultimate gift 
to the, nation... If- is 


through the courtesy 
of Mr. Cecil Davis 
that THE ANTIQUAR- 


IAN is enabled to show 
these illustrations ex- 
cepting only those 
credited to the Vic- 
toria and Albert Mu- 
seum. The Museum 
of course, has one of 
the most complete col- 
lections. 


Of the Oxburgh Hall 
Absses, AN iG Bia Ge 
ample of the famous 
Fiat glasses, the word 
signifying in Latin “Let 
it be done,” ¢. e. Let the 
King be brought back. 
This was the password 
of the famous Cycle of 
the White Rose, a so- 
ciety of “Jacks” which 
lasted from 1710 till 
1oth Century, by which time it 
had taken on the nature of a purely social affair. 

For engraving purpose the letters of the Fiat inscrip- 
tion lent themselves well to the tools, and for this 
reason we find the word used with fair frequency. It 


the middle of the 


is a portrait-glass decorated with the features of the 
Young Pretender—a term applied more in affection than 
in derision—Charles James Edward, also known as 
Bonnie Charlie of the Flora-MacDonald-and-Boscobel- 
Oak adventure. It is the Boscobel oakleaf that appears 
ofttimes on the English Jacobite glass, as distinguished 
from the thistle that betoken the glass of the Scottish 
devotées. 


op) 
aes 


The Fiat glass boasts the symbol of the compass 
directed towards the star of the Jacobite destiny. And 
allied with the rare eight-petalled rose, the word ap- 
pears on the Jacobite decanter, whose unusual size—it 
stands practically a foot in height—seems to indicate 
the more important of the 


connection with one of 
conspiratorial societies. The two buds represent re- 
spectively the Young Pretender and the Old. It is 
seldom that a genuine Jacobite decanter makes its ap- 
pearance, and it is exceedingly doubtful whether many 
were ever made. 

The number of petals in a heraldic rose is usually 
five and scmetimes six, but the flower of goblet E 
boasts seven, a feature which adds very considerably 
to its rarity and value. Another important point about 
the glass is the particular brilliance of its air-twist 
stem. Obviously of Scotch descent is the wineglass of 
plate F, engraved with the thistle and the word “Re- 
deat,” that from the top breathes a pious wish that the 
exile may return to claim his heritage. Occasionally a 
rose or a thistle will be found engraved either on the 
foot or below it, these positions being rather less likely 
of detection hy a Hanoverian opponent. The word 
Redeat is also to be found spelled variously Radiat and 
Radeat. 

The meaning of “Reverescit” in a cordial at the 
Museum at South Kensington, (the shape suggests some 
Hogarthian composition of a wine-party) speaks for 
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itself in the decorative symbolism of the new growth 
springing from the base of a blighted tree, emblematic 
of the ruin that had overtaken the supplanted House. 


A rose with its two buds stands for James Francis 
Edward and Charles James Edward, and the oak leaves 
bespeak an English factory. But which factory this 
was it is almost impossible to determine definitely, 
since naturally no records would be kept of so damag- 
ing an industry. It is probable, however, that it was 
made at Newcastle-on-Tyne since a number of Jacobite 
elasses are known to have emanated from there. Sedi- 
tious objects of this kind were doubtless not made at 
the principal works at all, but furtively carried out in 
seme adjoining shed which would hardly be suspected 
by the government’s agents. Bristol has often been 
suggested as one of the principal centres of the in- 
dustry, but this is hardly to be credited, since Bristol 
elassworkers affected most freely the opaque-twist stem, 
whereas the majority of Jacobite glasses are distin- 
euished by stems of airtwist. 

A password to one or other of the secret Clubs, (1 
like to think it was to that named “The Oyster and 
Parched Pea” Club of 1771, for the name appeals;) was 
the Virgilian motto, “Audentior Ibo”’—‘Next time I 
will acquit myself with even greater boldness.” It 
was a daring spirit, indeed, that openly combined such 
a dangerous inscription with a portrait of Bonnie Prince 
Charlie in his characteristic tartan and cap. 


D—Fiat Decanter, engraved with eight-petalled 


rose 


“Young Pretender” Portrait Glass. From the 
Oxburgh Hall set. 
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Wine Glass. 


Engraved with King 
William III crossing the River Boyne, 
1690 


N 


Old Pretender Amen Glass. Engraved in 
Diamond point with God Save the King in 
Jacobite Version 


36 


Bareheaded, in profile, and unwreathed in laurel, 
there is another piece in the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum. Both these glasses in their double-knopped and 
airtwist stems and general elegance, proclaim them- 
selves as no mere tavern glasses but rather of aristo- 
cratic connections, well accustomed to mingling with 
those who were well versed in their classic quotations. 
In fact the motto glass is an important pedigree speci- 
men, known to have originally belonged to the family 
of Bruce of Cowden, near neighbors of the famous 
Earl of Mar, the Jacobite leader in the ill-fated rising 
of 1715. From them it descended to the Ogilvy family. 


There is another known Jacobite glass engraved 
with the Latin name of Carolus and known as the 
Berkeley glass. There is evidence of a later glass, 
made in the days when the movement, having lost the 
first flush of its youth, was surviving more as a ro- 
mantic and hopeless tradition and when adherence to 
it had come to be regarded as litthe more than an 


amiable pose. 


In indication of current values, it 1s interesting to 
note that the sum of £320 was paid by one dealer 
the 


at auction for Old Pretender Amen glass, 


J—‘Audentior Ibo” Glass, with engraved por- 
triat of Bonnie Prince Charlie, Double knopped 
airtzmnst stem 
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engraved in diamond point with a portion of the 
Jacobite version of God Save the King, and with that 
cipher which had so been designed by the engraver as 
to be capable of interpretation in terms of the initials 
of the reigning monarch as well as of him “across 
the water.” The anthem in its illegal form boasted a 
great number of verses, of which the last ran :— 
“God bless the subjects all, 
And save both great and small 
In every station; 
That will bring home the King, 
Who hath best right to reign. 
It is the only thing 
Can save the Nation.” 

No wonder that so damning evidence of a rebellious 
spirit usually brought specimens of this kind to the 
scrap heap. As usual, rarity is its own reward—in the 
salesroom. 

Not all portrait glasses of the period related to Pre- 
tenders. Some there were of legitimist virtues, as for 
instance the glass of Plate O, which is engraved with 
a presentment of King William III, crossing the River 
Boyne in 1690. For in Ireland, and especially in the 
northern regions, there existed anti-Jacobite feeling of 
a violent nature, in fact just as perfervid in degree as 
the emotions aroused in favor of the Stuarts. Though 
no penalties could have been attendant on their use, 
such glasses are, strangely enough, as rare as those 
affected by the rebels. Possibly they were never pro- 
duced in any large numbers, for after all where is the 
thrill in toasting a monarch already comfortably 
ensconced upon his throne? 

Truly the Jacobite glasses are full of romance, for 
even now when the romance of the Jacobite cause has 
ceased to make the heart beat faster, there remains the 
romance of the salesroom, where prices bear witness 
to the never-failing power of Stuart emblems and relics 
to inspire and to enthuse. 


A—One of the Oxburgh 
Hall Glasses with Fiat In- 
scription. 
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CHINESE CERAMICS 


The More We Learn About Early Chinese Ceramic Art, the Greater Our Wonder 


Grows and the Keener Our Interest Is 


By M. PARISH-WATSON 


back to the misty semi-mythical period of Hu- 

ang-ti and of Shun, the accredited found- 
ers of the ceramic arts scme 2500 years before Christ. 
These earliest examples must have been very crude, be- 
ing fashioned as they were entirely by hand. 


The thoughts, customs and beliefs of the people 
of the Flowery Kingdom are spread before our eyes 
in a way that pleases our fancy and stimulates our 
intellect. The more we see and learn about early 
Chinese ceramic art, the origin of which is shrouded 
in the mists of antiquity, the greater our wonder grows 
and the keener our interest becomes. The endless 
variety of form and design amazes us, for no two are 
exactly alike, even when they are supposed to be du- 
plicates, as in pairs or garnitures. The imagination and 
creative genius of these old potter-artists is marvelous, 
and seemingly inexhaustible. 


al HE beginnings of pottery making in China date 


The first record of the potter’s wheel is found in 
the Chou dynasty (1122-256 B. C.) when funeral urns, 
libation jars and cooking vessels were made, all of 


T’su Chou Ware. 


Sung Period, (960-1280) 


which were either sacrificial or utilitarian. The earliest 
specimens which have come down to us date from this 
period. They are of slightly fired grey clay modeled 
after bronze utensils. 


The Chou Dynasty fell in B. C. 256, and the coun- 
try was divided into many feudal states. These smali 
states were soon conquered and bound into a vast em- 
pire by the great Ch’in tyrant, Shin Huang-ti (First 
Emperor) (B. C. 220-206), whose meteoric career has 
been equalled in history only by that of Napoleon. Shin 
consolidated the Empire, built great roads, and was re- 
sponsible for the erection of the Great Wall stretching 
across northern China and built as a protection against 
Tartar hordes. Shin disarmed all of the people and 
formed provisional governments throughout the states. 
He caused all books and records of the past to be de- 
stroyed so that he might start afresh, unhampered by 
the teachings of the Sages. 


Under such conditions of unrest and civil war which 
raged continually under Shin, there was, of course, no 
advance in the arts, and it was not until the next 
dynasty, that of Han, that potters and artists generally 
were given a chance, and a decided step forward was 
taken. 


With the coming. of the Han Dynasty (B. C. 206 
B. C.-220 A. D.) a period of great energy and expan- 
sion began. Expeditions were made to the west into 
Turkestan, Parthia, etc, and the Chinese were thus 
brought into contact with the civilizations of Mesopo- 
tamia; Greece, and Rome. The influence of the arts of 
these countries upon the Han created a new school in 
China. Instead of the archaic Shang and Chou mo- 
tives used entirely up to this time, a naturalistic treat- 
ment of animals, which played such an important part 
in the older forms of Babylonian, Assyrian, and Per- 
sian art, was used for the first time. 


It was in the beginning of Han times, also, that 
potters first learned how to make and use a glaze for 
their pottery. The only glaze known to the early Hans, 
however, was lead, and the color produced varied from 
a green to a brownish-yellow. The ornament was 
molded, stamped, or applied. Han pottery is much 
harder and more bricklike than the contemporary 
chalky biscuits of Mesopotamia. 


In the Seventh Century B. C. the Scythian and Turk- 
ish custom of burying alive the wives, personal at- 
tendants, animals and private property of a deceased 
nobleman, was introduced into China, and the mortu- 
ary figurines of the Han period are but a humane ver- 
sion of that once horrible practice. The shimmery 
gold and silver iridescence which we find on the ma- 
jority of Han pieces, is a result of a decomposition 
consequent upon their long and undisturbed burial. 
Many T’ang pieces have iridescence also. 

In the Second Century B. C., a permanent caravan 


P| 


trade was established between China and the Roman 
Empire. Its route, over vast deserts and mountain 
ranges, took for the round trip over two years. The 
returning Chinese traders brought with them from 
Bactria the knowledge of grape culture, from Parthia 
the famous Nicaian horses and the pomegranate, and 
from the Romans they received glass, (called by them 
“Tce of a Thousand Years’), enamels, steel, elephants, 
etc., for the silks of the Chinese looms which up to 
this time the Romans had never seen. 


From this period come those beautiful pottery vases 
covered with glazes of various shades of green and 
leaf brown, decorated about their equators with bands 
of spirited animals among steep, rocky mountains,— 
records no doubt of the perilous ranges crossed, and 
wild beasts encountered on the route to the Roman 
provinces. The pottery of this period all comes from 
graves and consists of miniature models of stables, 
grain houses, wells and animals,—things that the farmer 
used and needed in life and would, therefore, need in 
the spirit world beyond. Here again the vases and 
utensils were usually modeled after bronze forms. 
There is a bigness of conception in the shapes and 
decoration of these, coupled with a keen sense of joy, 
life and action. 


The Hans learned from the West the art of depicting 
scenes on walls. Two wonderful series of these are to 
be seen in the Shantung caves, one dated First Century 
B. C., the other Second Century A. D. Together they 
cover nearly all the Han Dynasty and, with the Taoist 
and social poetry of the times, give us a very clear 
conception of the people’s mentality. 


Buddhism was introduced into China from India in 
67 A. D., bringing along with it what was to the 
Chinese a marvelous new civilization and culture. 
However, it was not until the middle of the Third 
Century that Buddhism began to exercise any appreci- 
able influence upon Chinese thought and art, at which 
time it began to find form in bronze sculptures and in 
the industrial arts connected with temple architecture 
and ritual. 


Through Alexander’s conquests, Greek art had come 
in contact with Buddhist art, leaving its distinct im- 
print upon it, and when Buddhism entered China, this 
acquired Greek feeling in art entered with it, and its 
influence is plainly reflected in many ways, 1. e. the 
amphora shape, occasional Hellenistic figures on early 
T’ang pottery pieces, one of which in the shape of a 
pilgrim bottle, can be seen in the Eumorfopoulos col- 
lection in London, another in the Parish-Watson and 
Company’s collection in New York, and in a marked 
degree in a Seventh Century T’ang bronze head of a 
Boddhisattva, which is also in the Parish-Watson 
collection. 


The disintegration of the Roman Empire was well 
under way when the Han Dynasty collapsed and China 
was once more broken up into feudal states. Without 
a powerful centralized government the Chinese soon 
found that they could no longer withstand the insistent 
pressure of the Tartars from the North, who, bursting 
over the great wall in countless numbers, conquered 
province after province and finally drove the Chinese 
southward to the very shores of the Yangtse River. 
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T’su Chou 
Found in 


Ware Cup. 

Chi-lo-shen, Province 
Pacting-fu. 

Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


(960-1280). 


of Chili, near 


Sung Dynasty, 


With the power of the Han gone and the Roman 
Empire cracking, the caravan trade became so hazardous 
that commerce between West and East was practically 
abandoned, and with the source of inspiration cut off, 
western designs lost their hold upon the Chinese and 
fell generally into disuse. 

By the end of the Han Dynasty, a kind of incipient 
porcelain was being made. It was of great hardness, 
of a greyish body, was resonant, and had a felspathic 
glaze. 

The scmewhat worn imagination of the Chinese was 
greatly stimulated by his enforced change of habitat 
from the arid, uninteresting plains of the north to the 
extremely fertile, picturesque and luxuriant south with 


its beautiful lakes and magnificent mountains, its ro- — 


mantic gorges and primeval forests. This was the 
country of Laotze, the founder of Taoism. Then, too, 
from the South, India became more easily accessible, 
either through Burma or through the opening lines of 
coastal trade. There was also some slight intercourse 
with the revived Persian Dynasty, the Sassanian. 


Buddhism and mystical poetical Taoism were the 
most natural allies—both the born foes of Confucian 
socialism—they joined forces at once. It was not until 
much later that Buddhists and Taoists became recon- 
ciled to the teachings of Confucius and the three re- 
ligions got to be known as “the three inseparable 
friends.” 

The Translation of Pali and Sanskrit texts had been 


pretty well accomplished by this time and the enor- + 


mously rich literary treasures of India became ac- 
cessible to the imaginative Chinese. At this time, also, 
three things were invented of untold importance to 
Oriental art: a fine grained paper instead of bamboo 
and papyrus which had formerly been used; a flexible 
silk upon which to write or paint, and the discovery 
and manufacture of a rich, dark ink made from lamp 
black mixed with glue; and an improved form of hair 
pencil or brush. 


Chinese characters with these new — 


we A 


TEMPLE JAR 


Cobalt blue on white. K’ang Hsi Dynasty, 
(1662-1772) 


Illustrations by Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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media soon became a pure caligraphic art. (The cele- 
brated Ku K’ai Chih, V Century A. D., with his mar- 
velous flow of line, stands out as one of the great ar- 
tists of all times). It was certainly after the discovery 
of these media, probably in the Ch’i Dynasty (479-502 
A. D.), that Buddhist painting for altar pieces was 
evolved. 
During the Liang Dynasty (552-557), Daruma, the 
twenty-eighth Buddhist patriarch, came to China from 
India and lived in a temple cave secluded in the moun- 
tains. Here, amidst the most picturesque of surround- 
ings, he evolved the thought and discipline of a new 
Buddhist sect, the Zen, which became such a potent 
force in the literature and art of the Sung Dynasty. 


Sculpture of the North shows the rhythmic curvature 
and attenuated forms which bespeak Baktrian, Greek, 
and Persian influence of the time when intercourse with 
these Western countries was strong. Later forms be- 
come enriched with Buddhist art, and greater refine- 
ment of proportion is an evidence of this later influ- 
ence. In the South, early art had had little or no con- 
tact with these western countries, and their influence 
had been lost by the time the later Chinese of the North 
were forced southward by the invading Tartars, so that 
their statues are square, heavy and severe, with sharp 
features. Their art is distinctly more primitive than 
that of the North, showing no trace of either the grace 
of the Greeks or the suavity of the Indians. 

China was welded together again under the Sui Dyn- 
asty (581-617 A. D.). The northern and southern 
schools of art were joined, and the religion, art and 
literature of the whole past were for the first time in 
four hundred years brought to a focus again. With the 
comprehensive knowledge arising therefrom, new con- 
ceptions of a freer form were attempted, using all that 
had gone before and taking it a step forward. This 
short dynasty of Sui acted as a prelude to the glory 
of Trang, making the latter possible by a consolidation 
of the feudal states. 

Printing with wooden blocks was invented in China 
in 502 A. D., but this new method did not come into 
extensive use until the middle of the Tenth Century, 
when the great Sung started its vast publications. 


From the Third to the Seventh Century there was 
little obyious development in ceramics, although an in- 
cipient porcelain was made, and potters everywhere 
were striving for technical perfection. 

Under the T’ang Dynasty (618-906), the Chinese Em- 
pire reached the zenith of its power. Central India 
was conquered in 648 A. D., and the Empire was ex- 
tended into Turkestan. The desire to visit places sacred 
to the memory of Buddha, caused many Chinese to 
make pilgrimages to India, where they gained a first 
hand knowledge of Indian civilization. 


The T’ang period is famed in history as the golden 
age of literature and art. Tall vases with handles 
formed of serpents with high, arching necks; pilgrim 
bottles and ewers of Sassanian form and decoration; 
classical, Greek-like vases with graceful handles, and 
other pieces show that at this time China was seething 
with foreign influence, due to her vast military con- 
quests and the gradual dissemination of that western 
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culture which had been percolating eastward. Near the 
middle of the T’ang Dynasty, mortuary statues in pot- 
tery were superseded by wooden ones. 


There were five short dynasties between T’ang and 
Sung, during which time much sculpture was pro- 
duced, which can be definitely assigned to this period. 
Real porcelain was first evolved at this time, and under 
the Sung Dynasty, (960-1279) is frequently met with. 
The potter, now master of his medium, using at will 
pottery, stoneware or porcelain which he decorated with 
cnamels and pigments over the surface, by modelling, 
engraving and appliqués under the glaze, or by the 
“eraffito” process in which a “slip”, of diluted clay, is 
placed over the vase, the background of the design 
being formed by uncovering the surface of a different 
colored body. 

When the Sung Dynasty hegan, the 
firmly established, but the Tartars cn the North were 
an ever present menace Art and literature expanded 
enormously under Imperial patronage, hut the art of 
war very seriously declined. Again and again an ig- 
nominious peace had to be purchased from the Tartars, 
until finally not even money could hold them in check. 
In 1127 A. D. the Tartars once more burst over the 
great wall upon northern China, driving its peaceful 
citizens south across the Yanegtse River, where they 
founded their new capital at Hang Chou. Marco Polo, 
the great Roman traveler and explorer, visited Hang 
Chou in 1280, the year of its overthrow by the Mon- 
gols, and declared that it was even then “beyond doubt 
or dispute the finest and noblest city in the world.” 
Connoisseurs and collectors were many, and catalogues 
of the Imperial collection were even issued by order of 
the Emperor and his followers. 


empire was 


The keynote of Sung art is impressionism and nat- 
uralism. Poets and artists went direct to nature for 
their inspiration. The potter came into his own and 
was put on a level with the sculptor of bronzes and 
jade. Imperial patronage stimulated the potter’s im- 
agination and the results he obtained are the admiration 
of the Twentieth Century, which appreciates the subtle 
beauty of form, color, glaze, and texture of his master- 
pieces. These are very simple and decorated in the 
main by genuine potter methods. Painted decoration 
was little used except at Tz’u Chou, where swift im- 
pressionistic sketches in black under the glaze or in 
enamels over the glaze were employed in ornamentation. 
Decoration was obtained by moulding, stamping, apply- 
ing clay reliefs, carving, and etching with a fine point, 
all of which was done before the clay was baked, the 
glaze being put on afterward. This process naturally 
limited the colors to those which could stand the great 
heat necessary to bake the body. The stuffing was 
generally of hard porcelainous stoneware, very seldom 
of earthenware. The glazes were thick, uneven, bubbly, 
and hard; lustrous, translucent, and of great color. If 
pieces had crackle, it was well defined. Slightly varying 
conditions of firing, and the presence or absence of an 
infinitesimal amount of iron or copper oxide in stuffing 
or glaze would make great differences in the results 
obtained. 


The great triumphs of this period are the color-glazes — 
on the flower pots, bulb dishes, tea bowls, water pots — 
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and other forms, the greatest of these being found on 
the Chun wares. As the glaze of these was heavy, a 
thick dense body was most suitable for their founda- 
tion, and a stoneware of fine quality, almost a porcelain, 
may be found under these glazes. Their color ranges 
from a milky blue to sky blue, purple, crimson, ver- 
milion, olive brown and green. The glaze is curdled 
or grained, and pitted with little holes that make the 
surface uneven and so refract the light. The forms 
are very simple and are often traceable to bronze pro- 
totypes. Another variety is the Ting ware, noted for 
its creamy white glaze over engraved or moulded dec- 
orations of great freedom, but executed with consum- 
mate skill. The T’zu Chou ware has its buff or grey 
body covered with a thick creamy glazed slip on which 
brilliant reds, greens, and olive or golden browns are 
used in spirited designs or to decorate charming figur- 
ines. The “graffito” method was very powerfully used 
on jars of this ware that again seem related to Gothic 
or early Renaissance genius. The subtle, appealing 
greens of Lung Ch’uan with their liquid or dense 
glazes, jade-like texture and delicate forms, are very 
appealing. 

The Mongols brought to China very little that it 
could use, but used very well what they found there. 
The great palace of Kublai Khan, “where Alf the sacred 
river ran, through caverns measureless to man”, etc., 
was none other than the summer palace of the Sung 
emperors in Kai-feng Fu in Honan province, which he 
dismantled and set up again outside of the Great Wall 
of China in his new Mongolian capital at Shangtsi. 
Whole families of Chinese artists, artisans, and engi- 
neers were sent to Persia in large numbers. After they 
learned Persian methods, many of them were brought 
back along with many Persian artists. Chinese porce- 
lain, decorated in blue under the glaze, shows very 
strong Persian influence, 


The Mongols in their turn were driven out of China 
in 1308, when the Ming Dynasty (1368-1644 A. D.) was 
founded. 


“GLASSES TO LOOK IN” 

(Continued from Page 31) 
although the general idea was the same. But about 
1800 various kinds of looking glasses were produced. 
One of the most popular types was the one with a 
mahogany frame with curves and scrolls at the top 
and bottom and an eagle in bas-relief on the flat sur- 
face at the top. 

The gilt of the frames of the early looking glasses 
was much more durable than that of later days. The 
gold, for instance, was laid on with glue sizing instead 
of the modern method of varnish and oil. With the 
glue sizing more than two layers of gold could be 
put on, making a thick coat which became hard with 
age. Old bevelling can be told from the new by rub- 
bing the finger along the edge. The bevelling of 
old glass is very slight while the newer bevelling is 
sure to be sharper. 
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ANTIQUE AND DECORATIVE ARTS 
LEAGUE 


The Antique and Decorative Arts League of New 
York City at its monthly business meeting for May 
discussed several important subjects. Chief of these 
was the idea of an antique show or exhibition, to be 
held in New York City at some future date. 

Last August THE ANTIQUARIAN mailed over 4,000 
letters to antique dealers throughout the United States 
and Canada asking for an expression of opinion as 
to the feasibility of such an undertaking, the show to 
be held at the Grand Central Palace, New York City. 
In reply we received 637 letters. Practically all re- 
plies were in favor of such an exhibition, but few 
dealers outside New York would agree to exhibit. 
bringing rare antiques 
Numerous 


They considered the risk of 
to New York City would be too great. 
suggestions, however, were offered on how to make a 
success of such an exhibition. The most novel was to 
have a grand auction of the antiques which dealers 
would exhibit. This would be at the close of the show. 

At the May meeting of the League, Mr. Arthur F. 
Bollinger, publisher of THE ANTIQUARIAN, presented 
Mr. Charles R. Rogers, Manager of the Grand Central 
Palace Exhibition Co., who told of the advantages 
which would accrue if such an exhibition was held. 
The League will act slowly in the matter, however, 
as the venture is a huge one, requiring careful con- 
sideration. A committee of eight members is to be 
appointed to look into the question and report at the 
next business meeting in September. 

An antique exhibition in New York City would at- 
tract visitors from many distant cities, and arouse 
an enormous amount of interest in antiques. 

In fact, THE ANTIQUARIAN has been assured by some 
of the most notable collectors in the United States 
that they would allow choice pieces to be shown. This 
would be an education in itself for amateur collectors, 
of which there are many thousands. 

In addition the general public would be attracted in 
enormous numbers. The vogue for antiques has grip- 
ped the American public to an extent not yet realized 
by many dealers. 

William B. McCormick, Editor of the International 
Studio, gave a fifteen-minute address. It was a 
scholarly discussion of Art, and the members thor- 
oughly appreciated the distinguished gentleman’s talk. 

Professor Joseph J. Klein also spoke on “Co-opera- 
tion,” pointing out the benefits accruing when business 
men co-operate. 

Many of the members spend part of the summer in 
Europe, and the monthly business meetings will be 
discontinued until then, but the regular Thursday 
luncheons will continue throughout the Summer. 

The League now has 110 active members and a 
large number of applications for membership. 
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A Diplomat’s 


Chinese Collection 


For Sale 


~o<36f 368 eo 


Collected by him during his official residence of many 
years in the service of his country in China. The paint- 
ings are treasures of the Tang, Sung and Ming Dynasties, 
by the most famous Masters of those periods: Ha Kuai, 
Ma Yuan, etc. 


Among the potteries is one vase of amethyst colour that 
is probably the only one of its kind extant of the Sung 
period, with raised lion head handles. A few jades, 
porcelains, bronzes, collected with rare intelligence and 
entrée, constitute one of the most notable and compre- 
hensive exhibits of ancient Chinese Art now available 
in the United States. 


All the above objects may be seen in New York by ad- 
dressing the undersigned. The collection may be pur- 
chased entire or in part. The owner, who is now in the 
United States, will personally show and describe his 
collection only by arrangement with his representative, 


J. E. HASLER 


W ALDORF-ASTORIA New York City, N. Y. 
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WALNUT BONNET TOP SECRETARY 


ORIGINAL CONDITION 


KATHERINE N. LOoRING 
WAYLAND, MASS. 


NEW YORK-BOSTON STATE HIGHWAY 


BURLINGTON MAGAZINE MONOGRAPH 


CHINESE ART 


AN INTRODUCTORY REVIEW OF PAINTING, 
CERAMICS, TEXTILES, BRONZES, 
SCULPTURE, JADE, Etc. 
by 
ROGER FRY, BERNARD RACKHAM, 
LAURENCE BINYON, W. PERCEVAL YETTS, 
A. F. KENDRICK, OSVALD SIREN, 

W. W. WINKWORTH. 


150 illustrations in color and monotone. Valuable 
appendix, series of maps, etc. Medium, 4to. (Nearly 
as large as the Burlington Magazine.) $10.00 Illus. 
trated prospectus sent on request. 


E. WEYHE 


794 Lexington Ave. New York 


Subscriptions also recetved for The Burlington Maga- 
) Zine, Special copy, $1.00; by the year, $9.00. 


Prospective free. 


The Ortgtnal Francis Scott Key Secretary 


Inspection Invited and Ownership can be Authenticated 


Rare Early Height 
Mahogany about 8 ft. 
Combination ees 3 ft. 
Bookcase- ‘ak 
Secretary 10 Pigeon- 
holes 
3 Drawers at 7 Pigeon- 
Base holes 
Wood-Knobs ae wit 
Carved sae 
Columns Appointment 
may be made 
Original by Telegraph 
Individual and 
Diamond Inquiries are 
ShupedGl Invited 
meee Ss All Offers 
in Doors : 
Onset Subject to 
gina 
B Priority of 
rasses B 
uyers. 
Surmounted Conditions 
by 3 Urns of Sale being 
ate op Equal 
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For Sale by Owner 


Sa MICKEVSON 


PO dCs te oN We WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Phone Franklin 10472 


Among Many Antique Pieces for Sale Is 


a John Elliott Mirror with the printed label as below 
still on it (between 1753 to 1761). Glass about 3 
feet by 18 inches. Price $200.00. 
At his Looking-Glafs Store, the Sign of the Bell 
and Looking Glafs, in Cheftnut Street, Philadel- 
phia. Imported and fells all Sorts of Englifh 
Looking-Flafses at the loweft Rates. 
He alfo new Quickfilvers and frames old Glafses, 
and fuppys People with new Glafs to their own 
Frames. 
(Also below this the same wording is printed in Pennsylvania Dutch) 


TROVE UNIDIG) ale 
2 SHORY ING), IMU RIE IE Sar. YORK, PENNA. 
On the Lincoln Highway 


The Stockbridge Antique Shop 
V. V. NATALISH, Prop. 


129 FE. 59th St.. Room 8, New York 


Collection of Early American Clocks on view and 
sale, including a Terry 
Colt Revolvers Associated with Stonewall Jackson 


A COLLECTION OF FIREARMS 


Clock Repairing, Paintings Restored, Furniture Re- 
paired. Painted Screens made to order 
Clock Dial Mirror 
Powder Flasks 


Kentucky Guns 
Powder Horns 
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We Have a Large Stock of 
CARLY AMERICAN GAN TIOUES 


which we are glad to show to visitors 
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Six Floors filled with antique fur- 
niture, old china, rare glass, pewter 
and mirrors in endless variety. 


FLORIAN PAPP 
684 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New YORK CITY 


Phone Plaza 0378 
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AND CURRIER & IVES 


By WARREN A. WEAVER 


The book contains an account of the life and works of 
Nathaniel Currier, and his partner, James Merritt Ives. 
A list of their lithographs appears in alphabetical order. 
There are over 3075 prints listed in the book and 1251 
of them are priced according to present day values. 
Even later prices are in Supplements No. 1 and No. 2, 
which were issued since the book was printed. The 
book contains 160 pages, is cloth bound, and is illus- 
trated with many reproductions of their prints. The 


EIT THOGRAPHS: OF ONSCURRIBR 


Supplements are free to purchasers of the book, 
rier © Ives Prints this book is invaluable. The price 


is $10. 


Order your copy today. It will be sent immediately. 


Holport Publishing Co. 


15 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW York, N. Y. 


If you ever expect to buy or sell N. Currier and Cur- 


THE ANTLOUARSS 


I saw a maple chest of drawers, the wood was curly and mellow, 
And a very dainty dressing table of the same old amber yellow; 

I saw a scroll top highboy and a set of Chippendale chairs, 

All sorts of crickets and footstools, seme of them were in pairs. 


A tea service of Strawberry Bristol ware with pattern adorably 
quaint, 
Almost as gay as when decorated in strawberry and apple green 


paint. 
A little maple table that the Bristol set would grace, 


I can see it now in fancy drawn up by an old fireplace. 


And then there were numberless other things such as china, pewter 
and glass, 


Carved post beds, and tip-top stands, and fireplace fittings of brass. 


There were gay hooked rugs with bouquets of fluwers that bloomed 
at the worker's will, 


Old wrought samplers all yellowed, which age had made more 
lovely still. 


Quaint little Staffordshire figures, horses, cows, dogs and hens, 

And gayly colored toby jugs of jolly old Englishmen. 

Prints, Portraits and Silhouettes, Miniatures and paintings on glass, 

Many a pair of candlesticks of pewter, tin and brass. 

Lamps of colored and crystal glass, singly or as a pair, 

Oh, I am just reminded, I have not told you where! 

Well, make a list of the things you need, and don’t you let a 
week pass 

Ere you visit ““THE FRANCIS NYE HOUSE” at MATTAPOISETT, 
MASS. 

If it should chance that you cannot call, write that address your 
need; 

Money refunded if you are not pleased, satisfaction is guaranteed. 


S. ELIZABETH YORK 


at 


THE FRANCIS NYE HOUSE 
Mattapoisett Massachusetts 


Main road to Cape Cod via New Bedford 


An Amethyst Stiegel Panelled Vase. Purchased years ago at a 
country auction in Vermont for twenty-five cents. It is now in 
our store at a somewhat enhanced price. 

It is one of many rare pieces of Early American glass to be 
found in our stock. ; 

We have just now a particularly fine selection of Contact 
Three-Section Mold Glass, Stiegel, and South Jersey. 


RARE FURNITURE RARE AMERICAN PEWTER 


McKearIn’s, 735 Madison Ave. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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ANY pieces of furniture are examined by me be- 
fore I purchase one. Care in selecting each piece 

is what has made me a host of friends, for my clients, 
after once buying from me, come again and again. I 
have spent the past Winter choosing the unique items 
which are now assembled at my Sound Beach home, 


and cordially invite all my old clients to call. A wel- 
come also awaits prospective visitors. 
Midway 
Watch for 
Between 
This Sign 
Greenwich 
on the 
and 
North Side 
Stamford 


Deo DERINS TEIN 


ADAMS CORNER, ON THE BOSTON POST RD. 
SOUND PE BEACH, CONN. 


Derby’s Antique Shop 


24 WARREN STREET 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


American and English Antiques 
Leeds - Pink Lustre - Resist 
Sheffield Plate - Pewter 
Sideboards - Dend Tables 
Bible Boxes - Chests 


A large assortment of the best pieces of 


ANTIQUES 


Mitty S - --. CONCORD, N. H, 
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BERNSTEIN—SOUND BEACH, CONN. 
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ANTIQUES IN A DAILY 
NEWSPAPER 


Each Saturday the BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 
has a department devoted exclusively to the subject of 
antiques, “Iwo or more pages contain authoritatively 
written articles on some phase of antique collecting, 
well illustrated and interesting. No other newspaper 
in the country has such a department. 


Reliable dealers, not only in New England, but in 
other parts of the country, have come to recognize the 
value of advertising in this medium. Transcript adver- 
tising, they find, brings results. 


This is the season when the New England shops that 
keep open only in the summer are making preparations 
to display their goods and the Transcript advertising 
columns offer a working directory of these shops. The 
advertising of those known to be unreliable is refused. 
A sample copy will be sent on request. 


Boston Lbvening Transcript 


324 WASHINGTON STREET 
Antiques Department 
Boston 8, Mass. 
Telephone Liberty 6600 
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ps 


In searching for 
antiques do not 
neglect to visit 
my new shoppe. 
Here you will 
find a fine col- 


lection of Early 
American An - 
tiques worthy of 
inspection. 


ad 


Early Pennsylvania Cabinet 


Refinished and original in every respect, 
including original hardware. 
Size 30% x26% x12 


F. S. CAPOZZI 


337 BLOOMFIELD AVE. Monrcriar, N. J. 
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Buckley of Binghamton 


can supply you today with the pieces in the following list. 
have been secured by us recently, and are not listed in our Catalog. 


shows how the stock is being added to constantly. 


Pie Crust Table. 

Broken arch inlaid mahogany Grand- 
father’s Clocks. 

3 Chippendale Side Chairs to match. 

1 Chippendale Armchair. 

1-Two part Duncan Phyfe Dining 
Table. 

2 Hepplewhite Card Tables. 

1 Queen Anne Dressing Table. 

1 Queen Anne Lowboy. 

1 Queen Anne Highboy, maple. 

1 Cherry Highboy, ball and claw feet. 

Curly maple Corner Cupboards. 

Cherry corner Cupboards. 

Pine corner Cupboard. 

Curly Maple Sideboard. 


The Prices Will Please You 


Curly Maple Dressers. 


Curly Maple Hanging Corner Cup- 
board. 


Curly Maple Hutch Table. 
Curly Maple Stands and Beds. 


Inlaid Slanttop Desk, small size. 

Curly Maple Desk, inlaid with ebony, 
small size. 

Miniature Grandmother's Clock. 

Curly Maple Seat. 

Curly Maple Chairs. 

Curly Maple Mirror Frames. 

Coverlets, dated, various colors. 

Quilts. 

Sandwich Glass. 


‘They are items which 
This list 


Needlepoint. 


150 Hooked Rugs (assortment sent 
on approval). 


Royal Worcester Lustre Tea Set. 


1 pr. green and white Cameo Vases 
with beautiful Waterford crystals. 


Nice collection of. pine pieces in Gate- 
leg Tables, Chairs, Benches, Chests, 
etc. 

Pair urn shape Knife Boxes, inlaid. 

Beautiful Mahogany Corner Cup- 
board, inlaid. 

Adams red and green China. 

Lustreware. 


Brass and Old Iron. 


This is one of the choicest and largest collections in New York State, and every piece is genuine. 
Always pleased to send photographs and good description, and everything sold on a guarantee of satisfaction. 


“Every sale makes one more friend.” 


ee 


Prices lower than you can find elsewhere. 
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A New Shop 
ISABEL CARLETON WILDE 


IES EN I mV DIS Announces the 
ae = opening of her shop 


for the sale of 


| 
AG ees = = ANTIQUE 
4 | FURNITURE 


in 

| a ee, PINE and MAPLE 
eee ey, Early American 

a Glass, Pottery, 

PSS Se Pictures 

2 BOND STREET, corner CONCORD AVENUE 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Telephone, Porter 2285 


GARDNER J. DUNCAN 
74 MAIN STREET 


MIDDLEBURY VERMONT 


Having spent the past winter searching for Antiques 
throughout Vermont and New Hampshire, I invite 
an inspection of my stock, which consists of many 
rare old pieces. Some have been restored, others in 
their original condition. 


UPHOLSTERING - FURNITURE REPAIRING 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS PACKED 


POOLE’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
BONDS HILL 


GLOUCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 
EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 
in 
Pine, Maple, Curly Maple and Mahogany 


Highboys, Lowboys, Tables, Chairs, Mirrors and Desks 


eG POO 
Telephone 1585-W 


ANTIQUE CLOCKS 


By Famous N. E. Clock Makers 


Clocks of beauty with a hand-made move- 
ment and superb workmanship in their ma- 
hogany cases; decorative dials and painted 
panels, as well as good timekeepers; a clock 
that has done service for over a century. 


GRANDFATHER — BANJO 
and SHELF CLOCKS 


Banister back arm chair, maple duck foot 
tables, sandwich colored glass lamps; all 
reasonably priced. 


CHRISTINE J. STEELE 


396 ADAMS STREET 
East Milton, Mass. 
Correspondence Invited 
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mit ANTIQUARIAN 


Old Dolls, Children’s Antique 
Furniture and Toys 

Toys that gladdened our hearts years 
ago. Quaint and beautiful in memory, 
they are set apart in a separate room 
— a separate department. 


Lowestoft China 


In all its beauty, arranged to delight all 
Collectors. 


Early American Prints 

Scenic, Yachting, Hunting, Camping, 
Racing, Portrait and Still Life, from a 
variety of Lithographers. 


Glass 


Stiegel, Sandwich, early New Hamp- 
shire —all rare and all dazzlingly 
beautiful. 


Bottles 

A most carefully selected collection, 
embracing many varieties. All reason- 
ably priced. 


China 


Entire sets of china, including Lowe- 
stoft dinner service of 96 pieces, pink 
lustre tea set, Chelsea tea set, as well as 
figurines, plates and tableware of va- 
rious sorts. 


Guns, Swords, Knives, 
Powder Horns and Pistols 
Used by the pioneers of our country. 


Stephen Van Rensselaer 
“THE CROSSROADS” 


PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 
Phone: 277 Peterborough 


When you plan your tour visit this shop at the Cross- 


roads, Peterborough, N. H., where an interesting col- 
lection of Antiques of the better grade, done over in the 
best possible manner, ts on view. 


PASSE RV iGes 


OR PARTS‘OFP TBATSERVICES 


Reproductions carefully adapted from 
Old English and American examples 


George C. Gebelein 
79 Chestnut Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Announcing the Opening of An 
Antique Shop at Lynbrook, L. I. 


444 MERRICK ROAD 


I have on view and for sale some fine antique furni- 
ture, among which are chests of drawers, lowboys, 
chairs, small tables, some pewter and old glass, lus- 
treware, etc. 


Fine Cabinet Making 
Upholstering and Polishing 


DwENOGH 


444 MERRICK ROAD LYNBROOK, L. I. 


Antiques 


EARLY AMERICAN GLASS 
FURNITURE 
PRINTS 
DECORATIONS 
FOR THE COUNTRY HOME 


MARTHA MORGAN 
120 EAST 57TH STREET NEW YORK 
Telephone Plaza 0019 


Genuine antique Martha Washington 
settee, in its original condition, Sheraton 
style. This is only one of the interest- 


ing pieces to be found in our collection. 


FERDINAND KELLER 
Arts and Antiques 
216-224 SOUTH 9TH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HARRY BREWER 


Old Homestead 
ANTIQUES 
Large collection of authentic pieces, including Staf- 
fordshire Groups, Pitchers, Needlework Samplers, Fans, 
Silhouettes, Lustre Pottery, Enamels, Pewter, Brass, 
Bronze, Snuff Boxes, Ivory Carvings, Colored and 
White Glass, Furniture in Pine, Maple and other 
Woods, Ship Pictures, etc. 
EVER CHANGING STOCK 
Wholesale and Retail Shipments to 
U. S. and Colonies through Cameron, Smith & Co. 


40 HANWAY ST. LONDON, W. I. 
Two Doors from Oxford Street 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


in MAPLE, PINE and CHERRY, 
consisting of Highboys, Bureaus, 
Desks, Chests of Drawers, etc. 


LAMPS—GLASSWARE—POTTERY 
IRON HARDWARE 


A. E. CARROLL 


735 Main Street, East Hartford, Conn. 
Telephone, Laurel 84 


EOWLECTORS 


Latest news and interesting articles ap- 
pear in THE NUMISMATIST, only 
American monthly on this absorbing 
hobby worthwhile because so closely 
I related to history and the arts.’' One 

Dollar brings next six issues including 
special Feature Number. Keep posted 
on developments in this field. Send 
cash, check or money-order. (An ex- 
cellent gift.) 


Suite G, 95 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 


AMERICAN NUMISMATIC ASSN. 


HOM 


138 CHARLES STREET, BOSTON, MASs. 
announces that 
THE SUMMER SHOP AT 
HYANNIS 


(Cape Cod) 
WILE OPENSIUINESIst 


Early American Furniture, Glass, Pewter, 
China and Prints 


Old English Pewter 


es | 
I have a number of beautiful specimens of Old Eng- 
lish Pewter for disposal, part of my lifelong collection, 
and which is probably the largest of its kind in 
England. 
Photos and particulars will be forwarded to those 


genuinely interested. 
THE OL DsO Ah ROUSE 
50 ABBEY ROAD, ST. JOHN’S Woop 
LONDON ENGLAND 


HODGE PODGE SHOP 
ANTIQUES 
Spring 7017 
Louise Middleton Chapman 
49 CHRISTOPHER ST., 


At Sheridan Square 
New York 


Kingston Antique Shop 


Opposite Historic Bradford House 
Six Miles from Plymouth—Boston-Plymouth Route 
OPEN FOR THE SEASON TS 
Authentic Antiques at Fair Prices 


HARRIET WELLES CAPRON 


KINGSTON MASSACHUSETTS e 
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THE SUMMER IS COMING NORTH 


SUNSHINE and FLOWERS! “A Cottage Small By a Waterfall,” filled with EARLY AMERI- 
Oh, Joy! Then come to the 


KATHARINE WILLIS ANTIQUE SHOPS 


and make your dreams come true. Two houses filled with Furniture in Pine, Maple, Curly Maple, Early Walnut and 
Mahogany. (Write me your needs). Colorful china for the Corner Cupboard, Pewter for the Dresser, Lovely colored 
glass, Flasks and Bottles for the Window Shelves, Quaint Currier Prints, and Cheery Hooked or Braided ‘‘mats’’ for the 
floors. Send for price list of Summer Furnishings, Special Currier Print or Pewter List, for 20 cents. 


KATHARINE WILLIS 


Westchester Shop 
Peles | ON POST ROAD 
Port Chester, N, Y. 
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ANTIQUES 
Objects of Art 


Seme superior old antique furniture, gathered from this early 
settled part of the country — Baltimore and Maryland. Also 
Old Virginia pieces which are worthy of your inspection. 


Numerous paintings, which belonged to some of Baltimore’s 
early citizens, are on view, and many old Prints and Engravings. 
Then there is rare old Staffordshire and old Glass, etc. 


Pee IOUN T > VERNON 


(Dr. J. Henry Hoffman) 


i225 GUARLES ST., NO., BALTIMORE, MD. 


PRANCES WOLFE CAREY 
ANTIQUES 


HADDONFIELD NEW JERSEY 


A three-part Hepplewhite dining table, in original con- 
dition. 
A very small mahogany chest of drawers with writ- 
ing lid. 
A curly maple chest of drawers with fluted corners and 


original brasses, in excellent condition, but without 
feet. 


Located on the high road to New Jersey's coast 
resorts and only seven miles from Philadelphia. 


WILMER MOORE 
18 West Broad St., 
Hopewell, N. J. 
Chintzes, Furniture, 
Glass, China, Prints 
Old Pottery 


8 Miles from Princeton—13 Miles from Trenton 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 
We hold 1,250,000 vols., second-hand and new, 
every conceivable subject. Books on approval. 
Also Rare Books, Out-of-Print Books, and sets 
of Authors. Catalogues free (20 issued). Out- 
line your requirements and interests. Commis- 
sions executed. 


FOYLES, 
121 Charing Cross Road, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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New York City Shop 
2/2 BHILESIDE AVENUB 
daminete, Wee Ve ING Yee 
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LOCKWOOD 


9 Westport Avenue 
Norwalk, Conn. 


On the Boston Post Rd. 
Phone 845 Norwalk 


A CORNER OF 
ONE OF MY ROOMS 
EARLY 
AMERICAN ANTIQUES 
Nellie Sprague 


AL REASONABLY PRICED 


Curly Maple 
Corner Cupboard 
with Broken Arch a 
and Flame Finials LANC ASTE 


Mahogany Serpen- 


SCHOOL 
tine ANTIQUES HOUSE 
Hepplewhite Side- 
board west TO PHILA. 


MARKET sT. 
(TO WILMINGTON 


Glass - China 
Hooked Rugs 


LOUISE BARBER MATHIOT 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 


ROUTE 2 


Early American Antiques 


ANTIQUES 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


ENR ONCE ON 13th ST. 


Telephone Stuyvesant 1934 
MARY CLAIRE O’BRIEN 


RALPH CAPOZZI 


Early American Antiques and 
Bric -a- Brac 


I may have just the piece you are searching 


for. 


Come and see for yourself 


591 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Plaza 7778 
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THE ANTIQUARIAN} 


Collection of rare Cur- 


rier © Ives prints, in 
fine contemporary 
frames for sale. 


Hy 


Currier & Ives Sporting 
Print. 


Forming Collections a Specialty 


HARRIET ENDICOG Tie Alaa 


114 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Studio, Third Floor 


CHARLES F. HEARTMAN 
612 MIDDLESEX AVENUE 


(The Lincoln Highway) 
METUCHEN. NEW JERSEY 


is a dealer in rare books, pamphlets, and autographs. Antiques, 
being somewhat co-related to the subject, became his hobby. He 
has a mansion full of early American furniture, some glass, pottery, 
prints, etc. Being of an active temperament, enthusiastic, and trav- 
elling extensivelv, he is buying more than he needs. This requires 
weeding out. Such weeding out does not necessarily mean the 
closing out of less desirable items, but the selling of a variation. 
No visitor is assured that anything will be for sale, but there might 
be something. One thing must be made clear: Charles F. Heartman 
has never made any finds, for he detests to take advantage ot the 
ignorance of others, and would rather voluntarily raise the monetary 
equivalence asked. For this reason only the serious collector with 
the knowledge of the subject is invited. 


BRADFORD ARMS 
ANTIQUE SHOP 


We have a large assortment of early New England 


and Maple pieces. Some are of exceptional merit. 


Luncheons and Teas 


59 COURT STREET PLYMOUTH, MaAss. 
Telephone 446 


BRASS TRIMMED 
OLD STYLE PERCUSSION PISTOLS 


15 inches long, 234 lbs. in working order, like cut $3950. 
FLINT LOCK PISTOLS from $6.95 up. Large assort- 
ment of American and foreign guns, pistols, spears, 
powder horns, etc. 

CATALOG, 1925, 60TH ANNIVERSARY ISSUE. 372 
pages, fully illustrated, contains pictures and historical in- 
formation of all American muskets and pistols, including 
Colts, since 1775, with all World War guns. Mailed 
50 cents. Established 1865. 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 
501 Broadway New York City 


SPINNING WHEEL SHOP 


Antiques 
Old Hooked Rugs 


115 E. Putnam Ave. Greenwich, Conn. | 
Old Mahogany Lustre Old China 


Early American Furniture 
ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED 


of every description thoroughly searched for and found expe- 
ditiously. We specialize in English editions. Imperfect sets 
completed. First editions supplied. Genealogies, family and 
town histories furnished. Back numbers of all magazines 
supplied. No charge or obligation for this service. 

solicited. Regular Announcements free on request. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 Fifth Avenue. Dept. Q. New York 


Inquiries 


Our stock includes several fine lots of panel- 
ling and “‘feather boards’ from various parts 
of New England. 

We also have some very good pieces of Ameri- 
can Furniture of the better period. 


THE 16 E. 13TH STREET 
ANTIQUE SHOP 


NEW YORK 


Interior 
Decorations 
and Antiques 


At left a model of clipper 
ship ‘‘Charmer.”’ About 45 
inches long and 36 inches 
high. In splendid condition. 
Price $175. 


FREDERICK B. 
WALDO 


88 PHILLIPS ST. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
BOWDOIN 2945-M 
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FRANK W. BARTON 


President 


Telephones 
Richmond, 3166 8 3167 


Hooked Rugs 


We have an extraordinarily large and varied 
collection of choice hooked rugs from 
which we are glad to send selections on 
approval to responsible dealers or collectors. 


NEW ENGLAND SALES ASSOCIATION, INC. 
222 State Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Touring for antiques has become such a habit for 
many persons that THe ANTIQUARIAN believes a road 
map of New England showing the location of antique 
shops will be appreciated. 


The figures designating the route numbers are the 
old (yellow) State Markings. The new (white) Na- 
tional bands on poles are incomplete, and should not 
be confused with the State systems 


Antique shops are represented on this map by a dot 


or star. Names and addresses of dealers who adver- 
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Discolored, Broken, Dented and Partially Melted 
PEWTER 
Silver, Copper and Brass 
REPAIRED 


Often a piece of Pewter is more valuable when it 
is cleaned by careful, competent workmen. Our 
method avoids the use of abrasives on this fine 
metal if the pewter-bloom, or patina, is treasured. 


GEBELEIN—REPAIR DEPT. 
79 Chestnut Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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C. ERNEST LARKIN 
33. Temple St. 


(July omy) BND SALE 


VILLAGE GREEN ANTIQUE 
eterborough 


RALPH W. BURNHAM 


* NEWPORT. 


WESTERLY 


tise in THe ANTIQUARIAN are printed beside a star, 
which represents the location of their shops. In 
their cases additional information may usually be 
found among the display advertisements. 


If any antique dealer who is not represented here 
wishes to be placed on the map for July, he should 
communicate with THE ANTIQUARIAN by June 10th. 
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Cup Plates 
Log Cabins 
Clays and Hearts 


Ships 


Conventionals 


Eagles 


Write me your wants 


GYbe] FILDEN 
The Shop Beautiful 


STATE ROAD NORTHBORO, MASS. 
Telephone 108-4 


THE ANTIQUARIAN] 


RENWICK CHURN 


AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Paintings and Prints 


7 EAST 54TH STREET NEw YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1896 
Visit the ““Old Reltable’’ 
THORP’S ANTIQUE SHOPPE 
CHAS. H. PALMER, Proprietor 
SAI WARSIC TAROINIE. St. 
ACNISIEWEILIO, INL J. 


We carry at all times a large General Line of Antiques, 
and welcome your inspection. 


Telephone 3528 


DUNCAN'S ANTIQUE SHOP 


Offers to Collectors: Cherry Sheraton Drop Leaf Table, 

Maple and Pine Leaf Table with drawer at each end, 

Pine and Maple Tavern Table, Pine Blanket Chest 

36 WOODSIDE PL., NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 

(Boston Post Road, near Pelham Golf Course) 
Phone New Rochelle 5209 


FOR SALE 
ITALIAN ANTIQUES, Renaissance period, for sale. A 


lot of 18 pieces, comprising two beautiful walnut 
Florentine chests, four chairs, square dining table, 
console table, music stand, all artistically hand carved. 
Two basreliefs, two sculptures (angel candleholders), 
silver plate and cup. Charming Venetian doll, Vene- 
tian saddle, etc. Good opportunity for collector or 
dealer. S. NICHILO, 12 John St., Room 1105, New 
York. 


ROSE CARVED CHAIRS, in sets, pairs and singles. 

Tilt tables. Choice Mercury glass. Cherry bureau 
desk. 3 maps of Germany 1784. Currier, ““The 
Hunter's Shanty.”’ Curly maple pieces. Six-piece pew- 
ter coffee set. Large assortment of genuine antiques. 


CRAWFORD STUDIOS, Richmond, Indiana. 


SIX LEG drop leaf cherry table; square and turned 
legs; opens 45x5814”; perfect, but needs refinish- 


ing; $30.00 crated. MAPLE VIEW ANTIQUE SHOP, 
Syracuse-Watertown Highway, Maple View, N. Y. 


SET OF 6 silhouettes of ships in full sail painted on 
glass and framed in small curly maple frames. 
Outside measurement of frame, 5 inches by 6 inches. 


JOSEPH LACY, 1034 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BLACKSTONE ANTIQUE SHOP—_Walnut Secretary, 
Card Table, inlaid Chest of Drawers, Slope Top 
Desks, Child’s Bureau. H. L. WILKINS, Box 29, Black- 


stone, Va. 


FLASKS AND BOTTLES for sale or exchange. List 
of about 100 items sent on request. 
S. ERRINGTON 
9115 Cr.ne Avenue S. E., Cleveland, Ohio 


ENGLISH SETTEE 
Sheraton influence 


Box 108, Norwich, Conn. 
RARE BOOKS 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERATURE, Libraries, Old 

Historical Books, Old Acts and Statutes of all 
States, Autographs and Manuscripts, purchased and 
sold. Catalogues furnished upon request. RARE 


BOOK CO., 97-99 Nassau St., New York City. 


CADMUS BOOK SHOP, 312 West 34th St., New 

York. Many rare volumes on The West, The In- 
dians, Local History, Genealogy, Adventure. Cata- 
logues on request. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Two pre-Revolutionary mantels of good 

design, taken from an old manor house located near 
where General George Washington made his head- 
quarters in 1780 when for several weeks his army 
was encamped at what is now Montclair. Photographs 
and price sent on application. Inspection by appoint- 
ment. EDWARD H. HOLMES, 70 Park St., Mont- 
clair, N. J. 


SMALL SHERATON (American) Sideboard, $500; 

pair Wedgwood gold luster pitchers, $60; N. Cur- 
rier fox-hunting print (unrecorded) $40; pair Shera- 
ton (American) satinwood tables, $500. Photographs 
with faithful descriptions on request. H. V. BUTTON, 
Waterford, N. Y. 


RARE BELLPULLS—Old Beaded, Petitpoint, Cross 
stitch. Period 1780-1820. Old Staffordshire Orna- 
ment, Toby Jugs, Crystal Chandeliers, Samplers, 
Silver Lustre, Petit Point Pictures and Cross-stitch. 
Prisms of all kinds. BOKIEN’S Antique-Curiosity 
Shop, 80 Monroe Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
PAIR ROSEWOOD OTTOMANS 20”x40”, State 
Chairs; set of Sheraton Chairs; set Carved Chairs; 
Prism Lamp; Girandole; Black Lace Shawl; Hill 
Prints (1820). MABELLE J. GRAVES, Fair Haven, 
Vt. : 


FIVE CURLY MAPLE CHAIRS, $15 each; cane seats; 

fine cherry |I-drawer stand; small mahogany chest 
of drawers, refinished, $50; lamps, $5; spool beds, 
$12; medium poster beds, $25. 
wick, N. Y. 


HEIRLOOMS! Superb liquor case, 12 bottles; queens- 
ware pitcher, Steigel glass preserve dishes, gold 
chronometer, 1789; Britannia tea service; tavern table, 
1763; dove knocker, 1787. Address F.M.B., care 
“The Antiquarian.” 
TWO CURRIER & IVES PRINTS for sale. ‘Trotting 
Cracks, at the Forge’’ and “Trotting Cracks at 
Home.” Large folio, good condition. Make offer. 
Address M. A. A., care ““The Antiquarian.” 
STEIGEL SUGAR BOWL—Beautiful amethyst color; 
has been in one Pennsylvania family since 1778; 
height about 6 inches. CHARLES B. De SHIELDS, 
Middletown, Pa. 


JADE BUCKLE, uae color, rare, interesting his- 
tory, photographs. Address W. O. Littleford & 
Son, 763 Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada. 


ROY VAIL, War- 


mb ANTIQUARIAN 


FULLER HOMESTEAD 


JIANCOCK VILLAGE NEW HAMPSHIRE 
HAS OPENED FOR THE SEASON 


ANTIQUES 
China, Glass, Pewter and Early American 


Furniture - Hand Wrought Iron, Hinges, 
Locks and Door Handles 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION 


Very Fine Child’s 
HIGH WINDSOR ARM CHAIR 


CARVER-BANNISTER 
ARM CHAIR 


ALFRED M. UHLER 
17 Lexington Road 
Concord, Mass. 


CURLY MAPLE MIRROR FRAME 
“Chippendale Type’ 
IN THE RAW. No finish, or Mirror. 
$12.00 BOXED 


Size of Frame outside, 19 by 36 inches. Mirror size, 
14 by 24 inches. For the dealer who finishes or the 
collector who wishes to match in color, other Maple 
Furniture. 
ONLY A LIMITED NUMBER. 
Order at Once 


FEAL Eee Om sleet ie 


109 ST. JAMES AVE. BOSTON 17, MASS. 
(Send for Photo Showing Shape.) 


BERBER E Sk N@\ ers 


PEWTER, GLASS, PRINTS, BOTTLES 
AND FURNITURE 
Especially fine collection old household utensils in 
iron, tin, brass and copper 
Elm Street Boston Post Road 
MADISON, CONNECTICUT 


FOR SALE 


GENUINE ANTIQUES. Rush Seat Ladder Back and 

Spindle Back Chairs, Grandfather Clocks, Oak 
Dressers, Dining Tables, Highboys and Lowboys, Sets 
of Mahogany Chairs, Samplers, Old Glass pictures, 
Silhouettes, Staffordshire Figures, Pitchers, Mirrors, 
Ship Models, Oil Paintings, Water Color Drawings, 
Sporting Prints, etc. HOME & EXPORT. Lowest 
Trade Prices. G. H. CRAWFORD, 49 Bridge Street 
Row, Chester, England. 


FOR SALE—Chinese carved teakwood cabinet, mag- 

nificent, 7 ft. 6 in. high, 5 ft. 6 in. wide and | ft. 
6 in. deep; very unique as to arrangement of shelves 
and openings. Price $650.00. Photograph sent to 
those interested. M. J. DOWNING, 9 East 59th St., 
New York. 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE 
COLORED CURRIER PRINTS, railroad, ships, sport- 


ing, historical, game birds; dolls, doll’s furniture, 
toys, china, miniature furniture; blue and green edge 
china, dewdrop glass, colored flasks; antique items 
pertaining to Lafayette and so marked. It would be 
decidedly to your advantage to write to me before 
selling as I pay best prices. STEPHEN VAN RENS- 
SELAER, Peterborough, New Hampshire. 


$2 TO $500 EACH PAID for hundreds of old or odd 

Coins. Keep ALL old money, it may be VERY val- 
uable. Send 10 cents for illustrated Coin Value Book, 
4x6. Guaranteed Prices. Get Posted. We pay Cash. 
We Buy and Sell Antiques. CLARKE’S ANTIQUE 
OFFICE, Union St., Le Roy, N. Y. 


WANTED—Rare historical bottles, cup plates, three 

mold, and Stiegel glass. Currier prints. Give full 
description, photos or rubs. RICHARD NORRIS, 
Queen Lane and Stokeley Street, Falls of Schuylkill, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAPS OF OLD NEW ENGLAND wanted. Town of 
Quincy, Milton, Newburyport, Salem, Gloucester, 
etc. State condition and price, together with size. 


Address E. A. O., care “Antiquarian.” 


WANTED-—TO PURCHASE 
WANTED — Pirates, Shipwrecks, Sea or Whaling 


Voyages, prints, books, letters, manuscripts wanted 


by HARRY STONE, 137 Fourth Avenue, New York 


OLD PRINTS WANTED. Men of Progress, The Rub- 
ber, New England scenes. Address A. M. N., care 
“The Antiquarian.” 


SPECIAL NOTICES 
YOUNG MAN who has a knowledge of Interior Decor- 


ation and of Antiques, acquired by study and exper- 
ience in collecting, desires a position with a reliable 
Interior Decoration or Antique Shop; best references 


furnished. Address M. T. F., “The Antiquarian.” 
VISIT THE SNOW ANTIQUE SHOP handling a gen- 


eral line at St. Clairsville, Ohio, 10 miles west of 
Wheeling, W. Va., on the Old National Trail. Every- 
body welcome, but especially dealers. Lists with 
prices and photos sent on request. 


GENTLEWOMAN—Extensive knowledge of antiques 

and business ability would like position for sum- 
mer. References given and required. Address G.H.C., 
care “The Antiquarian.” 


YOUNG MAN, with some knowledge of Antiques, 
Interior Decorations, and Antique Fabrics, good 
shopper and familiar with the trade, desires position. 


Box C.F. F., care “The Antiquarian. 
LOG CABIN ANTIQUES, Dundee, N. Y.—American 


Antiques at wholesale prices. A few rare-—all 
good. Special list. SPECIAL—Curly Maple Mirror 
Reproductions, Chippendale and others—priced low. 


COLLECTORS AND DEALERS—Advise particular 
lines you specialize in, so that advantageous offers 
can be made you direct. Early Summer List ready— 


Free. W.P.McNARY, Box 316, Bannock, Ohio. 


PAINTED GLASS PANELS for Colonial Mirrors and 
Clocks; restored and reproduced. FLORENCE M. 
BATES, 308 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


GENUINE ANTIQUES 
MRS. BRUCE HOGGSON 


Gilbertsville, N. Y., Box 256 
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NEW YORK 


ELIZABETH BACON 
Ridgefield Road South Salem 


JAN KLEYKAMP GALLERIES 
52 East 54th St. New York 


ENOCH’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
444 Merrick Road Lynbrook, L. I. 


BRISTOL ANTIQUES IMP. CO. 


154 East 55th St: New York 
MARTHA MORGAN 

120 East 57th St New York 
RALPH CAPOZZI 

591 Lexington Ave., New York 
GINSBURG & LEVY 

397 Madison Avenue New York 


E. GOTTSCHALK 
150 Lexington Avenue New York 


J. R. HERTER & CO. 


117 By, 57th? St. New York 
HODGE PODGE SHOP 
49 Christopher Street New York 


C. VANDEVERE HOWARD 
141 E. 57th St. New York 


RENWICK C. HURRY 
7 East 54th Street New York 


MARY LENT 
9 Kast Sth st:, New York 


DALVA BROTHERS 
510 Madison Ave. New York 


LOUIS XIV ANTIQUE SHOP 
9 East 55th Street New York 


JACOB MARGOLIS 


1132 Madison Ave. New York 
McKEARIN’S 
735 Madison Ave. New York 


COUNT C. R. MORNER 
658 Lexington Ave. New York 


MARY CLAIRE O’BRIEN 
63 Fiftn Av. (entrance’on 13th) N. Y. 


FLORIAN PAPP 
684 Lexington Ave. New York 


FRED J. PETERS 
52 East 56th Street New York 


SPANISH ANTIQUE SHOP 
768 Madison Ave. New York 


PHILIP SUVAL 
746 Madison Ave. New York 


SAMUEL EDELMAN 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 


16 EAST 13th ST. ANTIQUE SHOP 
165 He 1st st New York 


HARRIET ENDICOTT WAITE 
114 East 57th St. New York 


HENRY WEIL 
126e Easteo/thestes New York 
MORTIMER J. DOWNING 
9 E. 59th St., Room 305 New York 


MAX WILLIAMS 
538 Madison Avenue New York 


ANDREW OATMAN 
Cailo Gardens Cambridge 


ABIGAIL STEVENSON ANTIQUE 
AND TEA SHOP 
143 East Main St. Huntington 


FRED J. PETERS 
384-386 Broadway Flushing, L. I. 


DONALD M. TIFFANY 
106 Broadway Bayside, L. I. 


KATHARINE WILLIS 
272 Hillside Ave. Jamaica 


NEW YORK 


DUNCAN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
36 Woodside PI. New Rochelle 


KATHARINE WILLIS 
321 Boston Post Rd. Port Chester 


RUTH WEBB LEE 
72 East Ave., Pittsford 


MRS. ALBERT DODGE 
N. Main Street, Pawling 


BUCKLEY OF BINGHAMTON 
Buckley Studios Binghamton 


CONNECTICUT 


HOLMES’ ANTIQUE SHOP 
Danbury-Norwalk Rd. Ridgefield 


COLONIAL COTTAGE 


Wilton-Ridgefield Rd. Wilton 
THE SUNRISE SHOP 
148 York St. New Haven 


JOSEPH JENDE 
495 W. Putnam Ave. 


WAKEFIELD ANTIQUES 
Boston Road, 2 mi. E. of Westport 


MAC’S CURIOSITY BARN 
55 East Avenue New Canaan 


H. E. BURGESS 
358 W. Putnam Avenue, Greenwich 


J. M. MITCHELL ; 
173 Greenwich Ave. Greenwich 


Greenwich 


SPINNING WHEEL SHOP p 
115 East Putnam Avenue Greenwich 


A. E. CARROLL 
735 Main Street East Hartford 


OLD TIME THINGS SHOP 
Redhurst, Post Rd. Branford 


MALLORY’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
1125 Chapel St. New Haven 


MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG 
1175% Chapel St. New Haven 


THOMAS T. WETMORE 
447 Bank St. New London 


MAYFIELD’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Boston Post Road Noroton 


NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD 
9 Westport Avenue Norwalk 


THE ANTIQUE EXCHANGE 
210 Disco Bldg., Franklin Sq., Norwich 


DAVID SACKS 
710 East Main St. 


Waterbury 
MISSOURI 


THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
1903 Main Street Kansas City 


YE OLD TYME SHOPPE 
711 So. Tenth Street: St. Joseph 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


GEORGE W. REYNOLDS 
1742 M St. N.W., Washington 


MRS. CORDLEY 
S12 917th ste NW Washington 


OREGON 
RAYMOND’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


705 Davis Street, Portland 
J. W. WOOD 
705 Davis Street Portland 


Kennebunkport 


THE ANTIQUARI Ay 


A DIRECTORY OF ANTIQUE DEALERS 


NEW JERSEY 


THE PEKING PAILOU 
148 Watchung Ave. Montclair 


F. S. CAPOZZI 


337 Bloomfield Ave. Montclair 


FRANCES WOLFE CAREY 
38 Haddon Avenue Haddonfield 


MARTHA deHAAS REEVES 
20 Potter St. Haddonfield 


WILMER MOORE 


18 West Broad Street Hopewell 


MARIE L. LARKIN 
Paramus Road Ridgewood 


MRS. EDITH BRUEN 
100 Central Ave. Madison 


THORPE’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
321 West Front Street, Plainfield 


MAINE 


HOWARD ANTIQUE SHOP 
School of Commerce Bldg. Auburn 


A. O. BESSE 
York County 


THE THREE GABLES 
204 Broadway Bangor 


ANNABEL STETSON 
10 Spring St. Brunswick, 


RHODE ISLAND 


THE CORN CRIB SHOP 
Poppasquash Rd. Bristol 


MABLE K. ROGERS 
115 Waterman St. Providence 


WICKFORD HILL ANTIQUE SHOP 


141 W. Main St. Wickford 


ILLINOIS 


THE HAYLOFT 
615 Greenleaf Ave. 


RAINEY FARM ANTIQUES 
State Rd., 3 mi. north, % mi. east 
Decatur 


MRS. M. A. DICKE 
808 Washington St. Evanston 


Glencoe 


WISCONSIN 


THE PETTIBONE-PEABODY CO. 
Appleton 


OHIO 


THE STUDIO OF 
MRS. RANDALL CRAWFORD 
6404 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 


IONE AVERY WHITE 
15401 Richmond Place, E. Cleveland 


R. M. DAVIDSON 


58 Hudson Avenue Newark 


VERMONT 


HARRIS ANTIQUE HOME 
18 Franklin St. Brandon 


G. M. MYLES’ ANTIQUE SHOP 
Burlington 


The charge for listing Antique Dealers in the Directory is $10 for six months or $18 for one year. 
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“DESIDERATA” — OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 
Searched For and Found 
Americana, First Editions; Portraits of eminent people; 
Specializing in old Geographics, Art, Literary Maga- 


PeNeTe Th Oecr rss 
At Reasonable Prices 


SHIP MODELS zines; Currier § Ives Prints. 


CAREFULLY RESTORED 


DONALD M. TIFFANY 
106 Broadway, Bayside, L. I. 


GEORGE G. MAKENZIE 
(Formerly Paternoster Row) 
1111 CAPITOL BUILDING - - - CHICAGO 
(Old Masonic Temple) 


A DIRECTORY OF ANTIQUE DEALERS—Continued 


MASSACHUSETTS 
G. V. GLATFELTER 


29 Northampton Rd. Amherst 


FLORA M. BOARDMAN 
107 Clark Road Lowell 


FRANCES BRADBURY MARBLE 
2 Salem St., Bradford Dist., Haverhill 


aa rLALY 
337 Cambridge St. Boston 


BLUE SHUTTER SHOP 
Stockbridge Road Lenox 


GEORGE W. CURTHOYS 
Pittsfield Road Lenox 


Gel. TILDEN 
State Road 


EMMA G. FITTS 
59 Winter, Orange (Mohawk Trail) 


F. C. POOLE 
Bond’s Hill 


VILLAGE GREEN ANTIQUE 


Northboro 


Gloucester 


59 South Main St. Ipswich 
Cc. F. BESSOM 
11 Washington St. Marblehead 


S. ELIZABETH YORK 
Marion Road, Mattapoisett 


MRS. CLARK’S SHOP 
38-44 N. Water St., New Bedford 


THE COLONIAL SHOP 
22 No. Water St. New Bedford 


EMMA G. FITTS 
59 Winter St., Mohawk Trail, Orange 


ISABELLA L. SPOONER 
Lunds Corner New Bedford 


OLD PARISH ANTIQUE SHOP 
Main St. West Medway 


LOUISE R. READER 
417 Westford St., cor Wilder, Lowell 


Cc. E. COMINS 
1 East Main St. Warren, Mass. 


C. ERNEST LARKIN 
. 33 Temple St. Newburyport 


BRADFORD ARMS 
50. Court St. Plymouth 


GRACE ATKINSON 
310% Essex St. Salem 


FRANK B. FLINT 
is Church. St. Salem 


ED. WHITNEY, The Maples 
1150 Middleboro Ave. East Taunton 


CHRISTINE J. STEELE 
396 Adams St. East Milton 


KATHERINE N. LORING 
Boston Post Road Wayland 


KING HOOPER SHOP 


73 Chestnut St. Boston 
KOOPMAN 
383 Boylston St. Boston 


MASSACHUSETTS 


OLD ENGLISH GALLERIES 
88 Chestnut St. Boston 


JORDAN MARSH COMPANY 
Antique Department Boston 


COLONIAL AND ORIENTAL 
ANTIQUES 
151 Charles St. Boston 


ELMER C. HOWE 
73 Newbury St. Boston 


WILLIAM K. MACKAY Co., Inc. 
7 Bosworth St. Boston 


TREASURES OF OLD ITALY 
81 Charles St. Boston 


H. STONE 
138 Charles St. Boston 


GEORGE GEBELEIN 
79 Chestnut Street Boston 


LOUIS JOSEPH 
381 Boylston St., Boston 


I. SACK 
85 Charles Street Boston 


FREDERICK B. WALDO 
88 Philipps St., Boston 


NEW ENGLAND SALES 
222) State St. Boston 


THE TREASURE SHOP 
Hyannis Cape Cod 


ISABEL CARLETON WILDE 
2 Bond St. (cor. Concord) Cambridge 


ALFRED M. UHLER 
Lexington Road Concord 


HARRIET W. CAPRON 
25° Avon St.; Cambridge 


JOHN A. BELDEN 
Bedford St. E. Bridgewater 


F. E. CUMMINGS 
Cushing’s Corner Hanson 


W, B. SPAULDING 
17 Walnut St. Haverhill, Mass. 


RALPH W. BURNHAM 
Main Road Ipswich 


KING HOOPER MANSION 
Hooper St. Marblehead 


ENGLAND 


R. ANDERSON 
14, King William St., Strand, London 


G. H. CRAWFORD 
49 Bridge St. Row Chester 


Cc. T. FOWLER 
10 Castle Road Scarborough 


CECIL DAVIS, F.R.S.A. 
8 St. Mary Abbott’s Terrace 
Kensington Road, London, W.14 


HARRY BREWER 
40 Hanway St. London W. 1. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MARY B. ATKINSON 
112 East State St. Doylestown 


GRISCOM GALLERIES 
6 South 18th St. Philadelphia 


JOE KINDIG, JR. 
304 No. Market St. York 


W. S. SCHUMM 


451 Main St. Bethlehem 


WM. R. FIELES (Antiques As Is) 
Christiana 


BERGMAN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
322-326 S. Duke York 


MRS. A. K. HOSTETTER 
10 So. Queen St. Lancaster 


FRANCO-AMERICAN 
ANTIQUE SHOPPE 
1203 Locust St:, Philadelphia 


GRISCOM GALLERIES 
20 South 18th St., Philadelphia 


SAMUEL EDELMAN 
474 North 6th St. Philadelphia 


FERDINAND KELLER 
216-218 South 9th St. Philadelphia 


STEPHEN K. NAGY 
8 South 18th Street Philadelphia 


MARTHA deHAAS REEVES 
1026 Pine Street Philadelphia 


SUSSEL’S 
N. E. Cor. 18th & Spruce, Phila. 


MRS. M. B. COOKEROW 
265 King St. Pottstown 


DAVID B. MISSIMER 
Market Sq. and High St. Manheim 


FRANCIS D. BRINTON 
Oermead Farm West Chester 


MATHIOT ANTIQUES 
Route 2 West Chester 


THE HAYLOFT 
Bethlehem Pike Whitemarsh 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


LOAN EXHIBITION AND SALE 
Town House (July only) Peterborough 


J. J. SHAY 
The Bungalow Loudin 


DERBY’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
24 Warren St. Concord 


HELEN FOWLE 
Fuller Homestead Hancock Village 


STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER 
The Crossroads Peterborough 


LYNDE SULLIVAN 
Strafford County 


Durham 
LOUISIANA 


STERN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
221223 ROVale sts New Orleans 


A 
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Three-masted merchant ship, from the French First 
Empire period, Circa 1800. The bottom is entirely 
copper lined, and all the sails are workable, as well as 
the steering wheel, which commands the rudder. The 
deck is occupied by two large deck houses, a steering 
wheel, a hatch opening and a capstan. 

The price is $750.00. 


Body s length (Gt the uppers part)... 2 48 inches ' 

Total length (end of bowsprit to end of t 
boom). Mies Gh eae cheek Zo 53 inches fF 

Body's heteht. (atathe center)... eee 8 inches 

Total height (to the top of the center mast) 47 inches 

Beant wier, © kee: eee Nn 6 pe ae ee 11¥% inches 
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Period Furniture, Tapestries, Objets d’ Art = 2 
PARIS) 2-117 7Es 57 TH S Pee INE Wie os Is Rare Old Ship Model 
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E. GOTTS CHALK 


WANTED 


DIZZDUOLO 


TO PURCHASE “The Old Print Shop” 
150 LEXINGTON AVENUE | 

Old Flasks Stiegel Glass phase 61S 1S 7 4 
F : Where can be found one of the largest [9 

Prints Early Silver Collections of Prints in America— : 

Furniture Ni 

Portraits of Eminent People : | 

Old New York Prints All 

10: —-— SI! 


Color Mezzotints 
Sporting Prints 
GEORGE W. REYNOLDS Currier & Ives 


Fashion Plates. 
Etchings 


Showrooms, 1742 M St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Maps 


And many other interesting subjects. 
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Prints ae Models 
Ships’ Lanterns 
MARINE RELICS 
of the 
Old American Frigate 
Clipper Ship & Whaler | 
We Have 
A Wonderful Selection of 
CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 


and 


ENGLISH SPORT PRINTS 


MAX WILLIAMS 
538 MADISON AVE. 
New York City 


acai 


Ove pre-eminence as auc- 
ttoneers ts unchallenged in 
New England. The best 
collections come to us for 
dispersal, and out services as 
appratsers are in continual | 
demand. Our name means 
a square deal and honest 
treatment of both buyer 

Z and seller. 


William K. MacKay 
Company, Inc. 


TTT Eo 


ciuctioneers 
and 
Appraisers 
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7 BOSWORTH STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Fi 


MUM MMMM 


| 
i PEWTER TANKARD 


By Francis BASSETT 


the one exhibited in New York by Mr. Kerfoot, excepting the double 


The other 


il 
| i 
| | | es 
] Similar to the one in the Pennsylvania Museum collection an 
| dome top—the ones found heretofore have had flat lids. 

\ 


pieces shown are also by Francis Bassett. 


We have other American Antiques beside Pewter, and invite you 
to visit our shop. 


ADA MILLARD ROBINSON | 


THE SUNRISE SHOP 
| 


metas YORK STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


baat One-half block from Yale’s beautiful Harkness Memorial Group 
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Round 
Fluted Eagle 
in Center 


Straight Fluted 
Eagle in 
Center 


Cabin 
Bottle 


I am showing a large collection of 


ELASK Szand BOWEL ES OF 
IMPORTANCE 
Also a fine selection of -Early American and 
Steigel Glass, Furniture, Prints, Paintings, 
Pewter 


ARTE Reis WSSEIg 


SPRUCE STREET, corner Eighteenth 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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The Webster Place 
Antique Shop 


ees, at Bees 
FRANKLIN, N. H. 


(On your main road to the Mountains or Lakes) 


Has a large Colonial House, two 
barns and a storehouse filled with 
maple and pine furniture, finished 
or in the rough. If you want a 
good desk, high-boy, bureau, bed, 
table, 


choose here from a large assort- 


Stand cor chair, “you “can 


ment. Fine hooked rugs,- china, 


glass, pewter and iron. 
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PICTURED above is one of a pair of rare QUEEN ANNE LOVE 
SEATS (Circa. 1720). , 
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The Carved legs are exceedingly fine, and the whole construction 


i 
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portrays the careful and patient labor of a master craftsman. 
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These, together with other outstanding specimens of QUEEN 
ANNE FURNITURE are now on view at my Galleries. 
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LOUIS JOSEPH | 


379 % 381 BOYLSTON STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
AND AT LONDON 
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Antiques with a Antiques priced 
written guarantee | most moderately 
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THE 


ANTIQUARIAN 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR THE COLLECTOR 
OF ANTIQUES, WORKS OF ART AND RARITIES 


CUSTER’S LAST STAND 


July, 1926 30c a Copy 
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FURNITURE in MAPLE, PINE, MAHOGANY and FRUITWOODS 
Rare Prints -- Paintings - - Ship ‘Models 


ITEMS for the COLLECTOR and for DECORATIVE USE 
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Six fme Tester and Field Beds in Maple and Pine 


FRED J, PETERS 


NEW YORK SHOP FLUSHING SHOP 
52 East 56TH STREET 384 NoRTHERN BOULEVARD 


New York CIty FLUSHING, LONG ISLAND 
Telephone Plaza 7527 Telephone Flushing 5667 
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meee AN TILOUARIAN 


EARLY AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES 


W E are constantly acquiring inter- 
esting and desirable antiques, so 
if there is any special piece you may de- 
sire, why not let us know? We may be 
able to assist you. 


Bureaus - Chests - Chairs 
Clocks - Mirrors - Desks 
Tavern Tables - Hooked Rugs 
Corner Cupboards - China 


A New England Kitchen 
of 
Long Ago 


UR New England Kitchen vividly depicts those crude methods of 
simple living known to our forefathers. Our aim has been to 
reconstruct in our suite of Colonial Rooms the atmosphere of old 

New England, and especially Salem. Here you will find on exhibition and 
for sale a choice selection of genuine old furniture. Upon the floor are 
hooked and braided rugs memorable of early artistry. Pewter and rare 
old lustre gleam from the shelves of pine cupboards, while on tavern tables 
are odd pieces of china, glass, and fluid oil lamps, the latter now con- 
veniently adapted for electricity. 


On the occasion of the Tercentenary celebration of Salem, Massachusetts, 
July 4 to 10, we extend to all visitors who are fond of antiques the hos- 
pitality of our Colonial Rooms. 


DANIF ES EON i ceee. 


Essex and Washington Streets, - - Salem, Mass. 


Our store also is of historic interest; it is built upon the site of the 
first church organized in America, which event took place in 1629. 
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THE ANTIQUARTAG 


GINSBURG & LEVY, 


EXHIBITION 
English and 
American Furniture 
of the 
XVII and XVIII 


Century 


~oat 368 feo 


FINE TWO PART CHIPPENDALE MAHOGANY DINING TABLE, 


WITH CARVED FRIEZE, CIRCA 1760 397 MADISON AVENUE 
Height 29”, Width 4’, Length 9’ 3” NEW YORK 


Stern’s Antique and Art Galleries, Inc. 


221-223 RoyaL STREET NEw ORLEANS, LA. 


America’s Most Interesting City 


A pair of 
Creole Gentry 
of the early 19th Century 
Female signed 
VANDECHAMP 
the best known early 
portrait painter of 
New Orleans 
Price $750.00 the pair 


When in our city do not neglect visiting our Galleries as we carry on three floors a 
splendidly assorted Stock of American Empire Mahogany and Rosewood Furniture, 
French Boule, Marqueterie, Carved Rosewood and Bric a brac of the First and Sec- 


ond Empire. Also a fine collection of Spanish Wrought Iron, glazed Pottery, Drapes 
Furniture, etc. 


> 


Prices and Photos on Application i 


PHe ANTIQUARIAN 3 


July, 1926 


ANTIQUARIAN “one 


$3.00 Per Year In Canada and 


30c Per Copy 


Published by 
The Antiquarian Publishing Co., Inc. Foreign $4.00 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN 
welcomes contributions 


from its readers and CONTENTS 

photographs of unusual 

rarities. The Salem slercentenary,, by Charlies Messer Stomw...8..000: ee aI 
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eS ld Animals in Victorian Glass, by Lura Woodside Watkins............ 47 


ARTHUR F. BOLLINGER 
President 


SIDNEY K. BOLLINGER 
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Copyright, 1926, by The Antiquarian Publishing Co., Inc. 


Entered as second-class matter October 10, 1923, at the post office at New York, N. Y., 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 


Printed in the U. S. A. 


ANNOUNCES 


THE EXHIBITION AND SALE OF 
THE A. J. MOORE COLLECTION 


; OF RARE GLASS CANDLESTICKS phd 
Antiques Room BEGINNING JULY 1ST. 1926 Furniture Building 


BOSTON Sixth Floor MASSACHUSETTS 
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Antique Furniture in your home 
arouses interest. [he variety of de- 
sign and the wonderful workman- 
ship create continued interest in 
your furnishings, and their presence 
lends quaintness and charm. 


THE ANTIQUARiI AMY 


In the House of I. Sack you will find some 
of the finest examples of Early American 


Furniture ‘‘in the rough.”’ 


I have left them 


just as they were found, so you can see ex- 
actly what you are buying. “The purchaser 
may then easily arrange for such restora- 
tions as seems desirable. 
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AMERICAN ANTIQUES 
85 CHARLES'*S FREE 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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One of the Largest Auction Sales of the Year 
Auction Sale of Historical Blue China 


DRREEA ES 


(The largest collection known, all but six pieces in proof condition) 


Also 30 choice quilts, extra fine banjo clock, pie-crust table 
Chippendale chest of drawers, curly maple Grandfathers clock, 
with broken arch; inlaid mahogany Grandfathers clock, broken 
arch; two-part dining table; breakfast tables in cherry and 
curly maple; also curly maple beds, high-post, chests, desks, 
stands, and chairs in curly maple. All select pieces. 
Chippendale chairs, Duncan Phyfe tables, Hepplewhite card 
tables, Queen Anne dressing table, Lowboy, Highboy, High- 
daddy, inlaid Corner cupboards, cathedral type; about 75 
Hitchcock chairs, stenciled, all of the rarest type. 


EXHIBITION: SEPTEMBER 12 


Two extra fine carved chests, wing chair, 2-drawer sewing 
stand, sofa, several mirrors, glassware, 300 rare prints, con- 
sisting of several buildings in New York and Philadelphia, 
also English sport prints, bric-a-brac and many other choice 
pieces. 

This collection of china and antique pieces were collected dur- 
ing the last 25 years by the late C. S. Lunt of Rochester, 
N. Y. The entire collection is to be sold at unrestricted pub- 
lic sale by order of Mrs. C. S. Lunt. 


SALE: SEPTEMBER 13, 14 & 15 


AT THE MASONIC TEMPLE, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


The sale will be conducted by 
J. B. Sissons Sons, Auctioneers 


BUCKLEY OF BINGHAMTON 
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Karly American Furniture 
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The Is 
construction beautifully 
shows carved, 
the work strong 
of a yet 
master daintily 
craftsman built 


A Philadelphia Ball and Clawfoot Chair, Chippendale 
influence. Period about 1750. 


Have just secured a rare Lowboy. Has canal moulding on drawers, Walnut ve- 
neered, and the usual cabriole legs. A discriminating collector will appreciate this 
piece. Come and see it. 


There are several floors stocked with furniture, which include Highboys, Lowboys, 
Chests of Drawers, odd Chairs and Windsors, Four-Poster Beds, Desks, Mirrors, a 
Banjo Clock, Etc., in Pine, Curly Maple, Apple, Cherry, Walnut, Mahogany. 


A large Showing of 
EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 
At Moderate Prices 


HENRY V. WELL 


126 East 57TH STREET, NEw York 
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Margolis Shop 


1132 MADISON AVENUE 
(At 84th Street) 


y 
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THREE BLOCKS FROM THE AMERICAN WING 
OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


Pictured above is a fine High- 
boy, built from 1750-1775. 
In addition we have a rare 
Cherry Block Front Chest of 
Drawers, about 1760. 


Our Early American Furni- 
ture is of the very finest to be 
had, and consists of High- 
boys, Lowboys, Chairs, Chests 
of Drawers, Tables, etc. Not 
an inferior piece shown. 
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Built on the King’s Highway (old Bay Road) in 

Ipswich from trees cut on the lot about 1690, 

now, in 1926, bespeaks a generation of craftsmen 
who builded better than they knew. 


at 


Here the work of the upper and nether sawyer, 
the broadaxe man, the lad skilled with the adze 
and the house-wright is shown in marked degree. 
Great wide boards of pumpkin pine, massive oak 
timbers in the exposed ceilings and five enormous 
fireplaces decorated with utensils used by the 
housewife in olden-time cookery greet the eye. 


This house, one of five, is my setting for 
FuRNITURE of AMERICAN Oak and PINE 


% 


YES, I have PUMPKIN PINE, lots of it, to wit: 


More than 2000 wide, feather-edge boards with 
thumb moldings. Many hundreds of these boards 
were never painted but have been mellowed by 
time’s gentle influence for two centuries until 
now they possess the softest glow in color tone 
from gold to deep seal. 
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YES, I have OLD OAK TIMBERS, viz: 


Summer beams, joists, plates and gunstock posts. 
Also old bricks for facing fireplaces, hearth tile, 
decorated Dutch tile, fireplace fittings:—cranes, 
trammel bars and hooks, slyces, dogs, andirons, 
house hardware, hinges, latches, lighting utensils, 
nails and spikes. 


ay 
HOOKED RUGS 


In sending your hooked rugs and braided rugs 
here for cleaning and repairs attach a tag to each 
one with name thereon, name on package also, 
and notify me by letter. There is a big flow of 
rugs here, for we do the work beautifully. 


Our Collection of New England Hooked Rugs 
is at its Best. Many hundreds to choose from— 
clean and in fine condition. 
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Antique Trading Post 


Ipswich, Massachusetts 
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Chippendale Sofa 


Of unusually charming proportions, original, and without 
doubt one of the finest specimens extant. Extremely rare 
type, withall, inviting and comfortable 


Branch 
BETHLEHEM PIKE The “Farr Oaks” 
WHITEMARSH, Pa. ay O { 615 GREENLEAF AVE. 
(3 miles N. of Phila. City line) GLENCOE, ILL. 
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Chinese Stuffs: Weavings and Embroideries (1746-1845) on the form and survival of Old Eng- 
52 collotype plates reproducing 84 fine old examples lish glasswares is insisted on. oe 
of Chinese weaving and embroideries in French collec- The volume is Demy 4to, and is illustrated by over 
tions, with descriptive notes by M. H. D’ARDENNE 200 specimens provided by well-known collectors and 
DE TIZAC, Keeper of the Cernuschi Museum, Paris. the Curators of British National and Public Collections. 


Only 250 copies available. Price per copy, $25.00. 


The variety of decorative motifs to be found on the Ordeg ahouldaheama dete romptlyecolnaureieettingis 


stuffs reproduced in these plates is bewildering. We 


find here the twelve symbols—sun, moon, stars, moun- oui: 5 
tains, pheasant, dragons, temple-cups, etc.; birds and Rococo Engravings 
butterflies in happy flight; flowers and foliage; landscapes A collection of 200 collotype plates, illustrating the 
with pagodas, and human figures. Rococo style, with an introduction by DR. PETER 
The publishers are indebted to the kindness of Pari- JESSEN, of the Kunstgewerbe Museum, Berlin. _ 
sian collectors, who have allowed the riches they possess . _ Super royal 4to. Cloth, with silver. Edition strictly 
to be thoroughly ransacked. limited to 250 numbered copies. _ ; 
Size 15 x11 inches. Bound in cloth gilt. Price, Looe igh feet bvers Seay a 
$30.00. ' erhaps the most beautiful reproductions of decora- 
: : tive designs ever published.’’—Connoisseur. 
A History of Old English Glass Taveabatike 


By FRANCES BUCKLEY, with a foreword by Bernard 


A series of reproductions in collotype and color of 
Rackham, Keeper of the Department of Glass and 


fine examples of Batiks in French collections, with an 


Ceramics, Victoria and Albert Museum. introduction by DANIEL REAL, Inspector of the 

A work elucidating, on novel lines, the gradual de- Museum of Ethnography, Paris. 
velopment of English crystal or flint glass from the time Altogether ten examples of these superb designs are 
of its invention, in the reign of Charles II, to the end of reproduced in color, and fifty-three in black and white. 
the 18th Century, based on information provided by The volume should be no less interesting to the con- 
over five hundred 18th Century references relating to noiseur of textiles than to the designer, to whom, in 
glass, many of them reprinted in full. Emphasis is view of the present vogue for batiks throughout the 
laid on the origin and development of cut and wheel- world, it should be of the greatest possible value. 
engraved glass. The effect of the excessive Glass Taxes Size 10x13 inches. Bound in cloth gilt, price, $35.00. 


DINGWALL-ROCK, Ltd. 


Publishers 
45 WEST 45TH STREET 
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LOAN EXHIBITION 
| AND SALE 

“AMERICAN ANTIQUES 
TOWN HOUSE 


PETERBOROUGH,N.H. 
“JULY 1-31, 1926 
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A delightful motor trip from anywhere 
in New England 


THE- ANTIQUARITAM 
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Cur pre-eminence as auc- 
ttoneers ts unchallenged in 
New England. The best 
collections come to us for 
dispersal, and our services as 
appraisers are in continual 
demand. Our name means 
a square deal and honest 
treatment of both buyer 
and seller. 


TUTTLE CEEOL TLE LUO Ce LCO LOH CT 


William K. MacKay 
ane Company, Inc. 


Auctioneers 
and 
Appraisers 


7 BOSWORTH STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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AUCTION 


Early American Antique Furniture, China, Glass, Etc. 
THE PRIVATE COLLECTION (OR 


ORRIN W. MILLS 
Will Be Sold on the Premises 
HAWLEYVILLE ROAD, 14 mile from the State Road 
NeEwtTown, CONN. 
SATURDAY, JULY 10 
At 10:30 A.M., Daylight Saving Time 
Wade, SYNE SS INTERESTING 
PIE 


Newtown is located on the State Highway, 30 miles from New 
Haven, Conn., and 9 miles from Danbury, Conn. 
Collection on View Friday, July 9 


For Circular Write 


John M. Mitchell, Auctioneer 


GREENWICH, CONN. 


IMPORTANT SALE BY 


AT AUCTION 


Antiques Exclusively 


BRIDGEWAY AUCTION Co. 


N. E. Cor. 8th & Spring Garden Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Every Wednesday at 10:30 A.M. 


We sell from 300 to 500 lots weekly consisting of 
rare original pieces of Furniture, China, Glass, 
Pewter, Prints, Paintings, etc. All goods sold 
without reserve. It will pay you to attend our 
sales. We offer only original pieces. 


H. G. HELLERMAN So_. H. CoHEN 
Auctioneers of Antiques Only 


One set of six walnut roundback chairs $75.00. Arm 
chairs $35 and $25; sofas $25; rocking chairs $10; 15 
spool beds $12; cane seat fiddleback chairs, one set 
with original painting, $45; card tables, $40-$35-$30; 


bureaus, secretary and sewing tables; also mirror frames. 


J. RAYMOND BLINN 


85 MAIN STREET 


SOME BARGAINS FOR SALE 
GROVELAND, Mass. 


The Selling at Auction and the Management 


of Sales by Auction Our Specialty. 


OFFICE AND AUCTION ROOMS 


372 MAIN STREET 
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The Most Comprehensive Collection in New Hampshire of 
Antiques Widely and Wisely Collected —Expertly 
Identified —Responsibly Guaranteed 


A Book and A Shop 


By STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER 
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THE BOOK 


EARLY AMERICAN BOTTLES AND FLASKS is much more than its name implies. 
Every American glass factory of importance, from early Colonial days to the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, received adequate discussion; 100 photo- 
engravings of extraordinary clarity illustrate and identify more than 900 
examples of glass. No collector and no casual buyer of glass can afford to 
be without this book. 


Price $12.50, postpaid in America. (Iwo books.) 
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THE SHOP 


Known as the OLD WILSON TAVERN SHOP, stands diagonally across from the 
Oid Wilson Tavern, relic of Revolutionary days. The latter, perhaps the 
finest and most perfectly preserved of the Inns which met the requirements of 
coaching days, is furnished throughout with antiques, and constitutes the pri- 
vate residence of Mr. Van Rensselaer. 
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The Shop and Storehouse contain collections of great variety, including 
choice specimens of early American furniture, typical items from New Hamp- 
shire and other sections, comprising in all over three hundred and fifty pieces. 
Lowestoft, and other fine china, including a dinner service of the former and 
sets and cabinet specimens of the latter. 


SAT 


A large Collection of Bottles and Flasks, especially rich in colored examples 
and a hundred different Washington variations, making an exhibit not often 
available to collectors, are available. Besides these are Prints, well chosen, 
covering a variety of subjects; Pictures; Metal Wares; old time Lamps and 
Chandeliers; Hooked Rugs of fine quality in great variety, cleaned and per- 
fect; and a thousand other fascinating items, all of which are fully covered 
by guarantee. 


SPECIAL EXHIBITION AND SALE THROUGHOUT JULY, TO 
WHICH THE PUBLIC IS CORDIALLY INVITED 
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Stephen Van Rensselaer 


ESTABLISHED 1902 


PETERBOROUGH, N. H. Telephone 277 


78 miles from Boston on the State Road 
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at Fao : ' Catalogue of Antiques 


| 

hi SWZ) | ! Our new 1926 Catalogue on Antiques— 
— | BIGGER, BETTER and GREATER in every 
way. 76 pages with over 400 beautiful illus- 
trations. 2500 items listed, DESCRIBED and 
PRICED. All illustrations made from pieces 
in stock. The protective and instructive value 
of the book is beyond calculation. It serves 
at once as a guide book to prices, classifications 
and authenticity, and is a source, book to the 
amateur and dealer. All data and information, 
which is in great detail, is entirely new and dif- 
ferent from any of the articles, etc., which 
appeared in our 1925 book. Thruout the 
book are interesting articles on history of 
HLA Colonial furniture, lamps and lighting, prints, 
Fe bah Nn naan Hea China, pottery, glass, etc. Our 1925 cata- 
f | <== logue was conceded to be the best catalogue on 
= Antiques ever published. Our 1926 Catalogue 

is greater in every way. Price $1.00. 


CATALOGUE 


ANTIQUES 


= BUCKLEY es BINGHAMTON NY. 


Send for it today. 
BUCKLEY OF BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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For July I shall have in quantity the following pieces to Dealers Only: Spool Beds singly or in exact pairs all of maple, full size 
$12.50 per bed complete; four-post maple ones with Ball or acorn tops at $35 per bed for the low ones and $50 for the tall post 
ones (reeded); these beds are genuine old ones that I have had turned down from heavier posts into exact pairs alike cut to any 
desired wiath and finished in the natural wood in oil finish; empire sofas in both mahogany and walnut in rose and grape carv- 
ings, $25 to $35; Armchairs to match $25 to $35; side grape carved chairs at $7 each in sets of four and six, a few extra fine 
sets of four mahogany slip seat carved back ones at $50 per set; Fiddle back ones in pairs and sets of four at $10 each, some 
extra fine odd ones in Duncan Phyfe type at $20 each; one set of five at $125 per set; plenty of three slat back maple ones at 
$7.50 each, singly or in sets of six or more; Fiddle back maple ones with new cane seats at $5 each in any quantity; Arrow 
back Windsor in sets of six at $7 each; Pigeonhole Windsors at $10 each; Donkey-eared Windsors at $5 each, the two latter in 
any quantity, special prices in lots of 100 of any of the side chairs. Mahogany Scroll front Bureaus $25 each, one extra one sent 
free with every order of six during July. Not more than thirty of the Harp and Lyre base and Pedestal card tables for this 
month at $25 to $35; plenty of O. G. Mirror Frames, all sizes from 18x24 to 30x48 from $6 to $20, all finished (no glasses); a few 
more good Brass warming pans at $8; some extra fine Pewter Teapots at $5; Iron and Brass Andirons from $4 to $30. Send a 
list of Currier & Ives Prints and I will quote prices framed or unframed, as I have several hundred on hand at this writing. In 
fact, send a list of your wants and I will send photos and prices without charge. In case you wish any of the pieces shown in 
photos be sure to return the photos of the pieces you wish, so there will be no mistake on my part in sending the exact pieces you 
wish. Otherwise you need not return photos. Thanking my patrons for the nice orders I have received the past month, I am, 
yours very truly, 


W. B. SPAULDING, 17 WaLNut STREET, HAVERHILL, Mass. 
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The Story 


O 


King 


oS Eh TOY se RENT 


ooper 


ansion 


Is Told in the Follow- 
ing Eight Pages. If 
You Love Antiques 
Every Word Will In 


terest You. 


The Entrance Hall and the Mahogany Dining Room, showing set of Chippendale chairs, three-part table, beau- 
tiful knife boxes on a magnificent Hepplewhite sideboard, and a hooked rug that is a masterpiece 
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King Hooper Mansion Advertisement 
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The Greatest Collection of Chairs and Tables, Sofas and Mirrors, Rugs, Glass, China, 
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THE ANTIQUA RRS 


and Pewter of the 17th and 18th Centuries Ever Gathered Together in America 
IseNOVW SONS SALE IN 


The King Hooper Mansion 


AT MarBLEHEAD, Mass. 


Leaving Boston by way of the Revere Beach Parkway, motorists pass along the Shore 


Drive in Lynn and historic Swampscott. 


Quaint old Marblehead is a town of a little 


over 7000 population situated on a neck of land opposite Salem harbor. 


The Queen Anne Drawing Room, with its fine maple wing chair, Queen Anne overmantle mirror, painted 
tole lamps, American green glass and a wonderful gateleg table 


HE KING Hooper MANSION at Marblehead (8 
Hooper Street) has been famous throughout 
New England for over one hundred and twenty- 
five years. Today its fame is extending further west- 
ward as the setting for an exceptional collection of rare 
The beauty and dignity of the 
exterior of this Georgian home well suggests the treas- 


American antiques. 


ures of furniture within. 


Once inside its friendly doorway the visitor is made 
to feel something of the hospitality that pervaded the 
mansion when its first owner years ago became noted 
far and wide for his banquets and entertainments. And 
if old Robert Hooper, known as ‘King’ Hooper because 
of his generosity, should by chance come back and view 
his home once more, his pleasure in the fine furniture 


of his day now displayed here would doubtless be as 
great as our own. 

In this ancient home is enshrined one of the finest 
collections of chairs and tables, sofas and mirrors, rugs, 
glass and china of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries that one may see outside of the great mu- 
seums today. And the method of display —of a few 
pieces in each room, not overcrowded but arranged 
much as they would have been in King Hooper’s time 
— makes a natural setting for the furnishings. 


The Entrance Hallway 
The entrance hallway, with its old time marbleized 
paper and its wide stairway in white with a mahogany 
rail, welcomes you into the house. Entering the large 
room on the left one at once receives a delightful effect 
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of a room of the late Eighteenth Century — that period 
of the greatest cabinetmaking. Typical of this era is 
the beautiful Sheraton sofa with its mahogany enriched 
with satinwood inlay and upholstered in original bro- 
cade in old gold and wine red. The ancient purple vel- 
vet cushion at one end makes it seem still a part of a 
household and not an antique. 


At one side of the room is a beautiful Chippendale 
secretary made in New England with the odd-shaped 
arrangement of the glass in front of the book shelves 
so characteristic of Chippendale’s designs. This mas- 
ter also inspired a ribbonback settee, the back in three 
sections and with four square, straight legs in front. 
The seat is covered with dark red upholstery. Hepple- 
white is represented by an important satinwood stand. 
Seldom does one see a pedestal stand with the legs that 
support the central pedestal having such an unusually 
delicate and beautiful double curve. 


A pair of Hepplewhite card tables, one on each side 
of the doorway, attract our attention as we are leaving 
the room. These are of a beautiful light tone mahog- 
any, of that perfection of grain which does not seem 
like wood but of some miraculous finish. Satinwood 
inlay in line, together with the delicate contour of the 
pieces, makes these two tables exceptionally representa- 
tive of the Hepplewhite style as developed in the Colo- 
nies in the Eighteenth Century. 


In our enthusiasm over the card tables we almost 
missed seeing, in the same room, a fine Duncan Phyfe 
table with two drawers and a leaf at each end. The 
brass knobs on the drawers and the brass feet on the 
fluted and carved legs of the pedestals, give a note of 
richness to the fine mahogany. 


The Queen Anne Drawing Room 


Perhaps no period of English and American furni- 
ture has quite as much charm as does the Queen Anne 
era, which in America lasted long after its official termi- 
nation by the death of the gracious Sovereign in 1714. 
In this early part of the century the mirror of walnut, 
with its unadorned frame cut in fanciful outline and 
named after the Queen, was much in vogue. There 
are a number of these charming looking glasses in the 
King Hooper collection. One of the rarest is in the 
apartment we now enter on the other side of the en- 
trance hall. It has the upper part of the glass deeply 
engraved with the traditional spray design, and is sur- 
rounded by a flat walnut frame in an unusually attrac- 
tive pattern. 

In this room is an over-mantel mirror, also of the 
Queen Anne period, the glass in three pieces, as was 
the custom in those days because of the great expense 
A touch of gold along the 
frame nearest the glass gives a certain richness to the 
piece. 


of providing large pieces. 


Child’s Bedroom—Miniature bed and furniture, wooden dolls, china, silhouettes and a very fine candlewick 


bedspread 
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Over in one corner a small duck-foot desk, with an 
American wing chair with similar formed legs, aids in 
carrying out the old-time atmosphere of the apartment. 
But more unusual because not so well known are several 
chairs from the province of Quebec. These have arms, 
turned straight legs with stretchers and straight uphol- 
stered backs with square tops. How prim and dignified, 
and yet how charming in line they are. 

An important burled walnut highboy in this room 
should not be overlooked. This has six legs — an indi- 
cation of its early date — and it is inlaid. But the prize 
here is the gate-leg table with its beautifully turned, 
deep cut legs. It is about five feet long and has 
rounded leaves that are exceptionally deep. 


The Mahogany Dining Room 

Where King Hooper held many an informal dinner 
is now the “mahogany dining room” of the house. Just 
what the finest thing in this room is, one is at a loss 
to say. There is the Duncan Phyfe three-part table, 
the graceful curve of the fluted legs thoroughly Phyfe 
in design. There are nine Chippendale chairs with claw 
and ball feet on their graceful legs and with old yellow 
damask covering the wide seats. They were made in 
Marblehead for a local family. Then there is a Hepple- 
white sideboard with interesting brasses, with simple 
inlay that is a joy to see, and to make it complete there 
are on the sideboard two knife boxes filled with Geor- 
gian silver in a rare design. 


THE ANTIQUARIAWN 
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One could loiter long in this room admiring the 
Lowestoft china in the Eagle pattern — an exceptional 
group of this fine china. If interested in clocks, there 
is one made by David Wood of Newburyport which 
will intrigue you. One lingering backward glance as 
we pass into the “Pewter room,” discloses a pair of 
Sheraton card tables. That these are not common tables 
is shown in the exceptional quality of the wood and in 
the workmanship of the toys and slender, fluted legs. 


The Pewter Room 

The visitor cannot help but admire the way in 
which the furnishings in the King Hooper mansion 
are displayed. The dusty overcrowding of the old 
curiosity shop is here replaced by the characteristic 
cleanliness, and appropriate arrangement of antiques 
similar to the furnishings of any charming home. Here 
in the “Pewter room,” with its attractive yellow walls, 
English and American pewter is displayed with the 
aid of maple furniture. We are in spirit transported 
back to a living-room kitchen of early American days. 

On one side of the apartment is a maple dresser filled 


with many examples of metal plates. A gateleg table 
still displaying some of the dull red paint which the 
Colonists used so much on their very early furniture, is 
set for a meal with old pewter of both English and 
American origin. Noticeable are the “English ship’s 
bowls” and some fine jugs. Around the room are 
fiddleback maple chairs with rush seats, the rounded 
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The Drawing Room, showing a fine mahogany secretary with a superb collection of resist, chip lowbow mirror, and 
hooked rugs. 
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The Drawing Room contains a set of four Martha Washington Chairs, fine Sheraton sewing table, Sheraton sofa, secre- 


tary resist lustre, Staffordshire figures and hooked rugs. 


tops and Spanish feet of which date them from the 
Queen Anne period. And the collection of early 
American flasks and bottles would delight an antiqua- 
rian’s heart! 


The Pine Room 


The dining-room arrangement in another room takes 
us back to the time when pine was the great wood 
for Colonial furniture. A trestle table of the Seven- 
teenth Century stands in the center, its original light 
color now so deep as to be almost oak in hue. This 
exceptional piece has a huge square post as a pedestal 
at each end; and these posts in turn rest on a cross 
piece or base of generous size. Diagonal braces at each 
end help in supporting a top of thick timber. Age has 
left its mark on this dignified bit of early woodwork, 
but with few examples of such stretcher tables still 
obtainable its wear of years only enhance its value. 

Here also is an early butterfly table, round-shaped 
when open, with the wings attached to a sturdily bu‘lt 
table in the tavern style. On the wall a white and 
blue decorated courting mirror reflects to us the col- 
lection of Pennsylvania slipware and the pottery from 
New England which adorns a pine dresser on the oppo- 
site side of the room. The ample fireplace hearth 
displays a wealth of iron pots, spiders, trivets, saucepans 
and all other kitchen implements of an old-time fire- 
side. Of course there is a Windsor chair, that indis- 
pensable piece of Colonial furniture. This one of pine 
with its fan back and carved “ears” gracefully holds its 


own among a roomful of furniture that any lover of 
beautiful old things would give much to possess. 

Upstairs, passing a Simon Willard grandfather clock 
on the landing, more beauty is disclosed. There are 
three floors — eleven rooms in the King Hooper Man- 
sion — given over to the display of this fine old furni- 
ture. 


The Mahogany Bedroom 


Of course the great piece in any Colonial bedroom 
was the four-poster bed. In one room furnished com- 
pletely with mahcgany is a superb example of a Shera- 
ton bed with beautifully carved and fluted posts, with 
tester, flounces and coverlet of original toile de jouy. 
A Hepplewhite dressing table, its square, slender legs 
striking the same note of extreme refinement as seen in 
the Sheraton sewing table over near the door, arouses 
one’s interest. 

But our attention is soon diverted by the combined 
attractions of a mahogany highboy with a bonnet top 
and original brasses and a wonderful serpentine front 
bureau in the Hepplewhite style. This later piece of 
cabinet work is an important example of Eighteenth 
Century American craftsmanship. Inlaid and finely 
made, it is a dignified addition to the room. On the 
top is a most delightful little dressing mirror with a 
serpentine front stand. 


The Maple Bedroom 


Perhaps with the present popularity of maple furni- 
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The Mahogany Bed- 
room. Mauve Toile 
de Juoy, Beautiful 
Sheridan bed with 
eagles carved on 
posts, bonnet-topped 
chest on chest, high- 
boy, satinwood in- 
laid bedside table, 
five Chippendale 
mirrors and purple 
Sandwich glass 


The Maple Bedroom 
showing fine field 
bed, candlewick 
spread, yellow Sand- 
wich glass, old need- 
lework pictures, rib- 
bon-back Chippen- 
dale chairs and 
hooked rugs 


The Pine Bedroom. 
Mauve painted walls 
— old hand-woven 
linen hangings and 
bed drapery, stun- 
ning early Pine Tav- 
ern Table and early 
American aquama- 
rine glass 
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ture of older time you may prefer to sleep in a maple 
bedstead. In an adjoining room is a good example in 
this early wood of a field bed, the curved tester frame 
covered with a white knitted canopy, a fine piece of 
work in itself. Here, too, is a white candlewick bed- 
spread that no doubt represents many an hour’s work 
of some Colonial dame or damsel. 

A simply designed highboy with a flat top and eight 
drawers, three of them small, supported by graceful 
cabriole légs, dominates the room. What might catch a 
lady’s eye more quickly, is a charming Martha Wash- 
ington chair in maple, its straight, square back and 
square legs making it both a sturdy and a quaint piece 
of furniture. Light blue upholstery of an ancient 
design fits well in the bedroom. 

Now that powder rooms of the’ Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries are being revived, one is not sur- 
prised to find opening out of this old-time bedroom 
such a little apartment. For in those days every house- 
hold had this little closet-like room where a powder 
table like the one shown here allowed the master to 
powder and fuss with his hair without scattering the 
powder. 

Of course there are many pieces of furniture and all 
those bits of other furnishings that go to make up a 
decorated room, but all of these cannot be mentioned 
in this hasty survey. We wish we could tell you some- 
thing about the silhouettes found in another room, 


where in old-fashioned frames is seen the quaint art of 
Auguste Edouart, Peale, Jack Dempsey, Williams and 
the other famous artists. Also, downstairs are samplers 
and quaint pictures in stump embroidery. 


The Pine Bedroom 


Hurrying along, our guide leads us into another bed- 
chamber entirely furnished in pine. Here is a dressing 
table of the Seventeenth Century with finely turned 
legs and stretchers, and an interesting small desk that 
in its simple lines and construction suggests the work 
of a village cabinetmaker. Then there is the large tall 
four-poster bed, its drapery of peach dyed old hand- 
woven linen matching the window hangings. An un- 
usually fine tavern table with deeply turned legs and 
stretcher makes an appropriate dressing table. On the 
hearth andirons of the Hessian soldier design, so popu- 
lar in Revolutionary days, aid in reproducing the air 
of an early sleeping room. 


The Child’s Bedroom 


But we are coming to the one room of the whole 
house which, while not containing the most important 
bits of furniture, still will be remembered long after 
some of the more rare pieces are forgotten. This is a 
child’s bedroom. Here in delightful miniature form is 
a child’s four-poster bed with a candlewick spread and 
a tester all complete, a trestle table, several small sized 
rush-bottomed chairs, a bureau all of pine and a minia- 
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The Pewter Room, showing a maple gateleg table, Spanish foot chairs, early American and English pewter, 
American bottles in the windows, iron candle stand and dresser 
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Below: William and Mary lowboy and 
fine original Queen Anne mirror, Wor- 
cester punch bowl, Whieldon Toby, 
old green, brocade hangings —in the 

Queen Anne Drawing Room 


Above: A fine collection of historical 
Blue Staffordshire 


The Banquet Room. 
Fine butler’s secretary, 
Chippendale mirrors, 
corner cupboard with 
blue and gold — star 
Lowestoft, old glass, 
china and rugs 
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ture mirror in Queen Anne style. The old-fashioned 
doll of the Colonial child and a doll’s tea set provide 
the toys that little girls played with 150 years ago and 
more. And a tiny fireplace with soldier andirons and 
hooked rugs, with delightful pictures of animals on 
them, complete the charming effect. 


Every Variety of Early American Rugs 

These rugs remind us that in our interest in the fur- 
niture, the floor coverings of the various rooms have al- 
most been forgotten. For those who have a passion 
for this early form of peculiarly American craft the 
rugs in the King Hooper Mansion will be a treat. Every 
variety, from the gorgeous flower-adorned ones to the 
naive fabrics decorated with birds and animals and 
landscapes are here. Large ones that once graced the 
“best room” of a New England farmhouse—a home 
made substitute of the French Aubusson carpets then in 
vogue with the wealthy—and small ones with original 
designs worked out by the brightest woman in the vil- 
lage, now lend their beauty and old-fashioned charm to 
the ensemble of the different rooms. 


The Banquet Room 
Much could be written also of the china and glass, 
including old flasks shown throughout the house, es- 
pecially in the great banquet hall on the third floor. In 
this room, extending over the whole front of the house, 


King Hooper was wont to feast his friends. Behind 
the lozenge-shaped panes of glass of a butler’s secre- 
tary, with a drawer front concealing the desk part, 
gleam fine old dishes of Lowestoft china. A block 
front bureau in mahogany of rare beauty holds some 
exceptional Bristol glass on its top. Nearby a butterfly 
table of maple with splayed legs, together with a Dun- 
can Phyfe mahogany dining-room table, displays some 
exceptional pink luster and Sunderland luster ware. 

For those to whom blue historical Staffordshire ware 
appeals there are such rarities as the “View of New 
Other plates of 
various sizes show the famous “Cadmus” series, “Mc- 
Donald’s Victory,” “Pittsfield Elm” and “Reception of 
Lafayette at New York.’ Some choice pieces of Steigel 
glass are here, together with Sandwich and South Jer- 
sey glass and other odd bits of famous kinds. This 
room is indeed one in which a lover of early china and 
glass would delight to browse for hours. 


York from Brooklyn” on a platter. 


One regretfully leaves this old mansion with its 
wealth of beautiful and rare furniture, china, glass and 
rugs, for one can only buy a tithe of what one would 
like. And yet with every piece on display worth while, 
and some of extreme rarity, one knows that whatever 
is bought will be something that can only increase in 
interest and value, and bring lasting beauty into the 
home it enters. 


KING HOOPER MANSION 


5 Hooper Street, 


Marblehead, Mass. 


The Pine Room, showing American Pottery, pair carved chairs, stretcher table settle, courting mirrors, old 
sconces and two fine dressers 


King Hooper Mansion Advertisement 
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Along Chestnut Street, Salem, Mass., where flowers American architecture of the nineteenth century 
Courtesy of Mary Harrod Northend Y 
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Samuel McIntire, Carver and Architect, Responsible for the City’s Lasting Fame— 


Some Fine Old Houses to Be Opened for One Day 
BY CHARLES MESSER STOW 


NTRY PRODUCE. 


>; 


The Market in Derby Square, Salem, Mass. 


ITH Salem as an historical town, its settlement 
\) \ in the wilderness of New England in the 
pleasant situation called Naumkeag in 1620, 
after Roger Conant and his associates had for three 
years tried to acclimate themselves to Cape Ann; its 
struggles against the hardships of nature and perils of 
Indians; its spasm of hysteria known as the witchcraft 
period; its growth into one of the foremost ports of the 
New World; its wealth, culture, business enterprise and 
subsequent decline when ships no longer sailed the seas 
as the chief means of communication, we are not at 
this present particularly concerned. Let all that be left 
for the historians and the delvers into economic and 
sociological fields. 


With Salem as a depository of relics of a glorious 
past, as a living chronicle of some of the best of 
American handicraft, as a shrine of remembrance, we 
are concerned because of the Tercentenary celebration 
to be held by the city for a week beginning on July 4. 
During that week all sorts of attractions have been ar- 
ranged for the benefit of the guests of the city. Vice- 
President Dawes and other notables will be in at- 
tendance, and there will be parades, fireworks and a 
general jubilee such as befits the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of an important New England 
city. 


Lafayette Street, after a snowstorm. .The fire of 1914 
swept this street, destroying many antiques. 


Most noteworthy of all, however, is the opening for 
one day to the general public of some of the fine old 
houses of Salem, houses that have been for generations 
the homes of notable families. Some of these families 
have borne names more familiar in far ports of the 
world perhaps than in the next county, for they were 


the families that made Salem through their trade with 


other lands, and their business was not with their neigh- 


_bors in Massachusetts but with neighbors in Singapore, 


Canton, Bombay, Colombo and such far places as had 
wealth to contribute to the firms of Salem and other 
New England ports. 


OLD HOMES OPEN FOR A’ DAY 

Through the doorways of Salem has passed New 
England in epitome. First the prosperous owners, who 
did not stint their builders when they were ready to put 
up houses for themselves and their posterity, prosper- 
ous because of their large shipping interests; solid, 
substantial men of maritime affairs, stalking in and 
out, back and forth from the wharves to their homes. 
Then: another generation, still prosperous because of 
commerce, the complexion of its fortunes tinged a trifle 
with the gambling spirit, depending more on the turn of 
a wager with the winds, a trust in the trim lines and 
spread, of sail of its clipper ships than on square-toed 
business methods. Then still another generation, its 
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Custom House, Derby Street, Salem, Mass. 


occupation changed because of Salem’s decline as a 
port, or living on the income of the fortune piled up 
by its forbears, its tastes different, its habits of thought 
changed, the era of speed heralded by the advent of the 
clipper ships now in full swing and extending through 
all the channels through which move human affairs. All 
these have passed through the doorways of Salem, and 
with them New England in general, for the experience 
of Salem is that of all the ports of the New England 
coast line. 

Now, on the occasion of the Tercentenary celebra- 
tion, these doors will open hospitably for all who will 
to step inside and see the Salem that was and is. 


NOVSLREED Seve CHES LAU 

For Salem—the true Salem—is not to be found in 
museums, in public buildings, in histories or memoirs. It 
is in the homes of the city. There is nothing in the 
world like Chestnut street, a scant half mile long, and 
with no statues, no public buildings, not even an old 
church along its length. Just homes. And these homes 
are not particularly pretentious. They are of the plain, 
square, three-story type affected by the builders of the 
period, some with gardens, some not; some abutting 
the sidewalk, some set back a little; some with fences, 
some without; some all freshly painted, some dingy and 
weather-beaten. Yet one who is susceptible to such 
things can get an artistic thrill out of Chestnut street, 
the thrill that comes only once in a long while and is 
caused by a fine expression of art—a Brahms sym- 
phony, a Charles H. Davis sky, the first glimpse of the 
Woolworth tower, a Bulfinch church spire,—Chestnut 
street. 
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It is a difficult matter to get at the genius (some 
writers might call it the soul) of a city. In general we 
associate the ideas of speed and mass with New York, 
of stability and pride with London, of aloofness and 
tradition with Boston, of bustle and smugness with 
Chicago, of picturesqueness and liberty with San Fran- 
cisco. Yet these terms are at best vague and groping. 
Cities, like individuals, are many-sided and contradic- 
tory, and just as we can seldom find a single word to 
describe a person fully and accurately, so we have 
equal difficulty in labeling a city. And this difficulty, 
of course, grows as -the city becomes more complex 
through multiplicity of nationalities and industries. 
Melody came before polyphony. Our words have an 
exasperating way of applying to single ideas. One of 
the requirements of the language of the future will be 
a system of words that will include more than one idea. 


So when it comes to compressing the spirit of Salem 
into a phrase we find ourselves at a loss fora definitive 
word that will include both the glory of a past and the 
twilight of a present. For we have to admit that Salem, 
the Salem we have read about and honored and envied, 
was, not is. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY HOUSES 

But there are many things worth braving the rough 
streets to see. There are, for instance, at least half a 
dozen houses dating from the seventeenth century. In 
comparison with the more pretentious structures built 
for the prosperous men of maritime affairs around the 
beginning of the nineteenth century these are humble 
dwellings, but what they lack in architectural grandeur 
they make up in antiquarian interest. They were sim- 
ply and substantially made, two rooms on the first floor, 
two on the second, and an unfinished attic supplying the 
space necessary for an early family until even numer- 
ous trundle beds could not take care of the increase, 
when a lean-to was added. Some of these early houses 
are interesting for their illustration of the architecture 
of the period and living conditions, others have histor- 
ical associations connected with them. 


The Witch House, for instance, carries the tradifion 
that in one of its rooms preliminary examinations were 
held of some of those unfortunate women accused of 
coming under Satanic influence. It was built soon after 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and in 1675 was 
still unfinished. The Pickering house dates from 1660, 
aitested by a fire-back cast at the Saugus Iron Works 
in that year and placed in one of the fireplaces. In the 
grounds of the Essex Institute stands the John Ward 
house, built in 1634 and carefully restored. In it some 
of the rooms have been fitted up with furnishings and 
utensils of the period, another as an apothecary shop, 
another as a cobbler’s shop, another as a weave room. 


HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES 

The House of the Seven Gables, built about 1669, 1s 
probably the outstanding feature of Salem in the minds 
of many visitors, though its claim to fame rests chiefly 
on the fact that it gave the title to a novel of Haw- 
thorne’s. It has been painstakingly restored and fur- 
nished with old furniture and household appliances, 
and the revenue obtained from the visitors who go to 
it as to a shrine is devoted to the support of a settle- 
ment in the neighborhood maintained for the foreign- 
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Federal Street. Assembly House, 1782. Lafayette entertained here (1784) and Washington (178). Was 
designed in part by Samuel McIntire. 


Photos are by courtesy of the Essex Institute of Salem 


born residents of that section of the city. In the gar- 
den of this house is the Retire Becket house, dating 
from .1655, which as a small shop also contributes its 
quota to the funds of the settlement. This house re- 
tains but a small part of the original structure, for 
early in the nineteenth century dismemberment of it 
began. A good job of restoration has been done, how- 
ever, and it offers opportunity for the study of early 
architecture. 
is a good example of a house of the period, as is the 
Old Bakery, dating from 1683, which was removed to 
the garden of the House of the Seven Gables. The 
Ruck house, built before 1651, was once inhabited by 
John Singleton Copley while he was painting portraits 
in the vicinity. John Adams, previous to Copley’s ten- 
ancy, had often stopped there, for it was owned at the 
time by his brother-in-law, Richard Cranch. 


But these old houses, interesting though they may be, 
are not Salem, nor do they contribute to an under- 
standing of the genius of the city. That is to be found 
more in the square, three-storied structures which stand 
as monuments to the business ability and the fleet ships 
of the men who really made Salem. The whole world 
contributed to their furnishing, and the best of mate- 
rials and craftsmanship went into their building. 


The Narbonne house, built before 1671, 


There was a time in America when all housewrights 
and carpenters had to be architects. That was before 
the profession of architecture had come to be looked 
upon as a necessary one, before the development of 
taste had reached a point where it was conceded that 
one man who did not labor with chisel, saw or hammer 
could teach another who did, anything about the pro- 
duct Gradually there evolved from the 
ranks of the practical builders, however, men with a 
keener eye for the beautiful than their fellows, and 
these turned their attention naturally to design, leaving 
the working out of their plans to their practical fellow 
workmen. Of such was Samuel McIntire, carpenter, 
joiner, wood carver, architect, who, more than anyone 


of his tools. 


else, made Salem. 


Many of the houses that will be opened to the world 
In all of 
them probably are examples of his carving. His is a 
name that is reverenced in Salem, and truly it ought to 
be, for his genius is stamped on the houses, it is one 
with the genius of the city. 


in general for a day were built by McIntire. 


HOUSES BUILT FOR MEN OF WEALTH 
MeclIntire’s name is one to stand with those of Wrenn 


and Bulfinch. In his own sphere he had as great an 
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Doorway of the Captain Thomas Poynton house, 1740. 
Pineapple doorway removed to Essex Institute, 1911. 


influence on architectural taste as did either of the 
other two. The men for whom he worked were men 
of wealth, who could afford and who wanted the best 
that money could buy. They were patrons to stimulate 
a craftsman, and McIntire rose to his opportunities. 
Both Bulfinch and McIntire were originators. Bulfinch 
naturally had the larger outlook, because his education 
included a wider range of studies and he had the ad- 
vantage of travel. He was less limited in his forms of 
expression than the Salem man, but in perfection of 
detail McIntire excelled. 


As was only natural in a port where shipbuilding was 
carried on, the art of wood carving reached a high de- 
velopment. Many of the fine carvings in the interiors 
of some of the Salem houses are attributed to the wood 
carvers who worked in the shipyards. The rope motif, 
either hawser or cable form, in some of the balusters 
of the stairways and in some of the mouldings, is in- 
dication of their origin. It is not recorded that Mc- 
Intire did any work for the ship builders, but it is not 
at all improbable that he did. He left at the end of 
his short career, which closed in 1811, a prodigious out- 
put, which included carvings of all sorts as well as 
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many houses. He was early at his profession, for some 
of the finest carvings he did were made when he was 
only twenty-five years old. 


McINTIRE AN OUTSTANDING GENIUS 

MclIntire’s peculiar style was marked by a tremen- 
dous amount of detail, so much that in a less capable 
man it would have been fussy. He had, however, an 
instinctive feeling for proportion, and his detail never 
obtruded on his mass. None of the examples of his 
work to be seen in Salem now can have any fault found 
with them for violation of the right relationship be- 
tween masses or what would in painting correspond to 
light and shade or in music to contrast. A genius al- 
ways hits somehow on the right thing, and McIntire 
was a genius. 

It is not generally known, but Salem possesses two 
most valuable sources of information for the antiqua- 
rian. The Essex Institute is rich in historical relics 
and in the display of early American utensils and ob- 
jects of art. In its museum it has a series of rooms 
arranged with antique furnishings, and the taste and 
ingenuity shown in the reproduction of the olden at- 
mosphere are a welcome relief from the usual type of 
museum display. In the Peabody Museum ‘are a re- 
markable marine collection and an equally valuable dis- 
play of Oriental treasures. 

In 1914 Salem suffered a disastrous fire, which swept 
over 251 acres, destroying some 1,600 houses and for- 
ty-one factories. It so happened that the places of his- 
toric interest escaped. Many of the homes along La- 
fayette street were filled with antique furniture of the 
best American type, and some of the houses them- 
selves were well worth preserving. In the process of 
rebuilding, Salem threw overboard its traditions of 
architecture and gave itself up to the fads of the mo- 
ment. Such things as this bear out the statement made 
above that Salem was, not is. 


First Church as it looked in 1825. Sketch by Emmonton 
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A XVI. Century tapestry, made at the Imperial Brussels 
factory when under the patronage of the Duke of Brabant: 
It is 15x14 feet, and comes from Hofberg Palace in Vienna, 
where it has been hanging for more than 200 years. The 
colors are superb. It has the BB (meaning Brussel’s Bra- 
bant), and the name of the designer, Roelants, woven in. In 
the small cartouche at top in Latin is also woven “Merchants 
Seek Gold in Commerce.” 


Courtesy of Mr. Albert H. Morse. 
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COURTSHIP AND COURTING MIRRORS 


The Shape of the Frame Is Different from Others in This Period. Decidedly Oriental 
in Character—A Young Man’s Favorite Gift 
By, FEEICE DAVIS 


OMANCE is a subject not usually associated with 
R the early New Englanders but it—or marriage at 

least—was an absorbing interest which offered 
parents, relatives and dignified elders of the community 
a thoroughly enjoyed opportunity to manage, interfere 
and meddle. 

Not to be married was more than a calamity; it was 
virtually a disgrace. A bachelor was a harassed crea- 
ture, looked at askance and sometimes taxed for failure 
to assume domestic obligations. At best he was shunted 
off with other unfortunates who were wifeless in a 
house often designated by the Town Council, and here 
he shifted for himself as best he could. 

The woman whe refused matrimony was placed in 
a more uncomfortabie position. 
began to look around for suitable husbands as girls 
approached seventeen and eighteen. If not at once 
successful, the. hunt became more and more feverish 
as time went on. A giri who was still single at twenty- 
four was given up as beyond saving, and by the time 
she was thirty she was regarded as being in what seems 
to us now the last stages of venerable spinsterhood. 
The popular name for such women was “thornbacks.” 

As was the case with most New England customs, 
very practical reasons underlay this intense concern 
about marriage. A man needed a wife more than any 
other possession, for the scarcity of inns and the total 
absence in small settlements of any accommodations for 
single persons made a home imperative. A woman 
needed the protection of a husband among the dangers 
and uncertainties of Colonial life. 

Marriage was for the old as well as the young. So 
it was not unusual to find a widower of sixty-five, who 
had survived three or four wives perhaps, gravely con- 
ferring with friends a few weeks after his latest 
bereavement, as to the best choice for his next venture. 
Widows were much sought because of the stability 
which was thought to go with their mature years-— 
though few ventured to marry a “thornback”—and one 
may suspect there was an equal attraction in the coin- 
fortable inheritance which many widows had. 

The mere mention of New England courtship in- 
stantly recalls the classic story of Miles Standish— 
although, from Captain Standish’s viewpoint this could 
hardly be considered a happy example. Other court- 
ships, fortunately, had a different ending, but the ma- 
jority of them followed well-defined customs. A suitor 
had to be recognized as such by the girl’s family, other- 
wise he could be brought before the judges and fined 
or sent to jail for “diverting a girl’s affections,” 

The financial aspects of a marriage were openly dis- 
cussed and arranged in advance, especially if the woman 
courted were an orphan with property or a widow 
with an inheritance. 

Financial details might be shrewdly watched, but in 
the courtship itself a surprising latitude was allowed. 


Parents or guardians: 


The chaperon, as an institution, seemed unknown. In 
cities such as Boston a young man was permitted to 
take a young girl to a dance without older companions, 
and in smaller settlements young couples rode together 
and went to small gatherings in each other’s homes. 

In the early days of colonization, a wooing had to be 
carried on in such moments as could be snatched from 
the pressing business of maintaining a foothold in the 
new land; on Sunday between church services there 
might be a chance for a few words. In the autumn 
there were “apple parings” and “corn huskings” when 
the young people met, but these were virtually the only 
festivities of the year. Later the New England Sing- 
ing School filled to a great. extent the need of gather- 
ings and amusement for the young people. 

In prosperous seaport towns such as Newport there 
grew up a pleasant amusement known as a “turtle 
frolic.” Every captain returning from a voyage to the 
Orient was expected to bring a huge turtle, which was 
cooked and consumed amid great jollification. The 
celebration usually began when the guests boarded the 
ship for a dinner in the middle of the day. Tea fol- 
lowed, and in the evening there was dancing. If the 
party could be arranged at a time when the moon was 
full, so much the better, and everyone lingered, loath 
to go ashore and end it. To make the end less sad, 
a number of the livelier spirits usually escorted the 
others home, serenading each group as it was left at 
its door. 

While courtships might be furthered on occasions 
such as any of these, there was a firm belief among 


our ancestors that gifts, well chosen and appropriate, 
had a winning effect which eclipsed everything else. 


What an experienced if somewhat elderly wooer 
chose to express as tender sentiment and melt feminine 
opposition has been preserved for our enlightenment in 
the diary of Judge Sewall of Boston. His first wife 
died in 1717, and although he was more than sixty, 
he almost immediately began to cast about for another 
“dear yolkmate”’ as he expresses it. Prayer, consulta- 
tion with friends and a private canvassing of the situa- 
tion as regarded available widows, convinced him that 
the Widow Denison was the one to make him happy. 

For his first gift, he chose a copy of “Dr. Mather’s 
Sermons, neatly bound.” This was a dignified opening, 
and he continued with “King George’s Effigies in Cop- 
per and an English Crown of King Charles Second.” 

Possibly the lady voiced a preference for something 
more frivolous, for the next item in this sentimental 
expense account is “a pound of Reasons and Propor- 
tionate Almonds.” But this is followed by “A Psalm- 
book elegantly bound in Turkey leather,” “A pair of 
Shoe Buckles, cost five shillings three pence,” “two 
cases with a knife and fork in each; one Turtle Shell 
Tackling; the other long, with Ivory Handles squar’d, 
cost four shillings sixpence.” 
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COURTING MIRRORS 


Frames were crudely made, possessing neither special grace nor harmony of design. 


One would suppose that such attentions would win 
the most exacting, but things went wrong and the 
Judge married someone else. 

In a short time his second wife passed away, and 
once again the problem of choosing another had to be 
faced. He returned to Madam Winthrop, whom, it 
must be confessed, he had courted before but had 
jilted in favor of Madam Denison. 

Madam Winthrop now had her revenge. She kept 
the Judge dangling in the most cruel suspense. She 
accepted gifts; ‘pieces of Mr. Belchar’s cake and 
gingerbread wrapped in a clean sheet of paper,’ China 
oranges, “a copy of Preston’s ‘Church Marriage’ and 
the ‘News Letter’ as well as sugared almonds.” Finally 
she refused him, giving as her reason his too insistent 
bargaining about the disposal of her fortune in her 
will, but it seems doubtful if she had ever intended 
the courtship to be anything more than a recompense 
for the former slight. 

Then, after other rebuffs, the Judge was accepted by 
Mrs. Mary Gibbs. He was more cautious now about 
wasting his gifts, even though assured of the widow’s 


consent. “A Quire of Paper, a good Leathern Ink 
Horn, a stick of Sealing Wax and two hundred Wafers 
in a Little Box” were practical and not extravagant. 
The last items which he sets down as gifts for Mrs. 
Gibbs are glazed almonds, Meers cake and an orange! 

There was one gift not included among the Judge’s 
which, if legend may be believed, was more closely 
associated with a wooing than any other. This was 
the courting mirror—given by a youth to a maiden. 

Whether, as the name suggests, this mirror was so 
favored as a gift of courtship is open to speculation, 
but an inspection of one of these charming looking 
glasses leads to the belief that it is highly possible. It 
seems almost to have been designed for a_ special 
purpose, for its shape is quite unlike the Adam, Sher- 
aton or Hepplewhite mirrors which were in fashion 
about that time. 

No curves break the straight lines of the frame; 
angles from the center cresting at the top and the wings 
at each side. Between the mouldings of the frame 
strips of glass are set, and these are usually painted 
in bright colors. The frame is often crudely made, 
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A young ‘man’s favorite gift to the lady of his choice. 
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possessing neither special grace nor harmony of design. 
But it may claim instead a gayety of color, a lively 
independence and a simplicity that might well have 
gone straight to a young girl’s heart. 

Such mirrors as a rule were small. The average 
size was probably about sixteen inches by twelve, 
though some were no larger than ten inches and others 
reached thirty inches. 

Despite the legends the facts which are known of 
the courting mirrors are meagre. Probably they were 
not introduced from England, as was the case with 
most of the furniture used in this country at the time. 
The pine, which was the wood most often used for the 
frames, seems sufficient proof that the mirrors were 
not of English manufacture. 

Many have thought that they were imported from 
China, or at least copied from Chinese models. The 
sea captains, who brought back from the Eastern 
trade, the exquisite hand-painted wallpapers and hang- 
ings and the highly prized china, might easily have been 
responsible for introducing the courting mirror to New 
England and especially Cape Cod, which was always 
its stronghold. The shape of the frame, so different 
from others developed in this period, is decidedly 
oriental in character. The workmanship of many dis- 
closes methods which were not generally practiced 
among American furniture makers. The use of pine 
is satisfactorily accounted for, if this theory is ac- 
cepted, by the abundance of pine in China. 

However, the strongest argument in assigning the 
origin of the courting mirrors to China is found in 
some of the decorations of the glass panels. When 
fruit and flowers are painted, their outlines are often 
accentuated by a line of black—a treatment peculiarly 
Chinese and one which occurs in the work of Chinese 
artists today. 

In Prof. Alfred D. Compton’s wonderful collection 
of small mirrors of the Colonial Period, the courting 
mirror, in all its variations, has a conspicuous place. 

One of these looking glasses, which is of unusual 
interest, combines Chinese and American characteristics. 
The pine and sycamore frame is painted dark green 
with foliage and floral decorations and shows evidence 
of American workmanship. The glass panel at the top 
emphatically indicates a Chinese artist by reason of the 
fruit and flowers outlined in black. Perhaps in such a 
mirror the combination "vas brought about by importing 
the painted glass panels and setting them in frames 
when they reached this country. 

Another courting mirror hanging in Prof. Compton’s 
group remains in its original box. It was customary 
for the furniture maker to place a newly finished mir- 
ror in a closely fitting wooden box, which protected the 
glass. Frequently when the time came to hang the 
mirror it was left in the box, and here one remains 
in this receptacle. Even the string which passed 
through the sides of the box and was pegged into 
the frame to hold it secure is still to be seen. In this 
mirror the Chinese influence again appears in the 
painting of the glass panel at the top. On the inner 
moulding of the frame traces of a metal foil, which 
resemble “Dutch metal,” still show, and indicate that 
the moulding was once covered with it. It is easy to 
guess how attractive the little mirror was when it 
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was first pegged into its box; when the foil glittered, 
the new paint was bright and the shining surface of 
the looking glass had no blemish. It was a gift of 
which no suitor need be ashamed. 

One of the rarest types among the courting mirrors 
is that which has a lacquer frame. Professor Compton 
owns a fine one with a frame of walnut veneer overlaid 
with red lacquer. The glass panel at the top, painted 
in rich blues and reds, shows a man and dogs. 

Another mirror has a frame composed of a narrow 
outer moulding of dark pine within which is a wide 
band of glass, decorated in pale green and silver. The 
noteworthy feature of this mirror is the silver foil, 
which backs the glass strips and produces a lovely and 
unusual effect. A man in armor is conspicuous in the 
design of the panels of the sides and top. A ship is 
cut in the lower portion of the looking glass and is 
supplemented with a graceful foilage design, which is 
repeated across the top. 

It seems strange that in Puritan New England a 
mirror—so suggestive of worldly vanity and frivolity— 
was permitted to become a favorite gift of courtship. 
Perhaps the elders were placated by the belief that the 
young girl, stealing a glance in her mirror as she sat 
at her spinning or sewing, saw, not her own visage but 
like the Lady of Shalot a knight riding by in shining 
armor; a knight who strangely resembled the youth 
who had brought the mirror as a gift. The chest, con- 
taining household linens, was a bride’s first piece of 
furniture for her own home, but the courting mirror 
was the second. 

A courting mirror designed to stand instead of to 
hang is occasionally met with. One in Professor Comp- 
ton’s collection is much smaller than any of the hang- 
ing mirrors. Over the moulding a thin gesso was laid, 
and this was probably covered with foil, as some 
vestiges of it remains. The top glass panel shows a 
landscape with houses, trees, a broken column and 
water. Evidently one of the earlier possessors of this 
glass was not satisfied to have it stand, or perhaps the 
support broke, as only a small part of it is left, but 
whatever the reason the frame has been pierced at the 
top, a string passed through and the mirror hung. 

None of the courting mirrors arouses greater interest 
in the collector than that which is set in a block of 
wood for protection, instead of the customary box. 
Professor Compton has come across only five of these 
while making his collection. One which he now has 
is an especially fine example. A single block of pine 
has been hollowed out and the mirror set into it, the 
pine appearing at each side in the form of a heavy, 
almost quarter-round, moulding. This, no doubt, origin- 
ally was left the natural color but subsequently was 
painted green. Within this protecting moulding the 
mirror proper begins. It consists of strips of painted 
glass between two rounded gilt mouldings with a flat 
gilt moulding next to the looking glass. A very rare 
form of decoration is seen in the bands of fluting, 
about an inch and a half long, which have been placed 
across the top and the bottom of the frame. 

Another type of courting mirror is sometimes met 
with but it lacks the attractiveness of those which have 
been described. It is characterized by a rather heavy 
rounded moulding, veneered in walnut. 
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HANDLES, KNOBS AND BRASSES 


They Are Great Acquisition to the Beauty and Value of Antique Furniture—England 


Furnished Us With Many Designs 
By ELMA ALLEE WEIL 


Examples of the Adam period. With drop handles not breaking the urine 
Illustrations are by courtesy of Mr. I. Sack 


HESE are three words with deep mean- 

i ing to each and every person who is really 
interested in the world of antiquities; for 

in acquiring any piece of old furniture which con~ 
tains drawers, the period of -brasses must be con- 
sidered with care and knowledge of its age and 


environment, otherwise there is no complete per- 
fection. 


Through the ages styles have been a predominat- 
ing factor in altering many fashions and customs. 
So with handles. Perfect, beautiful, appropriate 
ones have been discarded and new and discordant 
styles substituted; completely spoiling the sym- 
metry and loveliness of fine and dignified chests, 
highboys, lowboys, or chests of drawers. 

The old metal was a great acquisition to the 
beauty, use and value upon antique furniture, and a 
subject which should be studied historically and 
earnestly, for harmony is lacking in the assembling 
of these pieces without this knowledge. It is in- 


finitely better to use a perfect reproduction of the. 


original brasses, if the old ones cannot be found, 
for each period had its distinctive and original form. 

James the First (crowned in 1603) established the 
Stuart reign; and the Jacobean styles were prev- 
alent until the reign of Charles II. 


The name Jacobean in Britian was so called in 
honor of James’ latinized name. The first chests 
of wood were made without drawers and with the 
lift-up top, which needed no pulls. Next, the wal- 
nut gate-leg tables and chests with one drawer, 
which were opened by means of plain or faceted 
knobs of wood. All of this Jacobean furniture was 
a sturdy expression of usefulness, beauty and grace, 
for oak and walnut pieces were adapted to the 
necessities of the times. An example of this is the 
armless chair which was made in the time of the 
Queen of Charles I. to accommodate the volumin- 


ous skirts of the court ladies, as they could not 
be comfortably seated in armchairs. 

Walnut furniture, with its harmonizing brasses, 
has always been a thing of charming beauty to 
those who love restraint and dignity in ornament. 
Unless one has seen old burl walnut in these an- 
tique pieces, no word picture can give an adequate 
description of its appeal. 

It has a tonal value, which its polishing by loving 
hands has brought out, so that the “patine” of its 
bronzed, mottled surface must be handled to be 
truly appreciated. 

._This “patine” began with the original finishers 
who rubbed in with their hands the “soothing oil, 
tonic of turpentine, and protective wax,” with never 
a touch of varnish. On these pieces were metal 
mounts and simple hardware: carved or plain knobs 
of wood or little drop, loop-like handles resembling 
somewhat a woman’s earring. 

Henry VIII. introduced the Italian renaissance 
into England, and this style was still in vogue as 
late as the reign of Elizabeth. 


The drop handles of this period are said to have 
come originally from Japan, and were first. seen 
upon Oriental lacquer cabinets which were brought 
into England in the Seventeenth Century. They 
were pear-shaped, upon which much handiwork had 
been expended. It is a fact, that until the end of 
the Eighteenth Century, all handles were filed and 
embellished by hand. 

In this renaissance period in England the pear- 
drop handles had a back plate like a rosette, and 
there was also an escutcheon for the key-hole. 
Keys were often finely chased works of art. These 
back rosettes were of cast brass filed into shape 
and pierced by hand; and were fastened to the 
drawers with loops of iron wire. Many of these 
brasses have been replaced by later ones, which 
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The Jacobean Period. Styles said to have originally come from Japan 


are fastened with bolt and nut; or sometimes the produced their wonderful pieces, using our own 

piece has been refitted with bail handles, which native red walnut and the bail handles. 

really belong to the Queen Anne period; for the Cabriole legs on tables, chairs, highboys and low- 

reason that the originals were either lost or broken. boys were then taking the place of the straight legs. 
The Queen Anne period is so aptly called the The history of this leg is supposed to travel back 

“age of smooth-faced furniture,” and it was in this to China and Egypt. The derivation of the word 

time that our talented cabinetmakers of America is from the French cabriole or capriole—a goat 


These are the Escutcheons and show the different styles 
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Upper left is the Dove. Below it is the maiden with caducous wand in hand. Pineapple is directly across. 


leap or a leap of a horse on all fours without ad- 
vancing, so-called from its lightness. The bail handle 
was the correct one to use upon such pieces. They 
were fastened through the drawers with brass- 
headed screw bolts. 

In a short time plates with scrolls and circles 
engraved by hand upon the surface were placed on 


Lower left is the Shepherd, and lower right the American Eagle. 


many pieces. About the year of 1720, open-work 
plates were made, these being formed with a waived 
outline, sometimes called a “bat-wing” on account 
of this shape. These were also fastened with the 
bolt and nut. 

The keyhole escutcheons of this 
large, being only a trifle smaller and more compact 


period were 
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Escutcheons in center 
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in form than the handle. Flat brass plate handles 
called “willow brasses” or “Queen Anne brasses” 
were first plain, then later elaborated with engrav- 
ing. 

As one screen picture melts slowly into another, 
so is the passage into and through the Georgian 
period, or as it is often called the transition period. 
During this time, from Queen Anne to Adam, the 
handles changed materially in style and were sel- 
dom of handicraft, but were stamped into a pattern 
in a metal die. After making a few dozen or more 
of this particular design the die was destroyed 
and other dies and patterns were substituted. For 
this reason few of any one sort are found. 

During this long period each bail was pinned 
through the oval, round, oblong or square-cornered 
“placque shaped” brass and fastened with a nut 
on the inner side of the drawer. Also at this time 
our American cabinetmakers were producing furni- 
ture fitted to the needs of our new country and 
using the various woods found in our forests. So 
the English makers of brasses were endeavoring to 
furnish us with the proper handles appropriate to 
our needs, and these designs were especially made 
to fit the American ideas. 

We have the placque bearing the ship laden with 
goods for our consumption and our other material 
needs. The placque with the bales of goods with 
a caduceus, the fabled staff or wand of Hermes or 
Mercury with the ship in the distance, symbolizing 
“Success to the trade,’ for Mercury was the patron 
god of commerce and gain, and this oval pattern 
is a beautiful design. There is also the square- 
cornered placque with the American Eagle bearing 
the shield and streamer on its stippled field, a much 
loved and very patriotic type, for “E Pluribus 
Unum” printed..on the streamer signifies “One 
Composed of Many.” These placques were espec- 
ially adapted to the styles of mahogany, walnut 
and cherry furniture then in vogue, and also to the 
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plain and curled maple pieces which were so ac- 
ceptable to the people. 

There were a great variety of designs, such as 
the “Pineapple,” “The Dove ot Peace,” “The Shep- 
herd.” Some of the placques were small and made 
in silver or Sheffield plate, to be fitly used on 
dainty work boxes and dressing glasses; being 
either embossed or ornamented with lines of bright 
cutting or wriggle work. The wire handles on 
some of them were quite frail, and it is surprising 
but true that many survived. The escutcheons 
matched the handles. 

These were in use from the end of the Queen 
Anne period (about 1720) through the time of the 
many designers from the first Chippendale to the 
Adam Brothers (about 1790), when daintily modeled 
handles and knobs manufactured of brass, ormolu 
or silver were appropriately fitted to the pieces for 
which they were made. 

Later in the Adam period the circular drop 
handle (or half round ball), falling inside the back 
plate and not breaking the outline, adorned many 
desks, chests and sideboards. 

This age finally merged into the Empire period 
(of which Adam was the forerunner). Then the 
brass knobs and the rosettes and ring became ex- 
ceedingly popular, as were “lion’s heads” and 
“baskets.” These styles were the mode until the 
Victorian period, when (about 1840) the heavier 
pieces of furniture required more substantial pulls; 
so for some time wood and glass knobs reigned 
supreme. 

The study of handles is an interesting one and 
with our present knowledge of these different 
periods we endeavor to fit them to their proper type 
of furniture. Therefore, whether the brass is old 
or new the furniture of each period from early 
Jacobean through the Victorian era can be made 
one harmonious and complete whole with its proper 
setting. 


Sheraton Type Knobs 
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Above are various Bat Wing Handles. Others are Willow pierced work and Bail Handles. 
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Mantel in a Winchester, Va., home, showing the two Stiegel 
flip glasses. Of noteworthy interest also are the pair of 
rosewood chaise longues. 
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THE SHUMATE SALE 


Auction Held in an Old Virginia Town of Accumulated Belongings of Four Genera- 
tions—It Was Well Worth Attending 
By T. KENNETH WOOD 


ROM all accounts, I had already missed one 
k wonderful sale in Virginia and as yet had not 

forgotten my keen disappointment when news 
of this one reached me. A Virginian the year before 
had sent me a Winchester newspaper containing this 
very alluring announcement : 

“Public Sale—Washington Antique Mahogany Furni- 
ture and Silver, at 2 P. M., in front of the Mansion 
House at Waverley, the Home of George Washing- 
ton’s nephew, George Fayette Washington. The un- 
dersigned will offer for sale a lot of Antique Mahog- 
any Furniture and Silver belonging to the Washing- 
tons. Including Sideboard, Grandfathers’ Clock, 
Tables, Chairs, Mirrors, Beds, etc. Terms Cash.” 

“Waverley” itself was to be sold, and on the day 
of the sale, the old colonial home and its few remain- 
ing acres reached the astonishing figure of $52,000, 
largely because of the romantic associations. The sale 
was expected to attain the highest pitch of com- 
petitive bidding and it did. 

It is of course pardonable and quite natural to men- 
tion the price paid for an article, as I shall do occa- 
sionally in my description of the Shumate Sale, but 
my objection is to the laying of undue emphasis upon 
“the getting of it for next to nothing” aspect, which 
seems to be the sad state of mind of so many. 

The sale seemed a signal for a great gathering of 
the Washington clan, real and alleged, for from 
every quarter they came,—from Louisiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina and other 
states. One may well appreciate my keen disappoint- 
ment at missing it even though Boston beckoned me. 

This later sale promised just as much of interest, 
though of an entirely different sort, judging from the 
widely published accounts of the old home and _ its 
contents as well as the many rumored peculiarities 
of its last surviving occupants. 

Two very aged maiden ladies, sisters, had recently 


passed away, leaving an old house literally packed to - 


the roof with the accumulated belongings of four 


generations. They were that kind of careful people 
who never destroyed anything nor gave anything 
away. They were reputed to be wealthy, though much 


inclined to act as if the opposite were true. As a 
matter of fact and record the final estimate of their 
estate was in the neighborhood of $175,000. 

There were well substantiated stories in circulation 
that large sums of money, in bills of denominations 
many years back, had been found by the adminis- 
trators under the old carpets, in the bedticks and 
hidden in books. Also, a caché of gold pieces in a 
secret drawer of a fine old slant top desk. In fact, 
loose money hidden promiscuously about everywhere. 
You can well imagine the highly stimulating effect of 
such tales upon the minds of those in attendance. No 
press agent was needed to advertise it. 


Needless to say, I had little expectation of being 
able to pick up any article worth while without pay- 
ing a top-notch price. The assembled dealers alone 
would see to this, I had no doubt. However, this did 
not deter my going nor lessen my feeling of keen 
I uncomplainingly stood out in a pour- 
ing December rain for two whole days and bought 
for myself nothing more than a half dozen old scrap- 
books and a little gray stoneware jug of pleasing 
shape, and I came away with many pleasant and 
amusing recollections, well repaid for my time and 
trouble. 

I journeyed from my home in northern Pennsylvania 
the day before the event. I found a rambling and 
much elongated old brick house made up of a series 
of illy communicating rooms, indicating a number of 
building periods. It set back from the street with a 
yard in front which was enclosed by a whitewashed 
paling fence. Behind were innumerable outhouses, 
and it was here the sale was already in progress. 

There is a saying that the eye sees only what it is 
trained to see, and the truth of this was exemplified 
in my noticing at the entrance of the back door an 
old cast-iron “fire-back” serving in place of a paving 
stone for the doorstep. Rust had corroded it almost 
beyond recognition, but the words “Elizabeth Furnace” 
were still legible, which identified it as a product of 
Lancaster County, Pa. In fact; this particular furnace 
is the one associated with “Baron” Stiegel. Speaking 
of Stiegel and Winchester reminds me of seeing on 
a mantlepiece there two genuine Stiegel flip glasses 
decorated with flowers in the usual manner. One had 
been painstakingly mended many years ago by bridg- 
ing a long crack with two or three tiny metal clips. 
They held flowers, and my hostess informed me they 
had been in the possession of the family for many 
generations. When told of their identity and probable 
value she announced they would be used as flower 
vases no longer. 

I was wandering through the upper rooms, which 
were bare of furniture, and had reached a small back 
bedroom with low sloping ceilings, the pole rafters 
and side supports of which were unplastered and ex- 
posed to view. Many nooks and crannies were left 
by the builders into which had been thrust paper and 
rags to keep out the cold. I saw what appeared to 
be a folded note with the corner turned down and 
drew forth a piece of fool’s-cap paper which bore in 
faded pencil marks the following legend: 

“July 20th, 1864. I have searched the Wm. H. 
Brown House for Arms and Amunition. I find 
there is none here. I found 1 Canteen, 1 Holster 
Pistol, 2 boxes Capps, 1 can of powder. 

“J. K. Mc’Keen, Co. C, 42nd. Tenn.” 


Winchester was a sadly harassed town during the 
Civil War, as it was the principal bone of contention 


anticipation. 
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The Shumate Home, Winchester, Va. 


of both armies. It was taken and retaken some twenty 
times. Each time that it was occupied by a new force 
diligent search and evidently a house to house canvas 
was made for concealed arms. Being Quakers, their 
non-combatant attitude laid them open to suspicion 
from both sides, and they were subjected to constant 
annoyance. 


There were at least a score of old scrap books sold, 
the numbers of which were only exceeded by the 
scores and scores of mammoth picture postal-card al- 
bums, every page complete with its quota of cards. 
The scrap books were big bulging affairs, and seemed 
to contain the chronicled events of the history of 
Winchester in newspaper clippings from the 1840’s to 
the present. I bid in some. 


A thrilling series of events occurred later in the 
day while the books were being sold. The library was 
of a nondescript character, and I was standing idly 
by taking no part in the bidding. A gentleman was 
engaged in leafing through a parcel of books, which 
he had bought for sixty cents. <A little commotion in 
his direction caused me to glance toward him. He 
was staring wonderingly at three ten dollar bills 
which lay revealed in the open book in his hand. In 
another second, the tableau was over, snap went the 
book and he gathered up his purchases and sauntered 
away. However, a dozen people had seen as much as 
Ihad: 


Could this be a clever trick to stimulate bidding? 
It must be, thought I, and smiled at its transparency. 
“Has that man any connection with the principals of 
this sale?” I asked a friend standing near. “None 
that I know of,” he answered, “he is an attorney prac- 
ticing in a neighboring county.” 

Later, all doubts as to its being a trick were set at 
rest in my mind when the auctioneer announced he 
had just heard that three ten dollar bills had been 
found by a purchaser in a book and that it should be 
returned, as it was the property of the estate. 
expected, books then commenced to go at 
mounting prices, the people buying eagerly. 


rapidly 


My stack of scrap-books was directly behind me, on 
the ground. I became aware of a man and a woman 
engaged in going through them. They evidently never 
thought of the impropriety of doing this, such was 
the prevailing excitement. In fact, everyone was do- 
ing it. I thought, “Oh! let them go, they will find 


As I 
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nothing.” Finally, the strain became too great for me 
and turning, | said rather apologetically: “Oh! I wish 
you would not do that.” Then they came out of their 
trance and looked up, a fashionably dressed man and 
My feeling 
about it was that if those books did harbor anything 
like real money the seclusion of my chamber was the 
place in which to find out, especially in view of the 
auctioneer’s announcement. 


his -wife engaged in a real treasure hunt. 


That evening they were carefully leafed through, 
showing that I too had succumbed to the psychology 
of the day. But, alas they gave up nothing except 
some valueless Confederate currency. 


Incidentally, the finding of the three tens by the 
legal gentleman was a genuine find. Did the legal 
gentleman return the money? JI never heard. The 
administrators had already found a great deal of 
money in the library and had simply missed finding 
these. 


There were two lovely old walnut Queen Anne 
mirrors to be sold, which attracted much attention 
among those who knew values. I ran across them in 
the main living room and was examining them when 
I heard myself addressed by a very distinguished 
looking elderly woman seated near by. 

“Do you like them?” she asked. Bending low, I 
answered: “Yes, I did like them.” Rather beseech- 
ingly, she then said: “I hope you are not going to 
bid on them, for I am here buying for the Regents. of 


A floor lamp made from the post of a carved mahogany 
high four-poster bed, 
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Mount Vernon.” That is interesting, thought I. For 
me to stand in the way of Mount Vernon’s possessing 
these two museum pieces, would indeed be unpatriotic 
and altogether unthinkable. At her next question, 
alas, I saw Mount Vernon’s prospects of obtaining the 
mirrors fade to nothingness. “Do you think I shall 
be able to get them for ten dollars each?” she said, 
confidingly. “No, Madam, they will certainly go 
higher than that,—much higher.” The smaller of the 
two, measuring ten by sixteen inches, sold for $61, 
while the other, slightly larger, brought $75, and they 
were cheap at that. Dealers got them both, and a 
week later in Philadelphia I saw one of them. 


There were a number of early American Windsor 
chairs in many of the various forms. These went 
rapidly at good prices, for they always make a strong 
appeal to lovers of old American furniture. In addi- 
tion, they have charm of line and the charm of sim- 
plicity. Some one had drawn attention to the fact 
that, even when looked at from the rear, they are 
attractive, a quality possessed by few. Really good 
specimens of American Windsors are becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to find. 


There were three early Windsor porch or garden 
settees sold which were charming because of the deli- 
cacy of construction and unusual length. In these 
settees, as is the case in all good Windsor types, ab- 
solutely no more wood had been used than was nec- 
essary for strength. That they might have come from 
Philadelphia itself, the “birthplace of the American 
Windsor,’ seemed quite possible to me. As they all 
differed in some minor detail, I could not decide 
which of the three I wanted most, and I lost out suc- 


cessively, in the spirited bidding on each one. They 
sold around a hundred dollars each. 
The Southern or Maryland Hitchcock chair is 


known in Winchester and vicinity as the “Adams” 
chair, named for an early maker of these chairs lo- 
cated there. They are still plentiful. Twelve of these 
chairs were sold at $12.00 each, and seemed to be 
much sought after, even at this price, which is not 
surprising considering the cost of some reproductions 
I have seen at twice as much. 


I was greatly disappointed at not finding any high 
four-post beds among those offered for sale, for that 
was an article for which I had long been searching. 
There were a number of low four-posters of the 
usual heavy type, made of combinations of poplar 
and pine. The tester bed is already an exceedingly 
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scarce article here, as I spent two whole weeks tour- 
ing Virginia last summer in quest of one, but with 
no success. In fact, I only found one mahogany high 
four-poster for sale, and that at $600, and the trip 
took us to tide-water and back. It was a mammoth 
Empire bed of carved mahogany seen at a small town 
on the last day of our tour in Virginia. It was not 
at all the type of bed I had in mind, and did not 
greatly tempt me, though the day will doubtless come 
when I shall regret passing it by. 


One hears so many sensational accounts of finding 
old mahogany beds being chopped up for firewood, 
that it fails to get much of a rise out of many of us, 
and I feel like apologizing for inflicting another such 
tale. I will let the picture speak for itself. The 
photograph shows a floor or ‘piano’ lamp made from 
the post of a real mahogany tester bed, and I think 
it must have been a beauty. 


The story, as told me by an acquaintance of a 
quarter century, is that the bed was an heirloom. One 
of the posts had been destroyed in some manner, I’ve 
forgotten how, and in order to preserve the other 
three from a like fate, she had had them made into 
floor lamps, giving one each to her two nieces and 
keeping one for herself. 


A few more minor details of this Virginia auction 
and I am through. A rather unique feature was the 
thousand yards of dress-goods which the sisters had 
accumulated through the years. There were handsome 
silks, fine linens, cashmeres, broadcloths, and calicos 
of many hues. Whole bolts of these, as well as single 
patterns still in their original store wrappings, had 
been carefully laid away and apparently forgotten. 
Homespun linen sheets sold readily for nine dollars a 
pair, while woven wool coverlids brought as high as 
$33. 

A small wooden doll minus a leg sold for $13. It 
was reputed to be 130 years old, and looked every 
year of it. It went to a dealer, who no doubt resold 
to a collector of these quaint and touching mementos 
of the past. 

A silhouette of “John Randolph of Roanoke” 
brought $33. It was one of the well-known full- 
lengths of this attenuated and gangling figure, evidenc- 


_ ing eccentricities of dress as well as of temperament. 


Incidentally, in pronouncing the name of Randolph be 
careful not to pronounce the ‘dolph’ as in dolphin but 
as “duff” in Mac-duff. I only mention this in order 
that readers may avoid serious trouble in Virginia. 


A silver teaspoon from “Waverly”, the ancestral home of George Fayette Washington. It is 9 inches m 
length and stamped “C B & Co.” with an eagle to the left and a star to the right 
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DININGROOM IN WILSON TA Vee 


The gateleg table above has twelve legs with rope turnings. 
The fireplace furnishings shown are: long-handled shovel, 
long-handled fork, trivet and copper tea pot, toaster, roaster, 
Revolutionary griddle, waffle iron, pots and brass, Revolu- 
tionary roasters, skewers and holders, long-handled frying- 
pan, coal carrier, pot lifters, and brass, iron, copper skimmers. 


Courtesy of Mr. Stephen Van Rensselaer 
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CHIIPPENDALE CHAIRS 


Began With the Dutch Back, but Widened It and Bent Top Rail—Variety of Designs 
Is Endless—Used Both Cabriole and Straight Legs 
By WILLIAM TATLOCK, M.A. 


Specially copyrighted, 


N writing a series of articles on chairs, of which 
this article is the fourth, I am concerned only with 
American chairs. Therefore I shall treat of chairs 

made by Chippendale himself or in England only so 
far as they supplemented his published 
patterns for American cabinetmakers. Indeed, were I 
to attempt to produce an article on English-made 
Chippendale chairs in America, I would be seriously 
hampered by lack of material, since for the most part 
they were imported by the people in the South in the 
days of their affluence, and the abundance of their 
wealth not only enabled them to purchase these and 
other luxuries from London but led also to their 
carelessly discarding them for subsequent styles which 
caught their fancy. Consequently few examples are 
now found in that part of the country. 

Chippendale was an exquisite carver in mahogany. 
To that wood, so eminently suited to 
elaborate designs, he confined his art. 
expert and assiduous in advertising. 


designs as 


intricate and 
He was no less 
With his advent 
in London in 1727 cabinetmaking became a business in 
the modern sense as well as an art. Certain personal 
qualities were his which served him well with the 
great who were attracted to his shop. He was not 
above indulging in gossip for the entertainment of his 
wealthy and leisure-enjoying patrons, nor to cater to 
their jaded appetites for novelty and the exquisite. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that for twenty-five years, 
until Adam disputed his reign, he was the dominant 
figure in the making of furniture or, at least, in dic- 
tating its forms, both in England and America. 

In 1753 Chippendale capitalized his popularity and 
asserted his authority by publishing a book of de- 
siens.: There is a certain insolence, as well as craft, 
revealed in the title, “The Gentleman and Cabinet- 
maker’s Director.” Note the definite article. He 
speaks not as one of a guild. His is the final word 
of authority. And the adroitness of the allusion to 
his patrons: this is a book for gentlemen. There is 
no thought of uplift in the mind of the writer. He 
does not affect a mission. Neither does he entirely 
forget others engaged in his trade. He has an eye to 
their imitation of his designs and their contribution to 
his reputation and his trade. 

However, we must concede that Chippendale is the 
first of the big names in chair designing and making. 
And we need not be surprised that many chairs were 
made in America after his designs. The influence of 
such a man could not be confined to the little island 
in which he lived. The colonies were in too close and 
constant touch with the mother country not to feel 
the influence and be affected’ by the example of so 
outstanding a figure. 

As I have already said, when we say Chippendale in 
this country we refer to the imitation of his designs 
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by American craftsmen. That there are many chairs 
in this country of this style confirms the record of a 
more enduring pepularity for his designs than for 
those of any other. ' 


American Chippendales follow the master in elab- 
orately and beautifully carved decorations. But it 


must be granted they follow him afar off. They are 


not to be compared in richness of decoration and 
beauty of form with the English Chippendales. 
Chippendale began with the Dutch back. But he 


quickly modified it. He widened the entire chair and 
bent the top-rail into a Cupid’s bow. Occasionally, to 
be sure, he turned down the ends of the bow into the 
uprights like a true Dutch chair, but more commonly 
he finished them with a slight upward curve. Up to 
his time, the broad central splat had been for the 
most part plain. Chippendale appropriated it to his 
own use, and so altered it as to render it one of the 


most characteristic features of his designs. He never 


English Chippendale Ladderback Armchair 
Courtesy of Lewis, Son & Munves 
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Some examples of the Chippendale style 
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got away from the fiddle or vase shape, but within 
its boundaries he permitted his imagination to run riot. 
From simple piercing of the splat to intricate and in- 
volved weavings of ribbon-like carvings, vertical 
curves and figures borrowed from the Gothic his skill- 
ful carving led him to the very forefront of his com- 
petitors. The variety of his splatbacks seem endless. 
As a rule we must concede their beauty. Subsequent 
designers have ever been his debtors. As a carver he 
has hardly been equaled. 


Nor did Chippendale confine his art to the carving 
of the back. Decorations upon the knees and the feet 
of cabricle legs also benefited by his imagination and 
skill. 


Largely influenced by the French, he yet borrowed 
from the Dutch the bandy-leg, splat, and shell orna- 
mentation of the Queen Anne period, creating of 
these various elements a distinct English type. Some- 
times he discarded the cabriole for the straight leg, 
innocent of taper, whose severe plainness afforded a 
happy contrast to the elaborate backs. 


The Cupid’s bow form of the top rail places the so- 
called ladderbacks among Chippendale designs. This 
proved a popular design. It is a sort of glorified 
slatback. Three to four horizontal slats take the place 
of the central splat. He carved these in waving lines, 
to accord with the top rail. Scme of the carvings are 
quite simple. Others repeat the ribbon-like weavings 
of the typical Chippendale. 


This versatile and alert designer followed the ex- 
ample of the Dutch, who half a century before in 
the pursuit of trade in the East had found in China 
the ball and claw foot. and incontinently borrowed it, 
adapting from the same source a variety of designs. 
In these bold departures from tradition he was found 
fault with by some of his contemporaries, who ques- 
tioned if all his designs could be executed. His critics 
leveled their shafts particularly at his Gothic and 
Chinese styles. They do not seem to have shaken his 
confidence, if we may judge by what he says to them 
in the preface to his “Director”: 


“Upon the whole I have given no design but what 
may be executed with advantage by the hands of skill- 
ful workmen, though scme of the profession have been 
diligent enough to represent them (especially those 
after the Gothic and Chinese manner), as so many 
‘specious drawings, impossible to be worked off by any 
mechanic whatever. I will not scruple to attribute 
this to malice, ignorance and inability; and I am con- 
fidant I can convince all noblemen, gentlemen, or 
others who will honor me with their commands that 
every design in the book can be improved both as to 
beauty and enrichment in the execution of it by their 
most obedient servant, Thomas Chippendale.” 


Surely Thomas Chippendale was no timid and self- 
doubting soul. It would seem to be little wonder that 
he carried all before him, and that with a high hand. 


English chairs from Chippendale designs, I claim, 
excel American chairs in every way. As a rule they 
are larger. Where the American cabinetmakers failed 
was in fineness of detail. It takes little imagination 
to realize that a great difference in total effect re- 
sulted. The American backs do not want for hand- 
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some carving, but the legs are usually plain and the 
rails of a width to produce a board-like effect in the 
lower part of the chair, a serious detraction from the 
‘beauty of the back. 


Chippendale seems to have exhausted the possibili- 
ties of Chinese suggestion. No one since his day has 
attempted to exploit it. Those who would criticise it 
should recall the chair backs in which he has carved 
in intricate and involved designs the hard material in 
which he wrought till it seemed to the observer that 
he had before him woven ribbons of a rich and shin- 
ing hue. These certainly excuse much of the over- 
ornamentation and fussiness of some of his pieces. 


One contribution he made which it would be un- 
grateful for lovers of ease and ample comeliness to 
forget, the large chairs intended for a place beside 
the open fire. These had soft deep cushions for com- 
fort, and no justly appraising eye would miss their 
fine proportions. The wide wings of these chairs af- 
forded grateful protection from drafts in the days 
when the only source of warmth was the fireplace. 
To these—and so to their creator—we are indebted 
for the alluring name ‘Easy Chair.” 


Of course, Chippendale made a roundabout chair 
with his favorite splats. He was too wise to pass by 
such a good seller in the day of its popularity. 


The designs of this great chairmaker had a longer 
vogue in this country than in England. Perhaps the 
competition of the designs of Adam affected more 
quickly his popularity there than on this side of the 
water. But however we may admire the designs of 
the great Adam, we can not be sorry that Chippen- 
dale held the popular taste so long, so great was his 
contribution to beauty of design and to the cabinet- 
maker’s art, as he bridged the chasm between the 
plainer chairs of his predecessors and the prized 
forms of a Hepplewhite and a Sheraton. 


708 
THE Kentucky RIrte. By Captain John G. W. Dil- 
lon. Edited by Kendrick Schofield, with a foreword 
by Capt. William de V. Foulke. Published by the 
Natl. Rifle Assn. of America, Washington, D. C. 

Profusely illustrated. Price $10.00. 

“The Kentucky Rifle” is a study of the origin and 
development of a purely American type of firearm, with 
accurate historical data concerning early Colonial gun- 
smiths. There are 126 plates shown. Great care has 
been taken in the explanatory matter for each plate, 
thus making “The Kentucky Rifle” of unusual value as 
a reference. The foreword is a discussion of the evo- 
lution of firearms from the earliest use of gunpowder 
in shoulder weapons, and emphasizes the importance of 
the progress of flint ignition. In America the flintlock 
reached the highest degree of accuracy in the old 
Kentucky rifle. The earliest breech-loading rifle was 
the “Hall”. This pioneer rifle was first made in Penn- 
sylvania and was the great weapon of defense against 
the Indian in the early Western pioneer days. There 
are twenty chapters in the book, which is written in 
an instructive manner, but is intensely interesting as 
well to the man who is not familiar with firearms. To 
the collector of American firearms the work is in- 
valuable. 
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Votive Model of a Spanish Galleon. This early 
Sixteenth Century ship model is unique historic- 
ally and as a work of art. It ‘was found in a chapel 
in the hills of Spain near Burgos, where it had 
been placed as a thank offering for the safe return 
from a perlious voyage. 


Stern view showing more of the fine carv- 
ing. Only the sails have needed restoring. 
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SHIP MODELS 


Scale Models Were Made Before the Building of Real Ships — Some Were Most 
Elaborately Carved and Gilded 


By CAPTAIN E. ARMITAGE McCANN 
ar tile 


The Earliest Models 


An Egyptian Funerary Model of 2000 B. C—TIn the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


ATER-BORNE craft of some kind have been 

\ \ made since the dawn of man’s intelligence, 

but naturally models of vessels, having little or 
no utilitarian value, were not made until zons later, 
when man had arrived at a period of civilization in 
which he intelligently employed his leisure in the arts 
and crafts, and made things because he wanted to and 
not because he had to. 

This point would appear to be during the Paleolithic 
age, perhaps some half-million years ago. 

It is possible that ship models were made during 
this and the stone and bronze ages which followed, 
but if so they were presumably made of fragile pot- 
tery, as the easiest medium for a craftsman without 
steel tools, and of them we have no record. 

The earliest known ship models are those of the 
comparatively recent date of about 2000 B.C. For 
these fine examples we are indebted to the Egyptian 
religion, which prescribed the careful preservation of 
the dead and the burying with them of models, the 
spirits of which would supply the daily needs of the 
master’s spirit on his long journey. 

These are included in the term of funerary models, 


which strictly speaking are those of the mystic barges 
to accompany the Sun on its journeys, which a later 
cult of Upper Egypt required a man to prepare for 
burial with him. Such models are of great historic 
value, but are strictly museum pieces. 

Some of the Chinese carvings in soapstone and 
ivory with a ship motif date away back into the B.C. 
period, but more of them to the Fourteenth Century 
A.D. and later. These, however, can hardly be cor- 
rectly called ship models, the earliest known of 
which, other than the funerary, are votive models. 

These have been made, even before the Christian 
era, by sailors on their ships, and by them presented, 
at the conclusion of voyages, to temples and churches 
as thank-offerings for deliverance from sea perils. 

In modern times the seaman has lost much of his 
awe and terror of the elements he strives against and, 
with them, his superstition and religious fervor in 
times of stress; consequently when he does make a 
model it is more often for his sweetheart than for his 
deity. Nevertheless such offerings are still occasion- 
ally made. 

Votive models of boats, presumably very ancient, 
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are to be found in Chinese pagodas; similar offerings 
are preserved in Jutland, said to date from the first 
century. These latter are of gold, which accounts 
for their preservation, but makes it unlikely that they 
were sailor-made. Pottery votive ships have been 
found in the ruins of Cyprus and Carthage. 

From these few almost prehistoric models one has 
to come down the ages to the Fifteenth Century for 
examples, and of these there are but few existing, 
though there is evidence that others, now lost, were 
made. The most noticeable example of that period 
left to us is a Kraeck dated about’ 1459 and the cocca 
or cog in the Naval Museum of Venice. 

For this and the following century we have only a 
comparatively few (sailor-made) votive ships to mark 
the progress in shipbuilding. These are to be seen in 
the older churches and chapels of the Catholic coun- 
tries, a very few of them now finding their way to 
America. 

Whether such models should be left in the hallowed 
precincts for which they were made, or should be dis- 
tributed for our instruction and entertainment is an 
ethical question which need not be discussed here. 

In considering early examples of this art, it must be 
remembered that ship models are necessarily fragile; 
also that in those days and, in fact, for many years 
later, old things were regarded as rubbish. 

These votive models were hung in chains or stood 
in niches, to which inaccesible positions, obviating all 
handling or even dusting, is due their preservation 
through the centuries. 

Throughout Europe they may still be seen, giving 
mute testimony to perilous voyages, safely accom- 
plished. In England they were once plentiful, but were 


A modern instance of a ship model placed as a votive 
offering in a Brooklyn church by three survivors 
of the torpedoed transport President Lincoln 
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nearly all destroyed as idolatrous and wicked baubles. 

As is natural, some of these votive ships are of the 
crudest workmanship, but others are most carefully 
and beautifully wrought, forming historic notes of the 
utmost value. One such, accredited to the early Six- 
teenth Century, was recently sold in New York. It 


was found in a chapel near Burgos in Spain. It is 
most elaborately carved with lions, serpents, full 
length figures and other ornaments. The hull is 


planked with oak and twenty-four guns are mounted. 
The sails, which are new, carry the original decorations. 


Another such model, of the early Seventeenth Cen- 
tury which reached this country, though not so fine as 
this is richly carved and mounts forty ancient cannon. 

No antique ship models may be said to have any 
definite commercial price, but the auction value of 
such as these is a few thousand dollars. 

From votive models the natural transition is to the 
practice of making models that are truly to scale, as 
a whole and in detail. Such models were made at the 
beginning of the Seventeenth Century, but not in any 
considerable quantity until some hundred years later. 

Scale models were made before the building of the 
real ships, to try out the lines and rig and from which 
to fashion the sea-going vessel; or made partly with 
that idea and partly to gain the approval of the king 
and court, so that funds would be forthcoming for 
the building. When that idea was in view they were 
most elaborately carved and gilded, to look worthy of 
the King’s Majesty. 

Some very similar models were made in the Royal 
dockyards, after the building of the ships, for men 
in power who desired them, for much the same rea- 
sons that we do now. Many of these models were 
sufficiently prized to have come down to us, occasion- 
ally in a perfect condition. These types will be con- 
sidered in a later installment. 

At this point it might be well to decide the question 
of: “What is a ship-model?” This is quite necessary, 
because there are many objects to be found which 
masquerade under that title. One can hardly pick up 
a newspaper without finding advertisements announc- 
ing ship models for $12:50, $25, $50, or what you will, 
and these, strictly speaking, are not ship-models. 
They are made in factories, by peasant labor and in 
prisons, in Nurenburg, Munich and even in this coun- 
try. They bear but little resemblance to any ship that 
ever floated and are, in reality, decorations with ship 
motifs; as such they have their place, but should not 
be called models. 

There are other little ships that might be termed 
decorative—or sketch-models, which are sufficiently 
accurate to be seamanlike and have enough detail— 
more or less to scale—to gain and hold one’s interest; 
these are naturally more costly, but are well worth 
the difference in price. 

Another type is the sailor-made model, including vo- 
tive models, which, though seldom very true to scale, 
maintain their value through qualities of their own. 
The eye was, as a rule, the sole judge of size, but 
the sailor knew intimately the visible parts of his ship 
and his sometimes quaint mis-proportions may even 
give value to his work. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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The Antiquarian Meanders 


N his spring “cruise” the Antiquarian could not 
help but notice the increasing tendency of the 
antique dealers of smaller cities toward marking 

in plain figures the prices asked. In any other line 
of business anything but a standard price, alike to 
all, is never thought of. The antique business has 
been subjected to such a variety of exaggerations 
that a prospective purchaser who felt he was un- 
qualified to appraise values for himself, entered a 
shop with many misgivings. Reliable as the dealer 
might be, he was under a considerable handicap. 
The tales of other days continually came to mind. 
In those days the price to the man in the car 
might be quite different to that for the man who 
parked around the corner and walked. In justice 
to the dealer, it must be confessed that there is 
good logic from his point of view in using letters 
to conceal prices. Let him have the good fortune 
to secure a piece for $40 and mark it $100 and 
his neighbors are in a furor. They overlook his 
time, his truckage, his refinishing, his investment, 
his insurance, his advertising, his salesmanship. 
Only about twenty per cent of his selling price is 
profit, but village neighbors lose sight of that. The 
next time any antique is to be sold by an individual 
in his town, the price is prohibitive. Yet the trend 
toward clearly marked prices is in the right direc- 
tion and will result in more confidence, and con- 
fidence must always result in more sales, for even 
those who can rely upon their own judgment lean 
toward those dealers in whom they have the 
greatest confidence. 


wise young man resides. Three years ago he 

was willed a tidy little fortune of $40,000. Now 
that is not much according to present-day standards, 
but to him it spelled opportunity with a capital ©) late 
had a fair knowledge of antique furniture, but knew 
nothing of old glass or any of the other by-products 
of the antique world. But soon as possible he bought 


Ne: a thousand miles from New York City a 


a truck, filled the gas tank and started out to buy.- 


This, as before stated, was three years ago, and there 
was no great demand for the old furniture. Grad- 
ually, as he picked up a piece here and there, his 
education progressed, until he became a fair judge of 
what was good. The first year he filled his home 
with some reasonably fine pieces, but now has his 
barn also packed, even the haymows are bursting with 
antiques instead of hay. But his cash money was all 
gone, and one would think he might be ready to sell. 
Not he. Coming to New York he visited a wealthy 
collector, told his story, and requested a loan on the 
furniture he had stored. After the wise young man’s 
tale was verified the w. c. wanted to be declared in, 
if you know what I mean, on the cachéd treasures, 
but finally compromised by loaning $50,000 (note, it 


was a loan and $10,000 more than the original capi- 
tal), with the proviso that he should have his choice 
of one piece. The wise young man is now out spend- 
ing the $50,000 for still more early Americana. It 
does beat all how the young generation sees an op- 
portunity and grasps it. If this sort of thing keeps 
up, even the dealers in antiques will hesitate to sell 
very much of their stock! But the young man will 
finally be compelled to place some of this accumu- 
lation on the market in order to repay the loan. 
When that day comes there will be a rather in- 
teresting time. 


HE vogue for collecting in America is tending 

more particularly to the large things and the 

ornamental, such as pieces of furniture and 
decorative china or glass. The more useful old 
pieces, the things that would show wear from use 
in daily life, do not seem to be in such demand as 
one might expect. China, when it comes into the 
hands of a collector, becomes ornamental. In the 
case of sets they are usually held in great esteem 
and remain unused. One of the most interesting 
of the commonplace furnishings of olden times is 
the knife and fork. The table knife, as we know 
it, is the result of improvements from the hatchet 
type of adz. At the Victoria and Albert Museum 
in London is housed a very remarkable collection 
of knives and forks. In its evolution the hatchet- 
shaped blades assumed a curve and the cutting 
edge was ground on the outer bend. The early 
metal specimens show long accentuated blades, 
usually of copper. As in the case of weapons, the 
bronze cap and other decorations were subsequent 
developments. Early in the Seventeenth Century, 
porcelain and earthenware handles became popular 
for knives and forks both in France and England. 


* * * 


ian during the past two years the best time to 
collection at the New York auction 
houses—such as the American Art Association, the 
Plaza Art Galleries, the Anderson, Raines, Clarke’s, 
Silo’s, is from the first week in January to about the 
middle of April. October and November are good 
months, but the best. December does not 
loom up as a winner—people are not receptive. 
Good sales can sometimes be pulled off from Sep- 
tember 15th to 30th if the proper goods are for 
sale. At that time prospective purchasers are in a 
receptive mood. They have had a rest. ‘Dealers 
are commencing to think of the coming winter 
season, and decide they need a few more pieces 
with which to carry on. The average charge is 
from 15 to 25 per cent but no auction house wants 
to handle a small and inferior collection at this 


\ CCORDING to data collected by the Antiquar- 


sell a 


not 
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figure; it cannot be done, the expense is too great. 
Every auction house wants the consignment to 
bring good prices—it adds to their prestige natur- 
ally, and people are quick to hear about it. But 
irrespective of how well an auction is staged, there 
is always the element of chance, it is a gamble, 
almost to the same extent as getting married. 


* * * 


at the development of the antique business dur- 

ing the last two years. Much of this has been 
the result. of an increasing realization among collec- 
tors and dealers alike that competition is not harm- 
ful but rather is to be encouraged. Competition in 
some businesses means curtailment of opportunity. 
Competition in the antique business attracts buyers, 
and results in more business for all concerned. The 
Antiquarian in his meanderings, has found a dawning 
realization of this fact and a spirit of helpfulness and 
willingness to assist collectors, whether they buy to 
sell or for their homes. A great traffic among dealers 
has developed. Display of knowledge creates con- 
fidence in the minds of many collectors, and success- 
ful is the antique dealer who builds his business on 
the confidence of his clients. Such a foundation is 
a valuable asset to the antique business as a whole, 
and this fact is being realized more and more. 


Ga of antiques cannot fail to marvel 


* * * 


surprise to see the huge stocks of American an- 

tiques and near antiques shown by dealers. After 
spending the winter in combing the back roads and 
lanes of the country districts the Antiquarian was 
amazed to find how many good pieces have been 
resurrected. But the coy dealers are insisting on their 
palms being covered with more silver than ever, be- 
fore they permit their good pieces to leave their 
possession. In fact, several say they are not selling 
this season—that good Early American furniture is the 
best investment they know. Be that as it may, in a 
month these dealers will commence to let go, for the 
winter cometh and more of the wherewithall is needed 
to carry on. 


\fe touring over the New England field it was a 


* * * 


but finds a ready market in the West. From 

present indications in a few years when Early 
Americana is exhausted, Empire furniture will be 
sought, and then the furniture scout will be com- 
pelled to travel to the Mississippi and further West 
to bring back the orphan which is now being shunned. 
Pennsylvania dealers seem to sense this future demand 
more clearly than New Englanders, judging from the 
stocks carried. 


| Bini furniture is not in demand in the East, 


* * * 


HE antique business is full of surprises. A 
Pennsylvania dealer bought from an old lady a 
wonderful gateleg table. He did not pay much 
for it, but did pay what she asked without trying to 
beat down the price. On leaving the house he caught 
a glimpse through a partly opened door of a high- 
boy which made him gasp with amazement. A real 
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Savery! He thought there were no more to be 
found, but here was another, without doubt. In a 
few days he returned along that road and stopped to 
chat with the owner. Finally he opened negotiations: 
“T saw a highboy in the side room and would like to 
buy it.” The lady did not care to sell. This made 
him all the more eager. He finally produced fourteen 
$50.00 bills and laid them out one by one on the 
table. “If you will write a receipt for the highboy I 
will pay you $700.00.” “Mr. , It 1S not aworth 
nearly that amount.” “Never mind, I want it, and 
am willing to pay $700.00. Let me write the agree- 
ment; here is the money. I'll send my man to-mor- 
row.” Protesting that it was not nearly so valuable, 
the lady did as she was told. When all was settled 
they went into the room to examine the piece. At a 
glance he saw it was a reproduction. But he was 
game. “Just what I wanted,” he said. Next day his 
man called, took away the piece and it was turned 
over to a second-hand man. 


** * * 


AVE you ever noticed when a collector or an- 
H tique dealer examines your particular pet pieces. 

be they furniture, glass, china or whatnot, he 
does not particularly enthuse except in a polite way 
to show his interest? Have you ever noted after 
that man has bought some of those same pieces at 
your auction—we all have or expect to have an auc- 
tion—his changed demeanor? "Tis the pride of pos- 
session. Usually these antiques which one knows 
are good, after being owned by one individual for 
five or six years, acquire a real honest-to-goodness 
pedigree, “Been in the family seven generations, 
you know.” Such is human nature as exemplified 
by many antique collectors. 


* * * 


imported from England, France, Spain and 

Italy. Some New York antique dealers cross the 
sea three or more times each year. Others have resi- 
dent buyers in Europe and call them to New York 
once or twice annually. Still more, however, pur- 
chase from the wholesale importer, who has a show- 
room and storage quarters for his stock in or near 
New York. As yet these wholesalers have not. in- 
vaded the Western cities—at least few have. But the 


| ee realize how much antique furniture is being 


‘Antiquarian has been informed of several who con- 


template branches in the West, with headquarters in 
New York. These pioneers without doubt will reap 
a golden harvest.. The Hayloft Antique Shop, of 
Whitemarsh, Pa., has opened a branch shop at 
Glencoe, Ill, a Chicago suburb. 


* * * 


ican Pewter,” is the latest book on this 

subject. It is evident, after perusal, that Mr. 
Myers has spent much time in research and careful 
preparation. There are many illustrations and some 
touchmarks which we believe have never before been 
shown. The price is but $6.00, and the book is 
worth it. 


I OUIS Guerineau Myers’ “Some Notes on Amer- 


me 
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ANIMALS IN VICTORIAN GLASS 


An Entire Series Made at Sandwich, Mass., Decorated With Camphor Glass Lions— 
Small “Biddies’”” Are Attractive 
By LURA WOODSIDE WATKINS 


Duck of milk-white glass with 
red eyes 


valuable or beautiful often hold the deepest 

place in our affections. In this category are 
the glass animals made during the last quarter of 
the Nineteenth Century. Not very old, to be sure, 
but possessed of a sort of charm that makes col- 
lectors hasten to salvage them before they become 
too rare. 


\ NTIQUES that are merely quaint rather than 


The hens setting on nests are perhaps the com- 
monest of all the varied ideas that caught the glass- 
maker’s fancy. They were doubtless inspired by 
the gaily-decorated china hens from Staffordshire, 
England, and are designed for the same purpose— 
a covered receptacle for boiled eggs. In America, 
however, the glass hens did double duty. When 
sold they were filled with prepared mustard; and 
of course the pretty container was an inducement 
to buy. The Sandwich Glass Company made these 
hens, and other animals on nests, for the West 
Mustard Company, and some of them have been 
found bearing the original red and orange labels of 
that firm. A glass factory in Zanesville, Ohio, 
made these animals, too; and Phoenixville, Pennsyl- 
vania, brought out a similar product in a marbled 
glass of dull purple and white, or ochre and white, 


The most ordinary hens are in milk-white glass, 
with red eyes, but they are also found in opaque 
blue, a translucent white—“camphor glass’—and 
less commonly in black, or in clear white, blue, or 
amber. Some of them are as large as a real bantam, 
some of medium size, and some not more than five 
inches long. The small “biddies” are really very 
attractive, and in these days of light breakfasts, 
far more useful as bon-bon dishes than for boiled 
eggs. 

In order to suit the varied tastes of the consumer 
of mustard, other animals, domestic and wild, were 
modeled to form the covers of the nests or baskets. 
Cats and dogs, some of them half blue and half 


Clear glass duck 


Hen of milk-white glass with 
red eyes 

white, appeared, 

swans, lions, 


and ducks, squirrels, rabbits, 
and turtles were added to the list. 
Some of these animals, especially those on long 
narrow bases, are decidedly late glass, being of 
the same period as the containers surmounted by 
heads of Admiral Dewey or President McKinley— 
that is, about 1898. None of these smaller animals 
have the charm of the earlier hens, although I have 
seen a duck in clear yellowish-green glass that sur- 
passed them in its naive naturalism. The duck 
illustrated goes a step beyond the naturalistic ten- 
dencies of the period, and is really beautiful and 
artistic. Its wings and markings are suggested in 
truly conventional manner. 


Antedating the mustard containers and far more 
rare are the little bird salts made at Sandwich. 
These birds have wings and tail upraised, and hold 
a little ball in the beak The black is hollowed out 
for salt, and they are small enough for individual 
serving. They were made in clear glass in dark 
and light blue, canary yellow, and amber, and in 
translucent blue. Another variation, which I have 
found in white and in blue glass, has the wings 
spread out and downward. These little birds are 
quite the daintiest and most attractive of any of 
the Victorian animals, and are unusual enough to 
add zest to the search. Frog salt-cellars, similarly 
fashioned, are more unusual, but less desirable. 


Larger salt-cellars in the shape of swans with 
gracefully curving necks are among the loveliest 
creatures in the glass menagerie. In _ beautiful 
translucent glass, with its softened outlines, they 
appear decidedly realistic. Swans are not to be 
found in every collector’s cabinet, although I have 
seen a set of six gathered by one patient enthusiast. 


During the last years of the Sandwich factory 
curious jars in the shape of bears were made to 
hold bear’s grease, the ointment that took the place 
of “slikum” for the Valentinos of other days. Even 
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after the factory had been deserted, and its ware- 


houses burned, quantitic’ of glass bear’ heads were. 


unearthed from the’refuse. The boys-in. Sandwich, 
who delight in digging about the ruins, amused 
themselves by throwing these relics into ‘the éreek 
they discovered that they had commercial 
(he bears are more often seen in black or 
white, although they were made as well in deep 


until 
value. 


purple; and they are a little less than four inches 
in héight, «A> larger+sized white bear was displayed 
in the exhibit of Sandwich glass at the Sandwich 
Historical Society last August. These funny little 
animals, reminding us as they do of an old-time 
custom, strike a note of humor in any collection. 

The use of naturalistic motives was so common 
in the Victorian era that cannot go far 
“antiqueing” without running across other examples 
of the animal in glass. There was a whole series 
made at Sandwich decorated with camphor glass 
lions, which on the covered pieces are complete 
images, and form the knobs. Other sets show an 
eagle used in the same way. The lion is indeed a 
favorite subject, quite inappropriately at times, as 
in the case of the ferocious beast which gazes out 
of the center of a bread-plate surrounded by the 
motto—‘Give Us This Day Our Daily Bread.” 

A conventionalized dolphin on a piece stamps it 
at once as of the period from 1840 to 1870. The 
motive is familiar to us all in the dolphin candle- 
sticks is less 
commonly seen as base for lamp or comport, but 
it was so used. The dolphin has always been em- 
ployed as a decorative subject, but it seems partic- 
ularly appropriate for a Cape Code product. 

Other fish appear, too, in pressed glass. I have 
seen*an interesting dish in the form of two slender 
fishes side by side, and a distinctive salad set of 
opaque white, with large plate and smaller ones, 
each shaped like a plump sunfish. Pieces of this 


one 


now so frequently reproduced. It 


kind suggest seabreezes, and would be doubly at- 
tractive in a seaside home 
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All sorts of animals will be encountered on the 
match-safes, toothpick-holders and other geegaws 
of a cluttery age. Some of them are amusing, like 
the dog holding his master’s hat—the hat for tooth- 
picks, of course. Little squirrels are sometimes 
seen frisking about saltcellars and matchsafes, and 
kittens and rabbits disport themselves also on the 
smaller pieces. An attractive paper-weight, sur- 
mounted by a fierce-looking bulldog, may be found 
either in the jet black or the milk white of Sand- 
wich glass. 

A collector of Victorian animals may always look 
forward confidently to something new, as there 
seems to be no end to the forms made. A col- 
lection of hens alone would run into many pieces. 
Such a hobby would be a pleasing one for a child, 
and would have a greatly enhanced value in the 
years to come. The grown-up would find the ele- 
ment of humor, added to the naive charm of the 
animals, ~sufficient reward for the time spent in 
gathering them. 


SHIP MODELS 
(Continued from page 44) 

The ideal modern model is, of course, that made by 
the sailor, or ex-sailor, who works to scale, with the 
right tools and material to hand. 

A model of anything is an exact miniature of the 
larger object, with the several parts in due propor- 
tion and arrangement. Only such should be termed 
scale-models, but some latitude will be granted to in- 
clude in ship models those which, in a reasonable de- 
gree, approach this consummation. These principal 
types can again be subdivided into almost innumerable 
classes. 

While on the subject of nomenclature it is advis- 
able to make clear the use of the word “ship” in these 
articles. A ship, in the strictly technical, modern 
meaning, is a vessel having three or more masts, 
square-rigged (with yards) on each, but in the vaguer 
sense, here used, it is any sea-going vessel, as dis- 
tinct from a “boat” which is a small, long-shore craft. 

It is a great pity that we have no models of ships 
of the period from about 2000 B.C. to about 1500 
A.D., nor in fact much record of any kind; but from 
such data as has been found, many models have been 
made in recent times. When these are made by a 
careful expert, they are more reliable than pictures 
as historic data, and are usually very picturesque. 
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Early American mahogany chest on chest. Beautiful old 
piece secured in Philadelphia, which originally belonged to 
the Huntington Collection. Circa 1750-1775. 


Courtesy of Mr. Jacob Margolis. 
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S. Elizabeth York 


MATTAPOISETT MIASSACH USETTS 


At The Frances Nye House 


MAIN ROAD TO CAPE COD VIA NEW BEDFORD 


OFFERINGS FOR JULY 


Fine Tavern Table, square. | Curly Maple Slant top 


Fine oval Tavern Table. Desk. 

Set of Windsor Chairs. Carved Clock (Henry 
Some fine early Lanterns. Terry). 

Good camphor wood Writ- | Scrolltop Clock (Eli 


ing Desk. | Terry). 


Very fine general collections of Bureaus, Tables, Chairs, 
Footstools, Mirrors, Clocks, Stands, Pewter, Glass, 
China, Shawls, Toile de Jouy, Quilts, Spreads, Cover- 
lets, Rugs, Lustre, Brass, Jewelry, Staffordshire orna- 
ments. 


We guarantee everything to be as represented, so you 
may feel safe in ordering by phone or mail if you 
cannot call. 


Telephone 143 Mattapoisett, Mass. 
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The Stockbridge Antique Shop 
Vie VeeNAIT ALS bl eerop: 


129 E. 59th St., Room 8, New York 


Collection of Early American Clocks on view and 
sale, including a Terry 
Colt Revolvers Associated with Stonewall Jackson 


A COLLECTION OF FIREARMS 


Clock Repairing, Paintings Restored, Furniture Re- 
paired. Painted Screens made to order 
Clock Dial Mirror Kentucky Guns 
Powder Flasks Powder Horns 
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“The Old Print Shop”’ 


150 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York City 


LOY RIOIZZZVOY DIA} 


Where can be found one of the largest 


Collections of Prints in America— 


Portraits of Eminent People 
Old New York Prints 


Color Mezzotints 


Sporting Prints 
Currier & Ives 
Fashion Plates 
Etchings 
Maps 
And many other interesting subjects. 
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The 
Sampler, 


Ovlears, lass. 


AMERICAN COTTAGE 
ANTIQUES 
ON CAPE COD 


HARRY BREWER 


Old Homestead 
ANTIQUES 
Large collection of authentic pieces, including Staf- 
fordshire Groups, Pitchers, Needlework Samplers, Fans, 
Silhouettes, Lustre Pottery, Enamels, Pewter, Brass, 
Bronze, Snuff Boxes, Ivory Carvings, Colored and 
White Glass, Furniture in Pine, Maple and other 
Woods, Ship Pictures, etc. 
EVER CHANGING STOCK 
Wholesale and Retail Shipments to 
U. S. and Colonies through Cameron, Smith & Co. 


40 HANwWay ST. LONDON, W., I. 
Two Doors from Oxford Street 
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HE BURGESS H. STONE'S ANTIQUE SHOP 


EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
HOOKED RUGS 
358 W. Putnam Ave.—Boston Post Road CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 
GLASSWARE 


Greenwich, Conn. 
Phone 1213 138 Charles Street Boston, Mass. 


Bie THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 
ca Sat We hold 1,250,000 vols., second-hand and new, 


locas ats ata every conceivable subject. Books on approval. 
Also Rare Books, Out-of-Print Books, and sets 
ALFRED M. UHLER of Authors. Catalogues free (20 issued). Out- 


on the ik : : . 
4 ine your requirement : - 
PerinctoniRond. ine y q s and interests. Commis 
sions executed. 


CONCORD, MASS. 
Telephone 215-W 


FOYLES, 
121 Charing Cross Road, LONDON, ENGLAND 


Established 1896 Telephone 3528 A N iT | Q U E 5 
Visit the “Old Reliable” At Reasonable Prices 


THORPES ANTIQUE’ SHOPPE SHIP MODELS 


321 West Front Street PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY CAREFULLY RESTORED 
CHAS. H. PALMER, Proprietor 
When you are searching for an Antique, visit my Shoppe and DONALD M. TIFFANY 
select from my extensive stock. 106 Broadway, Bayside, Jer 


MAYFIELD’S ANTIQUE SHOP ae econ age 
Boston Post Road, Noroton, Conn. : Antiques of All Kinds 
LARGEST COLLECTION OF FURNITURE, GLASS, CHINA, POTTERY 
OLD GLASS, CHINA AND PRINTS 
CURIOS IN NEW ENGLAND. Ship Models and other Whaling Items—Fireplace Fittings 


22-24 N. Water Street, New Bedford, Mass. 


MITCHELL'S AUCTION ROOMS HODGE PODGE SHOP 
ANTIQUES 


Spring 7017 
J. M. MITCHELL, Auctioneer and Appraiser Louise Middleton Chapman 


49 CHRISTOPHER ST., 
At Sheridan Square 
New York 


173 Greenwich Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 


Antique Auctions conducted for Dealers or Private Parties 


SPINNING WHEEL SHOP STEPHEN K. NAGY 
ANTIQUES COLLECTION OF OLD MAPS 
OLD HOOKED RUGS 1631 to 1810. 
115 E. Putnam Avenue SILHOUET TES—COINS—MEDALS 
SN SSL Books for Collectors 
Early ee Nn ar China LISTS FREE 
ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD 8 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILMER MOORE HERBERT F. KNOWLES 
18 West Broad St., ANTIQUES 


Hopewell, N. J. 


. . FINE COLLECTION OF OLD BOTTLES AND FLASKS, 
Chinizes, Furniture, PEWTER AND PRINTS, RARE CARVED OAK HADLEY 
Glass, China, Prints CHEST. 
Old Pottery WINTER SHOP 
8 Miles from Princeton—13 Miles from Trenton 39 Capen Street, Hartford, Conn. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED BARTEVIAN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
of every description thoroughly searched for and found expe Antique Furniture, Oriental and Hooked Rugs, _Embroideries, His- 
ditiously. We specialize in English editions. Imperfect sets torical Chinas, Colored Glasses, Crystal Chandeliers and Sconces, 
completed. First editions supplied. Genealogies, family and Wrought Iron, Old Pewter, Old Firearms, Oriental Antiques, Brass 
town histories furnished. Back numbers of all magazines and Copper. 
supplied. No charge or obligation for this service. Inquiries Rugs washed, cleaned and _ repaired. Good work at reasonable 
solicited. Regular Announcements free on request. prices is guaranteed. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE GREGORY BARTEVIAN 


500 Fifth Avenue Dept. Q New York 151 Charles Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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A COLLECTION OF FIFTY 
RARE SILHOUETTES 


IMPORTANT EXHIBITION FOR THE 
MONTH OF JANUARY 


By 
AUGUST EDOUART 


The celebrated Silhouettist, who cut them during his visit to the 
United States between the years of 1839-1849 


This Collection was formed by 


MRS. MARY ARMSTRONG 
of New York 


and are now offered for sale 


Four silhouette portraits by August Edouart, of the Coolidge Family of 
Boston, signed by each member of the family in 1841-1842 


FRED |] Redes 


AMERICAN and ENGLISH ANTIQUES 
52 EAST 56TH STREET NEw YORK 
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THE J. PAUL GETTY MUSEUM LIBRARY =. Jung: «1979 
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